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INTRODUCTION 


This  collection  of  microfiche  constitutes  the  documents  in  the 
local  Clearinghouse  which  are  not  announced  in  Research  in  Education 
(RIE)  hut  are  announced  in  the  Pall  1968  issue  of  Abstracts  of  Research 
and  Related  Materials  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (ARM). 
Microfiche  for  these  items  is  obtainable  only  through  purchase  of  this 
set  or  from  agencies  who  have  this  set,  and  who  have  the  capability  of 
reproducing  microfiche.  The  microfiche  set  is  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing sequence: 

1.  Vocational  Technical  (VT)  Number  Index  to  Microfiche  Collec- 
tion of  Clearinghouse  Documents  Reported  in  ARM,  Fall  1968. 

2.  Selected  indexes  from  ARM,  Pall  1968. 

a.  Personal  and  Institutional  Author  Index 

b.  Vocational  and  Supporting  Services  Index 

c . Subject  Index 

The  page  numbers  shown  in  these  indexes  refer  to 
the  location  of  the  abstracts  in  ARM,  Pall  1968. 

3.  The  full  text  of  documents  listed  in  the  VT  Number  Index  on 
page  1. 

The  docxmients  are  arranged  in  numerical  order  according 
to  VT  numbers.  The  texts  of  materials  in  this  micro- 
fiche set  have  been  filmed  continuously  in  VT  number  se- 
quence thereby  facilitating  the  purchase  of  the  texts  of 
VT  documents  not  cited  in  RIE  on  microfiche  with  one 
order. 

The  documents  identified  in  the  indexes  with  an  ERIC  Document  (ED) 
number  are  usually  available  as  separate  documents  from  the  ERIC  Docu- 
ment Reproduction  Service  (EDRS).  Information  about  EDRS  service  can  be 
found  in  ARM  or  RIE.  Items  not  available  through  EDRS  will  usually  have 
a source  of  availability  at  the  end  of  the  abstract. 
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Report  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  j 

Seminars,  Summer  1965 . i 
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Manpower  Requirements  and  Demand  in  | 
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Productivity. 

ARIZONA  OCCUPATIONAL  RESEARCH  COORDI 
NATING  UNIT,  PHOENIX 
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Characteristics  of  Outstanding  En- 
gineering Technicians  in  Arizona. 
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Teacher  education  institutions  should  contribute  to  the 
inservice  education  of  home  economics  teachers  on  the  Job  who  are 
planning  to  incorporate  education  for  wage-earning  in  their 
programs,  home  economics  teachers  returning  to  the  profession  who 
need  refresher  courses,  and  home  economists,  or  others  who  have 
been  at  work  in  business  or  industry.  Ways  of  doing  this 
are--Make  sure  that  concepts  relating  to  occupational  education 
are  built  into  the  appropriate  existing  courses,  graduate  or 
otherwise,  conduct  workshops,  institutes,  seminars  and  conferences 
with  emphasis  first  on  generalized  occupational  information,  and 
then  on  the  study  of  particular  occupations.  Prepare  and  share 
curriculum  and  teaching  materials.  Provide  lists ^of  materials, 
bibliographies  and  resource  packets  for  examination  and  study. 
Involve  graduate  students  in  research  projects,  and  Support 
and  encourage  graduates  as  they  put  new  ideas  into  practice. 

The  problems  encountered  by  the  teachers  with  this  new  program 
seem  to  fall  into  two  categories--organization  and  administration, 
and  curriculum  and  teaching.  This  paper  was  presented  at  a National 
Seminar  for  Leaders  in  Home  Economics  Education  (Columbus,  Ohio, 
March  28-31,  1966).  (MS) 
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There  is  no  doubt  about  the  importance  of  in-service  education 
for  all  groups.  Conditions  are  changing  so  fast  we  have  to  run  to 
keep  up.  We  are  getting  some  needed  in-service  education  here  at  this 
Seminar.  We  in  home  economics  have  always  felt  that  our  Regional  Con- 
ferences in  home  economics  education  were  a valuable  source  of  in- 
service  education.  Those  of  us  who  have  attended  one  of  the  five  new 
Regional  Conferences  held  previous  to  this  date  for  all  vocational  edu- 
cation leaders  parobably  feel  we  aire  again  receiving  in-service  educa- 
tion as  we  are  leaming  to  work  in  new  directions  in  vocational 
education. 

My  part  today  is  to  speak  of  the  role  of  teacher  education 
institutions  in  regard  to  in-service  education  for  one  particular  new 
dimension  of  our  home  economics  pix)gram*  education  for  wage-earning 
occupations.  As  well  as  integrating  new  concepts  and  experiences  into 
our  pre-service  programs  we  must  make  a variety  of  provisions  for  aiding 
teachers  already  at  work. 

You  might  say  we  have  a type  of  vested  interest  here  since  many 
teachers  in  cur  'secondary  schools  are  really  part  of  our  teacher 
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education  staffs.  We  send  oup  student  teachers  to  them  for  important 
learning  experiences.  Naturally  we  would  like  programs  in  our  co- 
operating schools  to  demonstrate  practices  in  line  with  this  new 
dimension  in  home  economics  education  as  well  as  to  have  the  good 
practices  we  have  always  looked  for  in  our  programs  of  homemaking 
education.  What  bettor  way  to  encourage  new  teachers  to  put  new  ideas 
into  practice  than  to  see  them  in  operation  during  student  teaching? 

Ih-service  education  needs  are  acute  right  now.  We  have  a big 
*’re-tooling'*  job  to  do;  but  there  will  always  be  some  need  for  this. 
For  our  purposes  today  I suggest  that  we  think  of  these  groups  of 
people  whom  teacher  education  institutions  should  serve: 

1 , Home  economics  teachers  already  on  the  job  who  are  planning 
to  incorporate  education  for  wage-earning  in  their  programs; 
and 

2,  Home  economics  teachers  x*e taming  to  the  profession  who 
need  refresher  courses.  These  teachers  could  be,  of  course, 
from  any  level— high  school,  post-high  school,  or  adult 
education. 

The  exact  qualifications  for  teachers  of  home  economics  related 
occupations  are  still  under  question  in  many  cases.  However,  a third 
group  teacher  education  institutions  might  be  serving  could  be  home 
economists,  or  others,  who  have  been  at  work  in  business  or  industry. 
These  people  would  have  an  occupational  competency,  but  need  study  in 
such  areas  as  curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching  to  develop  edu- 
cational competency  and/or  to  meet  certification  requirements. 

What  are  some  of  the  means  by  which  teacher  education  institu- 
tions can  contribute  to  this  in-service  education? 
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1.  One  way  is  to  make  sua?e  that  concepts  in  relation  to  occu- 
pational education  are  built  into  appropriate  existing 
courses  t loe«9  the  courses » graduate  or  otherwise  • for  which 
teachers  come  to  our  colleges  and  universities.  Four  ex- 
amples t where  I think  this  challenge  should  be  met»  are  in 
couxses  labeled • Curriculum t Problems  and  Trends,  Evaluation, 
and  Supeivision.  Evaluation  techniques  will  need  to  be  much 
broader  in  scope  in  order  to  assess  affective  and  psycho- 
motor skills  needed  by  the  wage  eaxner  as  well  as  the  more 
familiar  cognitive  abilities.  Supervision  techniques  should 
not  be  limited  to  ideas  for  working  with  student  teachers  or 
teachers  within  one  school  system  or  geographic  area,  but 
should  include  supervisory  skills  for  a program  of  educa- 
tion for  occupations.  Special  courses  to  meet  these  needs, 
l«e.t  regular  credit  courses,  may  be  added  to  curriculum 
offerings  at  some  time,  but  this  is  often  a fairly  long 
process* 

2.  For  the  present,  special  workshops,  conferences,  institutes 
or  seminars  are  typical  ways  of  providing  this  in-service 
education.  Summer  workshops  provide  opportunity  for  in- 
volvement on  the  pax*t  of  the  participants  over  a longer 
period  of  time  than  short  conferences  and  probably  cause 
better  performance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  on  the  job. 
However#  shorter-term  conferences  or  seminars  may  give 
some  of  the  needed  re-orientation  to  a new  set  of  purposes 
and  circumstances.  More  than  one  workshop  for  a single 
individual  is  desirable.  Both  a beginning  or  introductory 
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one  to  look  at  the  world  of  work  for  home  economics  related 
occupations  in  a genewlised  wayi  followed  by  specialized 
workshops  for  study  of*  and  planning  for*  particular  occu- 
pations seem  to  be  needed* 

3»  A crying  need  of  teachers  is  for  curriculum  and  teaching 
materials  in  this  new  area.  Preparation  of  these  is  a 
natural  part  of  workshop  activity*  but  personnel  at  teacher 
education  Institutions  ma^  do  some  of  this  as  part  of  re- 
search projects*  or  some  types  may  be  done  by  graduate 
assistants  who  can  concentrate  on  scouting  for  resources 
in  this  area*  One  example  of  this  type  is  the  annotated 
bibliography  ”The  Boployment  Aspect  of  Home  Economics” 

■ published  last  year  by  two  graduate  assistants  at  the 
University  of  Illinois*  A supplement  to  this  bibliography 
is  now  in  preparation  to  bring  it  up  to  date* 

Sharing  of  ideas  and  material*  printed  or  mimeographed*  seems  of  utmost 
importance*  We  at  the  University  of  Illinois  have  tried  to  help  with 
this  through  one  of  our  major  efforts  at  in-service  education*  the 
rmyiftis  Teacher  of  Home  Economics*  Last  year  all  issues  of  Volume 
VIII  were  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  wage-earning  emphasis. 

4*  As  well  as  providing  lists  of  materials  or  bibliographies 
I which  can  be  sent  to  teachers,  I think  everyone  would 

recognize  the  desirability*  if  not  the  necessity,  of  home 
i f economics  education  departments  obtaining  the  actual 

materials  of  importance  to  occupational  education,  and  having 

k A 

them  available  for  examination  and  study  in  their  own  depart- 
mental  curriculum  and  resource  centers  on  the  campus. 
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5.  A fifth  role  that  teacher  education  institutions  can  take  is 
in  relation  to  research  projects.  As  teachers  are  studying 
apesearch  methodology  in  formal  couapses  in  degree  papogapams, 
or  in  non-ca?edit  workshops » help  needs  to  be  given  for 
possible  reseaapch  studies  in  relation  to  local  programs. 

As  apeseaapch  projects  in  this  field  are  undeaptaken  by  teacher 
education  peapsonnel  we  should  endeavor  to  make  papovision  for 
graduate  assistants « who  would  likely  be  public  school 
teacheaps  on  leave,  to  be  part  of  the  project  and  thus  learn 
moape  about  the  subject. 

6.  Teacher  education  institutions  vary  in  the  amount  and  kind 
of  foUoH-^p  service  they  give  their  graduates,  but  I feel 
that  this  can  be  a very  significant  kind  of  in-service 
assistance.  Support  and  encouragement  for  new  progapams  can, 
and  should,  come  fapom  teacher  education  peapsonnel  in  the 
colleges  as  well  as  from  state  or  area  supervisory  staff. 

Let  us  not  turn  out  our  gapaduates  with  new  ideas  and  no 
follow-up  support  for  putting  them  into  practice 

Teachers  need  help  with  this  new  dimension  of  their  home  eco- 
nomics papograms.  The  papoblems  they  apeport  having  and  the  areas  in 
which  help  seems  to  be  most  appapeclated,  accoapding  to  a questlonnaiape 
study  by  one  of  our  gapaduate  students,  Margaapet  Dewar,  seem  to  fall 
into  two  categories: 

1.  Organization  and  administapation%  and 

2.  Cuaprlculum  and  teaching. 

Administrative  problems  include  matters  of  time  for  schedules, 
plaaming,  supeapvision,  making  contacts;  needed  equipment,  space. 
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facilities*  and  finances;  selection  of  students  and  appropriate  class 
sizes ; finding  job  stations  for  work  experiences  and  transportation 
problems  in  getting  students  there;  interpretation  of  program  to 
students*  guidance  counselors,  parents,  other  teachers  as  well  as 


employers;  and  what  report  forms  to  use« 

Curriculum  and  teaching  problems  Include  knowing  what  to  teach, 
finding  resource  materials , identifying  the  necessary  skills  of  a job, 
changing  one*s  own  orf.eritatlon  for  these  courses  to  that  of  job  train-* 
ing  rather  than  genearail  family  living,  and  focusing  one’s  teaching 
more  on  the  Individual  student  and  her  development  of  the  necessary 
skills  for  work,  rather  than  teaching  in  group  situations* 

Teachers  want  our  help,  and  we  hope  that  with  help  more  of  them 


might  have  the  spirit  expressed  by  one  of  Miss  Dewar’s  respondents: 
"I’m  feeling  the  growing  pains,  but  am  loving  every  minute  of  it." 
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This  handbook  is  designed  to  give  the  beginning  coordinator  a 
pattern  for  establishing  a program  and  some  guidelines  for  improving 
a program  by  this  handbook.  It  contains  the  following  chapters--(1 ) 
Program  Defined,  (2)  The  Coordinator  and  His  Responsibilities,  (3) 
The  High  School  Administrator' s Responsibilities,  (4)  Federal  and 
State  Regulations,  (5)  Selecting  Student -Learners,  (6)  Selecting 
Training  Agencies,  (7)  Student's  School  and  Job  Schedule,  (8) 
Placement  of  Student -Learners,  (9)  Advisory  Committee,  (10)  The 
Classroom,  (11)  Teaching  Related  Material,  (12)  Supervising 
Students  on  the  Job,  (13)  Grading  and  Promoting  Student -Learners, 
(14)  Reports,  (15)  Evaluation  of  the  Program,  and  (16)  The 
Associated  Trade  and  Industrial  Clubs  of  Tennessee.  Agreements, 
application  forms,  a progress  record  form,  and  report  forms  are 
included.  (PA) 
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This  Bulletin  is  designed  to  aid  those  charged 
with  the  local  administration  and  coordination 
of  programs  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
referred  to  as  Industrial  Cooperative  Training 
programs . 

It  is  not  presented  in  any  sense  of  the  word  as 
an  all  inclusive  publication  but  rather  as  an  aid 
to  a full  appreciation  in  the  educational  program 
of  the  community  and  to  point  out  procedures 
which  have  been  found  successful  inother  areas 
and  which  may  serve  as  a guide  in  initiating  or 
improving  programs  of  this  type, 

This  Bulletin  is  a complete  revision  of  a similar 
Bulletiil  published  in  1949 « 


H,  C.  Colvett 
Coordinator 
Vocational  Education 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 


In  the  rapidly  changing  industrial  picture  of  our  state 
today  the  value  of  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training 
Program  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  training 
the  Student-Learner  can  deliver  to  the  various  employers 
in  the  local  communities » The  conscientious  coordi- 
nator , seeking  to  provide  well  trained  employees  to  these 
various  employers , encounters  many  problems  and  ques- 
tions, Therefore,  the  coordinator  needs  some  ready 
reference  which  will  answer  the  questions  or  offer  a 
suggested  solution  to  these  problems.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  publication  will  meet  such  a need, 

i 

The  publication  is  designed  to  accomplish  two  major 
goals: 


1 c To  give  the  beginning  coordinator  some 
established  pattern  by  which  he  can 
establish  his  program,  and 

2o  To  give  the  established  coordinator  some 
guide  lines  by  which  he  can  improve  his 
program , 

Lynn  G.  Bevins,  Regional  Supervisor  for  Trade  and  In- 
dustrial Education,  compiled  the  material  and  wrote  the 
original  draft  of  certain  portions  of  the  Bulletin,  All 
contents , policy  statements , and  references  have  been 
approved  by  Frank  A,  Van  Eynde^  Acting  State  Director 
of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education, 
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Chapter  I 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


The  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program  is  a part-time  education 
program  o By  part-time  it  means  the  students  participating  in  the  program  are 
in  the  regular  school  part  of  the  day  and  work  on  a job  in  the  community  part 
of  the  day  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  c 

The  Smith- Hughes  Act  for  Vocational  Education,  passed  by  Congress 
in  1917,  emphasized  the  importance  of  part-time  education*  Every 
subsequent  act  for  Vocational  Education  has  contained  provisions  for 
conducting  part-time  classes*  Although  the  condition  that  caused  emphasis 
for  part-time  education  at  the  time  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  being  considered 
no  longer  exists,  there  is  no  less  need  for  part-time  education  today,  such  as 
the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program*  It  is  the  type  of  education  that 
might  well  be  considered,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  school  or  the  size  of 
the  community* 

The  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program  is  a cooperative  one 
between  the  school  and  the  business  or  industrial  establishments  in  the 
community.  It  is  peculiarly  designed  to  fit  into  any  size  community*  It  has 
operated  successfully  in  communities  of  2500  population  where  the  nature  of 
the  industries  and  trades  lend  themselves  well  to  the  program*  It  has 
particularly  met  the  needs  of  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  in  that  it  enables 
a vocational  program  to  be  conducted  in  such  communities  when  all  possible 
training  agencies  are  utilized*  In  many  instances  it  has  been  the  only  type  of 
vocational  program  that  small  communities  have  been  able  to  operate*  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  students  available  and  the  cost  involved,  it  is 
not  feasible  for  small  schools  to  have  an  all-day  trade  program.  The  Co-op 
Program  enables  such  Schools  to  fulfill,  at  least  in  part,  the  vocational 
training  needs  of  students  going  into  immediate  employment  after  graduation* 

The  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program  fits  well  into  larger 
schools  which  may  have  in  operation  a day  trade  department  or  in  a separate 
trade  school.  In  such  instances  the  Co-op  Program  supplements  the  day 
trade  program  by  enabling  the  school  to  offer  trade  training  in  special  occu- 
pations in  which  very  few  students  are  interested,  or  where  only  a few  workers 
are  needed  annually  to  take  care  of  normal  replacements. 

Many  communities  having  a day  trade  program  have  hesitated  to  add 
the  Co-op  Program  for  fear  it  would  be  a competitor  to  the  trade  program. 
Worked  properly,  however,  the  Co-op  Program  would  greatly  enlarge  the 
scope  of  vocational  training  done  by  the  school  and  would  serve  more  specifi- 
cally the  occupational  desires  of  many  high  school  students  in  or  out  of  the 
day  trade  vocational  program*  The  larger  schools  would  do  well  to  consider 
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the  advantages  of  the  Co-op  Program  and  the  part  it  would  fill  in  making 
the  existing  trade  program  in  the  school  more  complete c 


The  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program  operates  as  follows; 
Students  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school,  who  have  reached  their 
sixteenth  birthday,  are  put  on  jobs  in  business  establishments,  industries, 
and  in  the  trades  represented  in  the  community,  for  a minimum  of  15  hours 
per  week.  Work  experience  is  obtained  on  a real  job  for  which  the  school 
gives  high  school  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if  it  had  been  obtained  in  a 
school  shop.  The  school,  in  turn,  gives  related  instruction  to  students 
participating  in  the  program  for  which  high  school  credit  is  given,  the  same 
as  for  any  other  subject  in  the  school.  The  related  instruction  is  based 
specifically  on  the  occupation  in  which  the  student  is  working.  Other 
courses  in  high  school,  required  or  elective,  are  taken  to  complete  the 
student's  load  in  regard  to  high  school  units  required  for  a high  school 
diploma , 


The  jobs  on  which  students  work  are  those  which  require  a specific 
amount  of  training  such  as  any  apprenticeable  trade  demands.  The  program 
is  not  designed  to  train  mere  mechanics , machine  tenders  or  machine 
operators , the  knowledge  of  which  may  be  learned  in  a few  hours , but  is 
designed  to  give  work  experience  on  all  the  machines,  processes,  and 
departments  of  the  occupation , 


One  can  see  that  the  range  of  occupational  training  is  almost  unlimited 
ii  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  ^ogram.  The  plan  simply  means  that 
t e walls  of  the  school  may  be  extended  to  the  boundary  of  the  community, 

. ly  trade  or  industrial  occupation  represented  in  the  community  may  be  given 
a school  trade  course,  provided  the  school  is  able  to  obtain  the  cooperation 
: the  employers  in  the  community. 


PURPOSE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


1 .  To  provide  work  experience  education  for  high  school  students , 
primarily  terminal  in  nature,  in  which  the  schools  and 
industries  cooperate  in  giving  the  desired  training. 


2,  To  afford  school,  regardless  of  size,  within  reason,  to  offer 
vocational  trade  and  industrial  training. 


3.  To  supplement  trade  and  industrial  training  in  schools  that  have 
a vocational  trade  department  or  in  communities  that  have  a 
separate  vocational  trade  school. 


4,  To  offer  vocational  training  in  specialized  areas  in  which  only 
a few  are  needed  annually  or  in  areas  that  are  not  feasible  for 
the  school  to  establish  school  shops  for  training. 
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Advantages  of  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program 

«» 

Part-time  cooperative  trade  training  provides  definite  advantages  to 
the  student,  to  the  school,  to  the  community,  to  the  employer,  and  to  labor, 
A partial  listing  of  these  advantages  follows: 

To  the  Student 

1 0 Offers  an  opportunity  to  receive  some  specific  occupational  training 
while  attending  high  school. 

2«  Offers  an  opportunity  to  complete  high  school  and  receive  the  regular 
diploma  with  other  members  of  the  class. 

3o  Offers  training  for  boys  and  girls  in  a chosen  occupation  in  their  local 
community. 

4,  Offers  an  organized  plan  of  training  on  the  job  under  actual  industrial 
and  commercial  conditions . 

5 o Offers  an  opportunity  to  secure  training  at  a relatively  low  cost  because 
it  is  secured  while  attending  the  public  school. 

6e  Establishes  definite  work  habits  and  attitudes. 

7o  Makes  possible  a satisfactory  adjustment  of  work  and  school  activities. 

8o  Allows  for  a better  correlation  of  school  work  and  employment  because 
the  student  recognizes  his  own  needs. 

9«  Lends  encouragement  to  stay  in  school  until  graduation. 

10  o Offers  an  opportunity  for  employment  in  the  local  community  after 

completing  high  school  and  the  training  program. 

11  o Frequently  enables  students  to  secure  full-time  employment  with  the 

training  agency  after  completing  their  course  and  graduating  from 
high  school . 

12.  Motivates  interest  in  other  high  school  subjects. 

13.  Develops  a sense  of  responsibility. 

14.  Provides  instruction  in  safety  and  good  occupational  habits. 

15.  Enables  student  to  stay  in  school  due  to  his  earnings. 
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16.  Enables  him  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  his  life's  work  earlier. 

To  the  School 


le  Broadens  the  curriculum. 

2.  Helps  hold  students  in  school  longer. 

3.  Allows  the  school  to  offer  occupational  training  for  those  who  are 
going  to  enter  an  occupation  which  does  not  require  college  training. 

4.  Provides  credits  which  may  be  used  for  college  entrance. 

5 . Enables  the  school  to  better  meet  the  training  needs  of  the  community . 

6.  Allows  training  in  a number  of  occupations  at  the  same  time  and  allows 
a comparatively  low  per  capita  cost. 

7o  Provides  closer  cooperation  with  the  community  as  a whole. 

8.  Provides  a closer  correlation  with  industrial  life, 

9.  Lessens  the  disciplinary  problems  of  the  school. 

10.  Necessitates  a relatively  small  amount  of  equipment. 

11.  Enables  other  employers  to  see  the  needs  for  more  training. 

12.  Helps  in  the  establishment  of  evening  classes. 

13.  Permits  flexibility  in  instruction  in  any  occupation,  as  it  may  readily 
be  discontinued  when  the  training  needs  of  that  occupation  are  met 
locally  and  instruction  in  other  occupations  may  be  substituted  without 
disrupting  the  program. 

To  the  Community 

1 . Encourages  more  young  people  to  remain  in  their  home  community  after 
completing  high  school. 

2.  Has  a part  in  training  for  its  own  needs. 

3.  Causes  more  young  people  to  remain  in  school. 

4.  Enables  the  community  to  give  training  for  those  who  will  enter 
occupations  not  requiring  college  training  * 
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5o  Allows  training  in  a number  of  occupations  at  the  same  time  and  at 
a comparatively  low  per  capita  cost. 

6o  Secures  the  services  made  possible  by  the  National  and  State  Vocation 
Education  Acts . 

7 o Tends  to  lessen  the  unemployment  problem  because  better  training  is 
being  given  its  own  people, 

8,  Tends  to  produce  citizens  who  will  feel  their  responsibility  at  an 
early  age. 


9.  Gives  increased  buying  power  to  its  citizens  earlier  in  life. 

10,  Promotes  a closer  cooperation  between  the  community  and  the  school, 

11,  Provides  a closer  correlation  between  the  school  and  employment. 

To  the  Employers 

1 , Gives  a better  acquaintance  with  the  prospective  employees  of  the 
community, 

2,  Provides  a better  source  of  better  trained  and  more  intelligent 
employees, 

3,  Enables  them  to  have  a part  in  the  school  program, 

4,  Reduces  labor  turnover, 

5,  Enables  them  to  have  sources  of  trained  help  in  peak  period, 

6,  Causes  other  employees  to  see  the  need  for  more  training, 

7 o Enables  employers  to  receive  more  direct  returns  from  their  school 
tax  dollar. 

8 ,'  Enables  employers  to  secure  up-to-date  information  about  their 
occupations  from  the  school  for  themselves  and  other  employees. 


9 , Enables  employers  to  help  guide  the  program  through  representation 

on  the  advisory  committee,  i 

f 

To  Labor 

1.  Offers  training  which  heretofore  has  not  been  possible  in  many  instances. 
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2 , Enables  labor  to  help  guide  the  program  through  representation  on 
the  advisory  committee, 

3 , Provides  a source  of  well  trained  leaders , 

4,  Furnishes  the  assurance  that  the  labor  market  will  not  be  flooded. 

5 , Offers  pre-apprentice  training  which  will  be  advantageous  to  both 
apprentices  and  journeymen, 

6,  Opens  the  way  for  part-time  and  evening  classes  for  apprentices  and 
journeymen  workers , 


WHAT  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  WILL  DO 

I 

1 . Provide  an  opportunity  for  a type  of  on-the-job  vocational 
training  that  is  guided,  directed  and  supervised. 

2.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  learn  a vocation  on  the 
job  and  earn  a high  school  diploma  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Provide;  an  opportunity  for  the  school  and  employers  to 
cooperate  in  an  educational  program, 

4.  Enable  small  communities  to  have  a vocational  trade  program, 

5.  Give  training  on  a real  job  under  actual  working  conditions. 

6.  Motivate  interest  of  students  in  other  school  subjects. 

7.  Tend  to  hold  students  until  they  complete  high  school. 

8.  Enable  the  school  to  be  better  informed  in  respect  to  trade  and 
industrial  developments  in  the  community. 
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Chapter  II 


THE  COORDINATOR  AND  HIS  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  Industrial  Co-operative  Training  Program  brings  about  an  unusual 
relationship  between  the  school  and  the  employing  agencies  in  the  community. 
The  employing  agency  or  training  station  gives  the  practical  instruction  to 
the  students  on  a real  job  basis.  The  school,  in  turn,  gives  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  related  or  technical  aspects  of  the  job,  trade,  or 
occupation  in  which  they  work.  This  unusual  arrangement  demands  a person 
who  can  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  school  and  the  training  agencies. 

The  person  who  is  responsible  for  this  coordination,  as  well  as  all  other 
aspect^s  of  the  Co-op  Program,  is  designated  as  a Coordinator. 

Once  the  Vocational  Educational  Department  of  the  State  is  satisfied 
that  the  community  has  a need  for,  can  support,  and  successfully  operate  a 
Co-op  Program,  the  next  item  of  concern  is  the  locating  and  hiring  of  a 
Coordinator.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  reserves  the  right  to 
pass  on  the  qualifications  of  prospective  coordinators , which  according  to 
the  Tennessee  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  are; 

2.23  Qualifications  of  the  Teacher-Coordinator^  . 

2.23-1  Training  for  teaching  shall  be; 

A Bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  four  year  college 
or  university. 

A valid  Tennessee  Teacher's  Professional  Certificate  with 
endorsements  in  at  least  one  high  school  subject  matter  area. 

At  least  a minimum  of  six  (6)  quarter  hours  in  Approved 
Professional  Industrial  Education  Cooperative  Training. 

Completion  within  a five  (5)  year  period  after  employment, 
a minimum  of  twenty-seven  (27)  quarter  hours  of  Approved 
Industrial  Education  Professional  Training.  At  least  one  of 
these  courses  must  be  completed  each  year. 


1 Tennessee  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  State  of  Tennessee  Plan 
for  Vocational  Education,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  1959,  p.  87. 
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2.23-2  Experience  in  Trade  or  Industrial  Pursuits 

Three  (3)  years  of  experience  as  a wage  earner  in  one  or 
more  trade  and  industrial  occupations,  including  at  least  a full 
year  of  employment  in  a single  wage-earning  industrial 
occupation. 


Personal  Requirements 

The  coordinator  is  responsible  for  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training 
Program.  His  ability  to  direct  and  guide  the  program,  to  secure  cooperation 
of  employers  and,  in  general,  to  get  the  whole  community  behind  the  program, 
will  determine  the  success  of  the  program.  The  coordinator  should  have  a 
good  personality,  should  be  able  to  mix  well  with  other  people,  have  ability 
to  think  on  his  feet,  be  tactful,  have  ability  to  meet  business  leaders  without 
embarrassment,  be  patient,  and  must  have  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  his  work 

All  this  means  that  an  ordinary  person  will  not  make  a good  coordinator 
Further  than  that,  many  coordinators  discover  that  the  second  and  third  years 
are  more  difficult  for  the  program  than  the  first  year.  This  is  true  because 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  program  and  the  spirit  of  general  helpfulness  wanes 
after  the  novelty  of  the  program  wears  off.  The  coordinator  should  make  it 
a practice  to  meet  people.  He  should  know  the  business  and  industrial  . 
leaders.  He  should  meet  individual  workmen  and  discuss  the  program  with 
them.  He  should  cooperate  in  an  educational  way  with  any  and  all  groups. 

He  should  be  especially  careful  not  to  offend  any  group. 

Some  coordinators  become  a little  careless  in  getting  acquainted 
with  parents  of  students  in  the  Co-op  Program.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly  that  the  coordinator  should  visit  the  parents  of  the  students  two  or 
three  times  during  the  year.  Each  year  he  should  widen  his  acquaintances 
until  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  he  knows,  by  name  at  least,  every 
influential  person  in  the  community.  This  will  not  be  a difficult  matter  in  a 
small  community  but  imposes  considerable  effort  on  the  coordinator's  part 
in  a large  community. 

The  following  list  is  suggestive  of  how  the  coordinator  may  increase 
his  number  of  acquaintances; 

1.  Become  a member  of  a service  club  - Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions, 
Civitans,  etc. 

2.  Move  his  membership  to  a local  church  and  attend  regularly  . 

3.  Attend  meetings  of  labor  groups  if  permitted. 


4g  Be  sociable  and  mingle  with  all  influential  groups  who  work  for 
the  betterment  of  the  community « 

5 c Spend  week  ends  in  the  community « 

6.  Look  upon  the  community  as  HIS  HOMEo 

It  might  be  well  for  the  coordinator  to  budget  his  time  in  order  that 
he  may  participate  in  recreational  activities  on  occasion  without  interfering 
with  his  work.  The  coordinator  must  bear  in  mind  that  a great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  will  be  expended  in  promoting  his  program.  This  will  be 
especially  true  in  the  fall  and  winter  when  he  may  have  other  vocational  work, 
such  as  evening  classes,  to  supervise.  By  budgeting  his  time  and  following 
a schedule  rigidly,  he  will  not  only  get  more  done,  but  he  will  also  do  it 
with  less  effort,  more  thoroughly  and  still  have  time  for  recreation. 

It  should  be  evident  that  no  other  program  in  the  school  is  so  de- 
pendent upon  one  individual  as  the  Co-op  Program,  In  instances  where  the 
program  has  failed  or  where  results  were  disappointing,  practically  all  the 
fault  has  been  with  the  coordinator.  Too  often  coordinators  have  lacked 
enthusiasm  for  their  work,  have  been  indifferent  toward  promoting  the  program 
in  the  school  and  in  the  community,  have  sought  something  "easier"  or 
"softer,"  have  taken  on  so  many  other  responsibilities  that  they  neglect  the 
primary  reason  for  their  employment  in  the  school.  This  has  been  especially 
true  when  coordinators  have  taken  on  a burden  of  classroom  work  or  assisting 
in  coaching  one  of  the  athletic  teams , 
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Personal  Qualifications  of  the  Coordinator 
1,  Must  have  an  understanding  and  enthusiasm  for  the  program, 

2c  Must  have  ability  to  meet  and  talk  with  other  people  unaffectedly, 

3,  Should  like  to  work  and  deal  with  young  people, 

4,  Should  like  educational  work, 

5,  Should  like  civic  and  school  enterprises, 

6,  Should  have  a flair  in  doing  promotional  work, 

7c  Must  have  a type  of  energy  that  drives  him  to  be  successful, 

8,  Must  be  able  to  take  disappointment  agreeably  and  without  losing 
enthusiasm, 

9,  Must  be  adaptable,  be  able  to  meet  changing  situations  readily. 


Responsibilities  of  the  Coordinator 


Thore  are  certain  major  responsibilities  that  the  coordinator  has  in 
carrying  on  a successful  program  of  Industrial  Cooperative  Trainingc  These 
responsibilities  are  listed  below  and  are  discussed  in  following  chapters » 


lo  Organizing  general  advisory  committee  „ 

2o  Selecting  students  for  the  program « 

3o  Selecting  Training  Agencies » 

4.  Placing  student-learners  on  the  jobSc 

5.  Helping  in  making  out  students'  school  and  job  schedules. 
6e  Supervising  student-learners  on  the  job, 

7o  Teaching  related  subject  matter. 

8.  Securing  cooperation  of  school  faculty « 

9.  Adjusting  differences  that  may  arise « 

10.  Grading  and  promoting  student-learners. 

11  o Keeping  proper  records  and  making  reports. 

12.  Be  familiar  with  State  and  Federal  Labor  Laws. 

13 o Promoting  Vocational  Education  in  general. 

14 o Organizing  and  sponsoring  Trade  and  Industrial  Clubs. 


Chapter  III 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATOR'S  RESPONSIBILITY 


The  Importance  of  the  Principal 

This  manual  would  not  be  complete  without  a word  for  the  high  school 
administrator.  His  connection  with  the  Cooperative  Training  Program  is  very 
important  and  a large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  program's  success 
rests  with  him. 


Points  of  Guidance  for  the  Principal 

If  the  principal  uses  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  all  the  misfit  students,  he  dooms  it  to  failure.  If  the 
principal  looks  upon  the  Co-op  Program  as  an  extra-curricular  activity,  or  a 
class  unconnected  with  the  regular  school  program,  he  does  not  correctly 
interpret  its  mission.  If  he  regards  the  coordinator  as  an  individual  who 
simply  comes  and  goes  as  he  wills,  or  as  a person  unrelated  to  the  regular 
faculty,  he  misinterprets  the  coordinator's  status. 

It  is  important  that  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program  be 
recognized  for  what  it  is,  namely,  a training  program.  If  it  is  considered  a 
work  program,  it  loses  its  true  identity,  and  thus  much  of  its  usefulness. 

The  principal  should  recognize  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training 
Program  as  a regular,  and  what  may  become  a prominent,  part  of  the  school 
program.  He  must  recognize  the  coordinator  as  a bona  fide  member  of  the 
school  faculty,  available  for  regular  faculty  duties,  insofar  as  they  do  not  j 

interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties  connected  with  the  Industrial 
Cooperi^tive  Training  Program.  1 

j 

Principal's  Importance  in  Selection  of  Students 

The  principal  is  in  a position  to  lend  valuable  assistance  to  the 
coordinator  in  the  selection  of  the  students  who  enroll  in  the  Cooperative 
Training  Program.  He  must  be  interested  and  sympathetic.  He  should  not 
forbid  or  block  any  boy  or  girl  who  wants  to  take  Industrial  Cooperative 
Training  simply  because  that  student  happens  to  be  a better-than-average  ^ | 

student  in  English,  History,  Math,  Latin,  or  Science,  or  because  he  comes 
hrom  a home  of  better-than-average  opportunities. 


& 
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Fitting  the  Co-op  Related  Class  into  the  Schedule 


It  is  a recognized  fact  that  an  Industrial  Cooperative  Training 
Program  can  be  a problem  in  making  a school  class  schedule,  yet  in  no  case 
to  date  has  the  principal  been  unable  to  master  the  difficulty.  It  is  equally 
true  that  a student  entering  the  Co-op  Program  a week  or  two  after  school 
starts  sometimes  presents  a problem  in  the  rearrangement  of  his  schedule, 
but  few  have  been  the  cases  wherein  the  situation  hasn't  been  ably  handled 
by  the  principal.  It  is  likewise  a difficulty  when  a student  returns  to  regular 
classes  at  the  end  of  his  probationary  period.  This  type  case  is  very  rare, 
however,  if  the  principal  gives  his  whole-hearted  support  in  aiding  the 
coordinator  in  the  selection  of  prospective  student-learners . These  latter 
difficulties  will,  in  the  main,  eliminate  themselves  if  the  principal  and  the 
coordinator,  working  together,  can  select  and  place  all  the  students  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  first  week  of  school. 


List  of  Items  With  Which  the  Principal  Can  Be  Helpful 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  the  principal  does  play  a vital 
role  with  regard  to  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program  in  his  school, 
and  he  must  feel  a deep  obligation  for  the  distinct  service  it  renders  and  aid 
the  program  in  as  many  ways  as  possible,  among  which  are  the  following: 

1 . Make  schedule  to  accommodate  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training 
Program  related  class.  (This  includes  putting  English  III,  English 
IV,  American  History,  and  any  one  section  subject  matter,  in 
particular,  where  the  Co-op  student  can  schedule  them*) 

2.  Recognize  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program  as  a regular 
and  necessary  class  in  the  high  school  curriculum . 

3.  Schedule  all  Co-op  students  in  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training 
Program  related  class  the  same  period. 

4 . Recognize  the  Coordinator  as  a regular  member  of  the  faculty . 

(Of  course,  the  Coordinator  can  facilitate  this  by  his  own 
cooperative  spirit.) 

5 . Cooperate  with  the  Coordinator  in  the  selection  of  prospective 
students  and  in  making  the  school  records  available  to  him. 

6.  Make  provision  for  assembly  programs  which  can  be  put  on  by  the 
Co-op  class. 

7.  Visit  the  Co-op  classroom  and  find  out  what  the  students  are  doing 
and  how  they  go  about  their  class  work. 
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8o  Visit  training  agencies  with  and  without  the  coordinator* 

9o  Insist  upon  the  Coordinator  leaving  his  coordination  itinerary  in 
the  office  before  leaving  the  school  each  day* 

10.  Facilitate  the  procurement  of  related  instructional  materials 

11.  Request  copies  of  the  program's  monthly  report  and  other  reports 
which  the  coordinator  makes. 

12.  Know  what  the  coordinator  is  doing.  Offer  assistance  in  making 
out  and  following  a workable  schedule. 

13  0 Be  as  familiar  as  possible  with  the  program  and  its  successes  and 
shortcomings . 


The  Place  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  High  School 

A few  High  School  Principals  have  been  somewhat  afraid  for  Vocational 
Education  to  come  into  their  high  school,  because  they  have  the  conception 
that  the  vocational  educator  and  vocational  education  are  unfriendly  toward 
the  academic  side  of  education.  This  is  an  unfortunate  misconception  because 
the 'opposite  is  true . It  ^ fundamental  precept  and  basic  philosophy  of 
vocational  education  that  standing  alone . it  is  not  functional;  that  vocational 
education  proposes  to  supplement  and  not  supplant  cultural,  academic  learning. 


Chapter  IV 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  REGULATIONS 


The  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program  is  a vocational  part- 
time  program,  and  as  such  must  abide  by  both  Federal  and  State  Regulations « 

Regulations  are  set  up  to  safeguard  the  expenditure  of  state  and 
federal  funds  o Since  vocational  funds  are  appropriated  for  a specific  kind  of 
education,  the  regulations  are  a guarantee  that  programs  are  bona-fide 
vocational  education  and  that  schools  may  be  reimbursed  for  part  of  their 
costs o 

Federal  Regulations 

Federal  Regulations  governing  part-time  cooperative  classes  are: 

§ 102 u 79  Part-time  cooperative  classes.  The  following  pro- 
visions apply  to  the  use  of  funds  under  the  plan  for  part-time 
cooperative  classes  (as  defined  in  i 102.74); 

(a)  The  class  must  be  organized  through  voluntary 
cooperative  agreements  (preferably  in  writing)  between  the 
school  and  employers,  which  provide  for  legal  employment  of 
the  students,  an  organized  program  of  training  on  the  job,  and 
supplemental  vocational  instruction  in  school. 

(b)  The  class  must  be  composed  entirely  of  persons  meeting 
the  minimum  age  requirement  who  are  enrolled  in  a day  school  and 
legally  employed  in  a trade  and  industrial  pursuit.  Those 
enrolled  must  have  trade  and  industrial  objectives  in  line  with 
their  employment  on  the  job.  Such  persons  enrolled  in  part-time 
cooperative  classes  are  called  "student-learners.”  The  class 
may  be  composed  of  student- learners  all  employed  in  the  same, 
or  in  different  trade  and  industrial  occupations , However,  an 
individual  student-learner  may  be  employed  and  receive  training 
in  only  one  such  occupation. 

(c)  For  a student  to  be  considered  legally  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  his  employment  must  be  in  conformity 
with  Federal,  State  and  local  employment  laws  and  regulations. 
When  employment  is  in  establishments  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  interstate  commerce , 
such  employment  must  be  at  least  at  the  legal  minimum  wage, 
except  where  authorization  is  granted  by  the  appropriate  Regional 
Office  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  by 
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certificate  for  employment  at  a special  minimum  wage,  In  some 
occupations  declared  hazardous  by  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Labor, 
student-learners  must  be  18  years  of  age  unless  exemption  is 
secured  by  appeal  to  the  Secretary,  U.  So  Department  of  Labor. 
Student- learners  in  any  case  must  receive  a monetary  wage 
commensurate  with  wages  paid  other  employees  doing  similar  work. 

(d)  Provision  must  be  made  for  adequate  coordination  and 
supervision  of  the  program,  and  sufficient  time  must  be  provided 
for  a coordinator  to  visit  employers  and  student- learners  on  the 
job. 


(e)  State  plans  are  provided  that  the  student-learner  be 
employed  for  an  average  of  not  less  than  15  hours  per  week  during 
the  school  year,  the  major  portion  of  such  employment  to  be 
during  the  normal  day  school  hours.  This  precludes  a student 
attending  school  full-time  and  meeting  the  requirements  for 
employment  outside  the  normal  day  school  hours  • 

(f)  In  a program  covering  two  school  years , an  average  of 
at  least  one  regular  class  period  per  day  must  be  devoted  to 
related  vocational  instruction  in  classes  limited  to  the 
cooperative  group.  In  a program  covering  only  one  school  year, 
an  average  of  at  least  two  regular  class  periods  a day  must  be 
devoted  to  related  vocational  subjects  in  classes  limited  to  the 
group.  Sectional  cooperative  classes  meeting  these  requirements 
are  permitted  as  provided  in  § 102.47.  ^ 

One  can  see  that  the  federal  regulations  apply  to  both  the  school  and 
the  employer.  Both  have  distinct  obligations,  which  make  it  all  the  more 
imperative  that  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program  be  well  coordinated 
and  supervised. 

Specifically,  Federal  Regulations  say; 

1.  The  plan  is  a voluntary  one  between  the  school  and  the  employer. 

2.  Student-learners  are  legally  employed. 

3.  It  is  an  organized,  on-the-job  training  program. 

4.  Supplemental  vocational  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  school. 


1.  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Administration  of 
Vocational  Education.  Bulletin  1 , U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Revised  1958,  p^  18-19. 
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5o  Minimum  age  requirements  for  employment  must  be  met, 

6,  Trade  and  Industrial  objectives  in  line  with  employment  on  job 
must  be  met, 

7o  Federal,  state  and  local  employment  laws  must  be  met, 

8.  Students  working  in  interstate  commerce  must  be  paid  the  legal 
minimum  wage  except  where  they  work  under  a learner  permit. 

In  intrastate  employment,  a wage  commensurate  to  that  paid 
other  employees  must  be  met, 

9.  Provision  must  be  made  for  coordination  and  supervision  of  the 
program, 

10,  Student-learners  must  be  employed  an  average  of  15  hours  per  week. 

11.  The  major  portion  of  employment  is  to  be  during  the  normal  day 
school  hours, 

12c  On  a two  year  program,  student  must  receive  related  instruction 
one  hour  per  day, 

13 o On  a one  year  program,  students  must  receive  related  instruction 
two  periods  (minimum  of  1-1/2  clock  hours)  per  day. 


State  Regulations 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  Regulations  quoted  previously,  the  coordl 
nator  should  secure  a copy  of  Labor  Laws,  State  of  Tennessee,  and  study 
them  carefully.  Below  one  section  is  quoted  as  special  emphasis. 


Prohibited  Occupations  for  Children  Under  Eighteen 


n 


50-712  Prohibited  Occupations  for  Children  Under  Eighteen, 
No  minor  under  eighteen  (18)  years  of  age  shall  be  employed, 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work: 

(a)  In  setting  up,  adjusting,  oiling,  or  cleaning 
machinery;  or  in  proximity  to  any  unguarded  belts, 
machinery  or  gears; 

(b)  In  or  about  any  mine  or  quarry; 
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(c)  As  a brakeman,  engineer,  foreman,  conductor  or 
motorman  upon  any  railroad  or  railway,  or  in  the 
operation  of  any  railway  or  railroad  car  as  a 
yardman  or  in  switch  tending,  gate  tending,  or  in 
connection  with  track  construction  or  repair,  or  as 
a railroad  telegraph  operator; 

(d)  In  or  about  any  plant  manufacturing  explosives  or 
articles  containing  explosive  components,  or  in  the 
use  or  transportation  of  same; 

(e)  In  or  about  plants  manufacturing  iron  or  steel,  ore 
reduction  works , smelters,  foundries,  forging  shops, 
hot  rolling  mills , or  in  any  place  in  which  the  heating , 
melting  or  heat  treating  of  metals  is  carried  on; 

(f)  Logging  operations , or  in  or  about  sawmills  or 
cooperate  stock  mills; 

(g)  In  operating  or  assisting  to  operate  any  power-driven 
woodworking  machines  or  tool,  laundry  machinery, 
dough  brakes,  grinding  machinery,  power  punches  or 
shears , wire  or  iron  straightening  or  drawing  machines , 
machinery  used  in  the  cold  rolling  of  heavy  metal  stock; 

(h)  As  a driver  of  any  motor  vehicle; 

' (i)  In  the  operation  of  any  elevator,  crane  or  hoist; 

(j)  In  spray  painting,  or  in  occupations  involving  exposure 
to  lead  or  its  compounds  or  to  dangerous  or  poisonous 
dyes  or  chemicals; 

(k)  In  occupations  involving  exposure  to  radio  active 
substances; 

(l)  In  any  place  or  establishment  in  which  intoxicating 
alcohol  liquors  are  served  or  sold  for  consumption  on 
the  premises  or  in  which  such  liquors  are  manufactured 
or  bottled; 

(m)  In  any  poolroom; 

Except  sub-sections  (e) , (g) , and  0)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
student-learner  between  sixteen  (16)  and  eighteen  (18)  years  of 
age,  enrolled  in  a course  of  study  and  training  in  a cooperative 
vocational  training  program  under  a recognized  state  or  local  public 
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educational  authority;  provided  further,  that  such  student- 
learner  be  employed  under  a written  agreement  on  forms  furnished 
and  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  which  shall  provide 
that  the  work  of  the  student-learner  in  the  occupatior^s  therein 
declared  hazardous , as  provided  by  sub-sections  (e) , (g) , and  0) 
shall  be  incidental  to  his  training,  shall  be  intermittent  and  for 
short  periods  of  time,  and  shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a qualified  and  experienced  person;  that  safety  instructions  be 
given  by  the  school  and  correlated  by  the  employer,  with  on-the- 
job  training;  that  a schedule  of  organized  and  progressive  work 
processes  to  be  performed  on  the  job  shall  have  been  prepared. 
Such  a written  agreement  shall  carry  the  name  of  the  student- 
learner,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  employer,  the  student-learner 
and  his  parents  or  guardian,  the  school  coordinator,  and  the 
State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  or  his  repre- 
sentative. Copies  of  the  agreement  shall  be  in  quadruplicate, 
one  copy  to  be  kept  on  file  by  the  school,  one  by  the  employer, 
one  by  the  State  Supervisor,  and  one  copy  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  This  exemption  for  the  employment  of  a 
student- learner  may  be  revoked  in  any  individual  situation  wherein 
it  is  found  that  reasonable  precautions  have  not  been  observed 
for  the  safety  of  the  student-learner,  or  that  the  employer  of  such 
student-learner  has  not  complied  with  other  provisions  relating  to 
the  employment  of  minors  as  set  out  by  Sections  50-701  through 
50-717  of  Tennessee  Code  Annotated.  In  no  instance  shall  a 
student-learner  spend  more  than  forty-eight  (48)  hours  in  school, 
combined  with  on-the-job  training  and  work,  in  any  six  days  out 
of  seven  consecutive  days,  ^ 


What  the  Employer  Must  Understand 

At  this  point  it  is  imperative  that  every  employer  clearly  understand; 


1 . That  he  will  pay  the  student-learner  a monetary  wage  comparable 
to  that  paid  other  beginning  employees  in  the  occupation, 

2o  That  the  student- learner  is  to  be  transferred  from  one  job  process 
to  another  upon  reaching  the  proficiency  level  required  for  satis- 
factory performance  in  the  occupation.  This  is  called  job 
progression,"  or  "rotation."  The  purpose  of  this  rotation  is  to 
provide  "well  rounded  training"  for  the  student-learner. 


2.  Department  of  Labor,  State  of  Tennessee,  Labor  Laws,  Revised  July  1959, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  p,  20-21. 
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3,  That  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  prescribed  minimum  rates 
of  pay  for  workers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  use  in  interstate  commerce.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  operators  of  such  businesses  realize  that  the 
Industrial  Cooperative  Student-Learner  is  a regular  employee  and 
must  receive  the  minimum  wage  prescribed  by  law,  unless  a 
special  wage  exemption  certificate  is  issued, 

4,  That  the  student-learner  must  secure  a Social  Security  number 
and  that  the  employer  and  student-learner  will  pay  the  taxes 
appertaining  thereto , 

5 , That  if  the  employer  employs  an  Industrial  Cooperative  student- 
learner,  this  student-learner  will  count  as  an  employee  and  the 
employer  automatically  becomes  liable  for  the  tax  feature  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  provision  of  Social  Security  legis- 
lature. 

In  1954  Federal  Law  amended  to  cover  employers  with 
four  (4)  workers  in  twenty  weeks , ^ 

6 . That  the  student-learner  will  work  at  least  three  clock  hours 
per  day,  thus  working  a minimum  of  15  hours  per  week  through 
the  year, 

7 . That  the  student-learner  will  receive  related  technical  training 
in  the  school. 

8 . That  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program  is  a training 
program  and  not  a money-making  venture,  an  educational  rather 
than  an  employment  project p 


The  Tennessee  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  and 
The  Minimum  Rules  and  Regulations 

The  material  below  is  quoted  from  the  Tennessee  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education,  and.  Rules,  Regulations  and  Minimum  Standards, 
Tennessee  State  Board  of  Education, 

Vocational  trade,  industrial,  and  technical  training  is  an 
elective  in  all  schools  of  the  State,  It  has  as  one  of  its  purposes: 


3,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Growth  of  Labor  Law  in  the  UnitM  States, 
U.  S.  Gtovernment  Printing  Office,  Washihgton,  D.  C.,  1962,  p,  206. 


To  provide  instruction  of  a preparatory  type  in  the  development 
of  basic  manipulative  skills,  laboratory  practice,  safety,  judgment, 
technical  knowledge,  and  related  industrial  information  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  persons  for  useful  employment  in  trade,  technical, 
or  industrial  occupations . 

This  part-time  industrial  cooperative  training  is  one  type  of 
program  designed  for  carrying  out  this  purpose* 

In  the  co-op  program  the  student-learners  usually  spend  the 
mornings  in  school.  During  the  afternoons  they  are  employed  in 
cooperating  industries  in  the  community  for  the  express  purpose  of 
learning  the  manipulative  skills  and  to  gain  on-the-job  experiences 
in  their  chosen  vocation. 

Only  Juniors  and  Seniors,  students  at  least  sixteen  (16)  years  of 
age,  may  be  considered  eligible  for  enrollment  in  an  Industrial 
Cooperative  Training  Program. 

All  or  a part  of  the  senior  year  of  a technician  program  may  be 
pursued  on  a cooperative  basis  which  meets  the  basic  standards 
outlined  herein. 

The  program  should  be  organized  and  conducted  with  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of  representatives 
of  employers  and  employees  of  the  community.  ^ 

A written  agreement  (Training  Memorandum)  on  approved  forms 
shall  be  drawn  up  for  each  student-learner,  which  sets  forth  the 
skills  and  experiences  to  be  acquired  on  the  job  and  the  related 
technical  instruction  to  be  taught  in  the  school  in  a schedule  of 
processes;  the  monetary  wage  to  be  paid;  the  specific  training  time 
schedule,  including  daily  hours  of  employment  and  in  school; 
that  the  employment  is  incidental  to  his  training , is  to  be  inter- 
mittent and  for  short  periods  of  time;  that  he  is  to  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a qualified  and  experienced  person;  that 
safety  instruction  be  given  by  the  school  and  correlated  by  the 
employer  with  on-the-job  training;  and  any  other  special  provisions 
applicable  to  the  specific  student-learner* s training  program. 

The  agreement  shall  be  made  in  quintuplicate , signed  by  the 
employer,  the  student-learner  and  his  parents  or  guardian,  the 
school  coordinator,  and  the  State  Director  or  his  representative 
(A  Regional  Supervisor) . One  copy  of  the  complete  agreement 
shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  school,  one  by  the  employer,  one  by 
the  State  Director,  one  by  the  student-learner,  and  one  copy  is  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  State  Department  of  Labor. 
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During  the  time  of  employment  in  the  on-the-job  phase  of  the 
program  / the  student-learner; 

Shall  be  legally  employed  in  an  approved  trade  or  industrial 
occupation  which  offers  real  opportunities  for  training « 
employment,  and  advancement  for  the  student-learner,  and  which 
is  socially  respectable  in  the  community. 

Shall  be  employed  at  a monetary  wage  at  a rate  commen- 
surate wij:h  wages  paid  other  employees  doing  similar  work. 

Shall  have  legal  employment  (hours  at  work)  which  consists 
of  as  many  hours,  or  more,  per  week,  throughout  the  school  year, 
as  he  spends  in  school. 

Will  not  be  employed  in  any  case  less  than  fifteen  (15)  hours 
per  week,  the  major  portion  of  which,  three  (3)  hours  daily,  shall 
be  during  the  normal  school  hours.  This  precludes  a student 
attending  school  full-time  and  meeting  the  requirements  for 
employment  outside  the  normal  school  day  hours. 

Shall  not  spend  in  any  instance  more  than  forty-eight  (48) 
hours  in  school,  combined  with  on-the-job  training  and  work,  in 
any  six  days  out  of  seven  consecutive  days. 

Shall  be  provided  with  adequate  coordination  and  supervision 
of  the  program  and  sufficient  time  must  be  provided  for  a coordi- 
nator to  visit  employers  and  student— learners  on  the  job. 

During  the  half-day  in  school , the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training 
Programs  are  to  be  organized  to  provide  each  student- learner  with; 

Plan  A,  Two  years  of  training  with  one  regular  period  per  day 
of  related  vocational  instruction,  pertaining  to  his  occupation, 
in  classes  limited  to  this  group  and  taught  by  the  coordinator;  or 

Plan  Bo  One  year  of  training  with  two  regular  class  periods 
per  day  (minimum  of  1-1/2  clock  hours)  of  related  vocational 
instruction  in  classes  limited  to  the  group  and  taught  by  the 
coordinator;  and 

Two  regular  subjects  (usually  required)  toward  graduation. 

Note  1 . Industrial  Cooperative  Programs  enrolling  only 
Student- Learners  in  approved  trade , industrial  or  technical 
occupations,  under  Plan  A or  B above,  and  whose  coordinator 
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devotes  his  full  time  to  the  Cooperative  Program,  may  be 
considered  a 100%  vocational  trade  and  industrial  education 
program  and  reimbursed  as  such. 

Note  2 a Cooperative  programs  enrolling  at  least  fifty  (50) 
percent  of  the  student-learners  in  approved  trade , industrial 
or  technical  occupations,  and  the  remainder  in  other  types  of 
occupations  having  a recognized  learning  period  of  at  least 
one  (1)  year; 

Conducts  separate  related  vocational  instruction  classes 
for  the  two  groups;  the  coordinator  devotes  his  entire  time  to 
the  cooperative  programs;  meets  all  other  requirements  of  an 
industrial  cooperative  program,  may  be  considered  a part-time 
trade  and  industrial  education  program  and  be  reimbursed  as  such. 

Note  3o  Industrial  Cooperative  Programs  enrolling  only 
student-learners  as  in  Note  1 , who  have  an  insufficient  number  to 
warrant  the  full  time  of  a coordinator,  may  be  considered  a part- 
time  vocational  trade  and  industrial  education  program  and  be 
reimbursed  as  such.  The  coordinator  must  be  free  to  carry  on  his 
coordination  duties  during  at  least  the  last  two  class  periods  of 
the  school  day. 

Two  units  of  high  sch9ol  credit  per  year  may  be  granted  for 
the  combination  (on-the-job  training  in  employment  and  the 
related  vocational  instruction  in  the  school)  phases  of  industrial 
cooperative  trf^ining.  Two,  three,  or  four  units  may  be  presented 
for  graduation, 

A qualified  teacher-coordinator  shall  head  the  program, 

(See  "Tennessee  Regulations  for  Certification  of  Teachers,") 


Part-Time  Cooperative  Training  Programs 

Non-reimbursed  part-time  cooperative  training  programs  shall 
operate  under  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  operation  of  reimbursed 
part-time  cooperative  training  programs. 


Forms  to  be  Used  in  Meeting  the  Requirements  of  Federal  and  State  Regulations 

There  are  several  forms  that  must  be  executed  by  the  coordinator  and/or 
the  student- learner  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  various  regulations , 

These  forms  are  reproduced  and  discussed  individually  as  the  concluding  part 
of  this  chapter. 
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Training  Memorandum 


The  Training  Memorandum  is  a five-copy,  carbon  slip-sheeted,  form. 
Each  copy  is  marked  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  form  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  various  copies.  If  the  form  is  typed,  all  copies  are  very 
legible;  howover,  it  should  be  noted  that  if  the  form  is  filled  out  by  hand,  a 
ball  point  pen  is  recommended  and  the  form  should  be  placed  on  a hard,  smooth 
surface  with  a steady  pressure  exerted,  heavy  enough  to  assure  the  impression 
on  the  fifth  copy.  This  is  important  for  those  who  have  to  sign  the  form. 

Most  coordinators  find  it  convenient  to  carry  the  form  on  a clip-board,  alo^ 
with  a good  ball  point  pen,  wh^n  it  is  taken  to  the  employer  for  his  signature. 
In  doing  this,  uniformity  of  signatures  is  usually  easier  to  secure. 

All  blanks  should  be  filled  as  requested  on  the  form.  Where 
occupational  title  is  called  for,  this  information  should  come  from  T & I Memo 
OT-104C,  revised  8-15-63.  This  memo  will  provide  correct  occupational , 
title  and  also  the  correct  code  number  for  reporting  purposes. 

It  is  important  to  check  the  class  hours  and  the  hours  in  the  employ- 
ment schedule.  In  no  case  should  these  total  more  than  forty-eight  (48) 
hours . 

After  the  form  is  completely  filled  out,  it  is  not  considered  a complete 
Training  Memorandum  until  a complete  Schedule  of  Processes  is  attached  to, 
and  becomes  a part  of,  the  Training  Memorandum.  A sample  Schedule  of 
Processes  follows  this  form  to  show  the  Training  Memorandum  in  its  entirety. 

The  completed  Training  Memorandum,  with  two  (2)  copies  of  the 
Schedule  of  Processes  attached,  should  be  sent  to  the  Regional  Supervisor 
of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  for  your  region.  He  will  check  the  form  for 
accuracy  and,  if  found  satisfactory,  will  sign  the  form  for  the  State  Director. 
He  will  retain  his  copy  and  the  copy  for  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  two 
copies  of  the  Schedule  of  Processes.  The  other  three  copies  will  be  returned 
to  the  coordinator  who  should  then  attach  a copy  of  the  Schedule  of  Processes 
to  each  of  these  copies  and  give  the  student  his  copy,  the  employer  his  copy 
and  file  the  school's  copy. 
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ERIC 


DO  NOT  ALTER  THIS  SUf-SHEET  SET. 

Fill  Out  CempUtaV.  Hava  Signal,  Attach  Two  (2)  Caplai  of  Sehadula  of  Froeouai  and  Mail  Comploto  To  RofloMi  T i I Supofviiaf  ly  Oct.  IM  or  WHUn 


30  Days  Afttr  S*L  Eiittrt 


T A 


I FORM  ICY*TM 
V4I-4M 


ffiNNESSa  mDUSTRIAL  CO-OnRATIW  TIUUNINe 
niAWMO  MIMORANDUM 


i 


I.  Tlili  InduitrUI  CooHnttv*  Fr»fr«m  li  orgtnlitd  H provMa 
(ChKk  fht  FUn  applying) 


wHR: 


Flan  A. 


Two  VMrt  of  training  witli  ona  rtgular  clan  parlod  par 

day  of  ralatad  vocational  Ifistnictlon  In  claitaa  liimtod  to  Industrial  co* 


oparattva  itudant-lMmors;  or 


A KhaOoio  of  oigaMM  an#  progroMivo  voit,  lycawai  vo  oo  oo  mo 

fob  and  tho  ral  Jod  tociMical  InstrucHoo,  laclodinf  occapf  1^1  safaty  and 
glana,  to  bo  tavgkt  fa  tba  scli^  baiod  on  aa  analytis  of  ^ occupation,  ^11 
io  prtparod  as  aach  itvdtnt*laanior*i  coono  of  itndy  and  ba  mada  a part  of 
tills  Training  MawarandMip. 


Flan  I. . 


> Ona  yoar  of 


mum  V/m  clock  hours)  par  day 
llmitid  to  tha  group. 


tfalning  with  two  ragular  clast  parfadi  (mini-  10.  This  TraUIno  Mamorandnm  It  tojbo  prmrod  In  gulntuplt^  and  tlgnad  jn  ^ 
ly  of  ralatad  vocatlanal  instruction  In  dassat  party  for  wham  a piMa  Is  piwldad.  Attar  Muring  tlo^rat  fhti  aMlm  dlM^ 

lat  with  at  laast  two  it)  capias  of  tha  Schaduta  of  Frocaisas  attachad..  It  to.  ^ 
‘ gian  ‘ 


Tha  training  aganey  ayraas  to  omploy  tha  abova  namad  caap  itudanMaamar;  to 
provida  en*thfiob  training  as  sat  out  harata  and  tha  schaduta  of  procasscs  at* 
tachad  to  and  mada  a part  of  this  training  agraamant,  far  tha  axprasiad  purpasa 
of  hts  or  har  laarning  tha  manlputatlva  sUtfs  and  acguiring  axparlanca  In  tha 


If  in 


farwardad  to  tha  Ragfanal  Suparvlsor  of  Trada  and  Ind^ial  JMucatioo. 
ardor,  ha  will  kaap  tha  Stata  otflea  copy,  forward  a copy  to  tha  State  Oapartmant 
of  Labor  and  ratum  tha  othms  to  tha  OMrdtnator  far  distrlbotlaa,  ai  dastgnatad 
with  thair  Schaduta  of  Frocasias  ottachad. 


II. 


occupation  of 


Tha  legal  amplaymant  (hours  at  work)  of  aach  •Mant-taamar  will, comfit  of  as 
many,  or  more  hours  par  weak,  throughout  tha  Khool  year. 


as  ho  ipandi  la 


3.  The  studant-taamar  Is  to  ba  given  tha  opportunity  to  progress  through  tha  various 
patlon  undo?  direct  and  close  suparvlilan  af  a qualified  and  ai* 


phaiM  of  tha  occupation  i 
pariancod  parson. 


b. 


Tha  training  aganey  agrees  not  to  dlKharga  any  regular  amptoyaa  bacausa  af 
additional  Mrvteas  that  might  ba  randarad  oy  tha  shidant*laamar  while  In  train* 


fng. 


S.  Tha  studanf.laamar  shall  conform  ta  and  bo  subfact  to  all  rules  and  ragulatlam 
adoptod  from  time  to  time  by  tha  training  agency  for  Its  ragular  amployaas, 
unless  such  rules  and  ragulatlans  era  contrary  ta  tha  terms  of  this  memorandum. 


12. 


In  no  caio  will  tho  amploymanl  bo  lass  than  fifteen  (IS)  havrs  par  weal, 
the  malar  portion  of  which  will  bo  during  ichnof  hnurt; 

In  no  Initanco  shall  a studanMoarnar  spend  mnra  than  farly*nfght  (41) 
hours  (n  Khool,  cambtnad  with  oa-tha*|ab  training  and  waih.  In  any  sti 
days  out  of  savan  caasacutlva  days;  and 
€•  In  all  casts  a manatary  wage  Shall  ba  paid  aach  studanMaar^.  at  o 
rate  cammansurato  with  wages  paid  oNtar  amployaas  doing  slmUar  work. 
TWo  units  toward  high  Khool  gradual^  may  ba  nll^wfdMr  fka  camblnad  r^tad 


study  and  smrfc^nxjiinrtancn  whan  carried  an  luceaufally  far  a sch^  year.  Nathlng 
less  than  o cchaaT  ynar  will  ba  racngaiiad  far  credit. 


4.  Tha  parents  of  tho  sfudant-laamar  will  not  bo  ratlovad  from  any  raspaastbttlty 
with  regard  ta  tha  parsanal  conduct  of  tha  student  whlln  In  training. 


13. 


7.  Tha  training  may  ba  dlKonttnuad  at  any  time  by  any  parson  singing  this  mamor* 
orandum,  but  each  agrees  to  notify  tho  other  parties  la  advance. 


14. 


Safely  instruettan  shall  ba  given  by  tho  school  and  cnrralatad  by  tha  amptayar 
with  on>tha*iob  training. 


Tha  work  of  tko  studanMaomar  In  on  occupation  which  has  bean  daclarod  hat* 
ardaus,  as  provided  by  sub*sactlam  (a),  (g),  and  (|)  (of  amandad  Sactlaa  IS*7I2 
af  Tannasiaa  Cade  Anoatatad  and  the  U.  S.  Smratary  of  Labor,  Haiard^.Oo 
cupattoM  Orders  Nas.  $.  t,  and  13),  shall  ba  InclAntal  fn  hts  tratalng,  shall  bo 
latarmltt^  ond  tar  short  periods  of  tlmo. 

In  ordor  to  sacuro  tha  maitmum  aftacthranass  from  tha  ralatad  study  the  local 
sehaoB  autharHIas  have  omptoyad  a caardlnatar  who  will  make  visits  ta  the  place 
of  omploymont.  In  order  to  corrolato  Khool  Imtnictioo  with  tho  oo>tho-|ob 
portanco. 


PLACEMENT  INFORMATION 


"f 

-9 


CHECK  THOSE  THAT  AFFLY:  Mala. 
Studant*Laarnar*s  Home  Addrasi 
Data  of  jlrtb  , , ^ 


Famola. 


Wbitiu 


NagroL. 


»:  JuRltr.. 


Sfidgr« 


Ji  Foif  Groduato. 


. Talaphona- 


. Social  Security  Number. 


Jf. 


Ago  Ust  lirthdoy. 


, Date  Enfortd  Cg-Op  Frog'*fif  < 


JK 


Training  Agency. 
Talaphont—^ 


Addrastw. 


Contact  OfficiaL 


Data  of  Flacamant  at  this  Aganey. 

ytar(i).  Longht  of  probationary  partod.  , , — wools* 

Hat  ouomptioii  for  lost  than  minimum  wag#  boon  opplied  for?  Yai  , Nou...  From  — ■ (f,,— 


-If- 


Longth  of  training  period 


Compansotiom  Rrtf  Yoor:  1st. 


-Hoursw 


.Contft  par  Hour.  Second  Year:  1st. 


in  - 

Jfouri. 


.Cants  par  Hour. 


CLASSROOM  SCHEDULE 


EMFLOYMEt4T  SCHEDULE 


NO. 

PERIOD  TIME 

INSTRUCTOR 

SUUECT 

HRS.  RELATED 

HRS.  OTHER 

DAY 

TIME  ON  DUTY 

TIMS  OFF  DUTY 

NO.  HOURS 

0 

Mon. 

1 

Tuos.  . 

2 

W.J. 

3 

Thurs. 

4 

Frfa 

5 

Sot. 

£ 

4 

Sun. 

! 

DAILY  TOTALS 

WEEKLY  TOTAL 

• 

W*.  Hi*  und«n|gq«<|.  agr**  to  follow  this  plan  of  framing  at  ouflinaci  for  tho  abovo  namod  S.L  and  tho  SehadHia  of  PTootuas  attaehad 
horoto  ami  mado  a part  of  thli  training  pr^ram: 


For  Training  Aganey- 
Parant  or  Guardian- 
Principal  of  School — 


Studont'Loamor- 


I.C.T.  Coordinator.. 


Trado  and  Indutfrial  Education,  Date. 


Approvad  by. 

Mailad  To 
..  Dopt.  of  Labor. 


,I9_ 


.for  Stato  Diraetor 
. 19 


THIS  TRAINING  MEMORANDUM  IS  NOT  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  SCHEDULE  OF  PROCESSES  AHACHED 
Conduetad  in  Cooparation  with  tha  Tannasiaa  Stato  Doparfmont  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Trade  and  Industrial 
Sarvica,  Nashvilia. 


z 

3 


EMPLOYERS  COPY 


iiaibi 


iiiiuyiiW 


iliiiiii 


iOMito^-SUOpnis SjQfitdnooQ 


i»irrr  ’i  -- - 


« 


TENNESSEE  VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  PART- 
TIME  CO-OPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

—MINIMUM  standards:- 


OF 


THE  TENNESSEE  STATE  PLAN  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AND  THE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

VocatloQil  tradt.  Industrial,  and  technical  training  la  an  elective  In  all  schools  of 
tho  State  except  the  large  vocational  and/or  technicu  high  schools.  Xt  has  as  one  of 


its  punwsMs 

To  provide  Instruction  of  a preparatsiy  type  In  the  development  of  basic 
manipulative  skills,  laboratozy  practice,  safety,  Judgement,  technical  knowledge, 
and  relate  Industrial  Information  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  persons  for  useful 
employment  In  trade,  technical,  or  tndustrfal  occupations. 

This  parUUme  Industrial  coop  training  is  one  type  of  program  designed  to 

earry  out  this  purpose. 

In  the  coop  program  the  studenMeamers  usually  spend  the  mornings  in  school. 
During  the  altemoon  they  are  employed  In  cooperating  Industries  in  the  community  tor 
the  exprm  purpose  of  learning  the  manipulative  skills  and  to  gain  on*the-Job  experiences 
In  thdr  chosen  vocation. 

Only  Juniors  and  aenlors,  students  at  least  sixteen  (18)  years  of  age,  may  be  con- 
sidered eligible  for^ enrollment  In  an  Industrial  coop  program. 

All  or  a part  of  the  senior  year  of  a technician  type  program  may  be  pursued  on 
m comrative  basis  which  meets  the  basic  standards  outlined  herein. 

The  program  should  be  organized  and  conducted  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  an 
advisory  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employees  of  the 


community. 

\ writtm  1 

n up  for  each  studenUieamer,  which  sets  forth  the  skills  and  expert .. 

acquired  on  the  Job  and  the  related  technical  instruction  to  be  taught  in  the  school  in 


__  training  agreement  (training  memorandum),  on  approved  forms  shall  be 

drawn  up  for  each  studmUleamer,  which  sqts  forth  the  skiiis  and,  experjences,  to_  be 


a achedule  of  processes;  the  monetary  wage  to  be  paid:  the  specific  training  time 
schedule.  Including  daily  hours  of  employment  and  in  school;  that  the  employment  is 
incidental  to  his  Gaining,  Is  to  be  intermittent  and  for  short  periods  of  time:  that  he 
ta  to  be  under  the  direct  and  close  supervision  of  a qualified  and  experienced  person: 
that  safety  instruction  shall  be  given  by  the  school  ana  correlated  by  the  employer  with 
on*th#*Job  triLTtng;  and  any  ^tner  special  provisions  applicable  to  me  specific  student- 
gram. 


:d  by  tt  _ 

to  we  sped] 

learner's  training  program.  .... 

The  agreement  sball  be  made  in  quadruplicate  or  qutntupUcate,  signed  by  the  em- 
yer,  the  student* ■“  *"* ..i— 


denMeamer  and  his  parents  or  guardian,  the  school  coordinator,  and  the 

Jtale  Director  of  Tfade  and  Industrie  Education  or  his  representative  (a  District  Super- 
visor). One  copy  of  the  complete  ancement  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  school,  one 
^ the  employer,  one  by  the  state  Director  and  In  cases  where  the  employment  is  in 
a hazardous  occupation,  one  copy  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Department  of  Labor, 
^^^uring  the  time  of  employment  in  the  on*the>Job  phase  of  the  program,  the  student- 

bhall  be  legally  employed  In  an  approved  trade  or  Industrial  occupation  which 
offers  real  opponuultlea  for  training,  employment,  and  advancement  for  the 
studenUleamer,  and  which  is  sociaiv  respectable  in  the  community. 

Shall  be  employed  at  a monetary  wage  at  a rate  commensurate  with  wages 
paid  other  employees  doing  similar  work. 

The  legal  employment  (hours  at  work)  of  each  student-learner  shall  consist 
of  at  many  or  more  hours  pdr  week,  throughout  the  school  year,  as  he  spends 
la  school. 

In  no  cast  will  the  employment  be  less  than  fifteen  (15)  hours  per  week,  the 
major  portion  of  which,  three  (3)  hours  dally,  shall  be  during  normal  day  school 
hours.  Iliu  precludes  a student  attending  school  full-time  and  meeting  the  re- 
quirements for  employment  outside  the  normal  day  school  hours.  , . 

In  no  instance  shall  a atudent-leamer  spend  more  than  forty-eight  (48)  hours 
in  school,  combined  with  on*the»Job  training  and  work.  In  any  six  days  out  of 
savm  consecutive  days.  . ^ ^ 

Provision  shall  be  made  for  adequate  coordination  and  supervision  of  the 


program  and  sufficient  time  must  be  provided  for  a coordinator  to  visit  employers 
ana  studenMearners  on  the  Job.  . ...  ^ ^ 

During  the  hw-day  in  school,  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Programs  are  to  be  or^ 


gantzed  to  provide  each  studenMeamer  with. 

Plan  A.  TWO  years  of  training  with  one  regular,  class  period  per  day  of 
related  vocational  Instruction,  pertaining  to  his  occupation,  in  classes  limited  to 
this  group  and  taught  by  the  coordinator;  or  ^ , 

nan  s.  One  year  of  teaming  with  two  regular  class  periods  per  day  (mini- 
mum of  Ilk  clock  hours)  of  related  vocational  mstruction  m classes  limited  to 


the  group  and  taught  by  the  coordmator;  and 

Swo  regular  subjects  (usually  required)  toward  graduation, 
ote  1-  Industrial  Cooperative  Proname  enrolling  only  stu^nMeaners  In  approved 
.__Je.  mdustrial,  or  technical  occupations,  under  Plan  A or  B above.  Md  whose 
ordmator  devotes  his  full-time  to  the  Cooperative  program,  may  te  considered  a 10096 
vocations' 


teade. 


am  and  reimbursed  as  such. 


nal  teade  and  mdustrial  education  pron 

m2.  Co^ratlve  pronams  enroltmg  at 

learners  In  amiroved., 
other  types  off  occupatJ 

Conducts  separate 

coordmator  devotes  his  entlM  time  to  the  cooperative  pronams; 
mta  of  I 
' ! and 


Or  the  two  groupa;  the 

_ : meet  all  other  rrauire* 

mmta  off  an  Ihdustriai  cooperative  pronam,  may  considered  a part-time  vocational 
trade  and  mdustrial  education  pronam  and  reimburied.  as  such. , ...... 

Note  3.  Industrial  Cooperative  programs  enroumg  only  atudenUleamere.as  m Nqta 


■■  in  noM  <* 

»r  may  be  considered 
reimbursed  as  such. 


coordmator  : 

!ram  and  rc 

duties  durmg  at  least  the  last 


nanted  for  the  combmatlon^  (on- 
ational  instruction  In  the  school) 
lour  units  may  be  presmttd  for 


but  an  Iniuflident  number  to  warrant  the  full-time  of  a ci 
a part-time  vocatlonol  trade  and  industrial  education  urogi 
The  coordmator  must  be  free  to  carry  on  his  coordmation 
two  class  perieda  of  tha  school  day. 

Two  units  of  high  school  credit  per  year  m^  be  , 
tht-Job  teammg  m employment  and  the  related  vocal... 
phaaea  off  industrial  coop  teaiemg.  Two,  three,  or  lour 
naduattofi. 

A qualified  teacher^oordmator  shall  bead  up  the  program.  (Sea  **Tcnntista  Begula- 
Uooa  for  Certification  of  Teachers.**) 

uona  lor  TRAINING  PROORAMl  , ^ _ 

. Non-rtlmburstd  part-time  copperaUve  training  pronams  shall  opt^^ 
rulea  and  rAulaUooa  goveri^g  the  operattoo  of  reimbursed  part-time  cooptrativo  train- 
mg  pregrama. 

mda  I 


I material  la  quoted  from  tho  liAowmg  official  documents.  State  Departmmt  el 

Sieeetlon,  OordSi  Hull  BuU^g,  Nervine  3,  T^eaa^:  . „ _ - . 

(a)  Tim  Tbnncflsee  State  Plan  For  Vocational  Educattoii.  Scetioa  V,  Vtete  and  &idui> 
friermAcetfiSj^^  Board  Wm  VMittoiMd^catkm.  f 

' ^ukM^kdPSetioiia  and  lUnlmum  Standards,  Tmneaaea  Steta  Board  off  Xdoca- 


THE  TENNESSEE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
PROHIBITED  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  CHILDREN 
UNDER  EIGHTEEN 

50-713.  Prahibiud  occupations  far  chiidren  under  elehUan.  No  minor  under  elghteea 
(18)  years  of  ago  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work: 

(a)  In  settmg  up,  adJusUng,  olUng,  or  cleaning  inachmery;  In  prexlmUy  to  any 
unguarded  belts,  machmery  or  gearing; 

(b)  In  or  about  any  mme  or  quarry; 

(c)  As  a brakeman,  engmeer,  fireman,  conductor  or  motorman  upon  any  railroad 
or  railway,  or  m the  operation  of  any  railway  or  railroad  car  or  aa  o yardman  or  In 
switch  tencUng,  gate  tendmg,  or  In  connection  with  track  eonateuctlOQ  or  repair,  or  as 
a railroad  telegraph  operator; 

(d)  In  or  about  any  plant  manufacturing  exploetvee  or  arttclea  containing  explo- 
sive components,  or  m the  use  or  teenaportatlon  ii  same; 

(e)  In  or  about  planU  manufacturing  iron  or  steel,  oro  reduction  works,  emdters, 
foundries,  forging  shops,  hot  rolUng  miUa,  or  in  any  place  in  which  the  beating,  mating 
or  heat  treatment  of  metals  is  carriad  on; 

(f)  Loggmg  operations,  or  m or  about  sawmills  or  cooperate  atodc  miUa; 

(g)  In  operatmg  or  assisUng  to  operate  any  power-drivan  woodworUng  machine  or 
tool,  laundry  machinery,  dough  brakea,  grtndmg  machmery,  power  punchee  or  ahears, 
wire  or  iron  straightenmg  or  drawmg  machmea,  machmery  used  in  the  cold  rolUog  of 
heavy  metal  stock; 

(h)  As  a driver  of  any  motor  vehicle; 

(i)  In  the  operation  of  any  devator,  crane  or  hoist; 

(J)  In  spray  pamtlng,  or  in  oecupeUons  mvolvmg  expoaure  to  lead  or  Its  com* 
pounds  or  to  dangerous  or  poisonous  dyes  or  chemicals; 

(k)  In  occupations  mvolvmg  exposure  to  radio-active  aubetencea; 

(l)  In  any  place  or  esteblishment  in  which  mtoxicaUng  deohdlc  Uquora  are  aenred 
or  sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises  or  in  which  such  liquors  are  manufactured  or 
bottled; 

(m)  In  any  poolroom; 

Except  sub-secUons  (e),  (g)  and  (J)  ahaU  not  apply  to  • atudent-leamer  between 
sixteen  (If)  and  eighteen  (!•)  years  off  age,  enrolled  in  • eourae  off  study  end  training 
m a cooperative  vocational  training  program  under  a itcognlzed  State  or  local  public 
educaUonal  authority;  provided  further,  that  fuch  student-learner  be  employed  under 
a written  agreement  on  forms  furnished  and  approved  by  the  Oommleaioner  off  Labor 
which  shall  provide  that  the  work  of  the  studenMeerner  m the  occupations  therein  do* 
dared  hazardous,  as  provided  by  sub-acettons  (e),  (g)  and  (J)  shall  be  tocMwitel  to 
his  (raining,  shall  be  mterrnittent  and  tor  abort  periods  off  time,  and  shall  be  under  the 
direct  and  close  supervision  of  a qualified  and  experienced  person;  that  safety  tnetrue- 
tions  shaU  be  given  by  the  school  and  eorreUted  by  the  employer  with  cn4he-Job  train- 
ing; and  that  a schedule  off  organised  end  progreasivo  work  proeeaaee  to  be  peitormed 
on  the  Job  shaU  have  been  prepared.  Such  a written  agreemant  ahaU  cany  the  name 
of  the  student-learner,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  employer,  the  atiidfnt4canicr  and 
his  parents  or  guardian,  the  school  coordinator,  and  the  Stote  eupervleor  off  trade  and 
mdustrial  education  or  hia  representative.  Copies  off  the  agreement  ehell  be  In  quad* ' 
rupUcate,  one  copy  to  be  kept  on  file  by  the  school,  one  by  the  emptoyer,  one  by  the 
State  supervisor,  and  one  copy  forwarded  to  the  Department  off  LaboTi  This  eaemptloG 
for  the  employment  of  a studenMearner  may  be  revoked  in  any  Indivtduel  alluatloa 
wharem  It  to  found  that  reasonabla  precauttons  have  not  been  observed  lor  the  eefety 
of  the  StudenMeamer,  or  that  the  employer  of  such  studenMeainer  bee  nek  compiled 
with  other  provtoimis  rdaUng  to  the  empl^nncnt  of  rnmore  ee  set  cut  by  Sections  SO-701 
through  90-717  off  Tennessee  Code  Annotated.  In  no  inslence  shaU  a etudenMeamer  spend 
more  then  forty-eight  (to)  hours  in  school,  combmed  with  on4he-Job  tratning  and  work, 
la  any  six  days  out  off  seven  eoaseeutive  days. 


Footnote:  These  exemptions  apply  only  to  atudenMeamere  engaged  in  a bonn  Mn 
cooperatlva  training  program  conducted  by  a pubUe  edhool  meeUag  Gw  ctaadarde  iff  tbn 
Tennessee  Stott  Flan  lor  Vocational  Bdacetton  end  the  Bulan  end  BegbtoGsnn  el.  Ibt 
State  Board  off  education. 

xnqulilee  regardtog  GOa  program  eheuid  bo  nddteiwei  ito  Gw  Stoto  Ptiwetor,  ^frnin 
and  Industrial  Bducattoo,  XHMmi  off  Vocattonil  MnonGsn,  sti  OsnisB  Ml  BnOibigt 
If aahviUe,  Tsnaessoe.  ^ 


REMARKS 


■amaSiiii 


r 


•e; 


T i I poiM  icr*m 

l/iMiM 


TENNESSEi  INDUSTRIAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRAINING 
TRAINING  MEMORANDUM 


t.  Tbto  CDDHcathri  RMffRm  li  9f%nlm4  H DravMt 

(CiMek  NM  PliR  ADpIrlEf ) 


iMWMr  vHk: 


riMA 


. Jw  VMrt  Df  tralRlM  wHIi  •«#  rMylar  clMt  ptrM  pw 
4^  •!  ratoM  vpMflMMl  ImtnidlM  V cU»w  IlmlM  Id  MuilrUI  cd- 


•ptratlvD  ittHlwit-lMnMin:  Dr 

riMiR. 


t#b  «N  thy  UeMkyl  lifnicH^,  *"**^'^ 

Vm,  ?•>?  til.  Kh«<l  fcjn^  w an.-Mtpte  «t  »•  ^J{ 


•hmh  Vh  clock  Kourt)  por  of  roUtoG  vocctloMi  iMfroctloA  Id  cIomm 
IIhiIM  Id  lit  GfD«p* 


10. 


So^^rtparS  at*M^  "^!^iE^ll^^^^rl^^t  wHuio 
tkli  Tralotiif  MtmoraR^um. 

Thli  Tralolni  MomoraREiwi  It  •#  fco  pMorM 


li  Ik#  tralaliif  of  oncy  Mrcct  H employ  fko  oboyo  omm^  coop  ihiEonWoonior;  Ip 
prool^  WHliolDb  troToliif  lol  oof  fcorolo  oimI  tko  Kkodulo  of  pwotwt  ot- 
locM  Id  oM  mo4o  o port  of  Nili  trololiiR  otromwol,  for  tfco  mprm^  pwP«« 
•f  Mt  or  fcor  toorfUiif  tho  iMolpoloItvo  ikllU  m4  ocRolHof  mptrlooco  lo  tho 


Thli  TroMIiif  MomwpMiim  it  ft  »o  prmroD  w Doimjmj™ 

party  for  whom  o place  It  pr^KM.  After  M^Pf  •sS? 

tot  with  ot  loott  ti^  it)  coplot  of  tho  Ic^olo  6f>ycoMm  ptto^^^  H to  Go 

ferwardid  Jfc.  Mwrt  SaiyvlMf 


•ccopotlop  of  . 


I Hw  iMwiMMHMr  li  !•  b.  ftirM  th.  •mrtunHy  tmfniS  Ttf*"* 

.f  Mm  mcumHm  hiiMw  MInct  .mT  cIm.  Mipwvtitwi  M a qualillad  and  a» 

porloocoG  portoo. 

4.  TIm  Ininint  aMncy  afftat^nal  ta  ^harO  W MWilw  amatom  bacanM  al 
addIHaaal  aaivteaa  ttat  mlfhf  ba  nndarad>r  Iba  iMaatdaarnar  wtitia  la  «raln> 


la«. 


g.  Iba  ttadanMaainar  tball  aaalami  la  and  wblact  la  all  ratal  and  raflulallani 
adapiad  fram.  Hma  la  mna.  b»  Iba  IraWm  iar  Ih  raaular  amployaai, 

OMloct  tech  mloi  aorf  lOfulaHoot  are  contrary  to  the  ttrm»  of  thit  momorandum. 


order,  ho  will  keep  tho  State  oWco 

of  taVof  end  return  the  othori  to  the  Coordinator  for  oliMbutloo.  ot  doufootod 
with  their  Schedule  of  frocoM  ottochoda 

The  lofol  employment  (houri  §f  umrk)  ^ dodpoMoaroor  «PI  eondit^  ot 
many>r  morwhMri  per  week,  tbrouRhout  tho  ichool  yoor.  ot  bo  tpoodt  lo 
Khool:  ' . . 

In  no  caio  will  tho  employment  M foti  than  ftftM  (IS)  Goort  por  yrooki 
the  mafor  portion  of  wMcn  will  bo  durlnf  tcbool  boons 
In  no  Inttanco  ihall  o itudonMoompr  tpond  n^  than  fortydolfht  (#) 
hourt  In  tchool,  combined  with  on-tho-|ob  tralnlof  and  work,  fo  any  tlx 
dayi  out  of  toron  comocutlvo  dayt ; and 
«a  In  oil  coiot  o monotan  wafo  thall  bo  pnW 

rate  commomurato  wlM  wofot  paid  otW  omptot^  doinf  tlmRor  ororb. 

Two  unitt  toward  hlfh  tchool  iraduaUon  may  bo  aljowod  fnrfSo. 


o. 

b. 


ttudy  and  work  otporlonco  when  carried,  on  tuccottfully  for  o Khool  yoara 
leu  than  o tchoof  year  will  bo  rocofnltod  for  credit. 


a.  The  paronto  of  tho  itodontwioornor  will  not  from  any  rotponilbllily 

wMh  rof  ard  to  tho  pononol  conduct  of  tho  itudfot  whllo  In  tralninf  a 


13. 


‘7a  The  tralninf  may  bo  diKontInuod  at  any  timo  by  any  perm  tinoinf  thIt  momor- 
orondum,  bot  each  ofroot  to  notify  the  other  partial  in  odyanco. 


14. 


G tafoly  indfoctioA  thall  bo  fWoo  by  tho  tchool  and  Corrolatod  by  tho  employer 
with  oo-tho-lob  tralninf  a 


The  work  of  tho  ttudontdoamor  In  an  OMpatlon  hat  boon  Mamd  h^ 
ordout,  at  provided  by  tub-toctlont  lo),  (f  )i  and  j|)  (of , amended,  IWIl 

of  Tonnottoo  Code  Annotatod  nnd^thn  U.  S.  Snerpfaw  of  U^f.  5* 

cupationt  Ordort  Not.  G ••  nnd  13),  thall  bo  IncMontal  to  hit  traloinf,  Aall  b#  S 
Intormittaot  end  for  short  porlodt  of  Nmo.  f; 

In  order  to  tocuro  tho  mMlmum  offocthfoooai  ^ ^ rolotod  •HA  tho  Ipcol 
tchool  oulhoriflot  hovo^omoloyod  o yordinotpr,  w^  X*” 
of  omoloymW,  In  ordnr  to  cnrrntitn  ichool  ImHwtlM  wHh  tho  nn  thn  |nb  on* 
pnrToncoa  , r - 


PLACEMENT  INFOPMATION 


CHECK  those  that  APPLY:  Molo 
StydOiit-Looriior*f  Homo  Addrotiu 
0ofo  of  Kftfy  ■■■,  n.  ■ 


•t  pbmofo. 


Whitou 


Nogrou 


JuniOTrap 


SoniorM. 


i Poet  Groduatfu 


, Tolophono- 


— Soclol  SocurHy  NumGor- 


Ago  Last  lirthdoy- 


Onto  Entorod  Co-Op  Program  . 


•If- 


TroHiInf  Af dfcy- 
ToUpbowo 


Address. 


Coiitocf  OffieloL 


Uiiftb  of  fro Iptng  period 


■ -■  ■ ^ - poto  of  Ploeomont  of  thli  Agoney- 

yoor|i).  Loiight  of  probatloffory  period.  , ■ woohi. 


JK 


Ne,^ — 


Hoo  ORompHoG  lor  iooo  Hiof  piMimim  wot#  boon  oppllod  lor? 

— -Hourt.  ■ p. — ^^Conft  per  Hour.  Second  Yoor:  lit. 


Jl. 


to  . 

JHourt. 


JL. 


..Conti  per  Hof r. 


NO. 

raioe  time 

INSTRUCTOR 

SURJECT 

HRS.  RELATED 

HRS.  OTHER 

DAY 

TlMiONOUTY 

TIMROPPDUTY 

NO.  HOMRI 

0 

Mens 

' ' f 

Tuot,  ^ 

'■  . ■ - ' ' ' "'V'' ' ''  ■■  - 

a 

Wod. 

1 

Thun. 

. - ■' 

Fri. 

, - / , 

.r 

Sof. 

'.  4 ■ 

Sun,  . 

DAIir  TOTALS 

WEEKLY  TOTAL 

W«.  iiw  un^gM^  th'*  pl«n  of  draining  outlined  for  tho  obovt  iwmtd  S.L  tnd  th#  Sohndult  of  PtrocoiiM  ottadiod 

hor^  nfld  iMcb  i ^ ^ 

■:Fpr:Troining^  Agnn^V.'^v' v'..-;  " Studont-Uimor  ■ ; , ; , V: ' : ^ ''.rg 

-or  - ^rdh^  / ' - ■ - ' > r ' - V ' . — I.CXC6ordinotor;.: 


Pirinelpol  e(  Sdioci. 


Trido  Olid  Induttrial  Education,  Dato. 


Approved  by,-  ^ 

Maflod 

^ Dopt.  of  Laber. 


,IV- 


Jor  Stata  Dirietor 


THIS  TRAININe  MEMORANDUM  IS  NOT  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  SCHEDULE  OE  PROCESSES  AnACHED  r 
C^ubtod  In  Geeporatien  with  th^  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Edueati«n,  Trado^^^a^  industrial 

Sarvico,  NashviUo. 


StUDENTS  COPT 


hliiii 


TENNESS]®  vocational^  PART. 

TIME  CO-OPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

—MINIMUM  STANDARDSi- 


OF 


THE  TENNESSEE  STATE  PLAN  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AND  THE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


VoeattOMt  tnda,  ladiuiMd,  jiad  tMhnleaV  tralnini  ia^n  alMlivt  In  all  aehoela 
.Urn  Mala  axeapt  Iba  laria  vocational  and/or  technical  blfh  lebpols.  It  baa  aa  coo  at 

^ ^ ^ th.  davdonmynt  al.barta 


1»E  TENNESSEE  inrATB  DEPA]^^ 

prohibited  OCCUPAtlONS  FOR  GBIUIREN 
:UNDeE,EIGHTBBN  ; 


^ jmvM  instruction  oC  • preoBriton  tarp«  la  th»  dtFClomtni  « tasSt 
inaBipufiUFO  skiUSa  Uboritory  prseHMa  suety*  j^gement.  tttiiimcal  lmowkM| 
FBlatod  kMluitrial  IntormiUon  for  tho  purposo  of  fltUng  ptrsom  for  usmiiI 
«BpM3fia«il  in  trado.  techniCRla  or  industrial  occupatioas.  ^ 

Tw  parMlma  industrial  coop  tralninc  is  one  typo  of  program  designed 

..... d-  - 


W-7U.  PrahMlad  aaaaaatlaaa  far  ahWdraa  aadar  aljWaa.w< 
(U)  yaaia  at  afa  ahaU  ba  aiqMaflrod,  panaitlad  ar  aaCaaat 


^ ...«  coop  program  the  student>loamers  usually  spend  tha.  mornings  In 
During  tlw  afternoon  they  arc  employed  In  cooperating  mdustrlM  in  the  commuiUhf  for 


(a)  b aattbc  up,  adjuatlng,  oillag.  or  daaalad  laiwhlBanri  A pTiida^.  »•  W 
unguarded  Mtip  inartinery  cr  gtartags 


ge^iigpuaa  PUfl^jof  Jsaxnihg  the  manipulauve  akUls  and  to  gain  on-the*Jop  experiiDctt 


Only^laSors  and  seniors,  students  st  least  sixteen  (li)  years  of  sgt.  msy  be  coo- 
sidsrsd  a&gible  for^  snroUment  in  an  Industrial  coop^program.  . 

All  arc  part  of  tha  aenlor  yaar  of  a technician  tm  program  may  be  puraued  on 
a cooperatm  basis  which  meets  the  bssio  standards  ou^ed  h«^. 

Tbe  pcogram  should  be  orgsntEed  and  conducted^  with  tha  advlca  and  counsel^  u 
advisory  eoromittec  consisting  of  representatives  of  employers  and  cmploycea  of  tha 


(b)  Xn  or  about  any  mlae  ar  tMnyi 

(c)  As  ■ bckcmiB.  CBtlMcr.  1^^  cihJudw  or  mclirMM  upb  «y  wltwM 

W TSlMair,  or  to  llM  eperaUM  it  Mjr  nOwiv  cr  rtUniM  "“Jf J“  • * 5 

cwitc:i  iMdlnc,  lato  tcPdlaf.  or  ta  cwaMHoa  wtth  track “ •—■to.  ar  aa 

a sallcoad  (dagrapb  oparators 


A witlim  traininc  aarMment  (tralnlnr  memorandum),  on  approved  fmi  ihaU  te 
drawn  up  tor  aach  AudcnVlcamer,  whl^^  seU  forth  the  skllU  snd  eimi^ces  to  te 
acquired  on  the  Job  and  tha  relaM  tachnlcal  instructioii  to  be  taught  m " 


a aehedule  of  procesees:  tha  mmetary  waga  to  be  paid;  tha  smcMc  training  tima 
stiMdule,  inchtdbig  daily  hours  of  employment  and  to  school; 

laeldsntal  to  his  training,  is  to  be  Intermittent  and  for  short  periods  m time:  that  he 
^sTSfundenhe  ^supervision  of  a quaUM.Md  e^ 


la  to  be  V 


(d)  &i  or  about  any  planl  manulaetoitag  aupliilvao  ar  artlElsa 

sive  oomponentsp  or  In  tba  lisa  or  traasportotlM  if  uma; 

(a)  Xa  or  about  planto  roaautocturlag  Inm  or  stoalt  ora  rs*icHi  ?**!i*f 
foundritsp  forging  ahops»  hot  roDtag  inUls.  ar  ia  any  plaea  la  wUefe  too  aooltoCi 
or  boat  troatment  if  motols  to  eairtod  oas 


that  aifoto  tostntetloa  shall  bo  given  by  the  school  and  correlated  by  the  employe  wito 

- mjg  ^ — -*-• es..u.u^  11. 

; progrsi 

Tba^ogreemenr  shall 


’ spend  provlslm  siwcsblo  to  too  ssiecifie  student* 


endhe-Job  training;  and  any  ot 

^^**n!o*a|^smimfi^  madt  to  qua^pUcato  w q^topUcato,  slnad  by  W*o  am- 
ploytr.  too  student-leamcr  and  his  parents  or  guardian,  the  school  coordlnston  toe 
fiate  iMrcctoc  of  Wade  and  Industrial  Sducatlon  or  his  representsUva  (s  putrtet  Super* 
visor).  ^ * " - - - - . ^ ..  * — 


. One  copy  of  the  complete  agreement  tosU  be  kept  on  filo  by  the  scho^,.  oim 

by  too  ^rtoyw^^o  by  t^  s^te  8!L5J?£lJ25*lS*»  &JS? 


. (O  Loubg  operatkM,  cr  to  cr  about  aawmUia  or  eeoporate  atodc  ariBat 

(111  to  oparalinc  ar  aialatlin  to  opatate  aiqr  pawar-drlran  waadwacUaf  widHM^ 
too).  toundiT  maoblnanr,  dou«h  brakaa.  grlndliic  maohlMcy..  pbw  puaahaa  ar  ikyfc 
wiia  or  inm  atralghtoning  «r  drawtaf  maohlaaa.  machkianr  uaad  to  tha  aaM  lalllai  of 
’ heavy  motol  stock;  - ' 


S^iasardousaccuiMtion,^^^  copy  is  to  bo  forwarded  to  too  State  Department  of  pabor. 
During  the  time  of  employmtntto  the  on-the-job  phase  of  the  program«  the  student- 


leanitr:^  „ ^ 

abanbe 

•ffars  ical 

atudeiiMeameri 


jUM^  be  employ^  ft  n_m<^tonr  w^e  at  a.  rate  commensurate  with  wages 


paid  other  emiwaao  doing  similar  worl..  ^ ^ , ....  .a  ■ 

The  legal  amployment  (hours  st  woric)  of  each  studenMesmer  shall  constot 
af  aa  ma^  or  mem  houra  per  week,  thrmighout  the  school  year,  as  he  spends 

to  toAtiaiftl. 

In  no  esse  will  the  employment  be  less  than  flftem  (IS)  hours  p«  week,  toe 
major  portion  of  which,  tore/<3)  hours  dally,  shi^  te  during  npr»naldayjchool 
hoorsa^lbls  precludes  a student  attending  school  full-toe  ami  meeting  tha  ro* 
qnlrenianta  lor  amptoyiiMnr  wtito  too  normU  day  sriiool  _ 

In  ne  instance  shall  a studsnMeamer  spend  more  then  iorty<otot  (40)  hom 
to  achoelp  combined  wlQi  oodhe-Job  training  and  work,  in  any  six  daya  out  of 
•avsn  consecutive  days. 


(h)  As  a driver  ef  any  motor  vchlcla; 

(I)  to  tlw  eperato  of  any  olivotM%  crano  or  halsts 

(J)  to  tpray  patottog.  or  to  oeeopotloiis  tovoMog  oxpaauro  to  bnd  or  Ito  oaaa* 

pounds  or  to  dangmoo  or  polaanooa  4y«  or  obamicals; 

iky  Jn 

(I)  to  ony  plaeo  or  oatebUstowto  to  wklck  totoxicitliig  otoslwao  H 
or  sold  tor  contumpUen  on.  tha  prawilm  or  to  wkMi  aiieh  Ugosn  aro : 


botllad; 

(m)  to  any  poolroem: 


Provision  shall  bo*mada  for  adequata  coordination  and  supervision  of  the 
program  and  aulllcim  time  must  be  provided  for  a coordinator  to  visit  ampXoyara 
anfotudanHtafaars'on  tho  Job*  ^ ■ 

During  tha  halMay  In  scho^  the  industrial  cooperattvo  Programs  aro  to  ba  or* 


to  provldo  aach  studcnMcarnar  with:  , _ ^ ^ 

-a... .A  regular  jriasspmod  per  pC 


- Plan  A.  .Two  yean  U trali^  with  < 
wlatod  vocaUonal  wtxuctioit,  iwrtMinjr  to 
thia  DTOim  and  taught  & the  coordinate; 


his  occupatknp  In  classaa  Umltod  to 


p-Hod.  p«r 

* -**- ^‘‘nal  in aa—.A— ■ 


’ ' mini  of  I)k  clock  hours)  of  ralstad  vdestionsT  Instruction  to  classes  Umltod  to 
Dio  group  and  taught  1^.  tho  coordinator:  and  ... 

TWO  regular  aubjscta  (usnalto  required)  toward  graduation*  ' 

< Deta  iT^todustrial  OooparaUva  Programa  enrolling  only  studenMcarnen  in  approved 
triide.  Industrial;  w tehnwal  occupatim,  undsr  Plan  A or  B above,  md^hoioco^ 
etdiiiale  dsSoS  hto  tob-thne.to  the  Cooperative  Prowam,  may  ^ c^^  a 100% 
vncatienal  trade  and  industrial  educatton  program  and,  reimburied  a*  *y*S*^x 


.'lIM  fa  tbsoifallift  programs  mrolUng  at  iaast  &ly  <flp>  etnt  of  tha  ttadw^ 
leaiSiK  to  aigneved  toa&7  wdntrtal  cir  w *4 


ollMr.lypsa  Qsecupations  having  a recognized  learning, period jm  ai  le^  one  (I)  year; 
CancMma  stfwrm  voeationax  instruction  clsiscs  tor  the  toyo  .groups;  the 

dmmes  his  entire  time  to  the  cooperstlm  pronsms:  meet  ifi  oto«»  lemiiM- 


'beovdlaater  dtt^es  his  entire  time  *o  me  coo^Buyv 


le  voeauonsl 


Mote  S*  Industrial  Cooparatl^  programs  enrolling  only  studentdeamers  aa  In  Npla  1. 
bto a^oordlnator  may  bo^consldf^ 
' - — ‘‘nnal  trad#  and  Industrial  adwatloo  program  and  ralmoursed.aa  fn^* 


vocational  toad#  and  industrial  aducatloo  program  and  ralmburMd  m suCha 
alar  must  bo  free  to  esrry  on  his  ooordInattM  dutiaa  during  at  least  the  last 


pariods  of  the  , school  d.a; 
fits  of  r*  


TWw.gfits  of  .high  school  cn 


bo  granted  tor  the  eombtoUon  (o|^ 


vocafioMi  liudhiottenln  th^a^i^l) 

TWO,  throe,  or  tour  unito  may  bo  pceewiled  tor 


<■ 


AjjSifiMdtoa^iyp^  ^ ^ program, 


Bseapt  vulMaeltaM  (a),  (»  aa«  <))  man  aat  awkr  U a akHiat  teawr  kabay 
alxlaaa  (lt>  awl  aICbtatM  (U)  yaara  at  m.  a«*Hai  ki  a aawaa  m a^  ^ 
in  a eoopaf atlva  voeatlaAal  trihi  yNvnua  «kkr  a kaengakal  Btala  aa  laaai  yiy 
adixatiaBar.  auUMflly:  MaaMa«  faithar,  Itat  aw*  atataHaanw 
a wiiltan  aMaamaat  aw  Iwiaa  tarakbad  aa*  awtaaad  by  ma  Cbaairimiair  at  .La^ 
whiA  abaU  wravida  Ibat  tha  watk  at  «ba  itadwH  laarny  M _Ma  aawyyaa  dyala,dy 
darad  liaaaidwia.  aa  maldad  by  aalMaaUaaa  (a).  (I)  «ad  W ■!*■.  )W  Jaaldaj^l  Ja 
hla  fralain,,  ibaH  ba  hdarwittaat  aad  Mr  akirt  mHada  at  tbaa.  aad  jkrt  tba 

araet  and  doaa  aupatvitiM  at  a iaabdad  am  wquriiaad  pariaa;  a^  Jaakwi 
tiona  ahaU  ba  ,l««i  by  Mw  aaheai  aad  aandatad  by  Ow  aaMMorar  wkb  ak  Ma-Mk 
iar,  aad  that  a aabaddla  at  imalaad  aad  ptmmtn  wwk  M«aaaaaa  M ba  r“** 
on  tha  Mb  ahaB  haw  baan  ynyaiad.  Bnm  a mltiaa 
at  tha  itadwHManwr.  and  man  ba  M«iad  by  tba  awjwyar. 

Ma  pannta  or  taaidlaii.  tba  aeboal  aaordtaator,  aad  tha  Mata  l ^ 

Indu^  adueatka  ar  bk  lawcaaaauttw.  Oa,M  d tba  agMaiiat  abaB  ba  MjaaM 
raplkata.  ana  aanr  to  ba  baft  aw  dia  by  tha  a*aaV  aaa  by  ^ aawmwft  aaa  >y  m» 
Mtaanpankar,  aad  aaa  cam  Mrwaidad  ta  tba^Dmartiaiat  at  taky.  trnmllm 
lor  tba  amMoymaat  at  a atudkitlaaraar  mar  ba  rtvibal  M aay  Mdhimal_alMally 
wharahi  It  k fauad  that  raaiaaabia  maaaatHaa  ha«a  aat  baaa  ibaimd  Mr  ma  aaMkr 
at  tha  atadaatMaiaar.  ar  mat  tba  aaeiMytr  at  M atadiyMiw  ^ 
witii  olbtr  pwvkMaa  lalalMc  la  tha  anymmaat  at  mfakcam  wt  wrtby  l 
tbnum  N41T  at  tbaaaaaaa  Oada  Aimkdad..  la  aa  Mataaat  .ban  a 
•««Mt  thTft  fiHtf  klbt  («)  btifi  hi  rtf-TT*i 
m aay  mi  daya  aad  at  aavaa  aaataenttva  daya. 


BMMIma  cooparativa  tramlnr  ptovram,  thm  oparala  widar  tta 
lamcntad^woparalka  of1t3mbataad pamUaM  aeaparattva  ttala- 


Mam  tba  MaatrtndjdHeUI  dacawaata,  Btala 


RUiASm 


1111111^^ 


iililiii 


T « I FORM  iCTJM 
4/4I-4M 


TENNESSEE  INDUSTRIAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRAINING 
TRAINING  MEMORANDUM 


1.  Thil  Induilriil  CMpfritivf  Prefram  li  trgipiifd  H prtvtdt 
(ChKk  thf  Flan  applying) 

Plan  A.  - Twa  yaari  of  training  with  ona  ragular  daii  parl^  par 

day  of  raiatad  vocational  initructlon  In  clauat  limitad  to  Induitrlal  co- 
oparativa  itudanMaarnart;  or 

Plan  t*  . Ona  yMr  of  training  with  two  ragular  clatt  paric^t  (mini- 

mum IVi  clock  hours)  par  day  of  raiatad  vocational  instruction  In  clatiai 
limitad  to  tho  fraup. 

2.  Tha  training  agancy  agraas  to  omploy  tha  abova  namad  coop  itudanMaamar;  to 
provide  on-tha-iob  training  at  lat  out  harain  and  tha  tchadula  of  procassat  at- 
tached to  and  made  a part  of  this  training  agraamant,  for  the  axprassad  purpose 
•f  hit  or  her  learning  tha  manipulative  skills  and  acquiring  asparianca  in  the 

occupation  of  — ; '•  , . — ■ ~ — • 

3.  Tha  studant-laarnar  Is  to  be  given  tha  opportunity  to  progress  through  the  various 
phases  of  tha  occupation  under  direct  and  close  supervision  of  a qualified  and  ax- 
pariancad  parson. 

4.  Tha  training  agancy  agraas  not  to  discharge  any  ragular  amployaa  because  of 
additional  services  that  might  be  rendered  ty  tha  studant-laarnar  while  in  train- 
ing. 

5.  Tha  studant-laarnar  shall  conform  to  and  be  subiact  to  ail  rules  and  regulations 

adopted  from  time  to  time  by  tha  training  agancy  for  amployaas, 

unlus  such  rules  and  regulations*  are  contrary  to  tha  terms  of  this  memorandum. 

4.  The  parents  of  tha  studant-laarnar  will  not  be  raliavad  from  any  rasponsIbiHty 
with  regard  to  tho  personal  conduct  of  tha  student  while  In  training. 

7.  Tha  training  may  be  discontinued  at  any  time  by  any  parson,  singing  this  mamor- 
orandum,  but  each  agraas  to  notify  tha  other  parties  in  advance. 

I.  Safety  Instruction  shall  be  given  by  tha  school  and  correlated  by  tha  employer 
with  on4ha-|ob  training. 


tha  studanMaarnar  with: 


this  Training  Memorandum. 

10.  This  Training  Mamarandum  Is  to  be  prepared  in  guli^pllcata  and  V ^ 

party  for  whom  a place  is  provided.  Attar  securing  slonaturas  tWs  anilw 

sat  with  at  least  two  (2)  copies  ot  tha  Schedule  of  frpCMSas  *9- 

forwarded  to  tha  Regional  Suparvisor  of  Trade  and  *'»***j!** 
order,  ha  will  keep  tha  Slate  oftica  copy,  forward  a copy,  ta  the  State 
of  Lator  and  return  tha  others  to  the  Coordinator  (or  distribution,  as  designated 
with  their  Schedule  af  ProcassH  aHachad. 

11.  Tha  legal  employment  (hours  at  work)  of  each  ttudanMaamar 

many  or  more  nours  par  wart,  throughout  the  school  year,  as  ho  spends  »■ 
school:  . » . L 

a.  In  no  case  will  tha  employment  be  lass  than  tiftaan  (IS)  hours  par  weak, 
tha  rnnlor  portion  of  which  will  be  durinn  school  hours; 

b.  In  no  initancn  .hall  a HudanJ.laarnar  ipand  mara  than  W 

hours  in  school,  combined  with  on-tha-iob  training  and  work.  In  any  six 
days  out  of  seven  cansaeutivo  days;  and 

Ca  In  rill  cases  a monetary  wage  shall  be  paid  each  studant-laarfiar,  at  a 
rata  commensurate  with  wages  paid  other  amplayaas  doing  similar  worka 

12.  Two  units  toward  high  school  graduation  may  be  iljwad  for 

study  and  work  axparianca  whan  carried  on  luccaisfully  for  a Khool  year.  Nothing 
lets  than  a school  year  will  be  racagniiod  tor  credita 

13.  Tha  work  of  tha  studanMaarnar  In  an  occupation  which  has  bwn 
ardous,  as  provided  by  sub-SKtlans  (•)•,, (9l«  {nd  (I) 

of  Tannaisaa  Coda  Annotated  and  tha  U.  S.  Sacratary  of  Lsbor,  Hasardous 
cupations  Orders  Nos.  S,  i,  and  12),  shall  be  Incidental  to  his  training,  shall  bo 
Intermittent  and  for  short  periods  of  time. 

14  In  order  to  secure  tha  maximum  affactivanais  from  tha  raiatad  study  the  iMal 
school  authorities  have  employed  a coordinator  who  will  make  visits  to  the  place 
of  employment.  In  order  to  correlate  school  Instruction  with  tha  oiMha-|ab  ox- 
parlance. 


CHECK  THOSE  THAT  APPLY:  Malo. 

Studant-Loarnar's  Homo  Addross 

Dato  of  tirth  ■ 


Famalo. 


PLACEMENT 

; Whito 


INFORMATION 

^ — ; Negro  


>;  Junior.* 


Sonlor. 


Post  Graduofiu 


. Telephono. 


J9- 


Age  Last  Birthday- 


. Dato  Entorgd  Co-Op  Progrom 


. Social  Socurity  NumWar.. 


Jt- 


Training  Agoncy 
Tola  phono 


Addross- 


Contact  Official Date  of  Placament  at  this  Agancy. 

yoar(s).  Langht  of  probationary  pariod.,,..-^ weaks. 

Has  tkamption  far  law  than  minimum  waga  baan  appliad  for?  Yas_  No From  — ■■  ■■  ''  '■  ' 


-It- 


Langth  of  training  ptriod 


Com  pans  ation: ' First  Yaar:  1st. 


-Hours*. 


..Cents  par  Hour.  Second  Yaar:  Ist- 


— ta  - 
-Hours- 


J9- 


n 

S 


4A 

& 


-Cants  par  Hour. 


NO. 

rERIOD  TIME 

INSTRUCTOR 

SUIJECT 

HRS.  RELATED 

HRS.  OTHER  { 

DAY 

TIME  ON  DUTY 

TIME  OFF  DUTY 

NO.  HOURS 

0 

Mon* 

1 

Tuts- 

2 

Wtd. 

3 

Thurs. 

4 

Fri* 

Stf* 

h 

Sun. 

DAILY  TOTALS 

WEEKLY  TOTAL 

9 

A 

C 

m 


£ 


We.  the  underiigned.  agree  to  follow  thii  plan  of  training  as  outlined  for  the  above  named  S.L  end  the  Schedule  of  Proeeiies  etteehad 
hereto  and  made  a of  thif  training  program: 

Student-Loarner 


For  Training  Agoney. 
Parent  or  Goerdian- 
Principal  of  School — 


r 


I.C.T.  Coordinator 

Approved  by 

Mailed  To 
Dept,  of  Labor. 


z 

3 


.,19. 


-for  State  Director 
19 


Trade  end  Induitrial  Education.  Date 

THIS  TRAINING  MEMORANDUM  IS  NOT  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  SCHEDULE  OF  PROCESSES  AHACHED 
Conducted  in  Cooperation  with  tho  Tenneuee  State  Department  of  Education.  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Trade  end  Industrial 
StrvicG,  Na^villt. 


STATE  T & I COPY 


TENNESSEE  VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  PART* 
TIME  CO-OPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

—MINIMUM  STANDARDSi- 


OF 

THE  TENNESSEE  STATE  PLAN  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AND  THE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Vocational  trade,  industrial,  and  technical  tralninf  Is  an  elective  in  all  schools  of 
the  State  except  the  large  vocational  and/or  technical  high  schools.  It  has  as  one  of 

*^'*^*%*provlde  InstrucUon  of  a preparatory  type  In  the  development  of  ,t>f *lc 
manlpuiaUve  skills,  laboratory  practice,  saKty*  judgement,  t^hnical  knowledge, 
and  related  industrial  Information  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  persons  for  useful 
employment  in  trade,  technical,  or  Industrial  occupations.  ^ « 

This  part-time  industrial  coop  training  is  one  type  of  program  designed  to 
carry  out  purpose.  ^ 

In  tne  coop  program  the  student-leamors  usually  si^nd  the  mornings  in  school, 
tiurlng  the  afternoon  they  are  employed  In  cooperating  industries  In  the  community  for 
the  e^^nnress  purpose  of  learning  the  manipulative  ^lUs  and  to  gain  on-the-job  experiences 

*Chlfy*l!uSw  students  at  least  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age,  may  be  con- 
sider^ eligible  for  enrollment  in  an  Industrial  coop  program.  ^ ^ 

All  or  a part  of  the  senior  year  of  a technician  type  program  may  be  pursued  on 
a cooperative  basis  which  meets  the  basic  standards  outlined  herein.  ^ 

Tm  program  should  be  organized  and  conducted  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  an 
advisory  comm.Htee  consisting  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employees  of  the 

A written  training  agreement  (training  memorandum),  on  approved  f^ms  shall  be 
drawn  up  for  each  student-learner,  which  sets  forth  the  skills  *o  ^ 

acquired  on  the  job  and  \'he  related  technical  Instruction  to  be  taught  in  the  school  in 
a achcdule  of  processes;  the  monetary  wage  to  be  paid;  the  specific  training  tinie 
schedule.  Including  dally  ho'irs  of  employment  and  In  school:  that  the  employnient  is 
incldentel  to  his  training.  Is  to  be  Intermittent  and  for  short  P«rlod^l  time:  that  he 
is  to  be  under  the  dlre»  and  close  supervision  of  a qualified  and  ejmerienced  person, 
that  safety  Instruction  shall  be  given  by  the  school  anrf  conrelated  by  fte^^ 
on-the-^b  training;  and  any  other  sp^al  provisions  applicable  to  the  specific  student- 

made  in  quadruplicate  or  quIntupUcato,  sined  by  the  em- 
ployer, the  student-learner  end  his  parents  or  guardian,  the  school  CMrdinator.  an^^ 
SUte  birector  of  Tfade  and  Industrial  EducaUon  or  his  wpresentative  (a  DistrictSu^^^^ 
visor).  One  copy  of  the  complete  agreement  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  school,  om 
by  the  employer;  one  by  the  SUte  Director  end  In  cases  where  the  ejPloyjnent  Is  In 
a hazardous  occupaUcu,  one  copy  is  to  forwarded  to  the  State  Department  of  Labor. 

During  the  of  employment  in  the  on-the-job  phase  of  the  program,  the  student- 
learner: 


’ be  legally  employed  in  an  approved  trade  or  Industrial  occupation  which 
oilers  real  opportunities  for  tralnlng.^employment.  and  advancemer* 
student-learner,  and  which  la  socially  respectable  In  the  community. 


Shall  b<‘  employed  at  a moncUry  wage  at  a rate  commensurate  with  wages 
paid  other  (smpioyecs  doing  simUax  work.  , ^ i * 

The  legal  employment  (hours  at  work)  of  each  studenMeamer  shall  co^ut 
^ as  many  or  more  hours  per  week,  throughout  the  school  year,  at  he  spends 

*S*no  csTe  will  the  employment  be  less  than  fiftten  (15)  hours  W week,  ^ 
major  portion  of  which,  three  (3)  hours  dally,  sh^ 

hours,  ^is  precludes  a student  attending  school  fuU-Ume  and  meeting  the  re- 
quirements for  employment  Mtside  the  norm^  day 

In  no  insUnce  shall  a student-learner  spend  more  than  forty-eight  (4S)  hours 
in  fchool.  combined  with  on-the-job  training  and  work,  in  any  six  days  out  of 

'**'^*!ftro^jfior^shal?^e*made  for  adequate  coordination  and  mpe^sion  of  the 
prwam  and  sulflclent  Ume  must  be  provided  for  a coordinator  to  visit  employers 

During^ihe  ha£^y  to  iShoS?*the  Industrial  Cooperative  Programs  are  to  be 
ganlud  to  provide  each  student-learner  with: 

Plu  A.  ..TWO  >e?r»  Of  .wUh  OM  « 

or 


---in  A.  Two  years  of  training  with  < 
related  vocational  InstrucUon.  pertdnlng  to 
this Jproup  and  taught  by  tha  coordinator: 


THE  TENNESSEE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
PROHIBITED  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  CHILDREN 
UNDER  EIGHTEEN 

S0-7U.  Ffthimm  ...uwtlww  for  olilMwii  — tltMiiiii  H,  wtoor  eUhtwo 
(11)  years  of  age  shall  be  empteged,  pemUted  er  Mffeted  le  werk: 

(a>  In  setting  up,  adjutUng,  eUlngt  dr  to  Pfwimlto  to  eny 

unguarded  belts,  machinery  er  geerkigt 

(b)  1m  or  about  any  mine  or  queny; 

(c)  As  e brikeman,  engiiieer.  fliemee,  isedertsr  er  malorman  upon  m raUro^ 
or  raUway,  or  in  the  operattM  el  any  reStwey  er  reUieed  ear  er  ee  a yeidmen  or  to 
switch  tending,  gate  tending,  or  In  ceeneeUiw  witli  track  amlnictloa  or  itpelr,  or  ee 
a railroad  telegraph  operator; 

(d)  In  or  about  any  plant  maaotoctafkif  eaplcitvw  er  erttOea  containing  explo- 
sive components,  or  In  the  use  er  trencperlatlMi  el  same; 

(e)  In  or  about  giants  manuferiiirtog  Iron  er  steel,  ere  reduetten  worte 
foundries,  forging  shops,  hot  roQtiif  mills,  er  la  any  9lm  to  whIA  the  heattiig;  mtlUng 
or  heat  treatment  of  metals  to  centod  sa; 

(f)  Logging  operations,  or  In  er  Oheat  sewmllto  er  ceeperste  atoai  mills; 

(g)  In  operating  or  essisting  to  operate  any  pmrafidrivea  woodwerfclng  macl^e  or 
tool.  Uundry  machinery,  dough  brakes,  grtoding  mecMneiy.  pew«r  tomehes  or 

wire  or  iron  straightening  or  drewing  maehbifi,  mechtoffy  used  In  the  cbld  rolling  of 
heavy  metal  stock; 

(h)  As  e driver  of  eny  melsr  vchtoto; 

(i)  In  the  opcretloa  el  any  dlevater,  eraat  er 

(j)  Xn  spray  painting,  er  la 
pounds  or  to  dangerous  er 

(k)  Zn  occupations  Involving  exposme  to 

(l)  Xn  eny  plaee  or  ettabUshmenl  la  whtoli 
or  sold  for  consumpHon  on  the  premHes  er  to 
botUed; 


mantlsas  kivflvbig  expsenn  te  lead  or  iU  com- 

dree  ar  ekemtosls; 


btoalMlto  Uqiiora  are  eerved 
llqneia  are  maattfeetured  or 


%.**^e  year  o?  training  with  two  regular  class  periods  per  day  (mini- 
mum of  clock  hours)  of  related  vocations  tostracUon  in  classes  limited  to 
the  group  and  tau&t  by  the  coordinator:  and  ^ 

Two  regular  sublets  (usually  muired)  toward  paduatlon. 

Not#  I.  Industrial  CooperaUve  Prowams  enroUtog  only  »to4en^arners  to  app^ 
trade.  Industrial,  or  technical  occupations,  under  Plan  A or  B above,  and  whose 
oratoator  devotra  his  full-Ume  to  th#  Cooperative  program,  may  ^ considered  a 100% 
vocational  trade  and  industrial  education  program  *"d  reli^uw^  as  sw^ 

Note  X.  Cooperative  programs  enrolling  at  least  fifty  (50)  per  cent  of  toe  stodw^ 
learners  to  anproved  trade,  mdustrlal  or  tcchnIcSl  JiV! 

other  types  oiMCupations  ha^g  a recomlzed  leeptog  period  of 

Conducts  separate  relaM  vocational  InstrucUon  classes  for  the  two  ,greup?«„,toe 
coordinator  dei^s  hit  enUr#  Urn#  to  the  cooperaUve  programs:  >2®®*  J}S. 
menu  of  an  Industrial  cooperaUve  program,  may  te  consider^  e part-time  vocational 
trad#  and  Industrial  education  program  and  reimbursed  ••  »uch* . , 

Note  3.  Industrial  Cooperative  pro^ams  enrolling^only  s^ent-learners  as  to  Note  ij 
but  an  Insufficient  number  to  wan^t  the  fuU-Uine  of  a coordlna^  m 
a pMt4Smt  vocaUonol  trade  and  industrial  educaUon  Ry*f**S 

TMTcoordtoator  must  be  free  to  carry  on  hto  coordination  duUes  during  at  least  the  last 

h1gh^h®**CT^Vpe>f  year  may  be  ITanted  for  the  eeptolMUM  (^ 
the-tob  tral^g  to  employment  anothe  related  vocational  tostnicUop  to  the^yhool) 
pteME  5 InSistrial  SSp^trato^  Two,  thrte,  or  Iter  unite  may  te  presnted  for 

A qtoSified  teactei^rdlnator  shaU  bead  up  the  program.  (See  **TKmefi«e  Xegnla- 

tlOU  to,  TRAININO  PMORAM, 

teg  pfograma. 

•ThlE  matarlal  la  quoted  from  toe  Idllowtog^^dal  documents,  itate  X)«par(m«il  d 
Xdiieallon.  CordtU  Htul  BuU^g,  NashvUla  3,  TbnnessM: 

trial  Kducatloa.  Tannassce  State  Board  For  Voeattonm  Sducau^  Junt.  w 
^^  (^ and  Minimum  Standards,  Tcoauiae  mate  Board  el 


(m)  Zn  any  poolroom; 

Except  sulHwetloas  (e),  (g)  and  (J)  MteB  aol 
sixteen  (M)  and  eighteen  (U)  yean  el  age,  eanffli 
in  a cooperative  vocational  kratoiag  pngraai  aada 
cducationid  authority;  peevUM  luitliar,  that  aaek 
a written  agraament  an  ferma  fumtekad  and  ^ — 
which  shall  provida  that  Iba  watk  al  tha 


apply  la  a atodraMaama?  batwaan 
I ki  a aaarsi  al  itady  and  tratobig 
a NiagBliaa  State  er  loeal  p^o 
ataicaMamar  ka  amployad  tinder 
by  tka  Ceaunteetanar  al  Labor 

ff  ki  Iba  aaaupatloae  thareto  da- 

ciai^  'tezart^^  aa  pravIM  by  aubnaaikma  (a>,  (g>  and  (I)  xlton  ba  tocUsatel  to 
his  training.  ahaU  ba  totermitteat  and  tor  iberl  partito  al  tkaa.  and  *!L 
direct  and  close  auparvisloa  al  a fealMad  and  pyariraead  9fnmiVUi  Mtototos^ 
Uons  shaU  ba  given  by  tha  acbael  and  damlalad  by  tba  aamliyM  ••tti  anjba^tra^ 
tog;  and  that  a acbadiila  al  argaataad  and  piagiaaMva  watk  piaaaaaaa  to  ba  pnformed 
on  the  Job  shaU  have  baaa  praparad.  SaMi  a written  agraamaat  ea^  tba  aama 
of  tha  studenMaarnar,  and  ahaU  ba  Mgnad  by  tba  amptoyar.  tba  «toton^*»f 
his  parents  or  guardtan,  tha  aakaaX  aeardbulir.  and  tka  Btato  aapacvlM  al  tr^  nd 
industrial  education  or  Ms  repraeeatattaa,  dptoa  a|  tha  agraaaMBl  abaU  bo  ki^a^ 
rapiieate,  onocopytobokaplaaitobytba  aabaM,  dtto_^  ^ wo  by  too 

State  supervisor,  and  ana  capy  torwardgd  to  tba  *toypl«wt  al  Idbaft^^ 
for  tha  amploymant  al  a etadanl  laaraar  awy  ba  rpibi^  ay  todly^  aituaUy 
wherein  it  to  found  thP  raaaoaahla  praenaMeae  bava  aal  bean  abaarvrt  tor  the  aaf^ 
of  the  StudenMaarnar,  ar  that  tba  amptoyar  al  aa*  maiaitteraar  to  nal 
with  ototr  provtolona  ratattag  la  tha  ampliymiat  al  mbtara  aa  eat  a*^  SacUona  •d*loi 
through  Bhrir  M Tbaaaaaaa  Cade  Aaaatetod,,  to  an  laitaaea  ahiU  a atodantdaarMr  epto 
more  than  forty  light  («)  baara  fix  aitot,  aimbtoad  wllk  aatbalib  Inhiing  and  work, 
in  any  atx  daya  aal  al  aavaa  aaaaaaattva  daya. 


yootnota!  Tlkwa  anmpttsaa  1 
cooperaUve  trabitaf  program  ( 

Tbnnassea  itota  Ftoa  tor  Var 
itota  Board  al  Bdactttoa, 


toqulrlaa 
and  Xtotoal 
Kaakvilla!, 


SMtoffi  al 


I ki  a bona  fide 
laltha 
> al  the 


ibada 
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HUUNM6  MEMOMNDUM 


i»  TMft  iMhnlfUl  CMptralfv*  nwgitm  it  Jff  mini  H 


t.  A.kMmI#  tf  fMwbM  ji»<  wyrtjtycttiii  ^y**ng*^g  fij 

fob  Hw  rtUM  IwAkImI  liMlnKnif,  fiicMiHf  •ccvM 
M f«HH  Julb*  teliwil  Nm4*m  •w.aw^lt  ^ 

C*  «7Sidi  ttwMMMffitr’t  CMM  «f  iMr  H t •! 


fiM  A.  1W#  VMrt  «f  trafiifM  wMi  •m  cltM  jMrM  Mr 

Mf  «f  r#l«M  vmtwMl  laiInKtUMilR  tUmm  ItmM  t*  Muitrlal  «#* 
•fMCAthra  fhiMtblftfMn;  M 


•^JLn. 

KiiilM 


Cm  vttr  ft  fr»l«?if  wftb  Iwt  vto«i«r  cImi  p«fM  (mfil- 
MUffl  Mr  tM  il  r«l«M  vMttIml  iMirvctiMi  i»  clMm 


Hi#  grant* 

H4  fraftlMf  ntfcy  Airara  In 

pimM*  nn*Hin>inb  trafntiHi  «t  — --  . ^ 

USi4  lo  «M  rang#  n M^t  nf  IMi  trainlnf^  MframMl.  for  fot  raprauM 
•I  gSt  or  btr  fotnilif  fo«  ratiYMMhra  ililto  owl  ocwi!!H««  ovmHwico  I»  tho 


praporag 

thti  Trolnliif  Momwoogum. 

It  Thli  Troiol 
porty  for 


iriMi  fo  owpliir  fbo  olwra 'Mwog  coop  ifogoiit«tMrafr;  fo 
Ml  ow  li^o  owl  Ibo  tcbogvlo  of  procottot  ol- 


occwpolfoii  ot  . 


tu!7sA  asa.'ggaftsssiatf 
s'sif  :si  X'%.‘8u!rr&ssist^ 

witti  tboir  Scfctgnlo  of  foocoMOi  otocM* 

II.  Tho  iMcf  omplovmoiil  Chiwt  of  iroih)  ^ oo^  tfogyil  fooraor  orlll  joog^ 
many  or  pioro  fcoort  por  wool*  Hnwiihiol  tho  tchool  yoofv  ot  bp  iptogt  in. 


tchool: 


lira  ilog^4Mraor  1$  lb  bo  «Ivm  lira  oiforfoiiHy  fo  tfof ^ f^rMrab  lira  vorioot 


pbOMi  of  ibo  ocMMl^  MNW  girbb  oo 

pirioocog  powo* 


A Tho  IrofotNg  bp«ray  ograot^oot  fo  gjKbofoo  m ro«lor;oraploy#o^,lraMMM  of 
ogglffooorMralMft  fool  oggfo  bo  rawlorag  ty  foo  Ifogoot4ooraor  whllo  lo  Irolw 

t lira  tffolwibfoom^^  bp  raWoct  fo^  oil.  rulot  oiig  rogMlottom 

ogppfog  Irara.Timo  fo  Him  .by  foo  bploiira  for  omph^w* 

pilfM  foeb  niloi  owl  raputotfoot  ora  coiitronf  to  foo  forfoi  of  foil  momoroodiim. 


A Tho  Mraoft  ^ foo  tfogfol  rollMog  ■ ffora,  ooy  rograotlMniy 

' fofo  rpfofo  fo  foo  poMfol  fobgp  Pf  foo  tfogotl  oblfo  fo  trololof. 


7.  Tho  fTpiplog  nwy  bo  gticopiliiMg  ol  ooy  Ifnra  by  ony  ponoo  iltralnf  foil 
oroiNfom;  big  ooch  ograoi  fo  nollfy  foo  ofoor  poiflot  In  ogvonco. 


momor- 


A Sofolf  Intlraclloo  iboll  bo  f hrao  by  foo  icbool  ong  corralofog  by  foo  omployor 
wHb  oo-fopfob  Irolniiif. 


foo  mo|or  portion  of 

b.  In  no  Ingonco  grail  o iMonblooriMw  .iptng  prara  foy  W 

nnvri  In  ichool,  ponfolirag  wlfo  on*foo-lpb  Irolnini  ong  iirafo,  jo  ony  tu 
goyt  pvt  of  Mvon  comocvHvo  goyi;  ong 

c.  In  oil  COMO  o prapofory  wogo  ifoli  bp  po|g  pocb  tfogopt'lMryv  ol j 
rofo  cofwnonwrofo  wifo  wopot  Hfo  ofoor  oraploj^  gpinf  iiMfora 

It.  Two  MiH  foirorg  hlpb  ichool  frogiiP^  firay  bo  olhrarag  for  foo  cwnbtnog 

itvgy  ong  worfc  ORporionco  whop  corriog  on  wccowfvify  for  o tcbool  yoor*  NotMop 
Ipu  than  o KbooTyoar  wlH  N racognliag  for  cragg*, 

II.  Tho  work  of  foo  iManbtoornpr.  In  on  Mcwratlon 

orgous*  01  pravWog  by  nAmcIIom Jo),  i%h  fogJJ^  (of  oWMgag  loc^  foW 
of  TaniwMPo  Cogo  Annolotog  oog.foo.ll*  A ^*2!}^  Hmfgpot  ^ 

cvpationi  Organ  Not.  A ••  ong  UK  fooH  bO  {ncfoanlol  fo  bit  troMnt»  iball  bo 
Inttrmlftpnl  ong  for  abort  portogi  of  bmp. 

M.  In  orgpr  fo  locvra  foo  moilpivni  nffactbanora  ffpni^^  % 

Khoof  ovthorltlii  hayo.ompfoM  o.  coorginotpr  wira  will  ra^  vMN  fo  fop  ploco 
of  ompfo^nt,  In  orgtr  fo  coiroloto  tcbool  Iwtraciloo  wWb  Ibo  opfoolni  oo« 


I 
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THIS  YKAINlNe  MEMORANDUM  IS  NOT  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  SCHEDULE  Of  PROCESSES  AHACHED 
Tliih^Had  in  rnnpOT  Tt^rTWTf  State  Dapartmant  of  Glueatfo.  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Trade  and  Industrial 

Service,  Nashvilla. 
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TENNESSEE  VOCATIONAL  INDUSTKWI.^; 
time  COiGPERAtiVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


OP 


i ■'• 


THIt  TENNl^EE  STATE  PLAN 

BDUCAWON  ANR  THE  ROLES  AND  REGULATIONS 

VmRIIobRI  Iradti  IndustHaL  ftAd  technteat  ^ainiDf  is  aa  elecHvo  In  aU  schools  of 
iJIalaS^jdl  tlia  laria  watlanal  and/or  tccJmlciI  W<h  schools^  it  has  as  on#  of 


THE  TENNESSEE  STATE  DEPARTMBOT  OP  LABOR 
, PROHIBITED  OCCUPATIONS  POR  CHILDREN 
UNDER  EIGHTEEN 


ratow  typa  In  the^  devdopment  of  baste 
saMtyf  ^daement.  technical  Jmowle^lge. 
“ of  fiUtot  persona  for  usehii 


mmm  mtiit — ..dustflal  infOrmaUcd  for  tha  Arpote  of  httin 
SnlapHiMit  m fra  lit  trrhirtm*  or  hidustrial  occRipations.  . j 4^ 

^T^nStJMrMlinM  Industrial. coop  Is  <»e  type  ^ prograjn  designed  fo 

SySL^^iLiyiiSSK^thM^^^  the  mornings  in  school, 

aftemooii  thay  are  aroployed  In  cooperating  in dnstrics  ip  the  community  for 
iMirmaa  nf  i^aiminit  Uia  manlpulatlva  iklUs  and  to  gain  0n*the<*Jol)  experiences 


r^and^aSilb»r  abi^U ^at  leasriixteen  <15>  years  of  agCr  rnsy  be  bon* 
ibr  cnrollmanl  in  « Jp4<»Wal  coop 

^ dftiA  iif  tvDC  CPOffl 


A dMMratiVRbacIs  whlcStmcala  the  basic  stand^ds  outlmed  herein^  4 on 

^ organized  and  conducted^  with  the  advice 

of  employers  and  employees  of  the 


. 50-Tl2f  Prohibited  accupations  for  chlldrth  under  Ifd  12?^^ 

m)  years  of  age  shaU  be  employed,  permitted  or  sulftred  to  wwii. 

(a>  tn  setting  m ediusttar.  olUng,  or  cleontof  nuChlMiT;  to  >twtlmUjr  to  •Vf 

unguarded  belts,  machinery  or.  f caring;  : . - ^ 

(b)  In  ar  about  any  mine- or  quarry; 

(c)  As  a brakeman,  engineer^  fireman,  conductor  or  motprreatt  tyn  W 

or  rnUway,  oJ:  in  tha  operation  of  any  raUw Ay  S m 

switch  fentUrtg*  gate  tending*  or  ip  comjeeUon  witb  trt^  .coiiitnicttitt  or  !«»»•  w •• 
a railroad  telegraph  operator; 


•/- 

^V.-' 


I 


fc-- 


naotj  eoauucteo  OTONauna 

tralnlnk  agroamant  (training  memorandum),  on, approved  forms  shall  be 
.aoquUad^  • n 


rtStatiS^  ieS  firm  the  ski^^  to  te 

!5iffoo%io  ws  jiSTtS  instruction  to  be  taught  to  the  ^ 

!R45r.  fov  short  oerlods  of  time;  that  he 


"IdV  lh 'or  about  miy  pto  manufacturing  CJq>UM|lyaa  or  ar^^  caplali^gg 
stve  epmpoDents,  or  in  the  use  or  tranaport'ation  of.  aame, 

(e)  Ja  or  about  plants  manufacturing  irCn  dr  stedt  0^ 
foundries,  forging  shops,  hot  roUing  mills,  or  In  any  idaco  la  which  the  haatitt,  ttUlMC 
or,  heat  treatment  of  metals  is  Carried , ont 


by  the  school,  one 


the  state  Ilircctor  and  in  cases  wnerc  me  empmymeu^  i»  lu 
be  forwarded  to  the  State  Department  of  Labof 
^ ^ Puring  the  ttnyt  Of  snnployinant  In  tho  on*toO*Job  phase  of  the  . program  ^ the  student* 

Itginarg^^^^  li  it^lly  amployei  to  an  aw?rov«d  trade  or  ind^trial  occupation  which 
cSSKSutottoa  f^  and  advancement  for  the 

•SSMlSaiu^  ioclaWy  xaspeeUWe  in  the  communi^;  ^ 


(I)  ioggtog  operuUoni*  or  In  or  about  sawmills  or  copperato  aCo^ 

^ (g) ' In  OMr.ting  or  assisting  to  operate  any  powerUrlyea  to 

tool,  Uundry  machineryr  dough  brakes,  grinding  tnuhli^,  ^gy^..*!LJSr!» 

Wire  or  Iron -Straightening  or  drawtoS: machines,  machliw  ua^  to  W Wi^  to 
heavy  metal  stock;  v ’ ^ ‘ ^ ‘ f/  ' ^ ’ 


iaarnrr  and  whieh  |s  socially  xaspeciame  m uxe  oommumv^; . 

— wudl  hO  employed  at  a monet^r  wage,  at  a rate  commensurate  with  wages 

toM«_aU»!r  .«ra^e«:  -.-fc  .f...».n*.Uflrn«r  ahall  consist 


of  each  stodenMentoer  c»s^t 

' 4,  ,«^in*ity  og  mura  boura  par 'rvaalrt  throughout  the, ach<^V. year,  as,  he  spitods. 


caao  will  tho  oihployratnt  bO  lesa  than  nneen  iioi  nours  per  weeu, 

dally,  shall  be  during  normal  day  school 

iSSS^^  atten^^  ^ 

to  tha  normal  dav  school  hoursr. 


atimanr  Biienouie  .ibiiuw*  »iu4-v*4«ip^^.  aaav*  a»aya**««*a  the  re* 

to.  adwalg  combined  with  ow4ha*loli  itralning.  and  work,^  to  any  six  days  put  of 
atowi  toPAtouttyt Jliga>  ■- 


(h>  a driver  of  any  motor  vehicle;  ' % , **,  , 

(l>  III  the  operation  of  any  elevator,  crane  ot  hoist; ' ‘ ' 

Ci)  In  spray  painting,  or  In  occu^Uons  tovolvtog  «ci^^ 
pounds  or  to  djmgemus  or  poisonous  dyes  or  chcmlcplg,; 

(h)  In  occupations  Involving  exposure  to  radlo^ctivt  tubstgicaif - 

(I)  In  any  place  or  cstobUshtoent  to  which  totoxlGattof  tMMIti  ^tototojm 
or  sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises  to  to  which  auto  IKwow  nr* 
bottled;  ' 


(m>  In  any  poolroom; 


%£SSM^^SSir‘8r*mato  for  adequata^^^^m^  and  supe^lon  of  the 

siSS^  ^e  muS 


'talatod 


edcatlansl  mitnirtlinfi,  pcrtmtstojl  to  his  occupatlonr  to  .iflasee*  ItoiltM  .tp 

_^.*MDn“;Sar  S25£iSto^fe  cUsa  jpertoto  per  Bay  ,(mbd. 
rto  l!fc  M irtoi«t«d  yocatlmsl  Insttuch^  classes  liinltcd  to , v 

mMH*.  .by  tha  coordinator;  and  '-;.\L4r 

under  Plan  A or  B above#  and  /Whose 

^^![rj!sSs;sKi'td??aSi?w;suW 


.„..pSg«m«SStow  m N0U.1. 

[mn  10  warraS*tlm  fiUhti^^  a^oordmator  may  be  conslder^^ 
^•aSUto~tiit  iniiuMtriikjt  aducAthxi  program  and  reimbursed  ns  such, 
“SSTlS  lKa^clSSyS^^  during  at  least  the  Iasi 

01  :tha — 


I frea  to  cann  on  ma  coproinaiKni  awuc»  u^>u,b  «« 

tftotoF  mov  ha  giranted  for  tha  comblnatlofi  (0^ 

rss^Sssswi^si..’'^.  sfeu'ga^ 


AjK3li 


I ff .ei«»>*««wMHn«h»  ifrto  heaa  up  <h>  toogrgm,  (Sea  ’TeTOMaee  Jlaguia- 

‘^AnT^lwTK^eOOiPMATIVK  TRAiNINa  PROORAMt 

ntoAtframa  shall  on 


Except  aub-seotiona  <e),  (g)  and  (J)  ahan  **"* 

sixteen  U«)  and  eighteen  (1«)  yeara  U age.  «>»»?«*  »■  «>?«?■■ 
to  a cftonerative  vocational  training  program  under,  a raeognlsow  pjaia  opr 
educatiODAl  authority;  provided  hirlhar,  that  such  oMenHaany 
a written  igreeraent  on  fOTms  furnished  and  approved  ^ 
which  shaU  provide  that  the  Work  of  the  studwiMtanier  ^ 
dared  hSTardous.  as  provided  by 
his  training,.  phaU  be  tot^ttent 
direct  and  dose  lupervlstoh  of  a.  qualified  ^ 
tioDS  ShaU  be  givan  by  tha  school  and 

tog;  and  that  a achedda  of  organised  w«k  > Wto^aa  m 

on  the  Job  iheU  bavef  been  prepared.  8ua  * 5*?*  -^- 

ot  the  studenMeamer,  and  ahaU  ba  *!g^  by  ^ JS 

his  parents  or  guardian,  tba  lehodl  cwrtloatof. 

industrial  education  or  his  rapresanUUve,  _Cop|a»  o*  tha  agtymaot  ahlB  B*  to J4«» 
rupllcato.  on.  copy  to  be  kept  on  «*  .«nr 
/ State  supervisor, 
for  the 

oTthe^st^^^  or  that  the  emdoyar  <i  ahidanhl^^ 

with  Other  provfslona  relating  to  toa  em^wmenfr  ol  !u  irf^  dwSAsiw^  Mto 

through  60-717  of Tonnessea  (foda  Annotated.,  *" SS 
morer^an  forty-eight  (a)  hours  to  school,  combtoed  wito  a»4M^  , 

la  any  sis  days  .out- ot  seve'/^oonsacutiva  dairo-.. _ 


r.‘'> 


i . , : training  programs  shall  operata  MdeX  toa 
JB5yagSRaLjya^&e*8^^  pait-um.  coopu^auve  tram- 


f?.  .-  ■■•-■  *:■' 


from  (ha  foOowtog  ofllelal  dements*  Stata  Departmwt  of 


Footnotei  Thesa  exeirplloni  apply  oidy  to  stydinVtoyPtoO  ^ 

coOparaUva  tratetog  progr  im  conduettd  hy  • ptthlla  ii^ 

Smrtssea  SUta  Plan  for  Vocatli^  EducaUsn  an#  lha 
Stato  Board  of  Education. 


at< 

‘ill 


Vg  TTadwand  Indus^ 
June,  MB. 


aaoaO  fitalo  Board  Wot  Vocational  Fdueattom^Juim,  w WAuato. 
ktiaiig  pnnimum  fitandardSg  Temessaa  Stata  Board  of  Bduca 


inquiries  regarding  fhi  i pngpcam^ihcald  ba  - 
and  industrial  Education,  Dlvlslia  of  VscatiMMl 
Eaihvtoa,  1?aantsaoa. 


% toi  itola — 
tM  CerMUMl 


..V  . 


REMARKS 


&■ 


ay**""*"*—"  ->.■■■ 

laii 


juimm 


T ft  I FORM  ICT-TH 
4/4I-5H 


TENNESSEE  INDUSTRIAL  CO-OPERATIVE  TRAINING 
TRAINING  MEMORANDUM 


a. 


Thti  lnduitri«l  Cooptratlvt  Program  It  orutpliad  to  provldo  ■■  ■ i - 
(Chack  tha  Plan  applying) 

Plan  A.  - --  — Two  yaari  of  training  with  ona  ragular  clast  PPflod  par 

day  of  ralatad  vocational  instruction  in  clastat  limitad  to  industrial  co- 
oparativa  studant-laarnars;  or 

Plan  - Ona  yaar  of  training  with  two  ragular  clast  parlodt  (mini- 

mum P/a  clock  hours)  par  day  of  ralatad  vocational  instruction  in  classat 
limitad  to  tha  group* 

&> 

Tha  training  ag ancy  agraas  to  amploy  tha  abova  namad  coop  studant-laarnar;  to 
provida  on-tha-job  training  as  tat  out  harain  and  tha  tchadula  of  procassas  at- 
tachad  to  and  mada  a part  of  this  training  agraamant.  for  tha  axprassad  purp^a 
of  his  or  har  laarning  tha  manipulativa  skills  and  acquiring  axparianca  In  tha 

occupation  of  ■ 


tha  studant-laarnar  with: 


A . 

fob 


to. 


II. 


3.  Tha  studant-laarnar  It  to  ba  givan  tha  opportunity  to  prpgrast  through  tha  various 
phasas  of  tha  occupation  undar  diract  and  closa  tuparvision  of  ■ qualifiad  and  ax- 
pariancad  parson. 

4.  Tha  training  agancy  agraas  not  to  discharga  any  regular  amployaa  bacauta  of 
additional  tarvlcat  that  might  ba  randarad  by  tha  studant-laarnar  whila  in  train- 
ing. 

5.  Tha  studant-laarnar  shall  conform  to  and  ba  subfact  to  all,  rutas  and  ragulatlons 

adoptad  from  tima  to  tima  by  tha  training  agancy  for  its  ragular  amployaas. 
unlass  such  rulas  and  ragulatlons  ara  contrary  to  tha  tarms  of  this  mamoranduin. 

4.  Tha  parants  of  tha  studant-laarnar  will  not  ba  raliavad  from,  any  rasponsibllity 
with  ragard  to  tha  personal  conduct  of  tha  studant  whilo  In  training. 

7.  Tha  training  may  ba  dlscontlnuad  at  any  tima  by  any  parson  singing  this  mamor- 
orandum,  but  aach  agraas  to  notify  tha  othar  partlas  In  advanca. 

n.  Safaty  Instruction  shall  ba  givan  by  tha  school  and  cor  ralatad  by  tha  ampfoyar 
with  oR-tha-job  training. 
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13. 


schadula  of  organliad  and  prograssWa  work  pracossas  to  ba  parforrnad  on  Ma 
i»,j  and  tho  ralatad  tachnical  Instruction,  Including  occupational  safaty,  and  hy- 
giana,  to  ba  taught  In  tha  school  basad  on  an  analjfsis  of  tha  occupation,  shall 
ba  praparad  as  aach  studant-laarnar's  coursa  of  study  and  ba  mada  o part  of 
this  Training  Mamorandum. 

This  Training  Mamorandum  Is  to  ba  praparad  In  quiidupltcata  and  signod  by  aach 
party  for  whom  a placa  Is  provided.  Attar  securing  signatures  this  arrtira  sllp.shaat 
sat  with  at  least  two  (2)  copies  of  tha  Schadula  of  Frpeassas  fff«had.  Is  to  ba 
forwarded  to  tha  Regional  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Eduewan  If  in 
order,  ha  will  keep  tha  State  office  copy,  forward  a copy  to,  tho  State  Dapartmant 
of  Laoor  and  return  the  others  to  tha  Coordinator  for  distribution,  as  designated 
with  thair  Schadula  of  Pracassaa  attached. 

Tha  legal  employment  (hours  at  work)  of  aach  studant-laarnar  will  consist  of  at 
many  or  more  hours  par  weak,  throughout  tha  school  yaar,  as  ha  spends  in 
school: 

a*  In  no  case  will  tha  employment  ba  lass  than  fifteen  (15)  hours  par  weak, 
tha  mafor  portion  of  which  will  ba  during  school  hours: 

b.  In  no  instance  shall  a studant-laarnar  spend  mare  than  fo^-alght  (41) 
hours  In  school,  combined  with  on>tha>|ob  training  and  work.  In  any  six 
days  out  of  seven  consecutive  days;  and 

c.  In  all  cases  a monetary  wage  shall  ba  paid  aach  studant-laarmr,  at  a 
rata  commensurate  with  wages  paid  othar  amployaas  doing  similar  wark* 

Two  units  toward  high  school  graduation  may  ba  allowed  far  the  combined  wlatad 
study  and  work  axparianca  whan  carried  on  successfully  for  a school  year.  Naming 
lass  than  a schaol  yaar  will  ba  racagntiad  for  credit. 

Tha  work  of  tha  studant-laarnar  In  an  occupation  which  has  bean  dMUrad  ha» 
ardous,  as  provided  by  sub-sections  (a),  (g),  and  (|)  (of  amended  Section  50-712 
of  Tannassaa  Coda  Annotated  and  tha  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Labor,  Haurdous  Oc- 
cupations Orders  Nos.  5,  I,  and  12),  shall  ba  Incidental  to  his  training,  shall  ba 
intermittent  and  for  short  periods  at  tima. 

In  Order  to  secure  tha  maximum  affactlvanass  from  tha  ralatad  study  the  local 
school  authorities  have  employed  a coordinator  who  will  make  visits  to  the  place 
of  amploymant,  In  Order  la  carralata  Khool  Instruction  with  tha  an-tha-lob  ax* 
pariansa. 


PLACEMENT  INFORMATION 


CHECK  THOSE  THAT  APPLY:  Mala- 
Studant-Laarnar's  Homo  Address 
Data  of  ftirth  


Female. 


.5  White. 


Negro. 


Junior.* 


Senior. 


.t  Potf  Graduate 


. Teleptione- 


_ Social  Security  Number- 


Training  Agency- 
Telephone 


Age  Lest  Birthday Date  Entered  Co-Op  Program 

Address 


Contact  Official. 


Length  of  training  period 


Date  of  Placement  at  this  Agency- 

year  (s).  Lenght  of  probationary  period...*— weeks. 


Jf- 


Has  ecemption  for  ten  than  minimum  wage  been  applied  for?  Yes No From  ■ ■■  ■ 

Compensation:  First  Year:  1st Hours^ ^Cents  par  Hour.  Second  Year:  Ut_ 


J9.- 


to  - 

.Hours- 


-19., 


NO. 

PERIOD  TIME 

INSTRUCTOR 

SUUECT 

HRS.  RELATED 

HRS.  other! 

DAY 

TIME  ON  DUTY 

TIME  OFF  DUTY 

NO.  HOURS 

0 

Mon* 

1 

Tuci. 

2 

Wed. 

3 

Thurs. 

4 

Fri. 

5 

Sat. 

6 

Sun. 

DAILY  TOTALS 

WEEKLY  TOTAL 

O 

$ 


*a 

> 

«a 

3 

4 


ut 

& 


-Cents  per  Hour. 


n 

o 


W»,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  follow  this  plan  of  training  as  outlined  for  tho  above  named  S.L.  and  the  Schedule  of  Processes  attached 
hereo  and  made  • part  of  this  training  program: 

For  Training  Agency. Student-Leamer 

Parent  or  Guardian l-C-T.  Coordinator. ^ 

Principal  of  School 


z 

a 


Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  Date- 


Approved  by 

Mailed  To 

_,I9 . Dept,  of  Labor. 


for  State  Director 
. 19 


THIS  TRAINING  MEMORANDUM  IS  NOT  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  SCHEDULE  OF  PROCESSES  ATTACHED 
Conducted  in  Cooperation  with  the  Tennessee  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Trade  end  Industrial 
Service,  Nashville. 


SCHOOL  COPY 


iSSEJSS 


mm 
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TENNESSEE  VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  PART- 
TIME  CO-OPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

—MINIMUM  standards:- 


OF 


THE  TENNESSEE  STATE  PLAN  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AND  THE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


VociUoqal  trade.  Industrial,  and  '.echalcal  tramihs  is  an  elective  in  all  achools  of 
the  State  except  the  teree  vocational  and/or  technical  liich  schoob.  It  has  as  one  of 
Its  purposes: 

To  provide  instruction  of  a preparatoiy  type  in  the  development  of  .basic 
manipulative  skills,  laboratory  practice,  safety  iudgement.  technical  knowledge, 
and  related  industrial  information  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  persons  for  ubeiui 
employment  in  trade,  technical,  or  in  ust  ial  occupations. 

This  part-time  industrial  coop  training  s one  type  of  program  designed  to 
Carry  out  this  purpose.  .... 

In  tna  coop  program  the  student-leamera  usually  spend  the  mornings  In  <;cho  1 
During  the  afternoon  they  are  employed  in  cooperating  Industries  in  the  cornmunuy  for 
the  express  purpore  of  learning  the  manipulative  skihs  and  to  gain  on-the-job  experiences 
in  their  chosen  vocation.  . . 

Only  juniors  and  seniors,  studen  s at  least  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age,  may  be  con 
sldered  eligible  for  enrollment  in  an  industrial  coop  program. 

AU  or  a part  of  the  senior  year  of  a technician  type  program  may  be  pursued  oi> 
m cooperative  bsi>ls  which  meets  the  basic  standards  outlmea  herein. 

The  program  should  be  organized  and  conducted  with  the  advice  and  counsel  ,f  :^n 
advisory  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employees  of  th‘ 

wriften  training  agreement  (training  memorandum),  on.  approved  forms  sha  I ^ 
drawn  up  for  each  ^u^Mearner,.  which,  sets,  forth  the  jsk  11s  t . 


schedu 


acquired  on  the  job  and  the  related  technical  Instruction  to  be  taught  in  the  schoo 
.....  - gggges*  monetary  wage  to  be  paid;  the  specific  training  ttme 
daily  hours  of  employment  and  to  school;  that  the  e/pploymen^ 
inciaeniBi  w ms  uaSning,  Is  to  be  intermittent  and  for  short  periods  of  time;  tha:  he 
la  to  be  under  the  direct  and  close  supervision  of  a qualified  and  experienced  per.  on: 
that  safe  y instruction  shall  be  g'ven  by  the  school  and  correlated  the  employe  v 1th 
on-the-job  training;  and  any  otnei  special  provisions  applicable  to  the  specific  stud».nt« 

made  to  quadruplicate  or  qulntupllcato,  signed  by  the  m- 
^yer,  the  r.tudent-leamer  and  his  parents  or  guardian,  the  school  coordinator,  and  r<ie 
State  Director  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  or  his  representative  (a  District  Super- 
visor). One  copy 
by  the  employer, 

* **mrtog  toY^c’of’em^^  bn-thVjo'b  phase’ of  The  proYrain,  the  student- 

leamer.^^^  he  legally  employed  to  an  approved  trade  or  Industrial  occupation  which 
offers  real  n’pporfunltles  for  training,  employment,  and  advancement  for  the 
atuder,t-;earr.er,  and  which  to  socially  respectable  to  the  community. 

Shall  be  employed  at  a monetary  wige  at  a rate  commensurate  with  wages 
paid  other  t^mpioyee:,  doing  similar  work. 

The  le  al  employment  (hours  at  work)  of  each  student-learner  shall  consist 
of  aa  m‘;ny  or  move  hours  ^r  week,  throughout  the  school  year,  as  he  spends 

*fn^o  cas**  Will  iho  employment  be  less  than  fifteen  (15)  hours  per  week,  the 
major  por  son  of  w deh,  three  (3)  hours  daily  shall  be  during  normal  day  school 
/loura  Ibis  pre  lud^^s  a t.tudent  attending  school  full-t  me  and  meeting  the  re- 
quirements tor  empi  yment  outside  the  normil  day  schooL  hours. 

In  no  tostsuce  sh.jl  a student-learner  spend  more  than  forty-eight  (45)  hours 
to  school,  combined  with  on-the-job  training  and  work,  to  any  six  days  out  of 
seven  consecutive  d.'.ys.  . . - _ . * - 

.Provision  ahall  '?e  m:d*i  for  adequate  coordination  and  supervision  of  the 
program  and  sufficle  .t  tlm  must  be  provident  for  a coordinator  to  visit  employera 
ano  student-leamera  n th^i  ;ob. 

During  tha  half-day  to  s''ho'>l  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Programs  are  to  be  or- 
ganized to  provide  each  stit^entdeamer  with:  , , . . . . 

Plan  A.  Two  ytar;?  of  tialntog  with  one  regular^  claas  period  per  day  of 
related  vocational  (nstrLCUon,  pertaining  to  his  occupation,  to  classes  limited  to 
this jtroup  and  taught  by  th»*.  coordinator;  or  . . . ^ , 

RanB.  On«^  year  of  trailing  with  two  regular  class  periods  per  day  (mini- 
mum of  lift  clock  hojrs)  of  .elated  vocational  instruction  to  classes  limited  to 
the  group  and  taught  by  ihv  co^rdmator;  and.  ^ . 

Two  regular  subjecta  <us*  .lU"  re  *ulred)  tower’d  graduation. 

Not#  1.  induatrlal  Coopera t^v-  Proprams  cnrolltog  only  student-leamera  to  approved 
trade,  industrial,  or  technical  >>  cupat  ons,  under  Plan  A or  B above,  and  whose  co;» 
ordtoator  devotes  hla  full-time  ;t.  the  Ci  operatlve  program,  may  considered  a 100^ 

- * * * • iduc'.tlo  program  and  reimbursed  as  such. 

p -.n  - nrr.lJig  at  least  fifty  (W)  per  cent  of  the  student- 

Indus  nal  or  Technical  occupatlona  and  the  remainder  in 

other  types  of  occupatlona  having  : ^ecogMzed  learalng  period  of  at  least  one  (1)  year, 
Cenouets  aeparate  re  ated  voi.*itional  instruction  classes  for  the  two  groups;  the 
coordinator  devotes  his  er  ♦Ire  time  the  cooperative  programs.*  meet  all  other  require- 
ments of  an  industrial  cooperitlve  i.og.  m.  may  be  considered  a part-tlma  vocational 
trad#  and  todufttnal  education  progr  am  'md  reimbursed  as  euch.  » , « 

Note  5*  Indua  rial  Cooperative  pregnme  enrolling, only  student-leamera  as  m Note  1, 
but  an  uiauflldent  number  to  warrant  th  \fur  ♦ime  of  a coordinator  may  be  considers 
a part-time  vocat'onal  trade  and  toduslrl  ed*.  nation  program  and  reimburaed  aa  auch. 
Tha  coordinator  must  be  free  to  crarry  on  ^ Is  c .lorditoation  duties  during  at  leaat  the  last 


oroinaior  aevoiea  nia  uui-ume  .t..  i 
vocational  ti^a  and  industrial  edt 
Note  2.  Cooperative  program  * 
laamers  to  approved  tr^de,  lndus< 


two  Jlass  peHbda  of  the  school  d.iy. 

Two  units  of  high  school  credit  per  y ar  m y be 
the-job  tratotog  to  employment  and  thi 
phases  oc  Industrial  coop  training.  Twt 


naduation. 

A qualified  teacher<oordtoator  shall  h* 
a lor  Ccr^cation  of  Teachers.’*) 


...  ««  granted  lb*  the  combination  (on- 

rt'iate»s  vocational  instruction  to  tha  echool) 
•hree,  or  four  units  may  be  presented  for 

np  th  program.  (See  **Tenncssee  Ragulf 

PART-tiME  Cbo'PfeRATIVr:  i RA^NlNQ  PROQRAMb  ^ 
Noo«elmbiiricd  part^me  cooperative  *.:i'taing  Programa  ahaU  o^ata  Wpder  the 
nilaa  end  reguiailoiis  govamtog  the  opera*  fon  of  reimbursed  pari-tima  coepwattva  train* 
tel  Pfogrami. 

enUs  naterlal  Is  quoted  from  tha  followln  * fftda' d cuments.  State  Dcparlm«iit  c< 
Education,  Cordell  Hull  Building,  N.^shvUle  3,  Tmnease* : _ „ ^ ^ 

(a)  The  T^Snsce  State  Plan  For  Vocations  Educat  m Section  V,  TtaM  and  Didue* 
trial  Sducatloo.Tcnnassce  State  Boa**d  For  Vocational  Emcatiofi.  Juim. 

mMj^ktgulationa  and  lltolmum  Stand  .ils,  Ttonessce  siate  Board  d Educe* 


THE  TENNESSEE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
PROHIBITED  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  CHILDREN 
UNDER  EIGHTEEN 

50-712.  Prohibited  occup  tiona  for  children  under  aightccn.  No  minor  under  eigbtota 
(IS)  years  of  age  ahall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work: 

(a)  In  setting  up,  ad  us  tog.  oiling,  or  Cleaning  machinery;  to  proximity  le  any 
unguarded  belts,  machinery  or  gearing; 

(b)  In  or  ibout  iny  min  * or  quirrir; 

(c)  As  a brakeman,  ^ngtorci,  fireman,  conductor  or  motorman  upon  any  railroad 
or  railway,  or  to  the  operaton  of  any  railway  or  railroad  Car  or  at  a yardman  or  ta 
switch  tending,  gate  t ending,  or  to  connection  with  track  constru^^tion  or  repair,  or  as 
a railroad  telegraph  operator' 

(d)  In  or  about  any  p ant  manufacturing  exploslvot  or  articles  containing  expio* 
sive  components,  or  to  th?  use  or  transportation  d same; 

(e)  In  or  about  plant.,  m.  t'ufs  turtog  Iron  or  ated,  ore  reduc'lon  works,  emdiara, 
foundries,  forging  shops,  h >t  ro  11  g mlUs,  or  to  any  place  to  which  Uie  hesUag,  melltog 
or  heat  treatment  of  metais  Is  c-vrred  on; 

(f)  IiOfstog  operations,  >r  * cr  about  sawmills  or  coopen'.to  stock  miHsS 

(g)  In  operating  or  as.,lsUng  to  operate  any  power-driven  woodworking  machine  or 
tool,  laundry  machinery,  douf;h  bra>es,  grinding  machinery,  power  punchoa  or 

wire  or  iron  straightening  or  dr.  win.  1 machines,  machinery  used  to  the  cold  roUtoff  d 
hravy  metal  stock; 

(h)  As  a driver  of  any  motor  vehicle; 

U)  In  the  operation  of  any  e evator,  crane  or  hoist; 

J)  In  spray  painting,  or  to  o cu.#aUona  involving  exposure  to  lead  or  its  com^ 
pounds  or  to  dangerous  or  poisonoja  dyes  or  chomicsls; 

(k)  In  occupations  tovolvtot'  e posu.o  to  radio-active  aubaton*res; 

(l)  In  any  place  or  estabUanmen  to  which  intoxicating  alebholte  liquors  are  served 
o sold  for  consumption  on  the  tiremses  or  to  which  auch  liquors  ere  manufactured  or 
bottled' 

(m)  In  any  poolroom; 

Exceoi  sub-secUons  (e),  (g)  ard  (j)  shall  not  apply  to  a at.donMeaincr  betwoM 
ix  een  (11)  and  eighteen  (II)  yeir.;  d ag. . enrolled  to  o courso  t study  and  tratotoff 
In  7 cooperative  vocational  trato.nf  p ogr' m under  a recognized  State  or  local  piibUe 
e ucaUonai  authority;  provided  furlhes  that  such  student-learner  be  employed  ueder 
a writ  e.  agreement  on  forma  fum’she  1 and  approved  by  tha  Commissioner  d Libor 
which  sh  provide  that  the  work  o”  th*  . tudent-leamer  to  tha  occupadoea  thorcia  de* 
cured  ha  .'.rdous,  as  provided  by  s;:b-  cc  ^ona  (a),  (g)  and  (i)  aball  be  laddwtel  le 
his  (ra  n*.‘  g,  ahaU  be  intermittent  * nd  for  a^ort  periods  of  time,  end  shell  be  under  the 
direct  an  * close  supervision  d e ^uaUflei  id  experienced  parson;  that  safety  taatruc* 
tlons  shaU  h*  given  by  the  school  and  c.  rre  ateS  by  tbo  employer  with  on-the-i^  train- 
ing: and  that  a schedule  d organized  ^*nd  p ogrcsslva  work  proces  ea  to  be  performed 
on  the  jo  - aVall  have  been  prepared.  8u  h a w Itten  agreement  si  a 1 carry  the  name 
of  tha  a df?ft-leamer,  and  shall  be  a gned  by  to#  employor.  tha  ,4idcnt4camtr  end 
hU  paren  or  guardian,  the  school  c r:rdtor>  or,  and  the  Stote  super  isor  d trade  aad 
industrial  ed..catlon  or  his  rtpresenUlve.  Cipits  d tha  agreement  shall  be  in  quad*' 
rupUcate,  on#  copy  to  be  kept  on  file  )y  the  school,  ono  by  tho  or^doyer.  one  by  the 
Sute  supervis  r,  and  one  copy  forward  to  ^ho  Department  d Labsr.  IhU  exemption 
for  tha  empoyment  of  e atudent-leam  r ma  be  revoked  In  any  teCUvIduel  eiteatlea 
whereto  it  la  found  that  reasonable  pr  -autlon  huve  not  been  obsor  ed  Ibr  the  safety 
of  tha  atudent-'eamer.  or  that  tha  employe*  o.  auch  atudent-leamer  has  not  eompUed 
with  other  provisions  reuttog  to  tho  employ*  ent  d minors  as  set  out  by  Soettoos  10-701 
through  50-717  d Tennessee  Code  Annota  rd.,  In  >0  instance  shall  e sludenMsanisr  spend 
more  than  forty- Jght  (tt)  hours  to  school,  om  \utd  with  on-tbt-joh  tretotof  end  woilr. 
to  any  six  days  ut  d seven  consecutlvo  days. 


Footnote:  These  exemptions  apply  <py  ^ s ui^cnt-laamtra  engag'd  hi  e hone  fide 
cooperative  tratotog  program  conducted  hy  e pubUc  sdiocl  meeting  the  standarde  d the 
Tennessee  Stote  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  and  tha  Eulet  and  Eogulattene  d.  the 
Stoto  Board  d SducaUon. 


Inquiries  regardtog  thta  program  ahodd  be  eddretaed  ite  the  Stele 
ni^  Industrial  Educaboo,  DivtsUn  d Vecattonal  BdeeallMi*  Hi  OliMt  Ml 
fuhvflle,  Twntsset. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  PROCESSES 
MACHINIST 


SKILLS 

(To  Be  Gained  on  the  Job) 

A.  MEASUREMENT  AND  LAYOUT 


1 • Read  and  interpret  working 
drawings 

2,  Measure  stock  with  rule 

3,  Measure  stock  with  slide 

caliper 

4,  Measure  stock  with  a gauge 
5 o Mark  length  of  stock 

6,  Measure  diameters  with  microm- 

eter depth  caliper 

7 , Measure  a depth  vjith  a 

micrometer  depth  gauge 

8,  Measure  with  inside 

micrometer 

9o  Measure  with  vernier  caliper 

10,  Lay  off  a line  using  combina- 

tion square 

11,  Locate  center  of  round  stock 

with  center  head 

12,  Mark  off  angular  lines  using 

protractor  head 

13,  Coat  with  layout  fluid 

14,  Scribe  a line 

15,  Draw  center  lines 

16,  Draw  arcs  and  circles 

17,  Locate  and  punch  (Centers  for 

holes 

18,  Draw  bending  lines 


KNOWLEDGE 

(To  Be  Acquired  at  School) 

A.  MEASUREMENT  AND  LAYOUT 

1,  Job  prospects,  duties,  training, 

earnings , and  working 
conditions  in  machine  shop 
occupations 

2,  Blueprints;  their  use  and  inter- 

pretation 

3,  Types  of  rules  and  calipers, 

their  interpretations  and  uses 

4,  Kinds  and  types  of  micrometers 

and  their  uses 

5 • The  parts  and  uses  of  the  combi- 
nation set 

6,  Kinds  and  types  of  layout  tools 
and  their  uses 


B.  BENCH  WORK 


1 , Lay  out  stock 

2.  Saw  stock  with  the  hand  hack- 

saw 

3.  Bend  metal 

4,  Twist  metal 


B.  BENCH  WORK 

1 • Kinds  and  types  of  hacksaws 
and  hacksaw  blades;  their 
selections  and  use 
2,  Kinds  of  vises  and  other  holding 
tools  used  in  bench  work 
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5.  File  flat  and  curved  surfaces 

6.  Lay  out  and  center  punch  for 

drilling 

7 • Locate  center  of  round  stock 
8.  Cut  thread  with  die 
9 • Cut  internal  threads  with  hand 
taps 

10.  Tighten  and  remove  bolts,  nuts, 

and  screws 

11.  Grind  cutting  edges  and  points 

on  tools  with  power  grinder 

12.  Polish  and  finish  metal 

13.  Cut,  shear,  and  chip  metal 

with  cold  chisel 


C.  GRINDING  MACHINES  C. 

1 • Clean  and  oil  grinding  machine 

2.  Mount  grinding  wheels  on  arbor 

3.  Select  feeds  and  speeds 

4.  Set  up  and  grind  surface  with 

surface  grinder 

5*  Set  machine  and  gr^d  with 
cylindrical  grinder 

6.  Set  up  and  grind  with  tool  and 

cutter  grinder 

7.  Set  up  and  grind  with  internal 

grinder 

D.  DRILL  PRESS  D. 

Cl 

1 • Clean  and  oil  the  drill  press 

2.  Engage  and  disengage  auto- 
matic feeds 

3  • Set  up  work  for  drilling 
4.  Set  depth  stops 

Drill  holes  ^ 

6,  Grind  a twist  drill 
7 • Select  speeds  and  feeds 

8.  Ream,  countersink  and  counter- 

bore holes 


3 • Kinds  and  types  of  files;  their 

selection,  care  and  use 
4.  Kinds  and  types  of^taps  and 
dies 

5 • Methods  of  removing  broken  taps , 
drills,  bolts,  and  screws 
6.  Kinds  and  types  of  hammers, 

wrenches  and  screw  drivers; 
their  selection  and  use 
7 • Kinds  and  types  of  grinding 

wheels;  how  they  are  specified, 
selected,  cared  for  and  used 
8.  Kinds  and  types  of  abrasives 
used  in  metal  work 
9 • Kinds  and  types  of  common  irons 
and  steels 

10.  Safety  practices  and  procedures 
when  using  hand  tools 

GRINDING  MACHINES 

1 • Grinding  machines , their  care 
and  maintenance 

2.  Kinds  and  types  of  grinding 

machines 

3.  Grinding  speeds,  feeds,  and 

lubricants 

4 • Safety  in  the  operation  of  the 

grinding  machine 

5 • Setups  and  operations  with  the 

grinding  machine 

K 

o 

DRILL  PRESS 

1.  Drill  presses,  their  care  and 

maintenance 

2.  Kinds,  types,  and  adaptations 

of  the  drill  press 

3 . Methods  of  holding  work  for 

drilling 

4.  Safety  factors  in  drill  press 

operation 

5 • Kinds  and  types  of  chucks 

6.  Kinds  and  types  of  twist  frills 

7.  Kinds  and  types  of  coolants  used 

8.  Kinds  and  types  of  work  done  on 

a drill  press 
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E.  LATHE 
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* E. 

V 


1 • Clean  and  oil  the  lathe 
2o  Locate,  test,  dxill,  and  counter- 
sink centers 

3 • Mount  work  between  centers 

4.  i?et  up  and  cut  cylindrical  work 
using  steady  rest  or  follower 
rest 

5 o Make  rough  and  finish  cuts  on 
cylindrical  stock 
6o  True  up  centers 
7 . Grind  lathe  tool  bit 
8e  Face  work  between  centers 
9 » Turn  cylindrical  work  held 
between  centers 

10.  Mount  and  remove  face  plate, 
center  and  chucks 

11  o Reverse  jaws  in  an  independent 

chuck  and  change  jaws  in  a 
universal  chuck 

12  o Mount  work  in  a four- jaw  inde- 

pendent chuck 

13,  Set  up  and  mount  work  in  a 

spring  collet 

14,  Face  and  turn  work  mounted  in 

a chuck 

15  o Drill  in  a lathe 

16.  Cut  internal  and  external 

threads  in  lathe 

17.  Turn  a taper  by  means  of  the 

offset  method  of  the  taper 
attachment 

18.  File  and  finish  work  in  lathe 


19.  Bore 

20.  Mount  and  machine  work  on  a 

mandrel 

21.  Make  an  angular  cut  by  means  of 

the  compound  rest 

22.  Cut  stock  with  the  cut-off  tool 

23.  Align  lathe  centers 

24.  Knurl  stock 


LATHE 

1.  Care  and  maintenance  of  the  lathe 

2.  Kind  and  types,  attachments  and 

adaptations  of  lathes 

3 . Name  and  function  of  the  parts 

of  the  lathe 

4.  Safety  in'the  operation  of  the 

lathe 

5.  Kinds,  types,  and  shapes  of 

' lathe  cutting  tools  ^ 

6.  Cutting  speeds  and  feeds  for 

various  types  of  materials 
7 o Kinds , types , and  shapes  of 
" lathe  tool  holders 
8, Kinds  and  types  of  threads  and 

how  they  may  be  cut  on  a lathe 
9 c Standard  tapers  and  how  they  are 
cut  on  the  lathe 

10,  Standard  fits  and  finishes  of 

machined  parts 

11.  Information  to  be  secured  from 

charts,  tables,  and  hand- 
books 
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SHAPER 


1 • Oil  and  clean  the'ishaper 

2.  Set  up  work  in  vise  or  on  table 

with  angle  platei , or  hold 
down  clamps 

3.  Adjust  for  length  and  pbsition 

of  stroke 

4.  Square  up  stock  to  rectangular 

form 

5.  Adjust  for  cutting  speeds  and 

feeds 

6.  Grind  and  bone  cutting  tools 
7 i Set  depth  of  cut 

8.  Make  a vertical  cut 
9*  Make  a horizontal  cut 

10.  Make  an  angular  cut 

11.  Make  a stopped  cut 

12.  Shape  an  irregular  surface 


F.  SHAPER 

1 • Care  and  maintenance  of  shaper 
2.  Kinds  and  types  of  shapers 

3 • Parts  of  the  shaper;  their 

function  and  adjustment 

4 • Safety  factors  in  the  operation 

of  the  shaper 

5.  Cutting  speeds  and  feeds  for 

various  metals 

6.  Kinds,  types,  and  shapes  of 

cutting  tools 


G,  MILLING  MACHINE 

CD 

1 • Set  up  work  in  milling  machine 
using  vise,  hold  down 
clamps  or  angle  plate 
2.  Clean  and  oil  the  milling  machine 
3 • Mount  cutters  on  the  arbor 

4.  Mount  and  remove  arbors  and 

adapters  o 

5.  Select  feed  and  speeds 

6.  Mill  a flat  face 

7.  Square  up  stock 

8.  Side  or  face  mill  stock 

9.  Mill  a chamfer  or  bevel  on 

rectangular  stock 
10*  Mill  squares  and  hexagons 

11.  Do  straddle  milling 

12.  Mill  keyways 

13.  Mill  flutes  or  grooves 

14.  Index  with  the  dividing  head 

15.  Mill  spirals 

16.  Grind  and  whet  milling  cutters 


G.  MILLING  MACHINE 

1 • Kinds  and  types  of  milling 
machines  and  their 
attachments 

2 • Name  and  function  of  the 
major  p^s  of  the  milling 
machine 

3 • Safety  factors  in  the  use  of 
the  milling  machine 

4 • Kinds  and  types  of  cutter  and 

holders  ^ 

5 • Milling  machine  cutting  speeds , 
feeds  and  lubricants 
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H,  SAFETY 
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1.  Practice  company's  safety 

rules  on  the  job 

2.  Develop  safe  working  habits 

in  use  of  tools  and 
equipment 

3  • Keep  working  area  clean 

4.  Check  for  Fire  Hazards  - 

correct  and/or  report 
unsafe  conditions 

5.  Follow  safety  and  operational 

manuals  governing  each 
machine 

6.  Check  machines  to  see  that 

all  safety  devices  are 
properly  installed 
7 c Give  and/or  receive  first  aid 
treatment 


H.  SAFETY 

1.  Individual  safety  practices 
concerning  operation  and 
use  of  each  piece  of  equip- 
ment and  hand  tools 

2 • Points  to  check  on  when 

inspecting  tools  and  equip- 
ment 

3 • Kind  of  clothing  that  should  be 

worn  at  work 

4 • First  Aid  practices 

5 • Lifting  techniques 


1 
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How  to  Use  the  Schedule  of  Processes 

The  Schedule  of  Processes  on  the  preceding  pages  is  a type  of  job 
analysis*  It  is  an  outline  of  the  skills  the  student  will  master  by  performing 
them  on  the  job  (listed  in  the  left-hand  columns)^  the  knowledge  the  student- 
learner  will  acquire  through  study  in  the  related  class  (shown  in  topical  form 
in  the  right-hand  column)  • 

Under  each  capital  letter  in  the  left-hand^  or  "skills"  column^ 
appears  a box.  The  instructor- coordinator  will  study  the  Schedule  of 
Processes  with  the  employer  and  make  a check  mark  in  each  box  corresponding 
to  each  skill  or  unit  the  employer  wishes  the  student-learner  to  cover  for  that 
year's  work.  This  indicates  that  the  Schedule  of  Processes  can^  and  perhaps 
should^  be  prepared  to  cover  a two-year  unit  of  study  and  on-the-job 
experiences . 

The  skills  are  not  necessarily  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they  will 
be  encountered  on  the  job.  The  student-learner  in  each  training  situation 
will  be  shifted  from  one  phase  of  the  occupation  to  another  in  a manner  best 
suited  to  meet  the  training  needs  and  the  abilities  of  each  individual  student- 
learner.  Only  those  items  in  the  schedule  of  processes  which  have  been 
checked  are  to  become  the  training  program  of  a particular  student— learner. 

Each  day  in  the  related  class  ^ the  student-learner  will  report  on  the 
work  performed  the  previous  day  at  the  training  agency.  The  instructor- 
coordinator  will  assist  the  student-learner  in  locating  in  the  left-hand  column 
the  work  performed^  and  make  assignments  in  the  related  study  from  the 
related  topics  in  the  right-hand  column. 

The  Schedule  of  Processes  is  a guide  to  the  employer  in  his  routing 
the  student-learner  through  the  various  phases  of  training.  It  is  a medium 
through  which  the  teacher-coordinator  can  check  the  student- learner's  progress 
in  learning  the  parts  of  the  occupation  agreed  upon  prior  to  training , The 
coordinator  also  uses  the  Schedule  of  Processes  as  an  aid  in  making  assign- 
ments for  related  study.  The  student- learner  uses  the  Schedule  of  Processes 
as  a guide  to  what  will  be  learned  on  the  job^  as  a yardstick  for  preparing 
assignments#  and  as  a chart  for  checking  progress  / both  on  the  job  and  in 
the  related  class. 
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Additional  Forms  Which  May  Be  Needed  for  Student-Learner  Placement 

When  student-learners  are  placed  in  training  agencies  which  engage 
in  interstate  commerce,  there  may  arise  the  need  of  executing  additional 
forms o There  r four  of  these  forms.  If  the  training  agency  desires  to 
employ  the  student-learner  at  a wage  below  the  statutory  minimum  as 
established  under  Section  6 of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  of  1938,  as 
amended,  each  of  these  four  forms  must  be  completed.  These  forms  are, 
by  numbers  Form  1-F.l,  Form  2-Foi,  4-F^/  and  520-1,  These  forms  are 
reproduced  by  number  and  title  on  the  following  pages,  along  with 
explanations  and  where  they  can  be  secured. 

In  addition  to  the  above  condition  - if  a training  agency  is  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  but  paying  the  statutory  minimum  wage,  that  training 
agency  may  request  that  Forms  l-Fd,  2-F,l,  and  4-Fd  be  completed  for 
his  files  as  evidence  of  the  student-learner* s age  and  employment  status. 
Training  agencies  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  may  request  the 
completion  of  these  three  forms  for  the  same  reason. 


Form  1-F.l 

Employer*  s Statement  of  Intention  to  Employ 

The  coordinator  should  secure  this  form  from  his  Superintendent, 
take  it  to  the  representative  of  the  training  agency  and  fill  in  completely 
all  blanks.  It  is  then  signed  by  the  representative  of  the  training  agency. 
This  form  is  to  be  filled  out  in  duplicate.  The  Superintendent  will  instruct 
the  coordinator  as  to  the  distribution. 


Form  2-^Fd 

Doctor*s  Certificate  of  Physical  Fitness  and  Age 

This  form  is  on  the  reverse  side  of  Form  1-F,  I5  therefore^  procurement, 
number  of  copies,  and  distribution  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The  student- learner  is  to  take  this  form,  after  the  reverse  side  Form  1-F.l 
has  been  completed,  to  the  Physician  of  his  choice  and  have  him  complete 
this  foraij, 
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EMPLOYER’S  STATEMENT 
of 

INTENTION  TO  EMPLOY 


nacft 


Date 


,1! 


The  vandereigned  emptoyer  hereby  certifies  ttiat  he  ers  emptoyxnent  to n,.,,..,,  - 

(linM  «C  IUmt) 

when  an  employment  certificate  or  certificate  of  age  has  been  issued  for  h and  duly  signed  by  the  CSoiynty 


Superintendent  of  Schools  or  his  authorized  agent.  The  nature  of  the  occupation  in  which  the  minor  is  to  be 
emptoyed  is  as  follows: — ..  , . 

(OwwHoa)  (latatv) 

For  minors  to  be  employed  full  time: 


Minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed  for  more  than  8 hours  a day  or  40  hours  a week,  or  for 
more  than  6 days  during  any  7 consecutive  days,  or  between  10:00  PJd.  and  6:00  AM, 

Minors  14  and  16  years  of  age  may  not  be  emptoyed  more  than  8 hours  on  a school  day,  8 hours  on  a day 
school  is  not  in  session,  or  18  hours  in  any  school  week,  40  hours  in  a week  sdiool  is  not  in  session,  or  for  more 
tliaii  6 days  during  any  7 consecutiye  dasm,  or  between  the  hours  of  7:00  P.M.  and  7:00  AM.  On  days  when 
school  is  in  session  their  combined  hours  of  work  and  attendance  in  school  may  not  exceed  8. 

Minors  under  18  may  not  be  emptoyed  for  more  than  6 consecutive  hours  without  a rest  period  of  at  least  SO 


NOTICE  TO  MINOR 

The  emptoyer  should  fill  in  this  side  of  the  form  before  you  take  it  to  the  doctor  who  will  fill  in  the  reverse 
side. 


I 


The  hours  of  employment  will  be  from 
or  rest  period minutes. 


AM.to. 


PM.  for days  a week.  Lunch  and/ 


For  minors  to  be  employed  only  ontoide  school  hours: 


The  hours  of  employment  will  be  from — AM  to PM  for school  days  a wesl^  and/or 

from AM  to PM  cn__ non-school  days.  Lunch  and/or  rest  period minutes. 

The  place  of  employment  is  located  at — — 


i 


<SiVNi) 


minutes. 


SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  DOCTOR'S  CERTinCATE 


i: 


(VimM>.L) 


Doctor’s  Certificate 
of 

Physical  Fitness  and  Age 


Serial  No.  - - County  of 

niia  is  to  certify  that  I,  (a  public  Health  Physician)  for  the  County  of ^ CSty 

(a  public  Sdiool  Physician) 


or  Town  of have  personally  examined  a minor 

(Nam) 

and  in  my  opinion  this  minor  is  of  sound  health,  is  of  good  physical  development  and  is  physically  qualified  to 
perform  the  work  in  which is  to  be  employed,  which  employment  is  to  be 

(Ba  «r  Sha)  (OaaafaUaa) 

for_ 

(Oowav)  (AddNH) 

REMARKS:  (Specify  limitations,  if  any) 


i' 

f 

Based  upon  said  examination  the  said  minor  is,  in  my  opinion, years  of  age.  I further  testify  that 

y 

I said  examination  discloses  the  following  facts  with  reference  to  the  physical  development  of  said  minor: 

I Height ft,  ■■  Ins.  Weight pounds.  Condition  of  teeth ; and  that  aa*d 

I examination  revealed fhcts  upon  all  of  which  my  opinion  of  the  age  of  said 

I minor  is  based. 

I This  the l-  day  of 19 

I Signed:  Dr. 


TO  BE  ISSUED  IN  DUPLICATE:  Only  on  presentation  of  minor  (with  parent  or  guardian,  if  under  16)  to  the 
signing  physician,  and  after  proper  examination.  Original  to  Gounly  Superintendent  for  filing. 


SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  EMPLOYER’S  STATEMENT  OF  INTENTION  TO  EMPLOY 


Form  4"F.l 

State  of  Tennessee  - Employment  and  Age  Certificate 

The  Coordinator  and  the  Student-Learner  should  work  with  the 
Superintendent  on  this  form.  The  form  is  to  be  made  out  in  triplicate.  The 
original  copy  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  employer,  the  duplicate  mailed  to 
the  proper  Regional  Office  - Division  of  Workshop  and  Factories  Inspections, 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  Triplicate  is  to  be  retained  by  the  Superintendent, 
who  in  this  case  is  the  issuing  officer. 

Complete  instructions  for  using  this  form  are  printed  on  the  back  of 
the  form. 


rttv  4#«i 


STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 


BMPUJYMENT  ANO  AGE  CERTIFICATE 

CertifiMte  No. Date— _I ^ ^ io 

New — Reissued— — _ County  of_ City  or  Town  of_ -,  Tenn. 

CC!s9^) 

THIS  IS  TO  CERKPY  that a minor, 

(Mum) 

residing  at_ . has  submitted  proof  of  age  as  shown  below  tint  ..Jie 


is years  of  age,  to  the  undersigned,  representing CiiSsy  or  Gountgr 

Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  City  or  County  above  named,  and  the  holder  thereof  may  be  lawfully 
employed  in  accordance  with  Chapter  201,  Public  Acts  of  1949. 


CHr  or  Cnutar  Hap!,  of  Scboola  or  Anthorlsed  Agoot 

THIS  CERTIFICATE  DOES  NOT  AUTHORIZE  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP  A MINOR  IN  ANY  OCCUPA- 
TION prohibited  by  THE  TENNESSEE  CHILD  LABOR  LAW  FOR  A MINOR  OF  HIS  AGE. 


Evidence  of  age  accepted, 

(This  evidence  must  be  one  of  those 
listed  op^yiisite;) 


Evidence  must  be  accepted  in  the  followins  order: 

(1)  .Birth  eertUeate  or  transcript  thereof. 

(2)  Baptismal!  certificate  or  transcript  thereof. 

(8)  Other  docnmentary  evidence,  sneh  as  Bible  record,  passport  or  certifi- 
cate of  arrival,  insurance  'policy,  confirmation  certificate. 

(4)  Physician's  certificate  of  age^  accompanied  by  school  record  of  age»  if 
obtainable^  also  parent’s  affidavit  of  age. 


Date  of  birth 

(moaUi) 


(Car)  (jMT) 


Sex 


Color. 


Place  of  hirth 

(towB)  (oouBtr)  (tUte) 

Parent  or  guardian 

(BiiiM)  (addrwa) 

*Health  record  signed  by  Dr. , showing  physical  fitness  for  prospective  employment 

•Above  named  minor  is  to  be  employed  by 

(BUM  ot  aaployw)  (adiw) 


(iaSMtiv)  (oeenpatioB) 

for days  a wdek.  Lunch  and/or  rest  period 


PronL._, 

minutes. 


A.M.  to. 

(hom) 


pji 


Signature  of  child  (must  appear  on  all  certificates) 

Signature  of  parent,  custodian,  or  gua!!rdian — 

(Signed) 

(County  or  City  Supt  of  Sohoob) 

•Above  minor  has  completed grade  in School. 

•— Thue  items  need  not  be  filled  out  for  minors  18  years  of  age  or  over. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  THIS  FORM 


TO  THE  ISSUING  OFnCEB 

Tilt  rtgnlar  and  the  vacation  emidoyment  certificatea  are  used  both  aa  worklnf  pannita  and  aa  eertUI* 
aataa  of  age.  The  vacation  employment  certificate  ahould  alwmya  be  need  for  the  minor  required  to  attend 
jfho  haa  aecured  temporary  work  outaide  of  achool  houra*  or  vacation  perioda  when  achool  ia  not  in 

aeaaiom 

The  evidence  of  age  on  the  face  of  thia  certificate  ahould  be  required  in  the  order  given, 

upon  a birth  certificate  or  « tranacript  thereof,  if  obtainable^  and  do  not  accept  the  evidence  under 
(2),  (8),  or  (4)  until  you  have  received  and  filed  atatementa  ahowing  that  the  evidence  previously  apeeified 
cannot  be  obtained. 

if  evidence  aa  liated  under  (1),  (2),  er  (8)  cannot  be  obtained,  alwaya  require  both  the  achool  record,  if 
obtainable,  and  the  parent* a affidavit,  together  with  the  physician’a  certificate  of  age.  Never  accept  the 
■ehool  record  of  age  and  the  parent*a  affidavit  of  age  alone. 

Original  of  certificate  ahould  be  mailed  to  employer,  duplicate  ahould  be  mailed  to  Diviaion  of  Workabop 
and  Ihetory  Inspection,  State  Department  of  Labor,  Nashville,  and  triplicate  should  be  filed  in  office  of  City 
or  County  Superintendent  or  his  agent. 


TO  THE  EMPLOYER 

This  certificate  furnishes  the  employer  with  authentic  evidence  that  the  minor  for  whom  the  certifl- 
eate  is  issued  is  of  the  age  therein  stated  for  all  purposes  under  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act 

The  employer  should  keep  the  certificnte  on  file  while  the  minor  is  in  his  employ  and.  In  the  caae  of  a 
piinni.  under  18,  he  should  return  it  by  mail  to  the  issuing  officer  when  the  minor  leaves  his  employ. 

In  the  case  of  a 18  years  of  age  or  over,  this  certificate  is  to  be  retfimed  by  the  employer  to  the 
upon  the  termination  of  the  minor’s  employmeut. 


4i 


Permanent  Certificate; 


ALL  CERTIFICATES  MUST  BE  MADE  IN  TRIPLICATE:  ORIGINAL  JO  BE  DELIVERED  TO 
EMPLOYER:  DUPLICATE  TO  BE  MAILED  TO  DIVISION  OF  WORKSHOPS,  FACTORIES  AND  ELE- 
VATORS, STATE  OFFICE  BUILDING,  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE:  TRIPLICATE  TO  BE  RETAINED 
BY  ISSUING  OFFICER. 


O 
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Form  520-1  (U^  S„  Department  of  Labor) 

Application  for  a Special  Certificate  to  Employ  A Student-Learner 

This  application  form  is  to  be  used  when  requesting  a special 
student-learner  certificate  authorizing  the  employment  training  at  sub- 
minimum wage  rates  of  student-learners  entitled,  to  the  benefits  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

This  form  may  be  secured  from  your  Regional  Supervisor  or 
requested  direct  from: 


Regional  Director 

U • S . Department  of  Labor 

Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division 

801  Broad  Street 

Nashville,  Tennessee  37203 

This  form  is  to  be  filled  out  in  quadruplicate.  It  is  extremely 
important  to  recheck  to  make  certain  that  every  blank  is  properly  filled  out. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  question  number  eleven  (1 1) . This  should  be 
answered  Yes  and  refers  to  Form  4-F.l,  discussed  previously. 

After  this  form  is  completely  filled  out  and  signed,  the  original  is 
mailed  to  the  Regional  Director,  address  given  above.  The  first  copy  is 
retained  by  the  training  agency,  the  second  copy  by  the  coordinator  for  his 
files,  and  the  final  copy  for  the  student-learner. 

This  application  should  be  filed  at  least  fifteen  (15)  days  prior  to  the 
placement  of  the  student- learner,  if  possible.  The  sub-minimum  wage 
cannot  be  paid  until  this  form  is  initiated. 


¥(H*20S 


Budget  Bureau  No*  4U-R308.9 
Approval  Expiree  6/30/64 


U.  8.  DEPABDfiSRT  OP  lABQR 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divieiona 

APPLICATION  FOR  A SPECIAL  CERTIFICATE  TO  EMPLOY  A SIUDENT-IEABNER 

The  certification  of  the  appropriate  school  official  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  ap^ica- 
tion  fh*'*'*  constitute  a tenporary  authorization  for  the  enploynent  of  the  named  student- 
learner  at  less  than  the  statutory  minimum  vage  applicable  under  Section  .6  of  the  Pair 
standards  Act  of  1938|  as  amended^  effective  from  the  date  this  api^ication  is 
forwarded  to  the  Divisions  until  a special  student-learner  certificate  is  issued  or 
denied  by  the  Administrator  or  his  authorized  representative,  provided  the  conditions 
specified  in  Section  320*6(c)(2)  of  the  Student-learner  Regulations,  Part  520,  are 
satisfied* 


^^^^^^^(SeeMormation^^uid^^^^Bgojg^^in^ggicatioj^ 

1,  Name  address  of  establishment  making  application  (tsnp®  or  print): 

— (Address) 

2*  Nature  of  business j if  manufwturing,  chief  products 

3*  Name  of  student-learner  (type  or  print): 

Home  Address Date  of  Birth 

5*  and  address  of  school  in  which  student-learner  is  enrolled: 


5^  Provide  the  following  infohnation  on  the  school  instruction  of  the  otudent-leamer: 


Total  School 
Hours  a Week 

Number  of  Hoxirs 
Directly  Related  to 
Employment  Training 

Number  of 
Weeks  in 
School  Year 

Proposed  Beginning 
and  Ending  Dates 
of  Enployment 
(Month*  Day.  Year) 

Proposed 
Graduation  Date 
of  Student-learner 
(>tenth«  Dmt*  Year) 


7. 


8. 


Are  Smith-Hughes  Act  6r  Ceorge-Barden  Act  funds  being  used  for  this  program? 
Was  this  program  authorized  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education? 


(Yes  or  No) 
(Yes  or  no) 


9*  If  the  answer  to  Item  8 is  "No,"  give  the  name  of  the  recognized  local  educational  body 
which  has  approved  this  vocational  training  program: 

10*  Outline  the  school  instruction  directly  related  to  the  engployment  training* 

(List  courses,  etc*) 


(Attach  additional  sheet  if  necessary) 

(NH62-186) 


11. 


PPHP 


12. 


le  an  age  or  enployinent  certificate  on  file  in  thla  eatabllalunent  for  the  atudent- 

laamer 

(Yes  or  no; 

If  a certificate  la  not  on  flle«  see  Infoxmatlonal  Guide  to  An  Bnployer. 

Provide  the  following  Infoxnatlon  on  the  employment  training  of  the  above  student-learner: 

(a)  How  is  employment  training  scheduled?  (weekly^  alternate  weeks#  etc.): 


(b)  Number  of  weeks  of  employment  training  planned  at  subminlmum  wages 

(c)  Number  of  hoiurs  of  employment  training  a week 

(d)  Proposed  student-learner  hourly  wage  rote 

If  a progressive  wage  schedule  is  used^  specify  each  rate  and  the  period  during 
which  it  will  be  paid. 


(e)  Title  of  occupation 

13.  (a)  Number  of  employees  in  this  establishment 

(b)  Number  of  experienced  employees  in  the  student-leaxners ' occupation 

(c)  Minimum  hourly  wage  rate  of  experienced  employees  in  (b) 

lU.  Outline  training  on-the-Job  (Describe  briefly  the  work  processes  in  which  the 

student-learner  will  be  trained  and,  if  machine  operations  axe  Involved,  list  the 
types  of  machines  used). 


(Attach  additional  Oheeta  if  neceaaary) 

I have  read  the  statements  made  above  and  ask  that  the  requested  certificate,  authorising 
my  employment  training  at  a subminlmum  wage  rate  or  rates  and  under  the  conditions 
stated,  be  granted  by  the  Administrator  or  hia  authorised  representative. 


(Signature  of  student)  (sate; 


I certify  that  the  student  named  herein 
will  be  receiving  instruction  in  an 
accredited  school  and  will  be  employed 
pursuant  to  a bona-fide  vocational 
training  program,  as  defined  in  section 
520.2  of  Student-Learner  Begulatlons. 


(Signature  of  (Date; 

School  Official) 


I certify,  in  applying  for  thla  special 
certificate,  that  all  of  the  foregoing 
statements  are,  to  the  beat  oS  my 
knowledge  and  bell^T,  true  and  correct. 


(signature  oi  employer  (bate; 
or  representative) 

Title  


Title 


(WH62-186) 


Publications 


In  order  that  the  Coordinator  more  fully  understands  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  program,  several  publications  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  coordinator  and  in  his  files,,  These  publications  will 
amplify  the  brief  outline  given  in  this  chapter. 

These  publications  are  listed  below  for  your  convenience* 

1,  Administration  of  Vocational  Education 
Vocational  Education 
Bulletin  No , 1 
General  Series  No,  1 
Office  of  Education 

2a  Rules , Regulations , and  Minimum  Standards 
Tennessee  State  Board  of  Education 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
(Latest  Edition) 

3 a State  of  Tennessee  Plan  for  Vocational  Education 
Tennessee  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
1959 

4o  Labor  Laws 

State  of  Tennessee 
Department  of  Labor 
(Latest  Edition) 

5o  Employment  of  Student-Learners 
Regulations 
Title  29  PART  520 

of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
United  States  Department  of  Labor 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions 
Washington,  D,  C. 

6a  Handy  Reference  Guide  to  the  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 
United  States  Department  of  Labor 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions 
Washington,  D,  C. 
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Chapter  V 

•I 

SELECTING  STUDENT- LEARNERS  FOR  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CO-OP  PROGRAM 


The  most  important  single  responsibility  of  the  coordinator  is  that  of 
selecting  student-learners  to  participate  in  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Train- 
ing Program  o 

To  find  the  best  boy  or  girl  to  fit  the  job  that  is  available^  and  to 
find  a training  agency  in  some  vocation  for  each  of  these  boys  and  girls  that 
will  give  them  opportunities  to  develop  their  talents  and  abilities^  is  no 
easy  task*  This,  however,  is  the  task  with  which  the  coordinator  is  con- 
fronted* 

All  the  accumulative  evidence  concerning  each  student-learner 
pointing  to  definite  talents  or  just  trends  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
and  carefully  studied  by  the  coordinator*  If  the  student  has  outstanding 
ability  or  talents,  coupled  with  a record  of  steady  application,  it  is  quite  easy 
to  make  a wise  decision* 

The  coordinator  must  select  the  right  student  to  fit  the  job  at  hand* 

To  do  this,  he  must  find  students  possessing  such  qualities,  characteristics, 
and  work  habits  as  health,  enthusiasm,  loyalty,  tact,  initiative,  judgment, 
the  ability  to  get  along  with  others , and  the  ability  to  solve  problems  - mostly 
practical*  He  must  look  for  students  who  have  all  or  most  of  these  qualities 
or  students  who  can  develop  them  within  a reasonable  time* 


School  records  are  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  coordinator  in  making 
selections*  The  grades  of  the  student  throughout  his  school  career  and  the 
recorded  opinions  of  all  teachers  who  have  made  observations  throughout 
these  years  are  very  valuable  to  the  coordinator,  particularly  if  he  has  any 
doubts  concerning  the  selection  or  placement  of  the  student* 

A visit  to  the  homes  of  the  students  and  an  interview  with  their  parents 
before  placement  is  made  ^re  Of  importance  to  the  coordinator  and  frequently 
throw  light  on  what  should  be  done* 


In  going  about  the  responsibility  of  selecting  students  for  the  program, 
the  following  points  are  helpful: 


1*  Students  must  be  16  years  of  age  and  have  completed  the  10th 
grade  of  school* 


2o  Students  selected  for  participation  in  Industrial  Cooperative 
Training  should  be  of  good  scholarship* 
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3.  Students  selected  for  the  ICT  program  must  be  of  good  moral 
character. 

4.  Select  student  to  meet  job  specifications. 

5.  The  Coordinator  should  be  very  careful  to  select  students  who 
are  genuinely  interested  in  the  ICT  Program. 

6.  Coordinators  should  be  as  certain  as  possible  that  the  student  can 
adapt  himself  to  the  occupation  selected. 

7 . A testing  program  might  help  the  Coordinator  to  make  proper 
selection. 

8.  So  far  as  possible,  students  selected  for  the  Industrial 
Cooperative  Training  Program  should  be  from  that  group  not 
planning  to  go  to  coUege,  unless  this  work  is  beneficial  in 

the  pursuit  of  his  college  course.  In  such  cases,  an  agreement 
to  this  effect  should  be  made  with  the  employer  in  advance  of 
employment. 

9.  Secure  opinion  of  teachers  in  school  system,  scout  executives 
and  others  who  know  the  prospective  student. 

10.  Everything  being  equal,  the  student  who  has  previously  worked 
in  some  trade  or  occupation  will  make  a good  Co-op  student. 

11.  Parents  must  agree  to  trainee  participating  in  Industrial 
Cooperative  Training. 

12.  Student  should  realize  that  he  is  preparing  for  a life  career 
rather  than  working  at  a job  for  temporary  financial  assistance. 


The  coordinator  of  a beginning  -program  is  under  considerable  more 
handicap  in  selecting  students  than  one  who  has  been  on  the  job  a year  or 
longer.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  he  must  depend  upon  information  secured 
from  the  school  administrator  and  from  school  records.  A much  more  intelli- 
gent selection  may  be  made  if  the  coordinator  has  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  prospective  students  with  their  teachers.  Admittedly,  some  teachers 
may  be  prejudiced  against  certain  students,  but  all  opinions  are  worth 
serious  consideration.  There  may  be  a danger  in  over-emphasizing  careful 
selection,  but  it  is  a good  idea  not  to  put  in  the  Co-op  Program  any  student 
who  is  not  recommended  by  all  those  consulted,  or  whose  school  record 
does  not  indicate  serious  application. 
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It  is  readily  understood  that  a student  who  is  late  to  work , tardy  at 
school/  shows  no  interest  in  his  or  her  job/  or  who  has  tendencies  to  do 
dishonest  things/  will  certainly  fail  and  may  cause  irreparable  harm  to  the 
entire  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program.  The  Coordinator  cannot 
afford  to  take  chances  with  any  student  not  100%  all  right  so  far  as  can  be 
determined. 

The  coordinator  need  not  expect  students  to  rush  into  th«s  ^jrogram— 
at  least  not  until  the  program  has  been  in  operation  a number  of  years  and 
has  gained  considerable  prestige.  In  a beginning  program/  the  Coordinator 
will  have  to  wage  a "selling  campaign"  to  obtain  the  kind  and  size  of  group 
to  be  in  the  program.  In  a program  that  has  been  in  operation  a year  or 
longer/  students  learn  from  the  Co-op  student- learners  about  the  program. 
Even  in  a program  that  has  been  in  operation  for  a number  of  years  / however/ 
the  Coordinator  must  do  everything  possible  to  give  information  about  the 
Co-op  Program  in  order  to  attract  desirable  students . 


Below  is  a rating  sheet  to  be  filled  out  by  fellow  teachers  that  should 

BE  OF  MUCH  HELP  TO  THE  COORDINATOR  IN  SECURING  DESIRED  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
STUDENTS  MAKING  APPLICATION  FOR  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM. 

TEACHER»S  RATING  SHEET  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  CO-OP  APPLICANTS 

Date  _ 

Student’s  Name 

Please  rate  the  student  on  the  following; 


Excellent  Good  Fair Poor 


Standing  in  your  course  as  to 

SCHOLARSHIP 

Loyalty  to;  Teacher,  Fellow 

STUDENTS,  AND  SCHOOL 

Initiative  - is  he  resourceful? 

Dependability 

Personality 

1.  Is  THIS  STUDENT  QUALIFIED  TO  REPRESENT  OUR  SCHOOL  ON  A JOB?^ 


2.  For  what  vocation  is  he  best  suited? 


3,  Has  he  any  outstanding  abilities  or  talents? 


4.  Does  he  perfer  mental  or  physical  activities? 


5.  Does  he  take  corrections  or  instructions  well? 


Additional  Remarks: 


Teacher 


A riJP  ■'•Iv  V ■ "v  * 
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Industry  can  be  of  important  assistance  in  encouraging  students  to 
enroll  in  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program  and  in  their  selection. 
Graduates  of  the  high  school  trained  through  the  Co-op  Program  have  their 
roots  planted  deep  in  the  community.  Industry  could  be  almost  assured  that 
these  young  workers  would  stay  with  them  and  make  highly  valuable  em- 
ployees with  a few  years*  experience. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  about  the  use  of  tests  in  selecting 
students.  Actually,  there  is  no  real  need  to  go  to  the  expense  of  having 
prospective  Co-op  students  take  a test.  If  the  school  has  a testing  program, 
the  coordinator  should  utilize  test  scores  to  the  fullest.  Not  many  schools, 
however,  give  mechanical  aptitude  or  other  types  of  vocational  tests.  If 
the  school  is  in  a position  to  use  tests,  the  coordinator  should  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  use  them.  It  is  generally  thought  by  psychologists  today 
that  using  a single  test  yielding  single  scores  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  intelligent  guidance  or  selection  of  an  occupation.  Cooperation 
with  the  Employment  Security  Office  of  your  town  will  help  you  in  your  testing 
program. 

The  coordinator  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  what  aptitudes  should  be 
measured.  He  is  not  too  concerned  about  the  kind  of  testing  that  should  be 
set  up  for  a complete  guidance  program,  although  the  possibility  of  doing  so 
should  not  be  discounted  by  the  coordinator  as  a future  possibility.  A space 
relation  test  and  a mechanical  reasoning  test  should  be  of  sufficient  scope 
for  the  coordinator  to  use  under  ordinary  circumstances.  These  two  types  of 
tests  are  not  only  useful  in  testing  aptitudes  for  mechanical  or.  manual  work, 
but  also  test  to  a large  extent  one's  ability  to  read,  write  and  understand 
technical  and  scientific  matter. 

The  following  tests  have  a high  degree  of  reliability.  They  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Psychological  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
36,  New  York, 

1.  Bennett  Hand  Tool  Dexterity  Test. 

2 . Crawford  Small  Parts  Dexterity  Test , 

3.  Minnesota  Rate  of  Manipulative  Test. 

4.  Pennsylvania  Bi- Manual  Worksample. 

5.  Stromberg  Dexterity  Test. 

*6.  D.  A.  T.  Mechanical  Reasoning  Test. 

*7.  Mechanical  Comprehension  Test. 
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*8.  O'Rouke  Mechanical  Aptitude  Test. 
*9.  Stanquist  Mechanical  Aptitude  Test. 
*10.  D.  A.  T.  Space  Relation  Test. 

11.  Minnesota  Spatial  Relation  Test. 

*12.  Revised  Minnesota  Paper  Board  Form. 


Tests  marked  with  asterisks  are  written  tests  and  are  easily  ad- 
ministered. The  other  tests  are  manipulative  and  require  equipment  and 
materials  and  Initially  are  relatively  expensive. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT  SHOULD  KNOW  THAT  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM— 

1 . Enables  him  to  learn  a trade  or  occupation  and  his  diploma  at 
the  same  time. 

2.  Gives  him  a degree  of  economic  security. 

3.  Makes  transition  from  school  to  job  relatively  easy. 

4.  Will  assist  in  evaluating  his  interests,  aptitudes  and  abilities. 

5.  Will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  developing  good  work  habits. 

6.  Will  give  him  a practical  outlook  on  education  and  training, 
which  brings  recognition  of  other  school  subjects  as  desirable 
tools  in  assisting  or  in  becoming  successful. 

7.  May  be  the  opportunity  of  immediately  finding  employment  on 
a permanent  basis  with  the  establishment  from  which  he 
received  his  training. 

8.  Develops  confidence  in  his  ability  to  do  a job  well,  to  get 
along  with  other  workers,  and  to  get  along  with  his  "boss.** 

9.  Will  give  him  an  early  opportunity  to  demonstrate  character- 
istics of  leadership  in  his  chosen  occupation  and  in  the 
community. 

10.  Will  develop  a keen  appreciation  of  civic  responsibilities  and 
democratic  principles. 


o 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  beginning  coordinator  has  a much 
more  difficult  job  of  selecting  students  than  one  who  has  been  on  the  job  a 
year  or  more.  The  coordinator  starting  his  second  year  of  the  Co-op  Program 
should  have  had  students,  teachers,  and  others  recommend  students  in  the 
spring  before  school  closes.  He  has  also  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
program  with  prospective  students,  and  has  had  them  fill  out  the  necessary 
application  forms . The  beginning  coordinator  must  wait  until  school  starts 
before  he  can  make  many  moves  toward  selecting  students. 

Whether  the  coordinator  is  new  or  not,  the  following  procedure  has 
proved  helpful: 

1 . Have  all  tenth  and  eleventh  grade  teachers  make  recom- 
mendations of  those  students  whom  they  regard  as  good  material 
for  the  Co-op  Program. 

2.  Invite  all  students  recommended  to  meet  and  hear  an  explanation 
of  this  plan  of  training. 

a.  Advise  all  those  who  have  financial  means  and  the  desire  to 
go  to  college  to  withdraw,  unless  training  is  needed  as  a 
basis  for  college  work. 

b.  Advise  all  those  who  are  not  interested  in  this  plan  of 
education  to  withdraw. 

c.  Request  all  those  who  will  not  be  sixteen  by  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  term  to  withdraw. 

3 . Have  all  students  who  are  interested  to  fill  out  the  form 
"Application  for  Admittance.'* 

4*  The  records  of  all  those  applying  are  entered  on  the  forms. 

a.  Permanent  records  are  investigated  for  abilities,  trends, 
and  aptitudes  of  students . 

b.  Absences  and  tardies  of  each  of  these  students  are  checked 
on  the  forms . 

5.  All  parents  of  the  students  interested  in  the  program  are  invited 
to  attend  and  hear  a full  explanation  of  the  Industrial 
Cooperative  Training  Program. 

a.  The  Training  Memorandum  is  read  and  discussed.  Points 
not  understood  are  made  clear  by  the  coordinator. 
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b.  Give  the  Principal  an  opportunity  at  this  point  to  explain 
the  program  as  a school  program,  not  just  a work  program. 

« 

6.  Each  student  is  visited  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  at 
home  as  a follow-up  to  the  information  given  on  the  application 
form. 


7.  In  studying  the  student's  permanent  school  records  toward  the 
selection  for  the  Co-op  Program,  the  coordinator  should 
consider  the  following  questions: 

a.  Is  this  student  ready  to  represent  our  school  on  a job? 

b.  For  what  vocation  is  he  best  suited? 

c.  Has  he  any  outstanding  abilities  or  talents? 

d.  Does  he  prefer  mental  or  physical  activities? 

e.  Does  he  take  corrections  or  instructions  well? 

A suggested  form  for  Application  is  shown  on  the  following  page.  It 
can  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  coordinator. 
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INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMITTANCE 


Student* s Name 


Last 


Date 


First 


Middle 


Address 


Phone 


Sex 


Race 


Distance  from  school 


Date  of  Birth 


Age 


Father* s Name 


Occupation 


Mother* s Name 


Occupation 


Occupation  Desired  - 1st 


Reason 


Occupation  Desired  » 2nd 


Reason 


Do  YOU  PLAN  TO  ATTEND  COLLEGE? 


Explain  your  answer 


High  School  Academic  Record 

(To  BE  COMPLETED  BY  THE  COORDINATOR) 


Freshman  Year 

Sophomore  Year 

Junior  Year 

Senior  Year 

Subject 

Grade 

Subject 

Grade 

Subject 

Grade 

Subject 

Grade 

Times  absent  this  year  Times  tardy  this  year 

Have  you  ever  worked?  Where? 


Give  names  of  two  persons  (no  kin  to  you)  for  reference: 


In  what  extra  curricula  activities  have  you  taken  part? 


Are  you  a member  of  any  of  the  school* s major  sports  teams? 
Which  one/ones? 

Are  you  now  employed?  By  whom? 
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Special  Problems  in  Selecting  Students 

The  coordinator  is  likely  to  run  into  many  problems  in  selecting 
students  for  the  Co-op  Program,  There  is  no  iron-clad  rule  which  can  be 
offered  in  settling  these  problems.  The  degree  of  training  the  coordinator  has 
received  will  have  a great  deal  of  influence  in  solving  special  problems 
successfully.  It  is  the  wise  coordinator  who  discusses  his  problems  with 
other  coordinators  and  exchanges  ideas  in  general.  No  amount  of  training, 
however,  will  take  the  place  of  good  common  sense  in  dealing  with  problems. 

The  problems  are  many  and  varied.  It  may  be  a matter  of  pressure  to 
get  a student  in  the  Co-op  Program,  although  information  indicates  his 
undesirability.  It  may  be  the  matter  of  teachers  or  the  faculty  of  the  school 
and  the  principal  himself  wanting  to  unload  undesirable  students  into  the 
program.  Oftentimes,  a training  agency  may  want  a particular  student  for 
reasons  which  exist  in  the  plant  with  other  employees,  and  the  coordinator 
knows  that  this  student  does  not  measure  up  to  the  standards  he  wishes  to 
maintain.  Coordinators  sometimes  make  trouble  for  themselves  i in  order  to 
keep  the  good  will  of  the  employers,  by  trying  to  fill  openings  with  student? 
who  they  know  will  not  measure  up  to  standards.  In  the  long  run,  anything 
but  good  will  is  secured  by  this  policy. 

The  Coordinator  should  take  his  time  in  selecting  students.  In  most 
cases,  particularly  where  the  program  has  been  operated  in  such  a way  as  to 
build  good  will  and  prestige,  a great  many  more  students  will  apply  for  the  . 
program  than  can  be  placed.  This  allows  the  Coordinator  to  be  discrimi- 
nating and  selective  in  every  way.  Be  impartial,  but  do  not  forget  to  be  a 
human  being. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  best  procedure  is  to  select  the  desired 
number  of  students  for  the  program  and  then  find  the  jobs  for  those.  This  is 
particularly  good  from  the  student  interest  point  of  view.  This  does  not 
hold  true  in  every  case,  however,  so  the  coordinator  must  be  able  to  not 
only  fit  the  job  to  the  student  but  the  student  to  the  job,  as  the  situation 
demands.  Care  must  be  used  or  the  coordinator  will  find  that  the  program 
is  top-heavy  with  too  many  students  in  one  kind  of  occupation.  Select  the 
students  who  will  give  the  program  balance  as  to  the  occupational 
opportunities  of  the  school  community, 

# • 

There  is  not  an  established  policy  in  regard  to  the  number  of  boys 
or  the  number  of  girls  to  be  selected  for  the  program.  This  will  naturally 
vary  from  community  to  community.  Too  many  factors  enter  into  making  a 
ruling  on  the  matter.  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  more  boys  than  girls 
who  wish  to  participate  in  the  program;  however,  the  Coordinator  and  other 
school  authorities  must  always  give  due  consideration  to  the  following 
factors:  (1)  the  needs  of  the  community  as  determined  by  an  occupational 
survey  and,  (2)  the  number  of  worthy,  available  students. 
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The  importance  of  the  guidance  counselor  must  not  be  overlooked  in 
the  matter  of  selecting  students*  By  and  large  the  Coordinator  should  work 
very  closely  with  the  counselor.  Unfortunately,  many  counselors  look  upon 
any  kind  of  vocational  education  as  being  for  the  less  able  students.  This 
feeling  may  be  overcome  if  the  Coordinator  talks  With  the  counselor  about 
the  Co-op  Program  and  is  consistent  in  his  request  for  worthwhile  students* 

If  possible,  the  Coordinator  should  take  the  counselor  on  visits  to 
places  where  the  Co-op  Student-Learners  are  working.  This  gives  the 
counselor  an  opportunity  to  see  the  student-learners  at  work,  talk  with 
employers  and  other  employees.  Furthermore,  the  counselor  will  get  the 
idea  that  it  does  take  a good  student  for  the  Co-op  Program  and  other 
vocational  courses. 


Chapter  VI 

SELECTING  TRAINING  AGENCIES 


One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Coordinator  is  to  select  Training 
Agencies  in  which  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program  Student- 
Learners  may  work.  This  responsibility  involves  (1)  an  occupational  sur- 
vey of  the  community,  and  (2)  the  kind  of  training  agencies  desired. 

Co-op  students  must  be  placed  in  some  TRADE  or  INDUSTRIAL  occupation.  • 


Making  Occupational  Survey 

There  is  no  need  for  the  Coordinator  to  make  an  elaborate  survey. 

The  only  reason  that  a survey  should  be  made  at  all  is  to  determine  the 
kinds  of  trades , industries , and  occupations  that  are  followed  in  the  com- 
munity. The  main  object  in  making  the  survey  is  to  list  possible  training 
agencies  and  their  locations . 

The  coordinator  can  make  a casual  survey  by  examining  a telephone 
directory.  From  it  he  can  make  a list  of  possible  training  agencies.  Later, 
he  may  walk  or  drive  around  to  inspect  the  places  on  his  list.  It  is  even 
possible  to  make  ail  the  survey  needed  by  walking  or  driving  around  the 
community  and  listing  the  likely  looking  places.  This  procedure  is 
especially  desirable  for  the  coordinator  who  is  beginning  a program.  Later, 
all  during  the  year,  he  can  broaden  his  knowledge  of  the  community  and  is 
able  to  list  more  likely  training  agencies. 

The  reason  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  an  elaborate  survey  is  that  very 
few  students , compared  to  the  total  number  of  employees , will  enter  any  one 
of  the  occupations  in  the  community.  Also,  the  coordinator  in  most  cases 
finds  jobs  for  the  students  and  not  students  for  the  jobs.  Of  course,  in  the 
latter  case,  if  an  employer  requests  the  coordinator  to  send  him  a trainee, 
an  effort  is  made  to  find  one  for  him. 

In  selecting  training  agencies , the  coordinator  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  trade  or  occupation  should  have  two  years  of  training  possibilities 
and  that  the  employment  of  a Co-op  Student-Learner  will  not  displace  a 
regular  worker. 

The  following  points  summarize  the  kind  of  training  agencies 
desired: 


1.  List  all  possible  training  agencies  in  the  community  that  could 
cooperate  in  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program. 


■ I 
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2.  Only  those  training  agencies  which  have  jobs  that  offer 
sufficient  number  of  hours  of  training  should  be  selected. 

3.  The  training  agency  should  have  facilities  for  giving  the 
necessary  training. 

4.  The  training  agency  must  not  be  a place  that  might  have  a 
bad  moral  influence. 

5.  The  training  agency  should  be  accessible. 

6.  The  training  agency  should  not  be  injurious  to  health  of  trainee. 

7.  The  personnel  and  its  training  should  be  considered. 

8.  The  prestige  of  the  agency  in  the  community  should  be 
considered. 

9.  The  possibility  of  permanent  employment  should  be  considered. 

10.  It  must  be  understood  that  trainees  will  not  displace  a regular 
worker. 

11.  The  training  agency  should  be  of  a type  t hat  pays  good  wages 
to  full  time  worker^. 

12.  Stability  of  employment  should  be  a factor  in  selecting 
training  agency. 

13.  Training  agency  cannot  be  of  hazardous  type. 

14.  oCompetent  employers  who  will  cooperate  and  maintain  cordial 
relations  with  the  school  should  be  selected. 


The  coordinator  should  not  overlook  new  industries  moving  into  the 
community.  While  most  new  plants  are  anxious  to  get  into  production^  the 
management  recognizes  the  fact  that  a tremendous  training  program  is  ahead. 
Since  management  is  thinking  in  terms  of  training , it  might  be  glad  to 
cooperate  with  the  school  in  a training  program. 

Any  new  industry  in  a community  is  in  competition  for  desirable 
workers  with  older  plants.  The  coordinator  can  do  a good  selling  job  by 
pointing  out  that  students  training  through  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training 
Program  will  give  the  plant  intelligent  workers  on  a permanent  basis  in  a 
short  time.  Most  new  plants  begin  early  to  look  for  potential  supervisors 
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and  their  management  should  know  that  students  trained  in  their  plant 
under  the  Co-op  Program  is  one  of  the  better  sources  in  finding  employees 
capable  of  going  up  in  the  organization. 

It  may  be  well  for  the  coordinator  to  use  a check  sheet  such  as  the 
one  suggested  on  the  following  page  to  assist  him  in  determining  if  a 
potential  training  agency  measures  up  to  requirements  for  the  placement 
of  a Co-op  Student.  The  sheet  should,  of  course,  be  kept  confidential 
since  the  name  of  the  establishment  is  on  it. 

To  use  the  sheet,  add  the  checks  in  each  column.  This  is  then 
multiplied  by  the  value  given  each  column:  Poor  - 0;  Fair  - 4;  Good  - 7; 
Excellent  - 10.  Next,  add  the  products  of  each  column.  The  score  thus 
obtained  is  the  training  value.  Any  training  agency  scoring  less  than  60 
would  be  considered  doubtful  as  a place  of  training  for  a Co-op  student. 


TRAINING  AGENCY  CHECK  SHEET 
Establishment  Address 

Factors 

Poor 

Fai  r 

Good 

Excellent 

1.  Opportunity  for  permanent 
Employment 

2.  Training  facilities 

3.  Accessibility 

4.  Type  of  personnel 

5.  Stability  of  employment 

6.  Wages  of  employees 

?•  Standing  in  community 

S . PrOMOT I ON  POL  1 CY 

9.  Working  conditions 
(Health  and  hazards) 

10.  General  influence 

Column  Totals 

Multiplied  By 

0 

4 

7 

10 

Column  Product 

TRAINING  AGENCY  SCORE 




In  order  for  the  coordinator  to  use  the  check  sheet  more  intelligently, 
an  explanation  of  the  factors  used  is  given: 

1 . Opportunity  for  permanent  employment.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  training  agency  be  in  position  to  give  the  trainee  permanent 
em.ployment  at  the  completion  of  the  training  program.  Expanding 
business  would  rate  high  on  this  factor.  Overcrowded  businesses 
or  occupations  gradually  passing  out  would  rate  low. 

2.  Training  facilities.  To  give  all-round  training,  the  agency  must 
have  sufficient  facilities  in  respect  to  machines,  tools,  equipment, 
etc.  In  addition,  the  type  of  occupation  included  in  the  program 
should  be  one  that  has  a recognized  learning  period  of  two  years 

or  more. 

3.  Accessibility.  Everything  else  being  equal,  the  training  agency 
must  be  in  reasonable  distance  or  accessible  to  the  trainee.  A 
training  agency  desirable  in  other  respects  may  score  low  on 
this  if  it  is  five  or  six  miles  from  the  school  or  trainee's  home, 
unless  adequate  bus  service  is  available  or  trainee  has  a car. 

4.  Type  of  personnel.  Since  the  training  is  on-the-job  and 
instruction  is  given  by  personnel  in  the  training  agency,  the 
personnel  should  be  above  the  ordinary.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
competent  in  the  skill  and  technical  aspects  of  the  trade  or 
occupation.  Also,  they  should  take  pleasure  in  and  cooperate 
with  the  training  program. 

I 

s,  stability  of  employment.  The  training  agency  should  have  a 

reputation  of  continuous  operation.  It  should  be  one  which  has  a 
record  of  no  lay-offs , lock-outs , close-downs , or  extensive 
periods  of  curtailment. 

6.  Wages  of  employees . The  agency  should  be  one  that  pays  good 
wages  to  its  employees.  Wages  should  be  at  least  comparable 

to  those  paid  in  the  same  or  similar  occupations  in  the  community. 

7 . Standing  in  the  community.  The  agency  should  have  the  respect 
of  the  people  in  the  community.  It  should  be  known  as  a fair, 
honorable,  and  dependable  establishment.  It  should  be  one  that 
the  community  is  glad  to  have  in  its  borders. 

8.  Promotional  policy.  Agencies  that  make  it  a policy  to  train  and 
prpmote  their  own  personnel  would  score  high  on  this  factor. 

This  type  agency  offers  good  ppssibilities  for  keeping  its  better 
personnel.  Morale  is  high  in  such  establishments. 
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9,  Working  conditions.  The  agency  should  have  a good  record  of 
accident  prevention.  It  should  be  one  that  also  presents  few, 
if  any,  conditions  that  might  affect  health  of  workers, 

10.  General  influence.  This  factor  considers  the  all-round  moral 
influence  of  the  agency  on  the  trainee,  its  participation  in  civic 
affairs,  the  attitude  it  takes  toward  the  welfare  of  its  personnel, 
and  its  community. 
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Chapter  VII 

PLACEMENT  OF  THE  STUDENT- LEARNERS 


After  students  have  been  selected  to  participate  in  the  Industrial 
Cooperative  Training  Program,  the  coordinator  begins  to  place  them  on 
the  jobs  available.  The  matter  of  placement  may  be  divided  into  several 
heads  for  discussion;  (1)  preliminary  steps  to  inform  employers  of  the 
Co-op  Program,  (2)  securing  jobs  for  students,  (3)  sending  students  to 
employers  for  interview  and  (4)  special  problems  in  placing  students. 

Preliminary  Steps 

The  coordinator  does  not  wait  until  he  has  students  to  place  to 
begin  his  campaign  of  placement.  The  beginning  coordinator  should  start 
this  important  activity  the  day  he  arrives  in  the  community.  Coordinators 
who  have  been  on  the  job  several  years , and  those  on  a twelve  months 
basis,  no  doubt  are  carrying  on  placement  activities  all  the  time.  Even  the 
older  coordinators  need  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  keep  the  program 
before  employer  groups. 

It  is  important  to  stay  before  the  employers  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  the  ones  who  employ  the  students  and  make  the  program  possible.  The 
coordinator  should  make  use  of  every  available  agency  in  carrying  on  the 
placement  campaign.  Some  of  the  agencies  that  may  be  used  are: 

1.  Trade  Associations 

2o  Service  Clubs  - Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions,  etc. 

3.  Manufacturers  Association 

4.  Building  Contractors  A'^  sociation 

5.  Professional  Associations 

6.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

7.  Business  Men's  Association 

8.  Radio  and  Television 

9.  Women's  Clubs 
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It  is  possible  that  the  coordinator  may  be  asked  to  speak  before 
several  of  the  groups  mentioned.  He  should  have  his  talk  thoroughly 
organized#  concise#  and  to  the  point.  He  should  have  at  nis  command  all  the 
salient  points  about  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program  that  make  it 
desirable  for  employers  to  cooperate  with  the  school  in  carrying  on  this 
particular  type  of  vocational  education.  The  points  listed  below  are 
suggestive: 

1 . The  program  gives  the  employers  opportunity  to  cooperate  with 
the  school  in  setting  up  an  efficient  type  of  vocational  training. 

2.  It  gives  employers  opportunity  to  train  potentially  permanent 
employees  according  to  their  own  methods. 

3.  It  gives  employers  opportunity  to  select  students  of  a superior 
type  who  will  be  able  to  go  up  in  the  organization. 

4.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a trained  worker  is  worth  more  than  the 
ordinary  beginner  because  he  is  studying  related  material  during 
the  training  period. 

5 . Most  communities  take  pride  in  their  schools . It  will  please 
people  of  the  community  to  know  that  business  establishments 
are  cooperating  in  a worthwhile  school  program. 

6.  It  appeals  to  employer's  civic  pride  to  participate  in  the  program. 

7.  It  enables  employers  to  assist  in  training  boys  and  girls  for  useful 
living  which  gives  them  opportunities  to  find  employment  upon 
completion  of  high  school#  thus  taking  them  off  the  street  where 
they  might  become  social  problems. 

The  coordinator  should  carry  on  a discreet  campaign  of  publicity  in 
the  local  newspapers  in  order  to  keep  the  program  before  the  public  and 
employer  groups.  During  the  year  it  might  be  possible  to  get  the  newspapers 
to  print  several  feature  articles  on  the  Co-op  Program#  along  with  pictures 
showing  the  kinds  of  work  being  done  by  the  student- learners . 


Securing  Tobs 

It  must  be  remembered  that  talking  before  employer  groups#  service 
clubs#  and  writing  newspaper  articles  will  not  get  jobs  for  students.  These 
activities  introduce  the  program  and  the  coordinator  to  the  men  who  may 
employ  students.  The  jobs  for  the  students  must  be  secured  by  personal 
visits  of  the  coordinator  to  the  employers. 
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Before  making  these  calls,  the  coordinator  should  rehearse  carefully 
what  he  wants  to  say.  The  same  arguments  may  be  used  as  in  the  talks. 

Let  the  employer  do  as  much  of  the  talking  as  possible.  In  all  probability, 
he  knows  the  coordinator  and  the  entree  should  not  be  difficult.  The 
coordinator  should  not  overdo  his  "personality,"  Make  the  visit  brief, 
consistent  with  presentation  of  what  the  school  is  doing.  The  best  point 
the  coordinator  can  make  is  that  he  has  a student  who  wants  to  do  the  kind 
of  work  the  employer  has  in  his  power  to  give. 

The  coordinator  should  present  all  the  facts  and  present  them  tactfully 
Some  coordinators  hesitate  to  discuss  the  Training  Memorandum  on  the  first 
visit,  A worse  mistake  cannot  be  made.  By  discussing  every  aspect  of  the 
program,  including  the  Training  Memorandum,  the  employer  is  able  to  see 
what  the  school  is  trying  to  do,  and  he  realizes  from  the  beginning  his 
responsibilities  if  he  cooperates  with  the  school.  That  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  to  present  the  matter  of  the  Training  Memorandum  to  him  after  he  has 
perhaps  decided  to  take  a student  is  likely  to  cause  him  to  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  program. 

If  the  employer  agrees  to  take  a student,  the  coordinator  should 
make  arrangements  to  send  two  or  more  students  to  him  for  an  interview.  The 
employer  should  select  the  student  he  wants,  and  the  only  way  he  can  make 
a selection  is  to  have  an  interview  with  them.  If  the  employer  decides  he 
cannot  take  a student,  the  coordinator  should  accept  the  fact  graciously. 

Stay  in  contact  with  the  employer  and  retain  his  friendship  o:  acquaintance 
for  the  possibilities  of  future  placements. 


Sending  Students  for  Interview 

Two  or  three  students  should  be  sent  to  an  employer  for  an  interview 
in  order  that  he  may  have  the  student  of  his  choosing.  If  only  one  student  is 
available,  of  course,  only  one  will  be  sent.  In  case  the  only  student  avail- 
able is  not  satisfactory  to  the  employer,  the  coordinatorrshould  try  to  find 
another.  If  such  a student  cannot  be  found,  it  is  better  to  tell  the  employer 
that  one  cannot  be  found  to  meet  the  desired  standards  rather  than  to  place 
one  and  have  him  fail  and  disappoint  the  employer. 

The  student  should  be  prepared  for  the  interview.  The  coordinator 
would  do  well  to  rehearse  the  entire  procedure  with  the  student,  with 
himself  acting  as  the  employer  and  the  student  acting  as  an  applicant  for 
the  job.  Allow  other  students  to  criticize  the  procedure.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  students  are  not  overcome  with  self-consciousness.  Attempt  to 
get  them  to  be  natural  and  at  ease. 
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Arrange  for  the  two  or  three  students  applying  for  the  job  to  go  for 
interviews  at  different  times.  Before  they  go  for  interviews,  the  coordinator 
should  check  them  over  to  see  that  they  are  properly  attired  and  that  their 
persons  are  clean.  Check  especially  fingernails  and  for  polished  shoes. 

The  following  information  should  be  given  students  in  regard  to  the  interview: 


1.  Report  on  time  for  interview. 

2.  Send  name  in  by  secretary. 


3.  Leave  hat  outside  if  place  is  available. 

4.  Do  not  smoke  or  chew  gum  while  in  office. 

.’i 

5.  Approach:  "Mr.  Jones,  I am  Bill  Smith.  I was  sent  to  you  | 

by  our  coordinator  at  the  school,  Mr.  Brown,  to  make  appli-  J 

cation  for  the  place  you  have  for  training  a person  on  the  I 

Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program."  | 

I 

6.  Remain  standing  until  invited  to  sit. 

•) 

7.  Sit  straight  in  chair  and  be  attentive. 


8.  Do  not  try  to  read  letters  or  play  with  articles  on  desk. 

9.  Allow  the  employer  to  take  the  lead  in  the  conversation. 


10.  When  conversation  gets  around  to  the  job,  the  student  should 
state  his  qualifications  briefly  and  clearly. 

11.  Immediately  after  student  has  made  application  for  place,  he 
! should  arise  and  begin  to  withdraw  from  interview. 

12.  He  should  thank  the  employer  for  his  consideration  and  time 
in  giving  the  interview. 


13.  Make  departure  from  office  unhurriedly  and  in  a dignified 
manner. 


14.  Avoid  wisecracks . 


After  employer  has  interviewed  students,  he  notifies  the  coordinator 
of  the  one  he  will  take.  The  coordinator  fills  out  the  Training  Memorandum 
and  secures  the  necessary  signatures.  He  then  sits  down  with  the  employer 
and  secures  his  suggestions  for  making  out  the  Schedule  of  Processes, 
which  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Training  Memorandum.  The  student-learner 
is  then  notified  when  to  report  for  his  employment-training. 
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Special  Problems  in  Placing  Students 

The  following  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  coordinator  in  a 
highly  organized  community? 

1.  It  may  be  unusually  difficult  to  place  a student  in  a closed  shop. 

2.  Frequently,  unions  have  their  own  apprenticeship  programs. 

3.  In  a closed  shop,  the  union  may  want  the  school  to  relinquish 
control  of  the  student  so  far  as  supervision  on  the  job  is 
concerned. 

4.  Unions  in  a closed  shop  may  want  to  dictate  the  jobs  the 
student  is  to  do. 

5.  If  the  shop  is  not  a closed  shop,  the  unions  may  be  suspicious 
of  students  coming  in  and  may  not  want  to  cooperate  anymore 
than  would  a closed  shop. 

6.  In  either  the  closed  or  open  shop,  the  unions  may  bring  pressure 
to  force  the  students  to  join  the  union. 

7.  The  union  may  want  to  set  the  wage  scale  for  the  student-learners. 

Summary  — Placing  Students  on  the  lobs  1 

I.  Preliminary  Steps 

1 

A*  Make  survey  of  . student  material 

1.  Check  occupations  desired  by  students 

2o  Determine  qualifications  of  the  student  for  the  occupation 

a.  Scholastic  record 

b.  Recommendations  of  teachers 

c.  Personality  of  the  student  as  judged  in  personal  interview 

d.  Parent's  estimate  of  student's  ability 

e.  Interview  several  and  pick  2 or  3 you  feel  best  suited 

3.  Outline  position  in  general  way  to  2 or  3 selected  students 

4.  Check  theirs  and  parent's  reaction 


B.  Make  survey  of  job 


I 
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1 • Type  of  work 

a.  Physical  - mental 

b.  Individual  - cooperative 

c.  Active  - sedative 

d.  Indoor  - outdoor 

2.  Opportunities 

a.  Future  of  occupation 

b.  Future  in  training  agency 

c.  Future  in  city 

3.  Qualifications  for  job 

a.  Based  on  A above  and  experience  of  employer 

4.  Characteristics  of  employer,  personnel  of  store  or  shop, 
and  any  unusual  ideas  or  demands. 

II.  Detailed  Steps 

A.  Outline  position  in  detail  to  individual 

1 . Type  of  work 

2.  Type  of  personnel 
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. Opportunities 


B.  Secure  interview  with  employer 
1.  Time  and  place 


2.  Individual  interview 


3 . Send  two  or  more  and  allow  employer  to  make  final  selection 


C.  Counseling  before  placement 


1.  Explaining  to  the  student  the  following  points: 

a.  Type  of  work  for  which  he  is  being  considered 

b.  Type  of  people  with  whom  he  will  work 

c.  Opportunities  on  the  job 

d.  Hours 

e.  Wages 
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f . Conduct  on  the  job 

g.  Method  of  interviewing  the  prospective  employer 

h.  Possibility  of  not  getting  the  job 

2.  Conduct  a practice  interview 

D.  Follow  up  interviews  with 

1.  Employers 

2.  Students  — correct  faults 

E.  Final  placement 

1.  Work  out  and  check  schedule  of  processes 

2.  Require  all  concerned  to  sign  agreements 

3.  Make  sure  all  details  are  fully  understood  by  student, 
employer  and  family 

III.  Problems  That  Are  Likely  to  Arise  ^nd  Suggested  Ways  of 
Overcoming  Them 

A.  Having  more  students  than  jobs 

1 • Select  students  best  suited  for  the  jobs 

2.  Counsel  the  students  not  accepted  for  employment  on  the 
following  points: 

a.  Further  preparation  for  the  job 

b.  Ways  of  improving  personality 

c.  Suggest  improvement  in  attendance  and  scholastic 
records 

d.  Cite  instances  of  students  who  waited  until  they  were 
ready  for  job  befpre  attempting  one 

B.  Having  a job  for  which  you  haven't  the  right  student 

1 • Frankly  tell  the  employer  that  you  cannot  fill  the  job 
at  that  time 

2.  Begin  at  once  to  develop  someone  for  the  job 

C.  Unemployables 
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1.  Determine  reason  for  unemployability 

2.  Direct  the  student  into  the  proper  channel,  rehabilitation, 
etc. 

3 • Try  to  keep  the  student  from  being  antagonistic  toward 
school  and  business 

D.  Wages 

1.  Sell  employer  the  program  as  a training  program  and  not 
as  cheap  labor 

2.  Sell  employer  and  student  on  the  idea  of  wages  advancing 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  earning  capacity  of  the 
student  as  he  works  on  the  job 

a.  If  program  and  job  are  worthwhile,  employer  can  well 
afford  to  pay  salary 

E.  Employer  objecting  to  students,  family  record,  etc. 

1.  Determine  cause 

2.  If  not  of  consequence,  attempt  to  overcome 

3.  If  true,  get  another  trainee 
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Chapter  VIII 

STUDENT'S  SCHOOL  AND  JOB  SCHEDULE 


An  important  part  of  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program  is 
the  schedule  of  school  work  and  job  experience  of  the  student-learner 
participating  in  the  program.  The  one  thing  that  must  be  remembered  is  that 
the  hours  in  school  must  not  exceed  the  hours  spent  on  the  job.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  school  to  make  some  concessions « in  many  instances# 
to  arrange  a satisfactory  schedule.  Schools  unwilling  to  make  concessions ^ 
are  not  ready  for  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program,  The  coordi- 
nator has  a very  definite  responsibility  in  making  out  schedules.  The 
following  factors  should  be  considered: 


Student's  Schedule  of  Work 

A,  On  Job 

1,  The  trainee  has  a definite  schedule  of  work.  It  is  important  that 
he  be  punctual  every  day, 

2,  The  trainee  should  work  not  less  than  three  hours  per  day,  A 
major  portion  of  his  work  must  be  done  during  the  normal  school 
day, 

3,  The  work  schedule  is  arranged  by  the  coordinator  and  the  employer, 

4,  Sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  the  student- learner  to  get  lunch 
and  get  to  his  job  between  the  end  of  his  class  day  and  time  to 
begin  his  work  schedule, 

5 , Student-learners  must  comply  with  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
plant  where  they  are  employed, 

B,  In  School 

1,  The  school  schedule  demands  the  cooperation  of  the  coordinator# 
principal  # and  other  teachers  in  the  system , 

2,  The  school  schedule  must  meet  the  State  requirements  in  regard 
to  number  of  units  and  grouping  of  units , 

3,  If  possible#  the  related  class  should  be  scheduled  during  the  last 
periods  of  the  Co-op  student-learner’s  school  day#  so  that  it  will  be 
his  last  period  before  meeting  his  work  schedule. 
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4,  All  required  school  work  should  be  scheduled  so  as  to  allow 
trainees  to  complete  it  early  in  the  school  day. 

5 , Participation  in  the  Co-op  Program  practically  excludes , or  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  student  to  participate  in,  extra-curricular 
activities  of  the  school. 

6,  The  coordinator  should  advise  the  student-learners  of  the  courses 
to  take  in  the  regular  school  curriculum. 

In  making  out  student-learner's  schedule,  the  coordinator  should  plan 
every  detail  carefully.  Some  employers  may  want  a student-learner  to  work 
in  the  morning.  Since  15  hours  per  week  must  be  spent  on  the  job,  this  may 
present  a problem  in  a student  scheduling  his  school  work.  If  at.  all 
possible,  the  coordinator  would  do  well  to  have  all  work  experience 
performed  in  the  afternoons. 


The  coordinator  should  have  in  mind  every  step  he  will  make  in 
arranging  the  schedule.  No  sample  schedules  are  offered,  as  these  schedules 
vary  too  much  from  school  to  school.  The  following  check  points  should  help 
the  coordinator  fit  his  scheduling  into  the  framework  of  his  particular  system. 


Preliminary  Steps  to  Carry  Out  the  Responsibility 

1 . Become  familiar  with 

a.  Federal  requirements 

b.  State  Plan 

c.  Local  board  requirements 

d.  School  administration  policy 

2 . Have  a thorough  knowledge  of 

a.  School  curriculum 

b.  School  schedule  of  classes 

c . Faculty  personnel 

d.  School  physical  facilities 

3 . Secure  from  training  agency  information  in  regard  to 

a . Hours  of  work  on  each  job 

b.  Hours  permitted  for  part-time  workers  or  student- learners 
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General  Requirements 

1 • Student-learners  must  spend  as  much  time  in  regular  employment  as 
in  regular  classes. 

2.  State  Plan  requires,  as  a minimum: 

a.  15  hours  per  week  on  job 

b.  5 periods  of  instruction  in  related  subjects 

c.  A program  for  nine  months 

3.  Coordinator's  responsibilities  for  related  instruction. 


Detailed  Steps  to  Carry  Out  These  Responsibilities 

1.  Arrange  with  the  principal  for  related  instruction  periods. 

.a.  Establish  authority  to  properly  schedule  student- learner's  classes. 

b.  Schedule  classes  in  morning  hours. 

c.  Have  student- learners  dismissed  at  noon  hour. 

d.  Schedule  coordinator's  instruction  in  two  consecutive  periods, 
if  possible. 

2.  Training  agency  should  agree  to  the  following  requirements: 

a.  For  student-learner  to  spend  three  or  four  hours  on  job  each  day. 

b.  For  exact  time  period  on  job  in  afternoon. 

c . For  early  morning  hours  of  work  - hn  special  cases. 

d.  Include  these  requirements  in  Training  Memorandum. 

3.  Student-learner  should  agree  to  the  following  requirements: 

a.  An  exact  schedule  of  related  instruction. 

b.  An  exact  schedule  of  work  on  the  job. 

c.  Guidance  in  the  selection  of  his  other  school  subjects. 

d.  Signing  of  the  Training  Memorandum. 

4.  Arrange  with  Parents 

a.  Complete  agreement  as  to  student-learner's  work  schedule. 

b.  Understanding  agreement  as  to  school  schedule  and  nature  of 
school  instruction. 

c.  For  sighing  Training  Memorandum. 


Special  Problems 

1 • Cooperation  of  Principal  and  faculty  , 

. 2.  Advantageous  scheduling  of  related  instruction. 

3.  Midday. dismissal  of  student-learners. 

4.  Arranging  time  period  on  job  to  fit  the  interests  of  the  employer 
and  the  student-learner. 

5 . Avoiding  overworking  student-learners . 

6 . Avoiding  night  work  of  the  student-learners . 

7 . Having  student- learner  and  employer  realize  desirability  of  two 
years  training  in  some  occupations. 

8.  Having  student- learners  and  parents  realize  that  time  spent  in  the 
Co-op  Program  is  definite  vocational  training  and  some  general 
school  work  must  be  given  up. 

9 . Scheduling  academic  work  along  with  the  Industrial  Co-op  Program 
in  order  to  make  college  entrance  possible,  if  the  need  is  realized 
later. 

Unfortunately,  student-learners  in  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training 
Program  must  forego  participation  in  the  athletic  program  of  the  school. 

There  is  no  valid  way  for  a student-learner  to  play  football,  for  instance, 
and  be  in  the  Co-op  Program.  Once  and  awhile  an  employer  is  a rabid 
football  fan  and  is  willing  to  make  most  any  kind  of  concession  so  far  as 
work  experience  is  concerned,  if  the  trainee  plays  football.  One  must  be 
extremely  careful  of  this  or  the  program  may  fall  into  disrepute.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  danger  in  compromising  with  policies  one  semester  and 
attempting  to  enforce  them  strictly  in  another.  If  basketball  practice  is  at 
night  and  the  games  are  at  night,  it  is  possible  for  a student-learner  to  be  on 
the  basketball  squad.  Hoyy^ever,  trips  from  the  local  community  would 
interfere  with  work  experience. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Co-op  student- learner  cannot  participate 
in  most  of  the  other  activities  of  the  school.  Clubs,  activity  periods, 
plays  and  other  such  events  may  be  engaged  in  fully  during  the  time  the 
student  is  in  school. 
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Coordinating  Work  Time  and  School  Time 

j 

Many  school  administrators  and  teachers  dislike  having  stude,nts 
leave  school  before  the  end  of  the  normal  school  day.  Actually,  the  student 
is  not  leaving  school;  he  is  simply  going  to  another  place  to  get  shop 
training  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  while  there.  The  fact 
that  school  credit  is  given  for  the  work  experience  should  be  evidence 
enough  to  the  most  calloused  teacher  that  the  shop  training  in  the  trade  or 
industry  meets  the  standards  of  the  school.  As  a matter  of  fact,  generally 
it  is  far  superior  to  what  the  school  could  give  in  that  particular  area 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  adequate  shop  facilities  for  so 
many  areas  of  instruction.  Tradition,  however,  is  a difficult  thing  to 
overcome  and  some  administrators  and  teachers  cannot  become  reconciled 
to  students  leaving  early.  The  coordinator  will  have  to  work  under- 
standably with  them. 

The  coordinator  should  assist  the  student-learners  in  arranging 
all  phases  of  their  school  schedule  and  work  program.  They  should  be 
advised  to  take  meaningful  courses  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  as 
competent  and  well-rounded  citizens. 
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Chapter  DC 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


Need  for  Advisory  Service 

Many  vocational  educators  feel  that  all  vocational  education 
programs  should  be  organized  and  conducted  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
representative  groups.  During  the  development  stages  of  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education,  many  State  Plans  for  Vocational  Education  made  pro- 
visions for  representative  advisory  committees.  However,  as  program 
development  continued,  some  vocational  educators  lost  sight  of  this 
feature  and  organized  and  conducted  programs  without  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  a truly  representative  advisory  committee,  for  which  they  soon 
were  criticized  by  labor  and  management. 

The  popularity  of  advisory  committees  can  be  explained  in  a number 
of  ways.  They  are  popular  with  administrators  because: 

1,  They  provide  advice  not  easily  obtainable  elsewhere, 

2,  They  have  important  public  relations  potential, 

3,  They  offer  external  support  of  policies. 

Advisory  committees  are  popular  with  labor  and  management  because 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  to  present  their  views  to  public  officials  before 
action  is  taken.  They  are  approved  by  the  public  at  large  because  of  added 
assurance  that  the  public's  interests  are  protected. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  because  it  prepares  students  for 
specific  occupations,  needs  the  close  cooperation  of  the  citizens  in  the 
community.  Educators  need  the  assistance  and  criticism  of  the  real  worka- 
day world  to  insure  that  the  educational  programs  are  up-to-date  and  the 
occupational  preparation  useful.  Educational  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
manpower  needs  of  the  community,  state,  and  nation  should  be  planned  in 
accordance  with  current  employment  trends , and  many  desirable  benefits 
accrue  when  interested  and  qualified  laymen  participate  in  the  planning.  The 
advice  and  counsel  of  representative  advisory  committees  enable  educators 
to  maintain  continuity  in  trade  and  industrial  courses , 

To  be  most  effective,  trade  and  industrial  education  needs  the 
support  of  community  industries  and  the  good  public  relations  a strong 
advisory  committee  can  create.  Labor  organizations  and  management  groups 
can  be  either  passive  or  enthusiastic  supporters  of  a school;  the  degree  of 
their  support  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  consulted. 
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A trade  advisory  committee  representing  joint  labor-management  interests 
in  the  community  can  usually  enlist  the  maximum  support  and  cooperation 
of  industry.  The  efficiency  of  labor,  management,  and  education,  as  an 
educational  team,  is  often  largely  responsible  for  successful  programs  of 
trade  and  industrial  education. 


Types  of  Committees 

An  advisory  committee  for  part-time  cooperative  training  may  be 
either  a general  advisory  committee  or  a craft  committee.  The  committee  is 
classified  as  a craft  committee  when  the  student-learners  are  all  employed 
in  the  same  trade  and  industrial  occupation  and  a general  advisory  committee 
when  the  student-learners  are  employed  in  several  of  the  predominant  occu- 
pations of  the  community.  If  several  of  the  student-learners  are  being 
trained  in  the  same  occupation,  a subcommittee  may  be  formed  to  serve  as  a 
craft  advisory  committee  for  training  in  this  occupation.  It  would  include 
members  of  the  general  advisory  committee  representing  the  occupation  and 
would  invite  additional  representatives  of  management  and  labor  from  the 
occupation  to  serve  on  the  subcommittee  if  needed.  Its  activities  would  be 
confined  to  the  occupational  area  from  which  the  members  were  selected. 


Functions  of  Committees 

The  functions  of  an  advisory  committee  for  part-time  cooperative 
training  are  usually  much  broader  in  scope  than  the  functions  of  a craft 
advisory  committee.  Special  problems  are  involved  when  students  receive 
their  occupational  training  through  employment  in  business  and  industrial 
firms  in  the  community.  An  advisory  committee  for  part-time  cooperative 
training  has  special  advisory  functions  in  addition  to  some  of  the  regular 
functions  of  craft  advisory  committees.  The  advisory  committee  often 
performs  the  following  additional  functions: 


1.  Assists  in  making  a community  survey  to  determine  the  need 
for  the  program. 

2o  Advises  as  to  general  training  policies. 

3o  Assists  in  setting  qualifications  for  selecting  students. 

4.  Assists  in  placement  of  students. 

5.  Advises  as  to  fitness  of  training  agencies. 

6.  Reviews  and  recommends  approval  of  training  plans  and  training 


agreements . 

7.  Recommends  wage  scales  for  various  occupations. 

8.  Recommends  cancellation  of  training  agreements. 

9.  Participates  in  evaluation  of  programs.  ,j 

10.  Assists  in  development  of  a good  public  relations  program. 
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Establishing  the  Committee 

In  most  cases , the  person  directly  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
the  program  is  responsible  for  the  organization  and  utilization  of  the 
services  of  the  committee. 

The  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  board  of 
education  should  be  secured  before  any  advisory  committee  is  organized. 
School  boards  and  school  administrators  sometimes  fear  that  advisory 
committees  will  assume  administrative  or  legislative  authority  which  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  board  of  education.  The  function  of  the  advisory 
committee  and  the  values  derived  from  its  use  should  be  clearly  explained 
to  members  of  the  school  board.  If  the  committee  is  to  function  properly,  it 
must  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  school  administration. 


Selection  of  Members 


Securing  competent  people  to  serve  on  advisory  committees  is  an 
important  and  sometimes  difficult  problem.  When  selecting  members,  it  is 
important  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  purpose  to  be  served  and  the  type  of 
assistance  needed  in  planning  and  evaluating  a school  program.  It  is  also 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  advisory  committees  not  only  provide  advisory 
service  but  also  provide  the  school  with  an  opportunity  to  do  an  educational 
selling  job  with  members  of  the  committee.  Some  of  the  important  personal 
qualifications  considered  in  the  selection  of  members  of  advisory  committees 
are: 


1.  Intelligence,  social  vision,  and  leadership  experience. 

2.  Interest  and  willingness  to  work  in  the  promotion  of  the  program. 

3.  Good  character  and  integrity. 

4.  Civic  mindedness  and  an  unselfish  spirit.  Courage  to  express 
their  ideas  and  defend  their  convictions. 

5.  Disinterestedness.  The  more  ambitious  and  aggressive  people 
do  not  always  make  the  best  members . People  who  are  interested 
in  their  own  prestige  may  not  act  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
community.  Radicals  prone  to  inject  politics  or  pet  ideas  into 
discussions  do  not  make  good  committee  members. 

6.  Experience  in  the  craft  or  occupation  represented.  It  is  not 
necessary  or  desirable  that  all  members  be  older  persons  with 
many  years  work  experience.  Young  business  executives  and 
craftsmen  of  proven  ability  and  skill  are  more  likely  to  work 
hard  to  assist  the  school  than  some  older  men  who  have  lost 
contact  with  young  people. 
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Number  of  Members 


Advisory  committees  for  part-time  cooperative  training  programs 
usually  consist  of  two  employers,  two  employees,  a representative  of  the 
lay  public,  and  a school  representative. 

It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  provide  alternates  for  each  member  of 
the  committee. 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  should  be  equal  representation  of 
employers  and  employees , along  with  a representative  of  the  general  public , 
on  school  advisory  committees , 


Procedures  for  Selecting  Members 

There  are  many  different  procedures  followed  in  the  selection  of 
members.  Representatives  should  be  acceptable  to  both  the  school  and  the 
group  they  represent.  The  selection  is  best  worked  out  through  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  two  parties  concerned.  When  organized  groups  are  to  be 
represented,  they  should  be  asked  to  nominate  one  or  more  members  for 
consideration  by  school  officials , Committee  members  selected  in  this  way 
speak  with  authority  for  the  group  they  represent  rather  than  as  individuals; 
they  voice  the  opinions  of  the  group  rather  than  their  own  personal  feelings. 

It  is  a good  policy  for  school  administrators  to  discuss  the  qualifications  of 
committee  members  with  the  groups  to  be  represented  before  any  members 
are  nominated  for  consideration. 

The  school  administrator  will  find  it  helpful  to  confer  with  prospective 
members  regarding  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  committee  prior  to  the 
selection  of  specific  individuals , In  this  way , school  officials  can  be  more 
certain  of  appointing  interested  members  who  have  adequate  time  to  devote 
to  committee  work  and  have  a sense  of  civic  responsibility. 


Organizing  the  Committee 

The  most  effective  advisory  committees  are  those  in  which  a strong 
bond  of  respect  exists  among  the  members  for  each  others*  characteristics 
and  abilities,  as  well  as  a general  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
committee  objectives,  a desire  to  accomplish  them,  and  a feeling  of  team- 
work, Such  a climate  helps  to  produce; 

1 o An  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the  school  and  a desire  to  be 
of  assistance, 

2,  Suggestions  for  the  solution  of  specific  problems. 
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3.  The  improvement  of  solutions  through  discussion. 

4.  A critical,  yet  fair,  examination  of  ideas  presented  by  the  school. 

5.  A willingness  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  recommendations. 
6o  Encouragement  and  public  support  of  the  school  program  and 

personnel. 


The  committee  that  meets  only  once  or  twice  a year  will  have  greater 
difficulty  in  achieving  this  kind  of  climate  than  one  which  meets  more 
frequently,  but  much  can  be  accomplished  by  committees  meeting  irregularly. 

The  chairman  is  a key  member  of  a committee,  and  its  success  will 
depend  largely  on  the  leadership  he  provides.  He  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
views  of  the  members;  he  should  be  able  to  listen  critically  and  to  criticize 
intelligently.  Other  desirable  characteristics  are  good  judgment,  fairness, 
and  reasonableness. 

The  teacher-coordinator  of  part-time  cooperative  training  programs 
usually  serves  as  the  official  school  representative  on  the  advisory 
committees  for  that  program.  It  is  a good  policy  for  the  school  superin- 
tendent, the  director  of  vocational  education,  and  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  to  meet  with  the  advisory  committee  also  when  they  can  arrange  to  do 
so. 


Any  school  official  who  serves  as  school  representative  should  be 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  committee.  He  attends  the  meeting  to  receive 
advice,  not  to  give  advice. 


Meeting  Dates 

There  is  no  general  agreement  on  the  maximum  number  of  meetings 
to  be  held  each  year,  or  whether  meetings  should  be  scheduled  at  regular 
intervals  or  called  as  necessary.  The  chairman  might  call  a special  meeting, 
or  the  school  representative  might  suggest  to  the  chairman  that  a meeting 
should  be  called. 

If  committees  are  to  be  effective,  they  must  be  given  work  to  do. 
Unless  a school  intends  to  use  an  advisory  committee,  it  should  not  be 
appointed. 

It  is  generally  recommended  that  committees  meet  on  a certain  day 
of  a specified  week  of  each  month,  so  that  members  will  acquire  the  habit 
of  reserving  that  date  for  meetings.  Reminders  should  be  sent  to  members 
approxim.ately  a week  before  the  day  of  the  meeting.  If  a special  meeting 
is  called,  the  date  should  be  set  far  enough  in  advance  to  assure  full 
attendance. 
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Planning  a Program 


If  the  interest  of  the  committee  is  to  remain  on  the  high  level 
desired,  there  must  be  definite  planning  for  each  meeting.  Meetings  which 
are  not  organized  are  a waste  of  the  committee  members*  time  and  after  one 
or  two  such  meetings,  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  get  the  members 
to  attend  a meeting,  and  rightfully  so. 

The  coordinator  should  arrange  some  time  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  plan  an  agenda  for  each  meeting.  This  agenda  should  be  well 
formulated  and  pertinent  to  the  objectives  of  the  committee.  It  is  advisable 
to  prepare  copies  for  each  member  of  the  committee  and  mail  the  agenda  out 
with  the  announcement  of  the  committee  meeting. 

In  making  out  the  agenda  the  following  check  list  should  prove 

helpful: 

1.  Is  it  a real  problem? 

2.  Is  this  a problem  which  the  school  earnestly  desires  to  solve? 

3.  Will  the  school  use  the  committee’s  recommendations? 

4.  Is  this  a question  in  which  the  committee  is  interested  or 
can  become  interested? 

5.  Is  the  committee  competent  to  discuss  and  make  recommendations 
on  this  type  of  problem? 

6.  Do  members  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  facts  and  background 
information  to  make  worthwhile  suggestions  ? 

As  the  problems  are  discussed  by  the  committee,  good  minutes  of  the 
meeting  should  be  kept  by  the  secretary,  another  of  the  key  members  of  the 
^committee.  If  the  action  of  the  committee  is  worthwhile,  then  the  action  is 

worth  recording . 

The  coordinator  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the 
meeting  place  is  scheduled  and  prepared  for  the  meeting.  Tables  and  chairs 
are  preferred  for  the  furniture.  Paper  and  pencils  should  be  provided. 

Have  clean  ash  trays  available  and  other  items  for  the  meeting  availa  e 

as  needed. 

The  material  for  this  discussion  is  taken  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  Bulletin  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  OE-84009,  dated  1961, 
Organization  and  Effective  Use  of  Advisory:  Committees.  The  coordinator 
should  secure  a copy  of  this  bulletin  for  further  study. 
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Chapter  X 
THE  CLASSROOM 


Before  discussing  the  work  of  the  coordinator  and  the  student- 
learners  that  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  classroom,  it  is  considered 
advisable  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  size  and  type  of  classroom 
needed,  along  with  a suggested  list  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

The  coordinator  and  the  principal  should  select  a large,  well 
lighted  classroom  and  begin  equipping  it  with  the  necessary  furniture. 
Due  to  the  type  of  instruction  carried  on  in  an  Industrial  Cooperative 
Training  Program  related  class,  it  is  necessary  to  equip  the  room  with 
tables  and  chairs , rather  than  the  conventional  type  school  room  seat 
or  desk. 


Equipment  Necessary 

The  necessary  equipment,  according  to  the  general  requirements  of 
the  State  Plan,  is  as  follows: 


1,  Physical 


a.  Tables  and  Chairs 

b.  Chalk  Board 

Co  Bulletin  Board  Space 

d.  Chalk  and  Erasers 

e.  Typewriter,  Table  and  Chair 

f . Duplicator,  or  Access  to  One 

g.  Teacher's  Desk 

h.  Bookcases 

i . Magazine  Rack 

j , 4- Drawer,  Locking  Letter  Files 
k,  5 X 7 Card  File 

2o  Supplies 


a.  Stationery 

b.  Stamps 

c.  Duplicator  Supplies 

d.  Paper,  Second  Sheets,  Carbon  Paper 

e.  File  Cards  and  Indices 

f . File  Folders  and  Indices 
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Arrangement  of  Furniture 

The  tables  should  be  arranged  in  aU-shape  with  the  chairs  on  the 
outside  of  the  U.  The  coordinator's  desk  should  be  between  the  tips  of  the 
U and  slightly  outside  the  enclosed  space.  The  tables  and  chairs  should  be 
so  placed  that  the  student-learners  will  not  face  the  daylight  entering 
through  the  windows.  With  this  arrangement,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
coordinator's  desk  will  probably  face  the  windows,  but  as  the  good  coordi- 
nator rarely  has  an  opportunity  to  sit  at  his  desk,  except  before  and  after 
sunrise  and  sunset,  respectively,  his  eyes  will  not  be  damaged  by  undue 
amounts  of  light  entering  through  the  windows. 

As  the  classroom  progresses,  the  many  advantages  of  the  U-shaped 
arrangement  of  furniture  will  be  evident.  A plan  of  arrangement  of  a typical 
Co-op  Classroom  is  shown  on  the  following  page.  It  is  a general  plan 
followed  by  most  of  the  operating  programs,  but  as  the  coordinator  proceeds 
with  his  work,  he  will  make  adjustments  to  fit  the  particular  room. 
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Chapter  XI 

TEACHING  RELATED  MATERIAL 


One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  the  Industrial  Cooperative 
Training  Program  is  to  secure  effective  results  in  teaching  related  material 
of  the  trade  or  occupation  at  which  the  student-learners  are  working . This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  done  or  that  it  is  not  being  done. 
It  does  mean  that  the  coordinator  must  be  extremely  careful  and  prepare  for 
this  important  responsibility  with  considerable  thoroughness. 

Teaching  related  material  involves  two  major  topics:  (1)  securing 
material,  and  (2)  teaching  it. 


Securing  Related  Material 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  school  to  furnish  a classroom  where 
related  material  is  to  be  taught  and  to  furnish  the  material  for  teaching. 
Local  school  boards  must  show  that  an  adequate  budget  has  been  provided 
to  purchase  the  necessary  related  and  technical  material  before  the 
Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program  is  permitted  to  be  inaugurated. 

Securing  related  material  should  not  cause  any  great  amount  of 
difficulty.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  material  in 
some  fields  that  the  problem  is  one  of  deciding  what  to  get.  Most  states 
have  issued  bibliographies  listing  by  trade  and  occupation  the  desirable 
books  or  other  materials  that  would  be  suitable  for  related  instruction. 
Practically  all  the  Southern  States  have  assisted  each  other  in  developing 
bibliographies  that  are  very  comprehensive  on  practically  every  trade  or 
occupation  represented  in  these  states. 

The  community  also  agrees  to  provide  adequate  funds  to  secure 
necessary  instructional  materials,  such  as  reference  books,  textbooks, 
bulletins,  pamphlets,  trade  journals,  correspondence  courses,  charts,  and 
magazines.  A well  equipped  related  subjects  library  is  essential  to  insure 
that  pertinent,  practical,  and  current  occupational  practices  may  be  taught 
in  the  two  school  periods  per  day  which  are  devoted  to  technical  and  related 
study. 

These  funds , which  are  provided  by  the  local  school  authorities , 
shall  not  be  less  than  $10.00  per  student-learner  the  first  year  the  program 
is  in  operation.  The  second  year  $7.50  per  student- learner  is  to  be 
provided  and  thereafter  $5.00  per  student-learner.  This  fund  is  definitely 
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set  aside  for  instructional  materials  and  not  for  equipment,  and  should  be 
spent  at  the  discretion  of  the  coordinator,  but  with  the  approval  of  his 
principal  • 

The  coordinator  should  be  careful  in  his  initial  selection  of  books. 

So  many  are  valuable  in  a number  of  fields  that  considerable  discrimination 
must  be  shown  to  make  the  proper  selection.  As  a general  rule,  select  books 
that  are  recent.  This  is  especially  true  in  some  mechanical  fields  where 
rapid  changes  are  being  made  each  year.  The  initial  purchase  of  books 
should  show  a fairly  wide  distribution  of  subjects.  Every  trade  or  occupa- 
tion the  Industrial  Co-op  student-learners  are  engaged  in  must  be 
represented  at  least  once.  The  number  of  books  purchased  in  any  one  field 
depends  upon  the  number  of  student-learners  working  in  that  field.  Even 
then,  it  is  best  not  to  secure  a number  of  the  same  books.  Secure  books  on 
the  sam.e  field,  but  hrom  different  authors. 


Related  Instruction 


At  least  one  clock  hour  per  day  must  be  devoted  to  related  instruction, 
and  longer  if  there  are  student-learners  enrolled  under  Plan  B,  This  period 
is  given  by  the  instructor-coordinator  and  it  is  his  responsibility  to  see  that 
student-learners  study  related  content  that  pertains  directly  to  the  job  on 
which  they  are  working.  The  period  is  conducted  as  a supervised  study 
period  with  the  coordinator  giving  such  assistance  to  individual  student- 
learners  as  he  can.  Obviously,  the  coordinator  is  not  thoroughly  grounded 
in  all  the  occupations  represented  by  student-learners  in  the  Cooperative 
Training  Program,  He  can,  however,  direct  student- learners  in  their  study, 
assist  them  in  finding  the  information  needed  and  in  interpreting  and 
clarifying  material  being  studied. 


Instruction,  to  be  most  worthwhile,  should  follow  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble the  job  experience  of  the  student-learner.  The  material  should  not  only 
relate  to  the  occupation  or  trade  but  should,  so  far  as  possible,  relate  to 
the  actual  job  the  student-learner  has  done  the  day  before,  the  job  he  may 
still  be  on,  or  the  job  he  will  do  after  school  that  day.  This  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  undertaking  and  the  coordinator  must  stay  alert  and  have  his  related 
period  well  organized  for  effective  results  to  be  secured. 

Experience  indicates  that,  although  the  related  instruction  period 
has  been  conducted  satisfactorily  in  most  cases,  there  is  opportunity  for 
improving  it.  Several  important  factors  must  be  considered  in  setting  up  an 
effective  plan  for  related  study.  The  job  student-learners  worked  on  or  will 
work  on  that  day,  getting  student-learners  to  study  without  waiting  for  the 
coordinator  to  make  an  assignment,  some  method  of  checking  student- 
learners  to  determine  the  knowledge  they  gained  by  the  study  and  the  cata- 
loging of  related  material  are  among  the  more  important  matters  that  should 
be  considered. 
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Types  of  Related  Instruction 

There  are  two  types  of  related  instruction  which  must  be  given  in 
the  related  subjects  class  to  insure  a successful  program  of  instruction. 
These  ares 

1.  Specific  related  technical  information,  which  is  a part  of  each 
occupation,  and  usually  peculiar  to  that  occupation.  This 
generally  consists  of  the  why . how,  and  wherefore . which  all 
intelligent  workers  must  possess  if  they  wish  to  succeed  and 
advance  in  their  life's  work • Approximately  80  percent  of  the 
class  time  should  be  devoted  to  specific  related  technical 
instruction.  In  the  main,  this  type  of  instruction  is  the  most 

^ complicated  and  difficult  part  of  the  entire  program, 

2,  General  related  information  is  knowledge  all  persons 

going  to  work  in  all  occupations  must  have  if  they  are  to  reach 
any  ultimate  goal  of  success.  General  related  information 
covers  such  topics  as  personal  grooming,  how  to  apply  for  a job, 
elements  of  leadership,  social  manners,  personality  develop- 
ment, and  the  like.  This  should  consume  the  remaining 
approximate  20  percent  of  the  total  class  time. 


Importance  of  Individual  Instruction 

The  requirements  of  the  various  trades  and  occupations  in  the  Industrial 
Cooperative  Training  Program  are  different.  Likewise,  the  student-learners 
will  differ  considerably  both  in  the  rate  and  extent  of  learning  ability. 
Furthermore,  learning,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  an  individual  process  and 
an  individual  achievement.  In  view  of  these  factors,  it  simply  is  futile  to 
attempt  to  teach  a class  of  student-learners  in  a dozen  or  more  occupations 
at  the  same  time  by  the  group  method.  To  be  effective,  instruction  in 
Industrial  Cooperative  Training  must  be  individualized  and  the  responsibility 
for  learning  placed  squarely  upon  the  student-learner  himself. 

This  means  that  the  coordinator  must  have  in  his  classroom  an 
adequate  supply  of  well- selected  instructional  materials  on  each  occupation 
represented  in  his  program  and  have  them  so  organized  and  arranged  that  it 
will  enable  him  actually  to  relate  the  work  of  the  school  with  that  done  by 
each  student-learner  on  the  job.  Although  a difficult  task,  this  must  be 
done  if  the  program  is  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Many  excellent  instructional  materials  are  available  in  practically 
every  trade  and  occupation.  Much  of  this  material  may  be  secured  for  the 


asking  from  the  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  tools,  machines,  and  other 
products.  Some  of  the  material  may  contain  much  advertising,  but  the 
material  still  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  instructional  purposes.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  coordinator  should  secure  several  good  books  on  each 
trade  in  his  program.  Ordinarily,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  more  than 
one  or  two  copies  of  each  book.  When  secured,  these  materials  should  be 
arranged  alphabetically  by  occupations  in  the  coordinator's  room,  always 
accessible  to  his  students.  To  establish  an  Industrial  Cooperative  Training 
Program  and  then  not  provide  ample  instructional  materials  is  like  investing 
money  in  stock  to  be  fattened  and  then  neglecting  to  feed  them. 

Both  industry  and  the  school,  as  well  as  the  home,  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  personal- social  traits,  for  those  are  powerful 
'success  factors'  in  both  civic  and  occupational  life.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  a list  of  such  traits;  they  must  be  made  'objects  of  thought'  or 
'conscious  objectives'  from  day  to  day  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  job. 

The  coordinator  must  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  and  correct  any 
undesirable  habits  and  acquired  traits  of  his  students.  This  calls  for 
skillful  and  sympathetic  counsel. 


Daily  Class  Procedure 

It  is  imperative  that  each  coordinator  have  a well  outlined  method  of 
procedure  for  his  student-learners,  A copy  of  this  procedure  should  be  in 
each  student-learner's  file  for  daily  reference,  A simple  daily  outline  is 
suggested  below: 

1,  The  student-learner  secures  his  active  file  folder, 

2,  The  student-learner  completes  any  forms  assigned  daily,  (Several 
forms  are  suggested  in  other  chapters  of  this  handbook,) 

3,  He  continues  work  and  study  on  an  assignment  started  previously, 
or  begins  work  on  a new  assignment  which  the  coordinator  makes 
for  him  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  as  expressed  by  the  report  of 
work  done  on  the  job  and  the  coordinator's  contacts  with  the 
training  agency  representatives, 

4,  When  a student-learner  completes  an  assignment,  he  usually  will 
have  written  work  which  must  be  checked  by  the  coordinator,  A 
very  convenient  manner  in  handling  this  material  is  to  have  on  the 
coordinator's  desk  a double  tray  letter  basket.  One  tray  will 
receive  the  work  completed  by  the  student-learners;  the  other 
tray  will  receive  work  which  the  coordinator  has  graded  and  is 
ready  for  return  to  the  student-learner. 
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Methods  of  Presenting  Related  Material 


There  are  many  methods  of  presenting  related  materials . The  coordi- 
nator should  use  the  method  best  suited  to  put  over  the  problem  at  hand. 
Assignments  in  textbooks,  trade  journals,  handbooks,  and  other  sources  of 
information,  to  be  followed  by  written  summaries,  or  oral  reports,  is  an 
effective  method. 


Assignment  Sheets 

With  each  schedule  of  processes  there  should  be  prepared  and  issued 
a long  series  of  assignment  sheets  which  are  based  directly  on  the  materials 
covered  in  the  schedule  of  processes . 

While  the  student-learner  is  working  in  a particular  phase  of  his 
occupation,  by  referring  to  his  schedule  of  processes  he  can  easily  locate 
the  assignment  sheets  which  deal  specifically  with  the  work  he  is  learning 
each  day  on  the  job. 

The  coordinator  should  examine  the  daily  work  report  of  all  student- 
learners  , and  combining  the  information  secured  there  with  the  information 
obtained  during  his  visits  to  the  training  agency,  determine  the  assignments 
for  his  students.  If  specially  prepared  assignment  sheets  are  not  available, 
the  coordinator  should  make  assignment  sheets,  or  other  forms  of  assignments, 
which  will  assist  the  student— learner  in  his  study  of  the  problem  or  particular 
plan  of  his  occupation. 

It  is  important  that  every  student-learner  should  have  a definite 
assignment  each  day.  Many  times,  one  assignment  will  require  two  or  three 
days,  or  sometimes  a week  or  more,  to  complete. 


Outside  Speakers 

At  intervals  it  is  an  excellent  idea  for  the  coordinator,  or  a committee 
from  the  class,  to  invite  well  informed  individuals  in  the  community  to  come 
to  the  school  and  talk  to  the  student-learners  on  particular  subjects  which 
are  of  interest  and  value  to  all.  Such  topics  can  be  meaningful  if  the  speaker 
is  well  informed,  along  with  being  respected  in  his  field  and  his  community. 


The  Conference  Method  of  Presenting  Information 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  presenting  information  is  through  the 
conference  method.  A topic  or  case  can  figuratively  be  tossed  among  the 
student-learners  and  they  discuss  it  from  every  angle  that  comes  to  their  minds. 
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During  process  of  discussion,  the  coordinator  should  list  on  the  chalk 
board  each  point  that  is  brought  out  by  the  group.  When  the  points  are 
exhausted,  the  group  should  study  the  list  on  the  board,  eliminating  the 
irrelevant  ideas  and  consolidating  the  pertinent.  In  this  manner  the  group 
arrives  at  a definite  conclusion  concerning  the  problem  which  was  discussed. 

The  above  are  simply  suggested  ways  of  presenting  related  material. 
The  coordinator  should  be  in  command  of  every  tool  available  for  the  purpose 
for  teaching  and  informing  the  student-learners  concerning  the  job  or 
occupation  in  which  he  is  training. 


Safety  Instruction 

It  is  required  that  safety  instruction  be  given  every  Industrial 
Cooperative  Student-Learner,  Such  instruction  must  be  done  on  the  job  and 
as  a part  of  the  related  study.  Coordinators  should  work  out  with  employers 
an  outline  of  safety  practices  in  each  occupation  represented  in  the  program. 
From  this  outline  the  supervisor  of  the  student-learner  on  the  job  can  have 
an  organized  method  of  checking  on  the  safety  training  and  the  coordinator 
can  correlate  the  classroom  training  to  the  actual  practices  on  the  job. 
Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  make  student-learners  safety  conscious 
in  order  that  they  might  avoid  injury  and  become  reliable  employees. 


Plan  for  General  Related  Material 

* 

It  is  desirable  for  the  coordinator  to  decide  well  in  advance  what 
items  of  general  related  material  he  intends  for  the  individual  student- 
learners  to  complete,  and  record  these  on  a progress  chart,  (A  notebook 
size  progress  chart  is  shown  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  A wall  sized 
progress  chart  should  be  used  in  the  classroom.  These  large  progress 
charts  can  be  secured  from  your  regional  supervisor,)  As  each  task  is 
completed,  it  can  be  so  indicated  by  placing  a grade  or  marking  symbol 
opposite  the  student-learner's  name  and  under  the  listing  of  the  task  or 
assignment. 

The  following  is  a list  of  suggested  topics  which  the  coordinator 
can  include  on  the  progress  chart  for  study  by  the  Co-op  Class,  individually, 
or  as  a group.  Study  of  topics  such  as  these  constitutes  general  related 
instruction, 

1 , Technical  Vocabulary 

2,  Safety 

3,  Employer-Employee  Relations 

4,  Being  on  Time  I 

‘ i 
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5 . Value  of  Planning 

6.  Dependability  and  Honesty 
7 • Organization  Chart 

8.  Business  Appearances 

9,  Personality 

10.  Thrift 

11.  Trade  Literature 

12.  Social  Security 

13.  Unemployment  Compensation 

14.  How  to  Use  the  Phone 

15.  How  to  Study 

16.  Health 

17.  Social  Etiquette 

18.  Checks  and  Receipts 

19.  Value  of  Order 

20.  Committee  Assignments 

21 . Letter  of  Application 

22.  Vocabulary  Testing 

23.  Spelling  (Technical  as  well  as  General) 

24.  Reports  for  Paper 

25.  Oral  Class  Reports 


Pi 
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Chapter  XII 

SUPERVISING  STUDENTS  ON  THE  JOB 


Immediately  after  the  student-learners  begin  work,  the  coordinator 
is  faced  with  the  responsibility  of  making  supervisory  visits  to  determine 
how  they  are  getting  along.  There  is  no  designated  time  to  makersuper- 
visory  visits.  Needless  to  say,  the  coordinator  does  not  follow  a schedule 
in  making  visits.  It  may  be  necessary  to  visit  initial  placements  several 
times  the  first  week  or  so.  After  matters  seem  to  be  going  along  well, 
visits  may  be  made  only  once  or  twice  a month.  Of  course,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  student-learners  must  make  progress  on  the  job 
according  to  the  schedule  of  processes  and  it  is  necessary  that  this 
progress  be  checked  from  time  to  time.  A good  rule  for  the  coordinator  to 
follow  is  to  visit  trainees  when  they  are  to  be  changed  firom  one  job  to 
another,  or  when  he  feels  that  a visit  should  be  made. 

The  following  steps  should  be  of  assistance  to  the  coordinator  in 
supervising  student-learners  on  the  job: 

4 

1 . Preliminary  steps  to  carry  out  the  responsibility: 

a.  Be  familiar  with  the  policies  set  up  by  the  Office  of 
Education  and  State  Plan. 

b.  Make  plans  for  time  of  supervision  in  accordance  with 
the  interest  of  school,  employer,  coordinator,  and 
student- learner. 

c.  Determine  the  general  nature  of  the  supervision. 

it 

d.  Secure  permission  to  visit  training  establishment  in 
order  to  observe  work  of  student-learners  on  jobs. 

e.  Establish  friendly  relationships  with  as  many  members 
of  the  organization  as  possible. 

f . Determine  the  uses  of  the  information  to  be  secured 
through  supervision. 

g.  Prepare  a memorandum  of  the  points  to  be  observed  while 
visiting  the  training"  "station. 

. .1 

* 2.  Detailed  steps  to  carry  out  the  responsibility: 
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a.  Construct  written  forms  for  recording  data  gathered  through 
supervision, 

(1)  Report  from  training  agency. 

(2)  Form  used  by  coordinator. 

(3)  Forms  for  permanent  records . 

b.  Make  arrangements  with  school  administration  for  ample 
time  for  coordination  and  supervision  of  trainees  on  jobs. 

c.  Have  a clear  understanding  with  the  student-learner  of  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  supervision. 

d.  Make  a plan  for  supervision  on  the  job. 

e.  Contact  training  agencies  to  make  plans  with  the  employer 
for  supervisory  visits . 

f . Supervision  of  student-learner  on  the  job: 

(1)  Advantageous  time. 

(2)  Unobtrusive  manner. 

(3)  Take  up  minimum  of  time  of  trainee  and  of  other  employees. 

(4)  Informality  and  naturalness  desirable. 

(5)  Discussion  with  manager  and  foreman  only  on  invitation 
or  appointment. 

(6)  Observe  activities  of  student-learner  carefully. 

(7)  Observe  activities  of  entire  organization. 

(8)  Ta)^  advantage  of  all  opportunities  to  further  the  . 
advancement  of  the  student-learner  and  program. 

g.  Summarize^  data  secured  through  observation  immediately  • 

following  visit.  (Never  make  written  recordings  during  visit.) 

» 

h.  Secure  written  report  of  student-learner's  progress  from 
training  agency. 

i . Record  results  on  permanent  record  blanks* 

* 

j '.  Discussion  with  studOnt-learner  as  to  the  results  of  the 
supervisory  visit. 

k.  Possible  adjustment  of  schedule  of  processes. 

l . Possible  adjustment  of  related  instruction. 
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3.  Special  problems  met  and  overcome  in  carrying  out  the  steps: 

a.  To  see  that  the  progression  agreed  upon  is  followed  in 
the  training  agency. 

b.  To  fit  the  student-learner's  work  schedule  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  employer. 

c.  To  see  that  the  student- learner  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  qualified  workman  while  on  the  job. 

d.  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  employer  and  personnel  have 
a sincere  interest  in  the  training  of  student- learners . 

e«  To  see  that  adequate  facilities  are  being  provided. 

** 

f . To  see  that  the  student-learner  is  not  being  exploited. 

t 

One  thing  that  should  be  emphasized  in  visiting  student-learners 
on  the  job  is  the  necessity  for  the  coordinator  to  be  friendly  with  the  other 
workers  in  the  establishments.  The  coordinator  should  make  it  a policy  to 
talk  with  other  workers  about  the  Co-op  Program:^  greet  them  pleasantly  when 
they  are  met  in  the  shop  or  on  the  streets.  Everything  should  be  done  to 
create  and  maintain  a friendly  and  helpful  attitude  on  the  part  of  all  the 
other  workers.  One  word  of  caution.  The  coordinator  must  remember  that 
the  employer  is  interested  in  production.  In  speaking  with  the  other 
employees  while  in  the  shop,  the  coordinator  should  never;  do  anything 
that  will  interfere  with  the  work  in  progress. 

The  coordinator  should  not  depend  on  his  memory  as  to  what  he 
observed  in  visiting  student-learners.  He  should  duplicate  a form  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  pertinent  data  secured  on  his  visits.  Under  no 
condition  should  it  filled  out  in  the  training  agency.  After  completion  the 
form  should  be  filed  for  reference  as  occasion  demands.  A suggested  form 

for  recording  visits  to  training  agencies  is  shown  below. 

0 

Points  Observed  by  Coordinator  Visiting  Trainee 


Training  Agency Contact  Official 


2.  Hazeiidous  conditions  in  the  plant 

3.  Attitude  of  workers  toward  coordinator  and  trainee 

4.  Specific  operations  in  which  trainee  is  engaged 


5«  Immediate  related  subject  matter  needed 
6«  Personal  appearance  of  trainees  . 

7 . Apparent  interest  of  trainee  in  work 

8,  Apparent  interest  of  employer  in  trainee 


Good  common  sense  should  be  used  by  the  coordinator  in  making 
supervisory  visits.  Do  not  visit  an  establishment  at  the  peak  of  the  work 
load.  There  is  probably  a right  time  to  visit  every  establishment  and  the 
coordinator  should  learn  it  and  make  his  scheduled  visits  accordingly. 
Likewise,  he  should  not  take  up  too  much  time  talking  with  ^e  trainee.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  trainee  is  an  employed  individual  and  his 
employer  expects  him  to  be  working  during  the  period  he  is  being  paid  to  work. 

In  making  visits  the  coordinator  should  always  see  the  employer  first 
and,  if  at  all  possible,  see  him  again  on  leaving  the  establishment.  This  is 
not  only  common  courtesy,  but  the  employer  is  due  it  and  the  pordinator 
should  expect  to  do  so.  Everything  possible  must  be  done  to  make  the 
employer  and  the  other  workers  in  the  establishment  feel  that  they  are  glad 
to  be  cooperating  with  the  school  in  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training 
Program.  Good  public  relations  performed  during  supervisory  visits  leads  to 
a larger  and  better  Co-op  Program  in  the  future.  In  the  first  place,  employers 
who  are  using  Co-op  student-learners  are  usually  glad  to  cooperate  every 
year;  in  the  second  place,  other  employers  hear  about  it  from  satisfied 
employers  and  they,  too,  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  school. 

A full-time  coordinator  may  make  part  of  his  visits  to  employers  in 
the  morning  when  student-learners  are  not  on  the  Job.  By  visiting  both 
mornings  and  afternoons,  employers  may  be  seen  at  least  twice  a month 
without  too  much  difficulty.*  Student-learners,  however,  should  be  seen  at 
work#  so  the  coordinator  should  vary  his  visits. 

4 
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Chapter  XIII 


GRADING  AND  PROMOTING  STUDENT-LEARNERS 


It  is  necessary  to  secure  a grade  on  the  Co-op  student-learner's 
progress  each  grading  period*  The  grade  should  be  on  both  the  related 
technical  instruction  and  the  job  experience.  Depending  upon  the  policy  of 
the  school,  the  grades  may  be  combined  or  kept  separate.  The  following 
should  be  kept  in  mind  concerning  grading: 

1.  The  coordinator  should  do  the  grading  and  promoting. 

2.  All  evaluating,  promotion,  and  grading  pre-supposes  that 
actual  training  is  going  on. 

3.  Evaluating,  grading  and  promotion  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  work- habits,  the  attitudes,  the  skill  and  the 
standing  in  related  subject  matter  of  the  student-learner. 

4.  Before  the  student-learner  is  promoted  or  graded,  the 
coordinator  should  discuss  the  matter  with  the  employer. 

5.  The  employer  should  use  a check  card  to  score  the  student- 
learner's  skill  and  progress.  This  card  may  be  mailed  to  the 
employer  prior  to  the  grading  period  or  handed  him  by  the 
coordinator  on  one  of  his  visits . In  addition  to  the 
convenience  to  the  employer,  it  tends  to  standardize  the 
grading  of  all  the  employers.  Always  provide  the  employer 

, with  a return  envelope,  properly  addressed  and  stamped. 


6.  So  far  as  possible,  the  student-learner  should  be  allowed 
to  make  proqfess  as  rapidly  as  his  skill  and  ability  permits. 

7 , If  the  student- learner  has  not  shown  sufficient  skill  or  ability 
on  a job  upon  completion  of  training  hours  required,  he  should 
be  kept  on  that  job  until  he  shows  necessary  improvement. 

To  get  a grade  on  the  related  technical  instruction,  the  coordinator 
may  give  a test  on  the  material  covered.  The  grade  for  the  work  experience 
should  be  given  by  the  employer.  This  may  be  dene  by  checking  a card 
provided  by  the  school  for  that  purpose. 


The  grading  period  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
coordinator  to  have  individual  conferences  with  his  student-learners . In 
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EMPLOYER’S  REPORT  ON  STUDENT-LEARNER 

(Front  of  Card) 

Date 


Name  Training  Agency 

Check  the  column  which,  in  your  opinion,  best  describes  the  student-learner’s 

PROGRESS  IN  YOUR  FIRM. 


Very  Good 

Satisfactory 

Unsatisfactory 

Promptness 

Reliability 

Interest  in  Job 

Progress  on  Job 

Industrious 

Attendance 

Courtesy 

Loyalty 

Personal  Appearance 

Note:  Remarks  on  reverse  side. 


(Back  of  Card) 


Remarks : 


Signed  . 


Employer 
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all  cases  where  the  employer  has  rated  the  student-learner  low  on  one  or 
more  points , the  coordinator  should  immediately  go  over  the  matter  with  the 
student-learner.  Student-learners  who  have  been  rated  high  by  their 
employers  should  be  commended.  Conferences  with  the  latter  group  are 
held  to  lead  and  encourage  them , to  discover  their  expanding  interests,  and 
to  discuss  their  future  plans. 

Academic  grades  of  Co-op  Student-Learners  should  not  be  ignored  at 
the  grading  period.  The  coordinator  should  check  the  grades  of  all  his 
students  in  other  school  subjects.  Those  who  have  done  well  are  com- 
mended. Those  who  fail  a subject  or  whose  grades  show  indifference  toward 
study  or  application  should  be  called  in  a conference.  Such  students  must 
be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  other  school  subjects.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  extremely  poor  students  from  the  Co-op  Program. 

The  coordinator  will  do  well  to  discuss  grades  of  Co-op  students 
with  teachers  of  other  subjects  they  are  taking.  He  does  not  have  to  wait 
on  the  grading  period  to  do  this , but  should  do  it  regularly  during  the  school 
year.  This  is  especially  true  with  those  students  who  have  a tendency  to  make 
low  grades.  Teachers  of  other  subjects  will  appreciate  this  and  will  be  able  to 
give  the  coordinator  an  idea  of  the  attitude,  interest  and  application  of  the 
Co-op  students.  By  working  together  this  way  the  student  is  helped  and  the 
tone  of  the  program  is  improved. 

The  purpose  of  grading  is  not  to  fail  a student-learner.  Grades  should 
be  used  to  indicate  to  a student-learner  his  lack  of  progress  or  application. 
They  should  indicate  his  weakness  or  the  things  he  failed  to  understand 
properly.  Conferences  with  a student-learner  should  be  sympathetic  and 
designed  to  help  him.  One  does  not  expect  perfect  grades  in  school  subjects 
on  the  points  on  which  employers  rate  Co-op  students.  Improvement, 
however,  should  always  be  expected.  A student- learner  who  does  not 
improve  is  not  getting  much  out  of  the  school  or  out  of  his  work  experience. 

The  employer's  report  on  the  student-learner  is  made  a part  of  that 
student-learner's  permanent  file.  Any  notes  made  by  the  coordinator  in 
discussing  matters  with  the  employer,  other  teachers,  and  in  conference 
with  the  student-learner,  should  likewise  be  made  a part  of  the  permanent 
file , 
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Chapter  XIV 
REPORTS 


Since  the  salary  of  the  coordinator  of  an  approved  Industrial 
Cooperative  Training  Program  is  partially  reimbursed  from  State  and  Federal 
funds,  it  is  necessary  that  certain  reports  be  submitted  to  the  State  Office 
as  evidence  that  the  program  is  in  operation  and  is  being  conducted 
according  to  the  State  Plan,  In  order  to  properly  fill  out  the  monthly  report, 
the  coordinator  must  have  a combination  of  accurate  records  that  he  keeps, 
along  with  those  that  the  student-learner  must  keep.  These  forms  are 
reproduced  in  this  chapter,  along  with  instructions  to  aid  the  coordinator 
in  his  reporting. 


Student-Learner's  Daily  Wage- Hour  Report 

On  the  following  page  is  a recommended  form  on  which  the  student- 
learner  can  report  his  daily  hours  and  wages  • This  form  is  to  be  reproduced 
by  the  coordinator.  The  v/riter  has  found  it  helpful  in  taking  nine  or  ten  of 
these  forms  and  stapling  them  in  a letter  size  file  folder,  labeled  with  the 
student-learner's  name,  so  that  the  coordinator  will  not  have  to  provide  a 
filing  system  for  a large  number  of  single  sheets.  This  system  assures  a 
composite  file  of  these  reports  for  each  student-learner.  These  folders  are 
placed  in  the  file  cabinet  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  class  period  the 
Student-learner  secures  his  folder  and  fills  in  the  appropriate  blanks.  At 
the  end  of  each  reporting  period  it  is  then  a simple  matter  for  the  coordinator 
to  take  the  file  folders  and  secure  the  necessary  information  for  his  monthly 
report. 


The  Monthly  Report  - T & I Form  403 

The  monthly  report  form  is  placed  in  this  chapter  for  reference. 

The  form  is  to  be  made  out  in  triplicate.  The  original  copy  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  Regional  Supervisor,  signed  by  both  the  coordinator  and  his  principal, 
by  the  fifth  of  the  month  following  the  month  for  which  the  report  is  made. 
The  duplicate  is  for  the  coordinator's  file,  and  the  triplicate  is  for  the 
principal. 

Directions  for  completing  the  form: 

1 . School:  Write  here  the  name  of  the  school  in  which  the  program 

is  located. 

2.  City:  Write  here  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  the  school  is 

located,  ‘ (Give  post  office  address.) 
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STUDENT-LEARNER* S DAILY  WAGE-HOUR  REPORT 


Name 


Training  Agency 


Report  for  month  of 


Occupation 


Total  hours  worked  this  month  Total  hours  to  date___ 

Total  wages  earned  this  month  wages  to  date 

Savings  this  month  $ Savings  to  date  $ — 


3 . Date  School  Opened;  Write  here  the  date  school  opened  in  the 

fall.  This  same  date  appears  on  each 
month's  report. 

4.  Time  of  Related  Class;  Record  here  the  hours  within  which  the 

related  class  meets  each  day. 

5.  No.  S"L  Occups  Trade Office Retail : 

In  the  appropriate  blanks  record  the  number  of  student-learners 
which  are  learning  trades,  office  occupations,  and  retail  jobs. 

The  total  of  these  three  must  equal  the  maximum  number  of 
student- learners  enrolled  during  the  month. 

6.  Min.  Hrs.  Rel.  Class  Min,  at  Work  Max^ : 

Record  here  (a)  the  minimum  length  of  ti  le  your  related  class 
meets  for  each  student-learner  per  day;  (b)  the  minimum  number 
of  hours  worked  on  a school  day  by  that  student-learner  who 
works  the  fewest  hours;  (c)  the  maximum  number  of  hours  worked 
on  a school  day  by  that  student— learner  who  works  the  greatest 
number  of  hours . ° 

7 . Min.  Wage  Per  Hour  ; Max.  ; (a)  Record  the  lowest 
hourly  wage  received  by  that  student— learner  who  receives  the 
lowest  hourly  wage,  (b)  Record  the  highest  hourly  wage  received 
by  that  student-learner  who  receives  the  highest  hourly  wage. 

8.  No.  S-L  Certs.  No.  Not  Rec'd  ; (a)  Record  the 

number  of  "Applications  for  a Special  Student- Learner's 
Certificate  for  Employment  Training"  which  have  been  applied 
for;  (b)  Record  the  number  of  like  certificates  which  have  been 
applied  for  but  not  received  from  Washington. 

9.  Tna.  Memos  Appr.s  Record  here  the  number  of  training  memo- 
randa which  have  been  signed  by  the  State  Director  of  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education  or  his  representative.  This  number  should 
be  the  same  as  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year. 

10.  No.  Talks  Made;  Record  the  number  of  talks  the  coordinator  has 
made  during  the  calendar  month  covered  by  the  report.  This 
means  talks  to  civic  clubs.  Parent— Teacher  Association  meetings, 
school  assemblies  and  similar  groups. 

Column  A. . Mto.  No.s  Record  the  number  of  class  meetings  here.  The 

first  day  of  the  school  year  will  be  " 1 . " Continue  the  numbering 

consecutively  throughout  the  school  year.  Do  not  start  with  1 

at  the  beginning  of  the  second  month#  but  number  the  beginning  of  the 
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second  month  with  the  number  next  larger  than  that  of  the  last  day 
of  the  preceding  month.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  accumulated  total 
should  be  from  176  to  180  meetings. 

Column  B.  Meeting  Date;  Record  the  calendar  date  on  which  the 
class  met. 

Column  C . Entered;  Show  number  of  male  (M)  and  female  (F)  student- 
learners  who  entered  the  progiams  on  the  dates  of  their  respective 
entrance.  (List  each  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  report  form.) 

Column  D,  Dropped;  Show  number  of  student-learners  (male  and 
female)  who  dropped,  and  record  same  on  calendar  date  of  leaving. 
Give  details  on  reverse  side  of  the  report  form. 

Column  E . Enrollment:  This  refers  to  the  number  of  student-learners 
enrolled  in  the  program  on  that  particular  date.  Student-learners 
dropped  from  the  program,  or  entering  it,  will  be  reflected  by 
decreasing  or  increasing  totals  of  enrollment. 

Column  F,  Atd.  Rel.  Class;  The  number  in  actual  attendance  in  the 
related  class  on  that  date. 

Column  G.  Atd.  Tob;  The  number  in  actual  attendance  on  the  job  on 
that  date. 

Column  Hi,  Contacts;  In  "Routine"  column  shown  the  number  of 
contacts  made  with  employers,  student-learners,  and  parents  which 
were  routine  in  the  coordination  of  your  established  program.  In 
"Promotional"  column  show  the  number  of  contacts  made  each  day 
with  employers  or  prospective  employers , students , parents , or 
others,  that  were  purely  promotional  in  nature,  and  had  for  their 
purpose  the  explanation  or  expansion  of  the  program. 

Instructions  on  Uniform  Method  of  Reporting  Contacts 

Definition  of  a Contact 


Since  it  is  desirable  that  all  coordinators  place  the  same 
interpretation  upon  the  term  "contact"  when  making  out  the 
monthly  report  for  the  State  Office,  the  word  needs  to  be  defined. 
In  the  future  the  term  "contact"  may  be  considered  to  mean: 

I9  A personal  call  or  visit  that  has  been  planned  by  the 
coordinator  for  a definite  purpose,  and  one  in  which 
he  was  successful  in  actually  talking  with  the 
individual  or  individuals  personally,  or 
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2.  A call  made  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  parties  signing 
the  training  memorandum  or  his  agent,  or 

3 . A personal  interview  where  the  coordinator  actually 
discussed  the  program  with  an  individual  who  was  thought 
to  be  able  to  assist  in  the  operation  of  the  program. 

In  order  to  facilitate  a record  of  the  contacts  made,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  there  are  two  general  phases  of  coordination  which 
can  be  classified  as  scheduled  routine  contacts  and  promotional 
contacts.  These  are  defined  below: 

A scheduled  routine  contact  is  a planned  personal  interview 
between  the  coordinator  and  one  of  more  of  the  parties  signing 
the  training  memorandum  or  his  agent  for  the  purpose  of  corre- 
lating the  related  instruction  given  by  the  school  with  the  work 
experiences  provided  by  the  training  agency,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  general  progress  and  problems  of  the  student- 
learners  . , 

A promotional  contact  is  an  interview  between  the  coordinator 
and  such  parties  as  may  be  deemed  influential  in  creating  interest 
in  or  furthering  the  development  of  the  program. 

On  the  other  hand  a contact  is  not  to  be  reported  under  the  : 
following  situations  or  conditions: 

1.  When  the  call  is  made  by  telephone,  letter,  or  any 
other  means  except  as  stated  above. 

2.  When  the  coordinator  meets  the  student-learner  during 
the  time  the  coordinator  is  scheduled  to  be  at  school. 

3.  When  the  coordinator  makes  a call  but  fails  to  get  an 
interview  with  the  person  he  intends  to  see. 

4.  When  the  coordinator  makes  a talk  to  a group  or  assembly. 
Promotional  contacts  may  result  from  talks,  but  the  talk 
itself  is  not  a contact. 

Criteria  for  Determining  Number  of  Routine  Contacts 

1.  When  only  the  employer  is  seen  on  a coordination  visit, 
one  contact  shall  be  reported. 

2.  When  a student-learner  and  employer  are  contacted  on  the 
same  coordination  visit,  one  contact  may  be  reported  for 
the  employer  and  one  contact  for  the  student-learner. 
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3.  When  one  or  more  student-learners  in  the  same  department 
are  contacted  on  a single  visit,  one  contact  shall  be 
reported  for  each  student-learner  interviewed. 

%■ 

4.  When  one  or  more  persons  representing  a training  agency, 
such  as  the  owner,  shop  foreman,  superintendent,  or 
department  head,  are  contacted  on  one  trip,  only  one 
contact  shall  be  reported  except  as  provided  for  in  the 
situation  as  covered  in  paragraph  5 below. 

5.  When  a training  agency  has  student- learners  in  more  than 
one  department,  the  number  of  department  heads  actually 
contacted  shall  determine  the  number  of  contacts  reported. 

Situations  may  arise  in  which  a routine  and  promotional  contact 
may  be  made  on  the  same  trip.  For  example,  a coordinator,  in 
making  a routine  contact,  may  learn  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  place  another  student-learner  in  the  same  training  agency.  If 
this  information  is  followed  up  with  the  proper  officials,  a 
promotional  contact  has  been  made  and  may  be  reported  as  such. 

Item  I,  HrSo  Worked  School  Days:  CTaken  from  wage- hour  folders) 

Record  the  total  hours  worked  by  all  student- learners  on  the  school 
days  of  the  year.  Add  this  figure  in  for  total  for  year. 

Item  T,  Hrs«  Worked  Other  Days;  (Taken  from  wage-hour  folders) 

Record  the  total  hours  worked  by  student-learners  on  Saturdays , ^ | 

Sundays , and  holidays  falling  within  the  calendar  month  being 

reported.  Add  this  figure  in  for  total  for  year.  j 

Item  K.  Pay  Received  School  Days;  CTaken  from  wage-hour  folders) 

Show  the  total  amount  of  money  earned  by  aU  student- learners  on  | 

school  days  for  the  month.  Space  for  accumulated  total  for  year  is 
provided. 

Item  L.  Pay  Received  Other  Davs!  (Taken  from  wage-hour  folders) 

Show  total  earnings  of  all  student-learners  on  Saturdays , Sundays , 
and  holidays,  for  the  month  being  reported.  Here,  also,  space  is 
provided  for  the  total  for  the  year. 

Item  M.  Totals:  Show  total  amount  earned  by  ajd  student-learners  for 
the  month  and  the  year  by  adding  Items  K and  L. 

Item  N,  Average  Enrollment:  Total  of  Column  E divided  by  number  of 
days  class  met  for  the  month. 

Item  O,  Average  Attendance:  In  School;  Total  of  Column  F divided  by 
number  of  days  class  met  for  the  month.  On  Job;  Total  of  Column  G 
divided  by  number  of  days  class  met  for  the  month. 
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Item  P,  Per  Cent  of  Attendance:  In  School;  .Total  Column  F divided 
by  Total  of  Column  E.  On  Job;  Total  of  Column  G divided  by  Total 
of  Column  E. 

Item  Om  Amount  Set  Aside  As  Savings;  Record  here  the  total  amount 
of  money  the  entire  class  (se»  wage-hour  folders)  has  put  into  savings 
within  the  month.  Count  as  savings  money  paid  for  bonds , that  put 
into  savings  accounts,  premiums  paid  on  insurance  policies  (if  paid 
by  the  student-learner) , and  any  other  form  of  legitimate  savings 
plans  • 

Reverse  of  Form 

Entries  This  Month;  Write  the  name  of  all  entries,  together  with 
their  age,  whether  a junior  or  senior,  the  occupation  being  learned, 
hours  scheduled  to  be  worked  each  week  on  school  days  and  on 
other  days,  and  the  wage  to  be  paid  per  hour. 

Drops  This  Month;  Record  the  name  of  any  student-learner  who  drops 
from  the  program,  the  date  dropped,  and  the  reason  for  dropping. 
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This  form  is  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Student-Learner's 
Related  Schedule,  It  is  filed  only  twice  per  year,  on  September  15th 
and  February  1st,  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  form  detailed  instructions  are 
provided  for  the  proper  execution  of  this  form. 

The  form,  when  properly  filled  out,  should  be  signed  by  both  the 
coordinator  and  the  principal,  with  the  original  and  1st  carbon  then  mailed 
to  your  Regional  Supervisor, 
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Chapter  XV 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 


Purpose  and  Use  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria 

On  the  following  pages  are  listed  a series  of  statements.  Each 
statement  indicates  a condition  or  provision  essential  (or  at  least  desirable) 
for  a functioning  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program. 

Evaluate  each  statement  on  the  basis  of  personal  observation  and 
judgment  and  also  all  other  available  evidence,  using  a five-point  rating 
scale  as  follows:  (Note:  The  figures  are  to  be  used  merely  as  convenient; 
symbols,  not  as  mathematical  quantities.) 

5.  Provision  or  condition  is  present  and  functioning  almost 
perfectly. 

4,  Provision  or  condition  is  present  and  functioning  very  well. 

3.  Provision  or  condition  is  present  and  functioning  fairly  well. 

2.  Provision  or  condition  is  present  and  in  an  inadequate  amount 
or,  if  present^  is  functioning  poorly. 

1.  Provision  or  condition  is  very  poorly  met  or  not  present  at  all. 

The  Evaluative  Criteria  may  be  used  by  the  coordinator  to  rate  his 
own  program.  It  is  expected  that  others  interested  will  use  these  criteria  to 
medsure  the  efficiency  of  the  pro9rem* 

I.  AGREEMENTS; 

* * 

( ) A.  Are  properly  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  required  persons. 

( ) B.  Are  dated. 

( ) C.  Are  properly  understood  by  all  parties  concerned. 

( ) D.  Are  up-to-date  in  their  requirements. 

( ) E.  Have  a schedule  of  processes  attached. 

( ) F.  Provide  for  a minimum  of  1-1/2  clock  hours  of  related  study. 
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( ) G.  Include  approved  wage  scale* 

( ) H.  Are  provided  for  all  involved  parties* 

( ) I.  Clearly  state  work  hour  requirements . 

( ) J*  Conform  with  local,  state,  and  federal  labor  and  employment 
laws  * 

( ) K*  Clearly  state  occupation  or  trade  to  be  learned* 

( ) L*  Specify  that  high  school  credit  will  be  granted* 

( ) M*  Provide  for  on-the-job  supervision  of  the  student-learner* 

( ) N*  Clearly  state  the  status  of  the  student-learner* 

n*  SCHEDULE  OF  PROCESSES: 

( ) A*  Are  based  on  the  skeleton  analysis  of  the  occupation* 

( ) B*  Have  been  developed  and/or  approved  by  an  occupational 
or  craft  advisory  committee* 

( ) C*  Have  adequate  provision  for  keeping  progress  records* 

( ) D*  Provide  proper  type  of  work  experiences  and  are  designed 
to  cover  training  period* 

III*  OCCUPATIONS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  PROGRAM! 

( ) A*  Conform  with  T & I Memo  OT-104c,  Revised  8-15-63*  (See 
copy  of  Memo  at  end  of  this  chapter*) 

( ) B*  Shall  be  those  which  offer  real  chances  for  training  and 
advancement* 

( ) C*  Provide  opportunity  for  employment  after  training* 

( ) D*  Are  socially  desirable* 

( ) E*  Meet  the  ethical  and  social  standards  of  the  community* 

IV*  TRAINING  AGENCIES! 

( ) A.  Have  adequate  equipment  and  facilities  to  afford  an 
all-round  training  program* 
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( ) B.  Including  employees,  understand  the  objectives  of  the 
program. 

( ) C.  Are  within  a reasonable  distance  from  the  high  school. 

( ) D.  Designate  a particular  qualified  person  to  train  the  I 

student-learner. 

( ) E.  Have  satisfactory  business  and  ethical  standing. 

( ) F.  Comply  with  all  safety  and  health  regulations. 

( ) G.  Anticipate  retaining  the  students  after  graduation. 

( ) H.  Do  a sufficient  volume  of  business  to  enable  students  to 
receive  reasonably  continuous  training. 

V.  RELATED  INSTRUCTION; 

( ) A.  Material  and  equipment  are  organized  to  permit  efficient 
student  use. 

( ) B.  Schedule  has  been  developed  with  the  aid  of  a craft 

committee  and  is  based  upon  the  schedule  of  processes. 

i 

j 

( ) C.  Is  kept  up-to-date.  J 

( ) D.  Material  is  sufficient.  I 

( ) E.  Is  organized  on  the  student-learner  level  and  is  in 

keeping  with  the  training  period. 

( ) F.  Is  correlated  with  work  experience.  | 

( ) G.  Includes  general  related  subjects  which  are  applicable  | 

and  satisfactorily  taught.  j 

( ) H.  Schedules  are  planned  to  produce  best  "student  efforts." 

I 

VI.  STUDENT  SELECTION! 

( ) A.  Made  out  on  the  basis  of  the  following: 

( ) 1.  Entrance  age  requirements . 1 

■i 

( ) 2 . Job  requirements . 
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( ) 3.  Pupil  interest  and  known  abilities. 

( ) 4.  School  record  to  date. 

( ) B.  Program  provides  adequate  advice  and  counsel  concerning 
the  occupation. 

( ) C.  Made  with  assistance  of  advisory  committee  and  parents. 

( ) D.  Program  provides  that  the  coordinator  shall  check  the 
prospective  pupil  for  "sincerity  of  purpose." 

( ) E.  Program  is  well  planned  and  organized. 

VII.  COORDINATOR; 

( ) A.  Visits  training  agencies  on  basis  of  needs  and  purposes . 

( ) B.  Visits  training  agencies  frequently  enough  to  maintain 
normal  relationship. 

( ) C.  Possesses  training  experience  and  personal  qualifications 
to  enable  him  to  perform  his  duties  effectively  and 
efficiently. 

( ) D.  Maintains  contact  with  the  parents. 

( ) E.  Maintains  acceptable  civic  and  social  relationship  in  the 
community. 

( ) F.  Has  frequent  meetings  with  the  advisory  committees. 

( ) G.  Conducts  the  program  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
system. 

( ) H.  Maintains  cooperative  relationship  with  the  school. 

( ) I.  Keeps  accurate  check  on  student  job  progression. 

( ) J.  Has  sufficient  follow-up  and  permanent  record  system. 

VIII.  PUBLIC'S  ATTITUDE; 

( ) A.  Organized  labor  in  the  community  approves  the  program. 

( ) B.  Civic  organizations  are  in  sympathy  with  the  program. 


( ) C*  School  officials,  principal,  and  teachers  endorse  the 
program. 

( ) D.  Industry  as  a whole  cooperates  with  the  program. 

( ) E.  Newspapers  are  disposed  to  give  favorable  publicity. 

( ) F.  School  patrons  understand  clearly  the  objectives  of  the 
program. 

K.  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE! 

( ) A.  Participates  in  the  operation  of  the  program  to  a 
satisfactory  degree. 

( ) B.  Is  proportionately  representative  (School,  Employer,  Labor). 

X.  MISCELLANEOUS; 

( ) A.  Provision  has  been  made  to  permit  graduation  from  high 
school  in  the  usual  four  year  period. 

( ) B.  School  administration  provides  adequate  funds  to  purchase 
the  necessary  equipment  and  instructional  material. 


( ) Sum  Total  of  All  Ratings 

Scores  of  275  and  above  indicate  Superior  program 
Scores  between  210  and  275  indicate  Average  program 
Scores  below  210  indicate  Below  Average  program 
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T&I  MEMO  OT-104C 

Revised  8-15-63  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 

X50  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Destroy  Previous  117  CORDELL  HUIL  BUILDING 

Issues 


August  15 « 1963 


TO:  All  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Leaders  in  Tennessee 

FROM:  F*  A.  VanEynde , Acting  Director,  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

SUBJECT:  OCCUPATIONAL  TITLES  FOR  REPORTIN_G  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIM, 

CLASSES  AND  PROGRAMS. 


The  attached  list  of  Occupational  Titles  supersedes  all  other  coding  and 
classifying  lists  of  occupations  for  which  training  may  be  offered  in  the  Trade 
and  Industrial  Education  Program.  All  classes  for  which  reimbursement  is 
expected  are  to  be  reported  to  the  State  Office  under  one  of  these  eighty-eight 
(88)  occupational  title  areas,  unless  prior  approval  is  granted.  These  new 
codings  are  in  accordance  with  OE-84029  CODED  OCCUPATIONAL  TITLES  IN 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


The  procedure  for  securing  prior  approval  on  other  occupations  is  to  submit 
title  and  code  (according  to  Second  Edition  of  DICTIONARY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
TITLES)  of  the  occupation  for  which  you  propose  to  train.  A complete  de- 
scription of  the  occupation  should  also  be  submitted. 


If  you  have  other  occupations  for  which  you  feel  training  is  justified,  send  in 
a description  for  classification.  While  it  is  recognized  that  Day  Trade  Programs 
may  be  conducted  for  any  trade  and  industrial  group,  it  should  be  noted  that 
not  all  trade  and  industrial  occupations,  for  obvious  reasons,  lend  themselves 
to  a Day  Trade  type  of  program.  Training  for  many  trade  and  industrial  occu- 
pations can  best  be  done  through  the  Industrial  Part-Time  Co-Operative  Program, 
and/or  through  Evening  Trade  Extension  classes.  The  Evening  Trade  Extension . 
class  has  the  broadest  application,  since  workers  in  all  trade  and  industrial 
occupations  may  be  served  through  this  type  of  class. 

All  Industrial  Coop.  Training  Student-Learners  must  be  employed  in  an  occupation 
having  a recognized  learning  period  of  at  least  two  years  and  one  which  may  be 
classified  under  one  of  these  eighty-one  (81)  occupational  titles  for  which 
such  training  may  be  given. 


Considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  assist  the  local  Industrial  Coop. 
Coordinators  in  including  herein  more  adequate  industrial  type  training  oppor- 
tunities. This  revised  Occupational  Title  listing  has  been  keyed*  to  indicate 
which  occupations  are  considered  HAZARDOUS.  Training  Agreements  for  those 
engaged  in  "Prohibited  Occupations  for  .Children  Under  Eighteen"  must  be 
approved  before  the  student-learner  can  be  considered  legally  employed. 

mPAQr  nPgTROV  AT.t.  OTHER  COPIES  OF  r^r.nTTPATT^MM.  TITLES  YOU  MAY  HAVE 
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OCCUPATIONAL  TITLES  FOR  REPORTING  TRADE  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  CLASSES  AND  PROGRAMS 

TITLE 

CODE 

TITLE 

CODE 

Air  Conditioning  & 
Refrigeration* 

5-83.941 

Cosmetologist** 
Custodian  (or  Janitor) 

2-32.15 

2-84 

Artist,  Commercial 

0-44 

Dairy  Products  Processing 

4-06 

Auto,  Body* 

5-81.510 

Dental  Assistant 

1-32.10 

Auto,  Mechanic* 

5-81.010 

Doctor's  Assistant 

lr32.20 

Baker 

4-01 

, Draftsman 

0-48 

Bakery  Products , NEC 

4-02 

Dressmaker 

4-25 

Barber 

2-32.01 

Electric  Motor  Re- 

5-83.433 

Boilermakers** 

4-83 

pairman* 

Bookbinder 

4-49.010 

Electrician,  Lineman** 

5-53 

Brick  Masons 

5-24 

Electricians , Maintenance 

4-97.420 

& Repair* 

Cabinet  Makers* 

4-32 

Electricians,  NEC* 

4-97 

Candy  Making  & 

4-05 

Electricians,  Wiremen* 

4-97.010 

(Confectioner) 

Carpenters* 

5-25 

Firemen,  Fite  Department** 

2-63 

Cement  Finishers 

5-26 

Floral  Designer 

0-43.60 

Chem.  Mfg.  Operators** 

4-52 

Floor  Layer  (Floor 

5-32.752 

Coverer) 

Cleaning  & Pressing  & 

5-57 

Foremen  & Supervisors** 

5-99 

Laundry* 

Cooks,  Commercial 

2-26 

Gas  Engine  Repairman 

5-83.652 

* May  )3e  included  in  bona  fide  Ind.  Coop.  Training  Classes  but  have  been  declared 
hazardous. 

**  May  not  be  included  in  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Classes. 
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Gunsmith 

5-83.542 

Photographer,  Commercial 

0-56 

Housekeeper,  Hotel  & 

2-25.21 

Piano  6c  Organ  Tuners 

5-12 

Hospital 

Plasterers 

5-29 

Ice  Cream  Maker 

6-06.180 

Plumbers,  Steam  Fitters 

5-30 

Instrument  Mechanic 

5-83.971 

Printing,  Compositions  6c 

4-44 

Interior  Decorator 

0-43.40 

Typesetters* 

Janitor 

2-84 

Printing,  Pressmen  6c 

4-48 

Plate  Printers* 

Jeweler 

4-71 

Projectionist 

5-55 

Machine  Operator 

6-78 

(Machine  Shop)* 

Radio  Manufacturing 

4-98 

& (TV)* 

Machinist* 

4-75 

Radio  Operator 

0-61 

Maids  6c  Housemen  - 

2-24 

Hotels,  Restaurants,  etc 

• 

Radio  6c  TV  Serviceman 

5-83.411 

Maintenance  Mech.  6c 

5-83. ,621 

Roofers  6c  Slaters* 

7-31 

Repairmen* 

Rubber  Stamp  Maker 

6-57.931 

Manufacturing 

4-98 

(Electronics  only) 

Sheet  Metal  Workers* 

4-80 

Masseur 

0-52.41 

Shoe  Repairman 

4-60 

Meat  Cutters* 

5-58 

Sign  Painters 

5-27v910 

Mechanic- Farm  Machinery* 

3-35 

Structural  Metal  Workers 

4-84 

(6c  Ornamental)* 

Nurse  Aide 

2-42 

Tailors , Garment  Workers 

4-26 

Nurse,  Practical** 

2-38 

Tool  Makers* 

4-76 

Office  Machine 
Repairman 

5-83.111 

Upholsterer  (Auto  Body 

4-35.610 

& Trim) 

Opticians  and  Lens 

5-08 

Upholsterer  (Furniture) 

Grinders  6c  Polishers 

4-35.710 

Painters,  Const.  6c 

5-27 

Vetinary  Hospital 

2-42.60 

Maintenance* 

Attendant 

o 
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Chapter  XVI 

THE  ASSOCIATED  T & I CLUBS  OF  TENNESSEE 


It  is  felt  that  this  handbook  could  not  be  considered  complete  if 
mention  of  the  student  organization  known  as  the  Associated  T & I Clubs  of 
Tennessee  was  not  made.  The  coordinator  should  seriously  consider,  and 
is  certainly  encouraged,  establishing  a chapter  of  the  T & I Club  with  his 
Industrial  Cooperative  students. 

As  a point  of  information,  one  paragraph  from  Section  A of  the  T & I 
Club  Handbook  is  quoted,  and  all  of  Section  D.  The  coordinator  can  contact 
his  Regional  Supervisor  for  a complete  copy  of  the  Handbook.  After  the  quote 
of  these  two  sections,  one  activity  is  suggested  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
students  enrolled  in  the  Co-op  Program. 


Section  A - The  Organization 

The  Associated  T & I Clubs  of  Tennessee  is  a student  organization  of  clubs, 
or  units,  located  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  and  may  be  found  wherever  a 
vocational  trade  and  industrial  all  day  trade  shop  or  industrial  cooperative 
training  program  is  located. 


Section  D - Purposes  and  Objectives  of  the  T & I Club 

1 . To  create  and  nurture  a respect  for  all  honest  labor  and  an  appreciation 
for  workmanship  and  workers. 

2.  To  unite  in  a common  bond  all  white  persons  enrolled  in  All  Day  Trade 
Preparatory  and/or  Part-time  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Programs 
approved  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Trade  and 
Industrial  Service. 

3.  To  foster  a wholesome  understanding  of  the  functions  of  both  labor  and 
capital  and  a recognition  of  their  mutual  interdependence. 

4.  To  encourage  its  members  to  prepare  for  leadership  and  to  develop 
self-confidence. 

5.  To  assist  its  members  to  make  advantageous  choices  of  occupations  and 
locations . 

6.  To  promote  high  standards  of  both  scholarship  and  workmanship,  and  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  a thirst  for  knowledge. 


7.  To  encourage  its  members  to  practice  thrift. 

8.  To  encourage  its  members  to  practice  sound  business  principles  and 
ethics . 

9.  To  serve  as  an  agency  for  wholesome  social  and  recreational  activities 
on  the  part  of  its  members. 

10.  To  promote  in  the  community  a favorable  attitude  toward  publicly 
supported  vocational  education  in  all  worthy  occupational  fields. 

■ I 

11.  To  assist  its  members  to  formulate  a desirable  and  satisfying  philosophy 
of  life. 

12.  To  afford  an  opportunity  for  developing  a continued,  growing  loyalty  to 
the  principles  of  representative  government  and  a wholesome  respect  for 
democratic  ideals. 


Benefits  to  be  derived;  By  adhering  to  the  purposes  and  objectives  listed 

above,  the  T & 1 Club  members  can  expect  to  derive  certain  benefits  from 

their  participation  in  the  club  program.  By  participating  in  the  program,  club 

members  will: 

1.  Be  affiliated  with  a club  that  has  state-wide  status,  and  standing. 

2 . Be  eligible  to  compete  with  other  students  in  the  various  contests 
conducted  by  the  club  on  a local,  regional  and  state-wide  basis. 

3.  Have  an  opportunity  to  bring  favorable  publicity  and  recognition  to  his 
school  and  to  himself  by  being  among  the  winners  of  the  regional  and  state 
contests. 

I 

4.  Have  chance  to  develop  leadership  abilities  through  participation  in 
meetings  and  in  planning  for  various  school  and  recreational  events,  such 
as  carnivals,  minstrels,  picnics,  and  similar  functions. 

5.  Get  training  and  experience  in  presiding  at  and  participating  in  group 
meetings . 

6.  Have  an  opportunity  to  get  experience  in  expressing  himself  in  public. 

7.  Get  experience  in  working  with  committees  and  serving  on  them. 

8.  Have  an  opportunity  to  show  initiative  as  well  as  the  degree  to  which  they 
will  assume  responsibility. 
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9.  Be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  social  and  recreational  aspects  of  the  club 
program, 

10,  Get  a broader  viewpoint  and  more  thorough  understanding  of  Vocational 
Education. 

1 1 • Have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Annual  Convention, 

12.  Receive  the  various  issues  of  the  Tennessee  T & I News,  which  is  the 
official  club  paper. 

13.  Have  an  opportunity  to  write  feature  stories,  articles,  and  news  items 
which  may  be  published  in  the  T & I News. 

14.  Have  the  privilege  of  attending  and  participating  in  the  annual  summer 
camp  program. 


Employer  - Employee  Bancruet 

One  activity  should  be  conducted  by  every  Industrial  Cooperative 
Training  Program.  This  can  be  done  as  a T & I Club  activity,  or  if  a club 
chapter  is  not  organized,  it  should  be  a class  undertaking.  This  is  the 
annual  Employer-Employee  Banquet, 

TMs  activity  is  a banquet  given  by  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program,  with  the  various  Employers  and 
their  wives  being  the  guests.  This  is  considered  an  ideal  way  by  many  of 
expressing  to  the  employers  your  appreciation  for  their  support  to  your 
program.  Any  student  enrolled  in  a Co-op  Program  earns  enough  as  he  learns 
to  financially  support  his  part  of  such  a function.  It  has  definitely  been 
proven  that  the  employers  are  very  grateful  for  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
students  in  a Co-op  Program . 

Many  coordinators  across  the  state  have  had  very  successful 
banquets.  Any  new  coordinator  can  secure  advice  from  his  Regional  Supervisor 
and  from  his  fellow  coordinators . 
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(9) 

(10) 

(n) 

FRi^MINGHAM 

3 

25 

•f 

25 

25 

100 

1.60 

mm 

Nachinists 

1 

z 

** 

T 

•7 

IC5 

ns? 

mm 

*"  ■ 

mm 

Mechanics 

(Automotive) 

7 

7 

7 

100 

1.60 

Technicians 

(Electronics) 

9 

«• 

- 

9 

9 

100 

1.55 

- 

- 

- 

GLOUCESTER 

$ 

33 

3 

5 

25 

20 

O 

OO 

• 

1.U5 

5 

^ . 

mm 

Carpeniers 

T 

T 

7 

355 

m 

m 

w 

mm 

Machinists 

6 

1 

- 

5 

U, 

•80 

1.U5 

1 

•• 

mm 

Mechanics 

(Automotive) 

12 

2 - 

10 

7, 

.70 

1.U5 

3 

Printers 

k 

- - 

1 

3 

2 

.67 

1.93 

1 

mm  ■ 

Technicians 

(Electrical) 

5 

2 

1 

2 

2 

100 

1.38 

- 

- 

3REENFIELD 

h 

18 

mm 

7 

11 

11 

100 

1.55 

«n 

Carpenters 

"T 

z 

Z 

"T 

7 

355 

nss 

mm 

w. 

Machinists 

11 

•» 

3 

8 

8 

100 

1.55 

mm 

•• 

fip 

Mechanics 

(Automotive) 

5 

«■ 

3 

2 

2 

100 

1.25 

Printers 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

r- 

— 

- 

ftp 

«» 

HAVERHILL 

11 

60 

1 

5 

5U 

53 

.98 

1.U3 

1 

m 

Carpenters 

“8 

z 

T 

"7 

7 

355 

mmm 

mm 

mmm 

Ilachinists 

7 

1 

2 

U 

k 

100 

1.35 

mm 

mm 

mm 

Mechanics 

(Automotive) 

8 

8 

7 

.88 

1.31 

1 

mm 

Painters 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

100 

1.63 

mm 

Plumbers 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

100 

l.l«5 

•• 

mm 

•• 

Printers 

8 

- 

1 

7 

7 

100 

1.U7 

•• 

«. 

• 

Sheet  Metal 
Workers 

3 

mm 

3 

3 

100 

1.U1 

Technicians 

(Electrical) 

5 

. 

5 

5 

100 

1.U3 

mm 

(Electronics) 

lU 

- 

- 

lU 

Hi 

100 

2.08 

- 

mm 

- 

Upholsterers 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

100 

1.25 

- 

mm 

Welders 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

100 

1.U0 

- 

- 

- 

HOLYOKE 

6 

32 

h 

28 

23 

.82 

1.50 

5 

«• 

Carpenters 

2 

z 

z 

2 

7 

Io5 

r 

mm 

** 

Machinists 

7 

• 

2 

5 

2 

.iiO 

2.00 

3 

mm 

mm 

Mechanics 

(Automotive) 

7 

««» 

«• 

7 

7 

100 

1.50 

mm 

Printers 

7 

- 

1 

6 

6 

100 

1.63 

•• 

mm 

mm 

Sheet  Metal 
Workers 

h 

mm 

U 

3 

.75 

1.75 

1 

m>^ 

Technicians 

(Electrical) 

5 

- 

1 

U 

li 

100 

1.25 

- 

KING  PHILIP 
REGIONAL 

2 

18 

u 

lU 

7 

.50 

2.00 

h 

3 

Carpenters 

I? 

•• 

2 

. 5 

:S5 

nro 

2 

m 

Machinists 

6 

2 

U 

1 

.25 

1.50 

2 

1 

mm 

i? 


■J 
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‘ Carpenters 
I Draftsmen 
I Machinists 
I Mechanics 
(Automotive) 
Painters 
1 Technicians 
(Electrical) 
1 Upholsterers 


LYNN  SHOE 
Shoemaking 
and  Repair 
(Male) 
(Female) 

LYNN  TRADE 
Cabinetmaicers 
Carpenters 
Draftsmen 
Machinists 
Printers 
Sheet  Metal 
Workers 
Technicians 
(Electrical) 

MALDEN 
Machinists 
Mechanics 
(Automotive) 
Sheet  Metal 
Workers 
Technicians 
(Electrical) 

MARIBORO 

“MacEInoLsts 


Cabinetmakers 
Machinists 
Mechanics 
(Automotive) 
Painters 
Printers 
Sheet  Metal 
Workers 
Technicians 
(Electronics) 


ERIC 


iipiPiliPiPR^^ 
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(1) 

(la) 

(2) 

(3) 

(U) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8)  ■ 

i2L. 

(10)  1 (U) 

NANTUCKET 

CarpexrBers 

1 

1 

1 

u 

3 

.IS 

2,00 

1 

2 

■ 2 

NEl^  BEDFORD 

7 

89 

h 

13 

72 

59 

CM 

GO 

• 

1.65 

- 

M 

Carpenters 

IT 

- 

"3 

T 

"7 

;B8 

5755 

t: 

*»  1 

- 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

26 

2 

u 

20 

16 

.80 

.92 

1.65 

1.25 

u 

j (Automotive) 
Technicians 

1^ 

2 

13 

12 

1 

m$  1 

.65 

1.1*0 

) (Electrical) 
(Engineers, 

2h 

2 

2 

20 

13 

7 

100 

!2.38 

> Steam) 
(Industrial 

h 

U 

h 

100 

2.00 

Design) 

2 

- 

-• 

2 

2 

•• 

m 1 

- 1 
. 1 

; Welders 

f 

7 

m4 

2 

5 

100 

1.50 

•4 

«4  1 

NE!'?  SALEM 
Mechanlos' 

.60 

1.25 

(Automotive) 

1 

8 

Z 

3 

i . 

3 

2 

«n  1 

«m4  I 

m 

NEITON 

6 

2h 

3 

3 

18 

12 

.67 

1.50 

6 

mm  1 

mm 

' Carpenters 

T 

"T 

T 

K5(5 

T35 

- 

m 1 

- 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

3 

1 

•• 

2 

2 

100 

1#60 

i.6o 

mm  1 

1 ' ** 

1 (Automotive) 

6 

- 

2 

U 

h 

100 

- 

** 

•• 

j Printers 
1 Technicians 

5 

1 

u 

2 

•50 

.67 

1.55 

1.50 

2 

1 (Electrical)  - 

5 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

** 

•• 

i (Electronics) 

1 

h 

“ 

— 

k 

1 

.25 

1.25 

3 

** 

1 ** 

NORTH  ADAMS 
Machinists 

1 

H 

2 

2 

7 

7 

100 

1.65 

mm 

1 mm 

NORTHAMPTON 

8 

U2 

1 

11 

21 

.70 

1.50 

8 

1 

1 «■» 

: Carpenters 

mm 

15 

- 

"3 

IC 

1(5 

K55 

1755 

mm 

- 

! Draftsmen 

1 

- 

«• 

1 

1 

100 

2q2$ 

— 

•• 

1 ^ 

j.  Machinists 
^ Mechanics 

h 

- 

1 

3 

3 

100 

.80 

1.98 

1.35 

* 

1 (Automotive) 
(Auto,  Body, 

8 

3 

5 

U 

1 

u 

Fender) 

- 

1 

U 

- 

«• 

•• 

1 *" 

Painters 
Sheet  Metal 

U 

«• 

U 

1 

.25 

1.1*0 

2.25 

3 

44 

1 ** 

Workers 

Technicians 

3 

m 

1 

2 

2 

100 

I *”* 

(Electrical) 

h 

1 

2 

1 

•• 

•• 

••• 

«»> 

1 

1 ** 

PEABODY 
‘ I^achdnists 

1 

16 

“7 

3 

I 

3 

10 

"5 

10 

T 

100 

ms 

1.55 

1775 

- 

1 *** 

Mechanics 

(Automotive) 

Technicians 

$ 

- 

2 

3 

3 

100 

1.55 

- 

mm 

- 

100 

1.50 

(Electrical) 

h 

2 

1 

1 

1 

! 

• 

1 

iiiitfitttiiilyrtiiyii 


ar^ikiiiiiyiii^SAitrtiiiiiiitiiil 


?-- 
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(1) 

(la) 

(2) 

(3) 

(U) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

PITTSFIEID 

7 

60 

6 

18 

36 

29 

*81 

1.50 

7 

wm 

Carpenters 

T 

T 

1 

"3 

T 

n5c 

I 

- 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

2h 

2 

8 

lU 

11 

.79 

1.57 

3 

mm 

(Automotive) 
(Auto,  Body, 

6 

2 

U 

U 

100 

1.56 

mm 

mm 

Fender) 

h 

- 

mm 

U 

3 

.7^ 

1.1*5 

1 

mm 

; - 

Printers 
Sheet  Metal 

10 

1 

$ 

h 

100 

1.1*7 

Xiforkers 

8 

- 

k 

k 

2 

.50 

1.50 

2 

- 

' mm 

Welders 

PROVINCETOWN 
Sheet  Metal 

3 

3 

3 

100 

1.70 

Workers 

1 

2 

— 

mm 

2 

- 

2 

•• 

« 

mm 

mm 

•M 

mm 

** 

QUINCY 

9 

^7 

$ 

8 

hh 

33 

.75 

1.50 

11 

- 

Cabinetmakers 

1 

2 

2 

“T 

135 

“T 

mm 

' - 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

7 

« 

1 

1 

5 

U 

.80 

1.35 

1 

(Automotive) 

(Auto,Body, 

11 

1 

•• 

10 

7 

.70 

1.50 

3 

Fender) 

$ 

- 

mm 

k 

.80 

1.30 

1 

- . 

- 

Patternmakers 

2 

1 

1 

1 

100 

2.78 

- 

^lumbers 
Sheet  Metal 

7 

“ 

- 

7 

U 

.57- 

1.75 

3 

mm 

' mm 

Workers 

Technicians 

6 

1 

5 

100 

1.50 

•• 

r (Electrical) 

9 

2 

2 

u 

.80 

1.65 

1 

mm 

(Electronics) 

RANDOLPH 

Mechanics 

6 

2 

U 

3 

.75 

1.75 

1 

(Automotive) 

1 

6 

1 

Z 

U 

.80 

1.55 

1 

— 

— 

SALEM 

h 

30 

1 

11 

18 

Hi 

.78 

1.50 

2 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

T 

- 

T 

“3 

2 

155 

ITT? 

- 

— 

(Automotive) 

Technicians 

10 

— 

3 

7 

U 

.57 

1.50 

1 

m 

2 

(Electrical) 

6 

1 

u 

.80 

— 

1 

- 

- ■ 

(Electronics) 
SILVER  LAKE 

7 

1 

2 

h 

u 

100 

1.50 

REGIONAL 

Carpenters 

Mechanics 

2 

10 

6 

h 

3 

.75 

1.80 

1 

- 

- 

T 

• - 

2 

5 

71? 

I7B5 

T 

•• 

(Automotive) 

1 

f 

• 

: 

o 

h 

mmmrn 

mssi 
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(1) 

(la) 

(2) 

(3) 

(U) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

SOMERVILLE 

7 

U2 

7 

31 

. .89 

1.61 

4 

Carpenters 

“ 

• - 

“7 

•88 

inn 

T 

Draftsmen 

1 

m 

- 

1 

1 

100 

2.00 

M 

! Machinists 
' Mechanics 

u 

•• 

1 

3 

3 

100 

.67 

1.45 

1.75 

j (Automotive) 

8 

••  . 

2 

6 

U 

2 

: Painters 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

100 

.1.65 

Printers 

Technicians 

6 

2 

U 

3 

11 

.75 

100 

1.U5 

1.61 

1 

(Electrical) 

13 

- 

2 

11 

M 

SOUTHBRIDGE 

Cabinetmakers 

U 

U 

> 

1 

3 

2 

.67 

1.U0 

3 

T 

- 

T 

- 

•• 

* 

MM 

m 

Machinists 

1 

mm 

1 

•• 

•• 

MM 

• 

Sheet  Metal 
Workers 
Technicians 

1 

- 

mm 

1 

1 

100 

1.U0 

- 

100 

.1.35 

(Electrical) 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

** 

SPRINGFIELD 

lU 

168 

8 

li 

lU^ 

121 

•86 

1.35 

19 

•MM 

Cabinetmakers 

“IT 

- 

- 

"IT 

78? 

Drafting 

(Architectural) 

(Male) 

8 

(7) 

(-) 

2 

(1) 

6 

(6) 

u 

(U) 

.67 

(.67) 

1.25 
(1.25) 
( - ) 

2 

(2) 

(-) 

(Female) 

(1) 

(-) 

(1) 

(-) 

(-) 

( - ) 

Draftsmen 

Mechanics 

•• 

1 

U 

25 

2 

25 

.50 

100 

1.60 

1.25 

2 

(Automotive) 

27 

2 

M 

(Auto,  Body, 
Fender) 

6 

mm 

1 

5 

3 

.60 

1.95 

1 

(Diesel) 

3 

- 

«• 

3 

3 

100 

1.50 

“ 

Tlachinists 

31 

- 

1 

30 

26 

.87 

1.35 

2 

Painters 

8 

1 

- 

7 

4 

.57 

1.25 

3 

Pattehimakers 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

100 

1.25 

M 

Printers 
Sheet  Metal 

lU 

* 

•• 

14 

13 

.93 

100 

1.25 

2.27 

1 

Workers 

Technicians 

6 

•• 

“ 

6 

6 

8 

.67 

1.60 

(Electrical) 

18 

$ 

1 

12 

2 

(Electronics) 

Welders 

22 

6 

2 

7 

13 

6 

10 

5 

.77 

.83 

I 

1.25 

1.50 

SWANSEA 

Mechai:dcs 

100 

1.30 

(Automotive) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

- 

TAUNTON 

Machinists 

3 

18 

T 

5 

3 

18 

T 

18 

T 

100 

IS5 

1.50 

TOT 

mm 

Mechanics 
(Automotive) 
Sheet  Metal 

6 

- 

- 

6 

6 

100 

1.50 

100 

1.67 

Workers 

5 

5 

5 

(io|(u) 


:-) 


1 

2 


(-) 

(-) 


1 1 I I I I II  I HI  I H 


mmmm 
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(1) 

(la) 

(2) 

(3) 

(U) 

(S) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(U) 

V^t,thAM 

6 

69 

1 

20 

U8 

Uo 

.83 

1.65 

6 

• 

Ceu^enters 

- 

*3 

T 

3 

IS5 

5755 

- 

- 

— 

Draftsmen 

7 

m 

7 

5 

.71 

1.55 

2 

•• 

Machinists 

9 

p* 

1 

8 

8 

100 

1.75 

• 

Mechanics 

(Automotive) 

8 

* 1 

3 

k 

2 

.50 

1.60 

2 

- 

- 

(Auto^  Body> 
Fender) 

16 

mm 

U 

12 

8 

.67 

1.65 

u 

t 

! Printers 

6 

- 

1 

100 

1.50 

“ 

- 

i Technicians 
' (Electronics) 

6 

3 

3 

3 

100 

1.50 

- 

- 

X^elders 

9 

- 

k 

U 

100 

1.70 

•• 

mm 

WAREHAM 
I Sheet  IJetal 
Workers 

1 

1 

8 

3 

i 

i 

100 

1.30 

4m 

•> 

1 

j viebster 

3 

2U 

1 

9 

lU 

8 

.57 

1.62 

6 

- 

mm 

Carpenters 

TO 

T 

1 

T 

11 

37 

i:ss 

3 

- 

’ - 

Mechanics 

(Automotive) 

7 

- 

2 

2 

.Uo 

1.73 

3 

- 

- 

Technicians 

(Electrical) 

7 

- 

5 

2 

2 

100 

1.62 

- 

- 

- 

WESTFIELD 

£ 

11 

1 

3 

7 

2 

.29 

1.50 

5 

- • 

- 

1 Carpenters 

2 

tM 

I 

T 

35 

i;:55 

T 

- 

•• 

I Draftsmen 

U 

1 

1 

2 

m 

mmmm 

2 

mm 

j Machinists 

2 

- 

2 

- 

•• 

•• 

mmmm 

mm 

mm 

Mechanics 

(Automotive) 

1 

.. 

1 

- 

- 

mmmm 

1 

- 

mm 

Technicians 

(Electrical) 

2 

- 

2 

1 

41 

o 

1.50 

1 

mm 

! 

WEXMOUTH 

62 

2 

19 

U1 

35 

.8^ 

1.50 

6 

- 

mm 

, Cabinetmakers 

T? 

Z 

T 

“F 

785 

337 

- 

» Carpenters 

10 

1 

6 

3 

3 

100 

i.liU 

•• 

1 Mechanics 
1 (Automotive) 

7 

8 

U 

.50 

1.81 

U 

«e 

m 

^ Printers 

17 

1 

3 

13 

13 

100 

1.50 

•• 

f Sheet  Metal 
‘ Workers 

8 

- 

1 

7 

7 

100 

1.U9 

- 

- 

WORCESTER 

U 

20U 

8 

23 

173 

153 

•88 

1.50 

18 

1 

1 

r Cabinetmakers 

mmm 

T7 

I 

T 

“H 

773 

3:73 

3 

- 

- 

Carpenters 

20 

1 

2 

17 

17 

liDO 

1.75 

•• 

- 

•• 

’ Machinists 

U9 

1 

2 

U6 

hh 

.96 

1.75 

2 

mm 

•• 

Mechanics 

(Automotive) 

27 

27 

2h 

.89 

1.50 

2 

1 

- 

Painters 

9 

- 

2 

7 

k 

.57 

1.55 

3 

•• 

Patternmakers 

6 

1 

1 

U 

2 

.50 

l.UO 

2 

- 

- 

Plumbers 

17 

- 

h 

13 

11 

.85 

1.50 

1 

mm 

1 

Printers 

17 

- 

h 

13 

13 

100 

1.50 

- 

- 

mm 

Sheet  Metal 
Workers 

6 

a. 

6 

6 

100 

1.70 

- 

mm 

Technicians 

(Electrical) 

29 

3 

3 

23 

19 

.83 

1.50 

h 

• 

- 

Welders 

7 

1 

6 

5 

.83 

1*80 

1 

• 

mm 
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TABLE  III 

ALl^DAY  TRADE  SCHOOLS  (BOYS) 


Reoort  of  Graduate  Placements  by  Trades 
— Class  


CABINETMAKERS 

Beverly 

Boston 

Brockton 

Chicopee 

Everett 

Fall  River 

Leominster 

Lynn  Trade 

Medford 

Quincy 

Southbridge 

Springfield 

Weymouth 

Worcester 


o 
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i'  » 


r. 

l 

i 


'(•> 

V- 


I' 


I 

I 


1“"*'"'  

(8) 

A2L 

JiQl 

1 

m; 

(1) 

(la) 

(2) 

(3) 

(U) 

(5) 

(6) 

CARPENTERS 

27 

203 

6 

31 

166 

T)|)j 

•87 

1.52 

1 

19 

3 

«« 

Avbii 

IT 

mm 

785 

13 

"I 

- 

« 

Barnstable 

7 

wm 

1 

6 

.67 

2.00 

2 

- 

- 

Belmont 

3 

m 

1 

2 

2 

100 

1.50 

- 

- 

- 

Beverly 

5 

- 

mm 

5 

100 

1.80 

mm 

- 

- 

Boston 

Dighton-Rehoboth 

13 

• 

1 

12 

12 

100 

.86 

1.75 

I.uo 

mm 

Regional 

7 

•• 

mm 

7 

6 

1 

- 

mm 

Fitchburg 

ip* 

1 

U 

1 

.25 

1.50 

2 

1 

- 

Gloucester 

6 

- 

1 

5 

100 

1.60 

mm 

m 

Greenfield 

1 

mm 

1 

1 

100 

2,00 

- 

p» 

- 

Haverhill 

8 

1 

7 

7 

100 

1.52 

mm 

mm 

Holyoke 
King  Philip 

2 

• 

-P 

2 

1 

.50 

.60 

1.30 

2.00 

1 

•• 

mm 

Regional 

12 

- 

2 

10 

6 

2 

2 

mm 

Leominster 

lU 

1 

1 

12 

11 

•92 

2.00 

1 

mm 

mm 

Lowell 

10 

- 

10 

10 

100 

1.50 

• 

- 

- 

Lynn  Trade 

h 

mm 

mm 

k 

U 

100 

1.25 

mm 

• 

f 

Nantucket 

1 

- 

h 

3 

.75 

2,00 

1 

- 

- 

New  Bedford 

11 

- 

3 

8 

7 

•88 

2.50 

1 

M 

1 

t 

Newton 

1 

mm 

- 

1 

1 

100 

1.50 

- 

mm 

- 

Northampton 

13 

- 

3 

10 

10 

100 

1.50 

mm 

- 

Pittsfield 
Silver  Lake 

5 

1 

1 

3 

2 

.67 

1.50 

1 

mm 

mm 

Regional 

6 

• 

2 

U 

3 

.75 

1.80 

1 

-■ 

mm 

Somerville 

8 

- 

- 

8 

7 

•88 

l.U 

1 

- 

mm 

Waltham 

8 

• 

3 

5 

100 

2.05 

mm 

- 

mm 

Webster 

10 

1 

2 

7 

U 

.57 

1.60 

3 

mm 

- 

Westfield 

2 

«i* 

2 

1 

.50 

1.25 

1 

pm 

mm 

Weymouth 

10 

1 

6 

3 

3 

100 

i.Ut 

mm 

- 

- 

Worcester 

20 

1 

2 

17 

17 

100 

1.75 

•• 

«» 

DRAFTSMEN 

(ARCHITECTURAL) 

Springfield 

1 

8 

• 2 

6 

U 

.67 

1.25 

2 

•w 

mm 

(Male) 

"" 

(T) 

(T) 

(^) 

(E) 

0^) 

(T3) 

(f) 

(-^) 

(-) 

(Female) 

(1) 

(-) 

(1) 

(-) 

(-) 

( - ) 

( "■  ) 

(-) 

(-) 

(“) 

DRAFTSMEN 

9 

h9 

3 

7 

39 

2^ 

•6U 

1.57 

13 

1 

mm 

Boston 

If 

T 

IT 

*7 

3 

TE3 

13 

T 

Z 

Chicopee 

3 

1 

2 

1 

.50 

1.35 

- 

1 

- 

Lowell 

8 

«> 

8 

5 

.63 

1.57 

3 

mm 

- , 

Lynn  Trade 

8 

- 

1 

7 

7 

100 

i.ia 

mm 

- 

- 

i Northampton 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

100 

2.25 

mm 

- 

Somerville 

1 

- 

mm 

1 

1 

100 

2.00 

- 

- 

- 

i Springfield 

5 

- 

1 

1; 

2 

.50 

1.60 

2 

M 

1 Waltham 
! Westfield 

j 

I 

7 

- 

7 

.71 

1.55 

2 

- 

- 

h 

1 

1 

2 

! 

mmmm 

2 

mm 

o 

ERIC 


masSi 


m. 


MCHtWISTS 
Apponequet 
Regional 
I Arlington 
I Attleboro 
Belmont 
i Beverly 
Boston 
Brockton 
' Chicopee 
Everett 
Fall  River 
Fitchburg 
Framingham 
Gloucester 
Greenfield 
Haverhill 
Holyoke 
King  Philip 
. Regional 
Lowell 
Lynn  Trade 
Malden 
Marlboro 
Medford 
New  Bedford 
Newton 
North  Adams 
Northampton 
Peabody 
Pittsfield 
Quincy 
Salem 
Somerville 
Southbridge 
Springfield 
Taunton 
Waltham 
Westfield 
Worcester 


MECHANICS 

(AIR^tjME) 


Boston 


(la)  I (2) 


37  395 


8 

7 
h 
k 
3 

16 

9 

8 

13 

15 

h 

9 

6 

11 

7 

7 


6 

8 


33 

8 

8 

8 

26 


3 

12 

h 

7 

2k 

7 

7 

h 

1 


31 

7 

9 

2 

U9 


13 


ill 

19 

2 


1 

1 


1 

1 


2 

1 

3 


1 

2 

1 


- 13  ^ 


(U) 


60 


1 

1 


2 

2 

2 

5 


3 

2 

2 


2 

2 

3 


1 

2 

k 


2 

1 


8 

1 

5 

1 


1 

2 

2 


(5) 


5 

6 

U 

3 


lU 

7 
3 

13 

12 

U 

9 

5 

8 

U 

5 


h 

6 

30 

8 

6 

6 

20 

2 

7 

3 

6 

lU 

5 

2 

3 

1 

30 

7 

8 


U6 


(6) 


5 

6 

3 

3 


n 

7 
3 

13 

12 

3 

9 

U 

8 

k 

2 


1 

5 

29 

5 

6 
6 

16 

2 

7 

3 

6 

11 

U 

2 

3 


26 

7 

8 


(7)  I (8)  1(9) 


316  28U  .82  1.60  25 


100 

100 

.75 

100 


•80 

100 

100 

100 

100 

.75 

100 

•80 

100 

100 

oUo 


.25 

.83 

.97 

.63 

100 

100 

.80 

100 

100 

100 

100 

.79 

.80 

100 

100 


.87 

100 

100 


1.60 

1.80 

1.50 

1.75 


1.65 

1.70 

loUU 

1.65 

1.52 

1.67 

1.65 

1.U5 

1.55 

1.35 

2.00 


1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.30 

1.60 

1.U0 

1.65 

1.60 

1.65 

1.98 

1.70 

1.57 

1.35 

1.75 

1.U5 


1.35 

1.U8 

1.75 


1 

1 


1 

1 


3 

1 


(10) 


(11)1 


1 
1 


Uk  .96  1.75  2 
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(1) 

(la) 

(2) 

(3) 

(l») 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

:io) 

(11) 

I'lECHANICS 

(AUTOMOTIVE) 

lil 

350 

11 

68 

271 

217 

.80 

1.50 

U6 

h 

u 

Abington 

Apponequet 

3 

T<57 

1.50 

“I 

•* 

•■B 

MB 

Regional 

6 

1 

1 

U 

h 

100 

mm 

- 

«M 

Arlington 

7 

2 

1 

U 

h 

100 

1.U5 

- 

- 

MB  . 

Attleboro 

•t 

2 

3 

1 

.33 

1.30 

2 

m 

- 

Barnstable 

7 

- 

1 

6 

k 

.67 

1.63 

2 

•• 

- 

Belmont 

3 

- 

3 

2 

.67 

1.50 

1 

- 

- 

Beverly 

6 

1 

- 

5 

5 

100 

1.35 

- 

- 

Boston 

17 

1 

k 

12 

6 

.50 

1.50 

3 

1 

2 

Chicopee 

Dighton-Rehoboth 

5 

1a 

.80 

1.10 

1.75 

1 

Regional 

7 

3 

h 

U 

100 

mm 

•• 

- 

Jilverett 

5 

- 

- 

5 

5 

100 

1.50 

mm 

Fall  River 

13 

r*' 

li 

9 

6 

.67 

1.25 

3 

mm 

- 

Fitchburg 

3 

MB 

3 

1 

.33 

1.U5 

2 

- 

Framingham 

7 

- 

7 

7 

100 

1.60 

- 

- 

- 

Gloucester 

12 

- 

2 

10 

7 

.70 

1.U5 

3 

MM 

-• 

Greenfield 

5 

- 

3 

2 

2 

100 

1.25 

MB 

- 

•• 

Haverhill 

8 

- 

- 

8 

7 

.88 

1.31 

1 

mm 

« 

Holyoke 

7 

MB 

7 

7 

100 

1.50 

mm 

tm 

- 

Leominster 

13 

- 

8 

6 

.75 

1.50 

2 

Lowell 

7 

mm 

7 

6 

.66 

1.50 

1 

- 

MB 

Malden 

10 

- 

2 

8 

5 

.63 

1.30 

1 

2 

- 

Medford 

8 

CM 

1 

7 

7 

100 

1.U5 

- 

- 

mm 

New  Bedford 

•> 

2 

13 

12 

.92 

1.25 

1 

mb 

- 

New  Salem 

8 

•• 

3 

3 

.60 

1.25 

2 

- 

«a» 

Neirton 

6 

2 

h 

it 

100 

1.60 

pm  ■ 

MB  ► 

- 

Northampton 

8 

- 

3 

U 

.80 

1.35 

1 

mm  ■ 

Peabody 

- 

2 

3 

3 

100 

1.55 

- 

Mb 

- 

Pittsfield 

6 

2 

U 

1a 

100 

1.56 

MB  . 

MM 

- 

Quincy 

11 

1 

- 

10 

7 

.70 

1.50 

3 

mm 

mm 

Randolph 

6 

1 

- 

1a 

.80 

1.55 

1 

- 

- 

Salem 

Silver  Lake 

10 

“ 

3 

7 

1a 

.57 

1.50 

1 

M« 

2 

Regional 

- 

k 

- 

U. 

- 

mb 

— 

mm 

MB 

MB. 

Somerville 

8 

- 

2 

6 

u 

.67 

1.75 

2 

BM 

Springfield 

27 

- 

2 

25 

25 

100 

1.25 

- 

MB 

- 

Swansea 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

100 

1.30 

MB 

MB 

mm 

Taunton 

6 

- 

6 

6 

100 

1.50 

- 

- 

Waltham 

8 

1 

3 

U 

2 

.50 

1,60 

2 

- 

Webster 

7 

- 

2 

5 

2 

•IaO 

1.73 

3 

MB- 

Westfield 

1 

«• 

•M 

1 

- 

BM«M 

1 

- 

•• 

Weymouth 

1^ 

•!» 

7 

8 

U 

.50 

1.81 

k 

m 

•m 

Worcester 

27 

- 

- 

27 

21a 

.89 

1.50 

2 

1 

- • 

MECHANICS 

(AOTO.iODI, 

fender) 

6 

37 

6 

31 

19 

•61 

1.U5 

ii 

1 

_ 

Chicopee 

"" 

"T 

Z 

- 

T 

"T 

W5 

1:5? 

MB 

•• 

r 

Northampton 

- 

1 

k 

- 

- 

— 

u 

Pittsfield 

U 

• 

h 

3 

.75 

1.U5 

1 

- 

- 

Quincy 

S 

«M 

Mt 

5 

U 

•60 

1.30 

1 

•a- 

ml 

Springfield 

6 

•> 

1 

5 

3 

.60 

1.95 

1 

1 

- 

Waltham 

16 

h 

12 

8 

.67 

1.65 

1a 

** 

• 

'.1 
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(1) 

(la) 

(2) 

(3) 

(!*) 

(?) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

M 

(11) 

MECHANICS 

(DIESEL) 

Springfield 

1 

3 

mm 

mm 

3 

w 

3 

100 

i.go 

n 

•ft 

Z 

NEEDLE  TRADES 
(p6t«7ER  STITCfliNG) 

J^I2 

1.10 

Chicopee 

1 

3 

1 

mm 

2 

1 

1 

- 

PAINTERS 

10 

ho 

1 

6 

33 

20 

.61 

1.U0 

12 

1 

.. 

Boston 

mmm 

1 

mm 

“? 

"T 

IT5S 

“3 

T 

Everett 

1 

mf 

- 

1 

1 

100 

1.75 

mm 

« 

- 

Fall  River 

3 

m 

2 

1 

1 

100 

1.25 

m0 

- 

Haverhill 

2 

m ■ 

• 

2 

2 

100 

1.63 

m 

•• 

Lowell 

2 

2 

2 

100 

1.U0 

mm 

- 

Medford 

2 

2 

2 

100 

1.30 

m 

- 

- 

Northampton 

h 

- 

- 

1 

.25 

l.ltO 

3 

•• 

Somerville 

2 

• 

- 

2 

2 

100 

1.65 

- 

mm 

•• 

Springfield 

8 

1 

mm 

7 

h 

.57 

1.25 

3 

Xoforcester 

9 

- 

2 

7 

h 

.57 

1.55 

3 

mm 

*• 

PATTERM&KERS 

h 

13 

2 

1 

10 

8 

.80 

1.U0 

2 

- 

- 

Beverly 

T 

•f 

m 

? 

T356 

l.E(5 

*• 

- 

Quincy 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

100 

2.78 

mm 

•* 

- 

Springfield 

3 

- 

• 

3 

3 

100 

1.25 

- 

Worcester 

6 

1 

1 

U 

2 

♦50 

i.Uo 

2 

*• 

PLUMBERS 

5 

h9 

6 

U3 

.7U 

1.50 

10 

- 

1 

Barnstable 

T 

•f 

T 

Ml  mm 

“TJ 

- 

- 

Boston 

18 

2 

16 

lU 

•88 

1.50 

2 

•P 

- 

Haverhill 

1 

- 

«• 

1 

1 

100 

1.U5 

«» 

- 

m 

Quincy 

7 

- 

7 

h 

.57 

1.75 

3 

- 

- 

Worcester 

17 

- 

k 

13 

11 

.85 

1.50 

1 

•• 

1 

PRINTERS 

16 

158 

u 

27 

127 

112 

CO 

GO 

1.50 

i2 

m 

2 

Beverly 

“T5 

T 

"IT 

"TC 

100 

135 

- 

z 

- 

Boston 

23 

3 

20 

11 

♦55 

1.70 

7 

- 

2 

Everett 

10 

10 

9 

.90 

1.U0 

1 

M 

- 

Gloucester 

h 

- 

1 

3 

2 

.67 

1.93 

1 

mm 

- 

Greenfield 

1 

- 

1 

- 

«« 

— 

- 

•• 

•• 

Haverhill 

8 

<• 

1 

7 

7 

100 

1.U7 

- 

mm 

Holyoke 

7 

• 

1 

6 

6 

100 

1.63 

mm 

f* 

mm 

Lynn  Trade 

h 

•• 

•• 

U 

li 

100 

1.25 

mm 

- 

mm 

Medford 

13 

1 

3 

9 

9 

100 

1.U0 

mm 

m 

• 

Newton 

5 

1 

•e 

h 

2 

#50 

1.55 

2 

•• 

Pittsfield 

10 

1 

5 

h 

li 

100 

1.U7 

mm 

- 

Somerville 

6 

2 

h 

3 

.75 

1.U5 

1 

mm 

p» 

Springfield 

lU 

- 

- 

lU 

13 

♦93 

1.25 

1 

mm 

mm 

Waltham 

6 

1 

5 

5 

100 

1.50 

- 

mm 

m 

Weymouth 

17 

1 

3 

13 

13 

100 

1.50 

• 

- 

#•  ■ 

Worcester 

17 

U 

13 

13 

100 

1.50 

O 
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(1) 

(la) 

(2) 

(3) 

(It) 

(^) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(U) 

SHEET  METAt 

WORittS 

19 

93 

2 

ih 

77 

71 

•92 

1.50 

6 

•i^ 

•• 

Beliriont 

“3 

z 

“T 

T 

T 

rs? 

mm 

M 

Z 

Beverly 

6 

• 

6 

6 

100 

1.50 

mm 

M 

•» 

Boston 

8 

1 

1 

6 

5 

OO 

o 

1.70 

1 

M 

•m 

Everett 

2 

• 

2 

2 

100 

1.25 

mm 

Haverhill 

3 

Ml 

3 

3 

100 

1.14 

- 

mm 

Holyoke 

h 

- 

- 

h 

3 

.7^ 

1.75 

1 

mm 

Lynn  Trade 

8 

- 

*• 

8 

8 

100 

1.30 

mm 

mm 

... 

x'lalden 

3 

1 

- 

2 

2 

100 

1.30 

•m 

mm 

Medford 

3 

• 

2 

1 

1 

100 

1.25 

mm 

mm 

«.  ' 

Northampton 

3 

<1* 

1 

2 

2 

100 

2,25 

- 

mm 

Pittsfield 

8 

- ... 

It 

U 

2 

.50 

1.50 

2 

m 

- 

Provincetown 

2 

•• 

«* 

2 

mm 

- 

rnmmm 

2 

mm 

mm 

Quincy 

6 

- 

1 

100 

1.50 

mm 

mm 

mm 

Southbridge 

1 

- . 

- 

1 

1 

100 

l.lt0 

« 

- 

Springfield 

6 

mm 

- 

6 

6 

100 

2,27 

mm 

mm. 

Mi 

Taunton 

5 

«• 

100 

1.67 

mm 

Mi 

Wareham 

8 

3 

5 

$ 

ioo 

1.30 

mm 

mm 

Weymouth 

8 

•m 

1 

7 

7 

100 

l.lt9 

- 

mm' 

mm 

Worcester 

6 

- 

mm 

6 

6 

100 

1.70 

T 

- 

- 

SHIP  BUIXDERS 

Barnstable 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

100 

mmmm 

Mi 

mm 

SHOEMAKING 

mu  repair 

Lynn 

1 

72 

22 

« 

^0 

li3 

#86 

1.56 

3 

k 

mm 

(Male) 

«i^ 

m 

05) 

(-) 

(5?) 

(31) 

CBS) 

(I^) 

(2) 

(3) 

(“) 

(Female) 

(20) 

{ 6) 

(-) 

(lU) 

(12) 

(.86) 

(l.5lt) 

(1) 

(1) 

(-) 

TECHNICIANS 

EIECTRICAL) 

2g 

222 

a 

I6l 

130 

. .81 

1.50 

26 

5 

Barnstable 

Belmont 

"1 

«■» 

1 

1 

“I 

7T5 

100 

t:|5 

1.60 

1 

mm 

Mi 

«n 

Boston 

9 

2 

•m 

7 

7 

100 

1.50 

«• 

Chicopee 

6 

• 

3 

3 

3 

100 

1.35 

- 

mm 

Everett 

U 

2 

2 

2 

100 

1.25 

Mi 

mm 

mm 

Fall  River 

21 

•• 

k 

17 

12 

.71 

1.U0 

3 

2 

mm 

Fitchburg 

Gloucester 

Haverhill 

1 

2 

2 

•• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100 

100 

i:^3 

1 

mm 

mm 

mm 

mm 

M», 

Holyoke 

- 

1 

k 

U 

100 

1.25 

«. 

• ' 

• 

Loi«ell 

11 

-• 

1 

10 

10 

100 

1.25 

mm 

mm 

•» 

Lynn  Trade 

Hi 

-• 

3 

11 

7 

•6U 

1.50 

h 

mm 

mm 

Malden 

7 

1 

1 

5 

100 

1.30 

m 

mm 

Mew  Bedford 

2U 

2 

2 

20 

13 

.65 

l.lt0 

7 

mm 

Mi 

Newton 

5 

1 

1 

3 

2 

.67  . 

1.50 

1 

mm 

Mi 

Northampton 

U 

1 

2 

1 

•• 

- 

— 

1 

•> 

Peabody 

it 

2 

1 

1 

1 

100 

1.50 

«• 

mm 

•• 

Quincy 

9 

2 

2 

9 

k 

.80 

1.65 

1 

mm 

Salem 

6 

- 

1 

5 

k 

,80 

•mmm 

1 

mm 

mm 

Somerville 

13 

2 

11 

11 

100  , 

1.61 

mm  ' 

mm 

Southbridge 

1 

- 

1 

1 

100 

1.35 

.. 

mm 

mm 

Springfield 

18 

5 

1 

12 

8» 

.67 

1.60 

2 

2 

mm 

X'febster 

7 

-• 

5 

2 

2 

100 

1.62 

mm 

mm 

Westfield 

2 

m 

2 

1 

f50  . 

1.50 

1 

mm 

mm 

Worcester 

29 

3 

3 

23 

19  1 

•83 

1.50 

u 

mm 

- 
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(1) 

(la) 

(2) 

(3) 

(U) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

;io) 

(11^ 

TECHNICIANS 

(ELECTROtttSiS) 

10 

100 

5 

22 

73 

»86 

1.55 

9 

m 

1 

iloston 

mmm 

17 

T 

II 

175 

1:55 

T 

Everett 

u 

...  - 

U 

U 

100 

1.65 

- 

m 

Framingham 

9 

- 

9 

9 

100 

1.55 

«« 

m 

Haverhill 

lU 

-> 

. f 

lU 

lU 

100 

2.08 

- 

«* 

mm 

Medford 

11 

1 

3 

7 

7 

100 

1.65 

•e 

A 

Newton 

h 

• 

h 

1 

•25 

1.25 

3 

mm 

Quincy 

6 

2 

h 

3 

.75 

1.75 

1 

m 

Salem 

7 

1 

2 

h 

U 

100 

i.5o 

mm 

• 

Springfield 

22 

2 

7 

13 

10 

•77 

1.25 

3 

m 

- 1 

Waltham 

6 

3 

3 

3 

loo 

1.50 

m 

TECHNICIANS 

(mhus; 

steam; 

New  Bedford 

1 

li 

h 

U 

100 

2.38 

mm 

^ 1 

TECHNICIANS  < 

: (industrial 
design;  “ 

ttew  Bedford 

1 

2 

2 

2 

100 

2.00 

mm 

1 

» 

! 

» 

i 

j 

UPHOLSTERERS 

3 

7 

e*» 

1 

6 

3 

•50 

1.25 

3 

Z 

■ 

Everett 

Z 

z 

I 

•• 

1.25 

? 

mm 

mm 

Haverhill 

2 

.. 

1 

1 

1 

100 

- 

- 

Lowell 

3 

3 

2 

.67 

1.25 

1 

mm 

«• 

WELDERS 

8 

51 

1 

10 

ho 

.90 

1.70 

U 

m 

mm  ■ 

Boston 

mm 

15 

Z 

*1: 

I? 

n 

T7?c 

I 

m 

■m 

Chicopee 

k 

1 

1 

2 

1 

.60 

1.50 

1 

m 

Haverhill 

2 

m 

2 

2 

loo 

1.1»0 

<!• 

- 

New  Bedford 

7 

- 

2 

5 

5 

100 

1.50 

m 

mm 

Pittsfield 

3 

- 

•• 

3 

3 

100 

1.70 

- 

mm 

Springfield 

6 

•• 

6 

5 

.83 

1.50 

1 

mm 

Waltham 

9 

«• 

5 

U 

h 

100 

1.70 

pm 

mm  j 

Worcester 

i 

I 

I 

7 

1 

6 

5 

•83 

1.80 

1 

1 

( 

1 

A 


mmm. 
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TABLE  IV 


ALL-DAY  TRADE  SCHOOLS  (GIRLS) 


Report  of  Graduate  Placements  by  Schools 
Class  o^  li>61-62 


^ Trade  or  Course 

fe*  Number  of  Courses 
— ■■■-,■  1 

lo  Total  N\imber  of  Graduates 

1 

•H  Jh 
rt  ,0 

g " 

o: 

-P  T” 

employment 

' ■ 

•o 

^ § 

e! 

Employed  in 
trade  for 
which 
trained  or 

in  occupa- 
tion related 
to  trade 

® Median  Hourly  Wage 

^ Employed  in  occupation 
not  related  to  trade 

g Unemployed 

1 

1 

1 

^ ! 

0 1 

1 

'd 

<D 

1 

§. 

(11) 

^ Continued  Training 
^ in  Full  Time  School 

^ Entered  Armed 
Service 

_ Available  for  Bmployn 
vn  (Col«  2 minus  3 ^nd  1 
(Cpl*  6 plus.  9 to  11] 

On  Number 

• 

Xf\ 

1'° 
S S 

Pt,  w 

(7) 

AU,  SCHOOIS 

Ig 

293 

9 

h 

280 

256 

CMl 

'^l 

1.25 

ik 

T 

3 

BOSTON 

3 

m 

mm 

5U 

5U 

100 

1.15 

■ mm 

: M. 

Beauiy  Operator 

51 

- 

Z- 

5T 

H 

T05 

i;35i5 

- 

Z: 

mm/' 

Food  Trades 

6 

mm 

6 

6 

100 

1.25 

mm 

■ « 

m 

Needle  Trades 

mm 

rm 

17 

17 

; 100 

1.15 

- 

mm 

••• 

ESSEX  COUNTY 

1 

Beauty  Operator 

1 

32 

m. 

m 

32 

27 

.8U 

1.2? 

u 

1 

mm 

(Male) 

n) 

(-) 

(~) 

(*3) 

("5) 

(ITO) 

(135) 

(-) 

(") 

(?) 

(Female) 

(29) 

(-) 

(-) 

(29) 

(2U) 

(.83) 

(1.25) 

(t) 

(1) 

(“) 

FALL  RIVER 

Needle  !l^ades 

1 

28 

a 

25 

22 

.88 

1.15 

mm 

1 

2 

NORWOOD 

3 

56 

2 

5U 

U7 

.87 

1.25 

5 

2 

Beauty  Operator 

W 

5? 

37 

TB5 

133 

3 

I 

mm 

(Male) 

( h) 

(-) 

(-) 

( U) 

( 1») 

(100) 

(1.25) 

(-) 

(-) 

i 

(Female) 

(38) 

(-) 

(-) 

(38) 

(33) 

(.87) 

(1*25) 

(3) 

(2) 

(-)  ; 

Food  Trades 

n 

1 

10 

8 

.80 

1.72 

2 

m 

-■ 

(Male) 

( 7) 

(-) 

(-) 

( 7) 

( 6) 

(.86) 

(1.72) 

(1) 

(-) 

(-) 

(Female) 

( k) 

(1) 

(-) 

( 3) 

( 2) 

(.67) 

(l;72) 

(1) 

(-) 

(-) 

Needle  Trades 

3 

1 

- 

2 

2 

100 

1.00 

- 

mm 

•• 

SPRINGFIELD 

3 

66 

2 

U 

60 

55 

.92 

1.25 

5 

Beauty  Operator 

C? 

Ml 

? 

35 

135 

C 

z 

mm 

Food  Trades 

15 

2 

1 

12 

12 

100 

1.3S 

— 

(Male) 

( 3) 

(-) 

(-) 

( 3) 

(3) 

(100) 

(1.35) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(Female) 

(12) 

(2) 

(1) 

( 9) 

( 9) 

(100) 

(1.35) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

Needle  Trades 

9 

1 

8 

7 

,88 

1,20 

1 

• . ' 

mm 

4JJI  -Jl  W.liJMUiJJ4-.l . ivv*^-^J|.IIJIIi^i,g!J|JS 
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ERIC 


I 


mmm 


iiMliiK 
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TABLE  V 

ALL-DAY  TRADE  SCHOOLS  (GIRLS) 


Report  of  Graduate  Placements  by  Trades 
class  of  i90l-02 


Essex  County 
(Male) 
(Female) 
Norwood 
(Male) 
(Female) 
Springfield 
Worcester 


FOOD  TRADES 


Boston 
Norwood 
(Male) 
(Female) 
Springfield 
(Male) 
(Female) 

I Worcester 
• (Male) 
(Female) 


er|c 


1 


fO  I lio 


- 23  - 


i- 

I 


\ 


I 


(1) 

(la) 

(2) 

(3) 

(It) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(u) 

BOSTON 

9 

29h 

22 

209 

208 

>99 

1«70 

1 

mm 

Brighton 

Mechanics 

(Automotive) 

Ik 

!Z 

23 

a 

a 

100 

1.70 

z 

Charlestown 

Technicians 

1 (Electrical) 

12 

16 

is 

kS 

100 

iilS 

' z 

z 

i 

Dorchester 

39 

mm 

12 

27 

27 

100 

1.U8 

mm 

t 

Cabinehn^ers 

35 

Z 

n 

I? 

I? 

m 

w 

mm 

z 1 

Upholsterers 

9 

- 

1 

8 

8 

100 

1.27 

- 

- 

« I 

i 

1 

East  Boston 
Machinists 

28 

- 

2 

S2 

26 

100 

1.75 

• 

I 

* 

i 

1 

! 

**  1 

iHyde  Park 

•Hachlnists 

1) 

IS 

23 

23 

100 

1.87 

mm 

mm 

•• 

:Roxbury 

jft^inters 

1 

31 

• 

9 

26 

26 

100 

1.U0 

mm 

mm 

1 

! South  Boston 

19 

Ik 

13 

>93 

1.76 

1 

mm 

(Mechanics 
! (Auto,  Body, 

Fender) 

] Sheet  Metal 

7 

2 

ICO 

1.65 

- 

mm 

- 

Workers 

12 

■» 

3 

9 

8 

.89 

1.76 

1 

mm 

- 

.FITCHBURG 

li 

13 

mm 

3 

10 

9 

•90 

1.72 

1 

Parpenters 

T 

z 

"T 

T 

175? 

** 

mm 

w 

^Machinists 

Mechanics 

6 

— 

1 

5 

100 

1.72 

- 

- 

- 

■ (Automotive) 
Technicians 

3 

• 

1 

2 

1 

>50 

2.00 

1 

- 

- 

(Electrical) 

3 

- 

1 

2 

2 

100 

1.35 

mm 

- 

HAVERHILL 

9 

32 

1 

31 

31 

100 

1.U2 

Carpenters 

z 

T 

T 

T 

vss 

1735 

mm 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

7 

mm 

- 

7 

7 

100 

1.56 

- 

mm 

- 

‘ (Automotive) 

h 

- 

«• 

U 

U 

100 

l.lt2 

■ 

Painters 

1 

• 

•m 

1 

1 

100 

1.35 

mm 

mm 

Plumbers 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

100 

1.30 

mm 

m 

Printers 
Sheet  Metal 

2 

- 

“ 

2 

2 

100 

1.35 

- 

- 

mm 

i Workers 
Technicians 

k 

- 

- 

h 

h 

100 

1.72 

- 

- 

- 

(Electrical) 

$ 

- 

. 

5 

100 

1.38 

mm 

Welders 

2 

mm 

2 

2 

100 

1.33 

1 


. 2U  . 


(1) 

(la) 

(2) 

(3) 

(U) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

HOLYOKE 

h 

lU 

1 

13 

13 

100 

1.U8 

. 

_ 

Machinists 

- 

«PH 

•• 

T 

T 

iro 

13 

mm 

- 

r 

Mechanics 
1 (AutcMotive) 

2 

2 

2 

100 

1.73 

«• 

[ Printers 

5 

1 

- 

U 

U 

100 

1.U8 

- 

- 

mm 

Technicians 

1 (Electrical) 

1 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

100 

1.50 

- 

- 

mm 

1 

NEl'TION 

6 

18 

18 

18 

100 

1.75 

. mm 

Carpenters 

T 

- 

• 

2 

T 

m 

13 

Z' 

Z 

Machinists 

1 

- 

1 

1 

100 

1.85 

- 

mm 

«» 

Printers 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

100 

1.25 

- 

- 

mm 

Sheet  Metal 
Tforkers 

u 

•• 

U 

U 

100 

1.75 

’ ^ 

Technicians 

(Electrical) 

2 

mm 

2 

2 

100 

1.50 

(Electronics) 

7 

- 

- 

7 

7 

100 

1.U0 

mm 

- 

- 

PITTSFIELD 

8 

3U 

3U 

3U 

100 

1.60 

mm 

Carpenters 

T 

- 

T 

T 

m 

13 

z 

z 

- 

Draftsmen 

1 

- 

1 

1 

100 

1,80 

- 

mm 

- 

Machinists 

5 

- 

5 

100 

1.60 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics 

(Automotive) 

7 

7 

7 

100 

1.55 

mm 

mm 

(Auto,  Body, 
Fender) 

7 

«■» 

7 

7 

100 

1.50 

mm 

Printers 

k 

U 

U 

100 

1.52 

- 

- 

Sheet  Metal 
Workers 

3 

3 

3 

100 

1.70 

Welders 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

100 

1.70 

- 

- 

SOUTHBRIDGE 

Cabinetmakers 

lU 

1 

13 

13 

100 

1.U5 

T 

r 

T 

m 

13 

Z 

r 

Draftsmen 

h 

- 

U 

U 

100 

1.U1 

• 

- 

«- 

;4achinists 

5 

•• 

5 

5 

100 

1.61 

- 

•• 

Sheet  Metal 
Workers 

2 

1 

1 

1 

100 

1.U5 

mm 

mt 

mm 

Technicians 

(Electrical) 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

100 

1.U6 

- 

- 

SPRINGFIELD 

11 

7U 

6 

68 

68 

100 

1.U5 

Cabinetmakers 

T 

- 

r 

"7 

”7 

m 

13 

3 

- 

Draftsmen 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

100 

1.60 

. 

^lachinists 

16 

- 

- 

16 

16 

100 

1.35 

• 

Mechanics 

(Automotive) 

19 

. . 

19 

19 

100 

1*35 

fm 

mm 

(Auto,  Body, 
Fender) 

1 

1 

1 

100 

1.95 

. . 

Painters 

3 

- 

3 

3 

100 

1.25 

- 

- 

- 

Patternmakers 

8 

- 

3 

5 

100 

1.35 

- 

mm 

Printers 

6 

- 

- 

6 

6 

100 

1,^5 

- 

- 

Sheet  Metal 
Workers 

5 

. . 

5 

5 

100 

1.50 

Technicians 

(Electronics) 

h 

3 

1 

1 

100 

1.50 

■■ 

Welders 

3 

•• 

3 

3 

100 

1.50 

- 

- 

- 

TgBSTFIELD 

Carpenters 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

(Automotive) 

Technicians 

(Electrical) 
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TABLE  VII 

PART-TIME  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOLS 


(D 


u 


o 

o 


o 


<D 

'S 


M. 


ALL  TRADES 


CABINETMAKERS 


Boston 

(Dorchester) 

Southbridge 

Springfield 


CARPENTERS 


Fitchb\u*g 

Haverhill 

Newton 

Pittsfield 

Westfield 


i DRAFTSMEN 
i Pittsfield 
. Southbridge 
- Springfield 


MACHINISTS 

Beverly 


Report  of  Graduate  Placements  by  Trades 
Class  of  19bi-62 


CO 

<D 

CO 


o 

o 


Boston 

(East  Boston) 

(Ryde  Park) 
Fitchburg 
Haverhill 
Holyoke 
Newton 
Pittsfield 
Southbridge 
Springfield 
Westfield 


o 


.p 


(la) 


62 


11 


m 

<D 

Ifl 

I 

hi 

o 


'S 


& 


•a 


s 


(2) 


39 


30 

2 

7 


18 

T 

6 

2 

3 

k 


'cfl 

% 


U 


4> 

8 


43 

O 


Q 


.O 

CO 


5 

P« 


.3 


7 

T 

2 


165 

23 


28 

6 

7 

3 

1 

3 

3 

16 

2h 


•d 

o> 


'O  o 
Q>  O 

M *H 
0) 


(U) 


99 


B O 


U5U 


11 

11 


1 

1 


28 

3 


2 

22 

1 


- 1 - 


28 


19 

2 

7 


17 

T 

3 

2 

U 


7 

I 


U 

2 


137 

20 


26 

23 


16 

2k 


a 

H 


•o  o 

P 
& 

is 


S 


o 

1c 


T5 

I 

43 


ci  "S 

O d 

^ - *0 
O C 4> 

O 

C!  »H  O 
'H  43  43 


U 

o 

A 


(6) 


19 

2 

7 


17 

3 

2 

3 

U 


7 

T 

U 

2 


137 


26 

23 

5 

7 

3 

1 

3 

3 

16 

2U 


o 

ERIC 


® 


:s 


ir\ 


§ 

d cO 
o 5 


* 

43 

H 

^ S 


& 


fU 

(7) 


® 


.S'g 

•d  I0 

p H 

>»  p 
Q 


Q«43 

l§  g 


*d 

I 

*7! 

e 

I 


(8)  I (9)  I (10) 


U52  .99  lj50  2 ; 


28  100  1.U8  - 2 


100 

100 

100 


1.U5 

1.37 

l.ltS 


& 


•d 

<0 

43 


o 

o 

g 


l§ 


(11) 


100 

urn 

100 

100 

100 

100 


1.85 

1755 

1.50 

1.85 

1.85 


100 

m 

100 

100 


1.60 

T7B?y 

i.Ui 

1.60 


100 

I5o 


1.72 

27C5 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
j 100 

I 100 


1.75 

1.87 

1.72 

1.56 

1.35 

1.85 

1.60 

1.61 

1.35 


i 

- I 


iliii 


mmmmmm. 


>:£'^3»n>*£itabvn« 
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ill 


Hal 


MECHANICS 

(AUTOMOTIVE) 

Arlington 

Boston 

(Brighton) 

Fitchburg 

Haverhill 


8 L18 


Holyoke 

Pittsfield 

Springfield 

Westfield 


MECHANICS 
! (AUT6,  Ik5dy» 
iFEND^y 
Boston 

(South  Boston) 
Pittsfield 
1 Springfield 


PAINTERS 


Haverhill 

Springfield 


PATTERNMAKERS 


SpringfieicT 
PLUMBERS 


Haverhill 


PRINTERS 


1 

6 


Boston 

(Roxbury) 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Newton 

Pittsfield 

Springfield 


SHEET  METAL 


yRKERS 

Boston 


(South  Boston) 
Haverhill 
Newton 
Pittsfield 
Southbridge 
Springfield 


(2)  (31 


7U 

3 


h 

2 

7 

19 

6 


15 


7 

7 

1 


U 

T 

3 


8 


31 

2 

5 

2 

k 

6 


30 


12 

h 

k 

3 

2 

5 


(h)  (5)  (6)  (71 


2lt 


9U 

3 


23 

1 


51 

2 

u 

2 

7 

19 

6 


5 

7 

1 


k 

T 

3 


3 5 

I 


26 

2 


2 

U 

6 


9 

U 

U 

3 

1 

5 


93 

1 


•99 


(B>  I (9)  bo)  Hu) 


1.70  1.1 

Tzm  - 


51 

1 

u 

2 

7 

19 

6 


100 

.50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


1.70 

2.00 

1.U2 

1.73 

1.55 

1.35 


2 13  3£2  \h^  - 

2 


5 

7 

1 


100 

100 

100 


1.65 

1.50 

1.95 


h 

T 

3 


100 

TJ515 

100 


1.25 

113? 

1.25 


1 100  1j35  \z  r \z 


1 

|o  1 1 I 5 lUU  I UU 


100 


100 


1.30  |- 

1.U0 


26 

2 

k 

2 

k 

6 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


1.U0 

1.35 

1.U8 

1.25 

1.52 

1.25 


u 1^  1 25  |j596  ]1jj75  |l  \z  \z 

1 


8 

k 

k 

3 

1 

5 


•89 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


1.76 

1.72 

1.75 

1.70 

1.U5 

1.50 
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(1) 

TECHNICIANS 

pLECTRIcAi;) 

Boston 

(Charlestown) 
Fitchburg 
Haverhill 
I Holyoke 
Newton 
Southbridge 
Westfield 


Newton 


^ Sprincfield 

UPHOLSTERERS 

Boston 

(Dorchester) 


FIELDERS 

Haverhill 

iPittsfield 

Springfield 

i 


j 

i 


i 

f 

\ 

j 


(la)  (2) 


7 72 

58 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 


1 
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TABLE  VIII 

DAY  PRACTICAL  NURSING  SCHOOIS 

Report  of  Graduate  Placements  by  Schools 
class  of  1961-62 


0 

1 

o 

u 

o 

0) 

■S 

(1) 

^ Number  of  Courses 

ro  Total  Number  of  Graduates 

Not  avail- 
able for 
emplo^ent 

til 

c 

. 0)#^ 

S O 

2 ^ 
o g la 

‘^.35 

© e 0 
•§ 

H • • 

•H  H H 
© O O 
> O O 

(5) 

Employed  in 
trade  for 
which 
trained  or 

in  occupa- 
tion relate! 
to  trade 

^ Median  Hourly  Wage 

^Enployed  in  occupation 
'"^not  related  to  trade 

g Unemployed 

“P  Unaccounted  for 

^ Continued  Training 
^ in  Full  Time  School 

*d 

T>  0) 

0)  o 
U <H 

it 

(U) 

o\  Number 

*— s 
\A 

<• 

•P 

o • 

^ *o 

© O 

(7) 

ALL  SCHOOLS 

12 

302 

7 

3 

292 

278 

>99 

1.50 

3 

7 

h 

BOSTON 

; Practical  Nursing 

1 

30 

«« 

I. 

30 

29 

,97 

1.50 

1 

— 

■ FAIL  RIVER 

Practical  Nursing 

1 

32 

1 

z 

28 

>93 

1.35 

1 

mm 

— 

UVJRENCE 

Practical  Nursing 

1 

26 

1 

— 

29 

29 

100 

1.50 

«• 

— 

• 

(Male) 

*" 

(T) 

(-) 

(-) 

f2) 

(T) 

(K5?y) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(Female) 

(2U) 

(1) 

(-) 

(23) 

(23) 

(100) 

(1.50) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

NORT-roOD 

1 

tactical  Nursing 

1 

i3 

H 

n 

13 

9 

•69 

1.U5 

1 

2 

PITTSFIELD 

Practical  'Nursing 

1 

18 

« 

18 

18 

100 

1.U5 

«• 

(Male) 

"" 

(T) 

(-) 

(-) 

( 2) 

(*T) 

(155) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(Female) 

1 

(16) 

(-) 

(-) 

(16) 
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Hac^nt^f  Graduates  from  Trade  and  Industrial  Programs  in 
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Massachusetts  State  Dept  of  Educ,  Boston.  Div  of  Vocat  Ed 
Pub-271 
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*rRaniiaTE  SURVEYS  GRADUATES.  *VOCATIONAL  FOLLOWUP.  *V0CATI0NAL 
SC^Ol^S  4rADE  AND  INDU^  EDUCATION.  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 

EDUCATION.  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION.  JOB  PLACEMENT.  WAGES. 
Massachusetts, 


The  reoort  was  compiled  from  statistics  submitted  by  directors 
of  nrca^chools.  Of  2.811  male  and  757  female  graduates  (1) 
394  males  and  1 female  entered  the  armed  services,  (2)  177  males 
and  16  females  continued  training  in  full-time  schools,  (3)  24 
males  and  25  females  were  otherwise  unavailable  for  employment, 

(4) %  216  males  and  715  females  were  available  for  employment, 

(5)  1 918  males  and  623  females  were  employed  in  the  occupation 

trained  for  (6)  76  males  and  17  females  were  employed  in  a field 
%fa?ld  i^thit  trail^ld  for.  (7)  190  males  and  22  , 

employed  in  fields  unrelated  to  one  trained  /|n 

(99  percent)  and  662  females  (93  P®*^cent)  had  ^ull-ti^  Jobs,  (9) 

the  median  hourly  wage  for  males  was  ig'males 

(10)  1 male  and  21  females  were  employed  part-time,  (11)  18 

iid  14  females  were  unemployed,  and  (12)  13  and  18  f^ 

were  unaccounted  for.  Tables  show  breakdown  by 

male,  and  female  for  all  day  trade,  part-time  cooperative  trade, 
practical  nursing,  and  area  vocational  schools.  (MM) 
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o 
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w 
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u 

b 
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mm 
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— 
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2 
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1 
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-« 

— 

12 
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1.39 
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— 

— 
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b 

b 
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MM 
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- 
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M 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

.. 

1 
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MM 
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M 

2k 

— 
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1.60 

MM 
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M 
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kk 
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u 
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n 
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1 
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1.80 

— 
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2 

2 

1 

1 

— 

2 
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1.95 

— 
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3 

9 

9 

9 

100 

1,90 

— 
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9 

h 

.. 

5 

5 

.. 

mm  mm 

5 
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1.72 

Chicopee 

5 

2 

.. 

.. 

3 

3 

— 

— 

3 
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1.35 

Everett 

2 

•M. 

2 

2 

— 

2 
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MM 
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20 

5 
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9 

— 

b 
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— 
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— 
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3 
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2 
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6 

6 
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1.50 

MM 
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18 

h 
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1 
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1.50 
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16 
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2 

mm 

13 

9 

1 

3 

13 
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1.30 

— 
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2 

.. 
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3 

— 
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7 
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1,30 

MM 
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12 

1 

3 

1 

7 

5 

1 

6 
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# 
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— 
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8 

.e- 
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8 

8 

— 

— 

8 
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1.55 
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Charles  H«  McCann 

1 

1 

Northanqpton 

8 

2 

.. 

— 

6 

b 

2 

— 

6 

100 
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1 MM 

Quincy 

13 

5 

— 

8 

5 

— 

2 

7 

•87 

1.50 

1 MM 

Salem 

13 

3 

2 

— 

8 

b 

— 

3 

7 

.87 

1.60 
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10 

.. 

.» 

10 

10 

.. 

— 

10 
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1.35 
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1 

2 
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2 

2 

H 
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1 

.. 

mm 

1 

1 

— 
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1 
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1.50 
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mm 

9 

9 

— 

— 

9 
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15 
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2 


1 
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Boston 
Everett 
Frainingham 
Haverhill 
Newton 

North  Adams  - 
Charles  H#  McCann 
Quincy 
Salem 

Springfield 
Waltham 

TECHNICIANS 
feHOIMEERS.  PCWR) 
New  Bedford 

TECHmCIAMS 
(INDnSIHIAI  DESIOH) 

New  Bedford 
UFHOISTERERS 


Haverhill 


Boston 
Chicopee 
Haverhill 
New  Bedford 
Pittsfield 
Springfield 
Waltham 
Worcester 


o 
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TABIE  IV 

ATJr-DAY  TRADE  SCHOOLS  (OIRIS) 


Repoi*t  of  Graduate  Placements  by  Schools 
Class  6f  1963-6U 


Programs 
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it 
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2 
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u> 

Number  not 
presently 
available 
for 

employment 

Number  obtaining 
full-time  jobs 
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1 
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'i 

!2S 

15 

Si 

1 

0) 

d 

15 

£ 

Ih 

0> 

>1 

1^ 

^ Entered  Armed  Service 

Continued  Training 
^ in  Full-time  School 
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fj 

fr* 
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8 

m Field  Keiated 
to  Training 

VO 

In  Field  Not  Ri^ated 
o to  Training  

Total  Number  Obtaining 
H Full-time  Jobs 

AIX  SCHOOXS 

M 

11 

1 

MM 

MM 
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1 

MM 

M«.  '«  1 

i 
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-M 

1 

MM 

F 
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1 

12 
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- 
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1.32 

6 

5 

BOSTON 

F 

^2 

.. 

MM 

52 

U8 

3 

1 

52 
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1.35 

-M 

— 

MM 
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28 

— 

— 

28 

26 

T 

T 

28 
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1.25 

— 

MM 

— 

Food  Trades 

cf 
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5 

> 

u 

X 
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Needle  Trades 

19 

\ 
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— 
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19 

18 

1 

— 
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1.35 

MM 

MM 

MM 

ESSEX  COUNTY 
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F 

— 

MM 

6 

30 

26 

— 

MM 

— 
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1.25 

MM 

1 

3 

FAIL  DIVER 
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F 

22 

— 

3 

1 

18 

17 

MM 
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— 
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1 

MM 
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M 

7 

1 

— 

MM 

6 

5 

— 

— 

5 
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1.35 
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1 

— 

F 

58 

mm 

-M 
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2 

9 

ii 
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1.50 

1 

2 

3 
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M 

1 

1 

MM 

MM 
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F 
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— 

MM 

MM 

hi 

35 

MM 

U 
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1.25 

1 

2 

3 
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M 

6 

— 

mm 

MM 

6 

5 

MM 

— 

5 
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1.35 

M. 

1 

— 

F 

7 

MM 

MM 

7 

U 

MM 

3 

7 
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2.00 
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F 

6 

— 

MM 

— 

6 

2 

2 

2 
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1.50 

MM 

MM 

mm 

SPRINGFIELD 

F 

65 

MM 

2 

5 

U8 

8 

2 

58 
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1.30 

MM 

— 

MM 
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2il 

1 

3 

37 

31 

IT 

2 

37 
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1.50 

— 

— 

— 
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17 

1 

* ■ 

15 

U 

u 

— 

15 
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1.30 

MM 

mm 

MM 

Needle  Trades 

7 

« 

6 

6 

MM 
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TABIE  V 

ALL-EAY  TRADE  SCHOOIS  (GIRLS) 

Report  of  Graduate  Placements  by  Trades 
Class  of  1963-6U 
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F 
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12 
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M 
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1.32 

6 

s 

6 
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M 

1 

1 

MM 

~ 

— 

— 

MM 

F 
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— 

2 

9 
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S 

7 
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1.25 
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6 
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28 

28 

26 

1 
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28 
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1.25 

— 

MM 

MM 
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36 

— 
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6 

30 

26 

— 

— 

26 
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1.25 
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1 

3 
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M 

1 

1 

mmm. 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

— 
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MM 

MM 

MM 

F 
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US 

3S 

MM 

U 
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1.25 

1 

2 

3 
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3 
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31 

2 

37 
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1.50 

MM 

— 
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38 
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— 
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1.13 

3 

— 
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10 

— 
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9 
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9 
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M 

h 

U 
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— 
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9 

9 

8 

MM 

— 

8 
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MM 

1 

— 
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F 

2k 

• P . 

3 

2 

§1 
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3 

U 
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2 

1 

MM 
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19 
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19 

18 

1 

MM 

19 
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1.35 
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— 

— 
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22 

— 
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1 

18 

17 

— 
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17 
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1.25 

— 

1 
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6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

6 
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1.50 

MM 

— 

— 
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7 

— 

— 

1 

6 

6 

MM 

MM 

6 
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1.25 
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— 

MM 
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20 

— 

— 
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20 

16 

MM 

2 

18 

.90 
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2 

mm 
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Worcester 

F 

3 
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3 

2 

MM 

• 
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MM 

MM 
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- 

M 
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TABIE  VI 

PART-TIME  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOIS 

Report  of  Graduate  Placoineii'bs  Tjy  Schools 
Class  of  I963-6U 
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3 
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(4 

EH 


8i 

8 
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*S 
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M 
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29 
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3 

1 

2 
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2 

2 
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1 

1 
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Machinists 

M 

32 

— 

— 

12 

12 

BOSTON 

M 
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29 

2 
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Brighton 
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51 

51 
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M 

§1 

29 

2 

1 
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(Electrical) 

M 

kl 

9 

— 

— 

3S 

38 
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28 

8 

— 

1 

20 

19 

20 

19 

.f 
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25 

6 

— 
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3 

2 
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1 

1 
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M 

3k 

3 

2 

1 

27 

2k 
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M 

38 

n 

A 

2k 

22 
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2 
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3§ 
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Jl 
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h 

1 
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I 
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3 
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»d 
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3 

.0 
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1 
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i 

I 

•1 

I 
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3 

MM 
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2 
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MM 
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7 

1 

MM 

13 

11 
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2.00 
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•M 
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M 

3£ 
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— 
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— 
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MM 
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MM 
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mm 
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3 
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“5 

6 
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TABIE  m 


PART-TIME  COOIERATIVE  SCHOOLS 

Report  of  Graduate  Placements  by  Trades 
Class  of  1963-6ii 


Programs 
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Pattern^^or  Progress,  An  Extension  of  the 

An  Area  Study  Toward  Improved  Vocational -Technical  Education  for  the 

Youth  of  Barry,  Branch,  Calhoun  and  Eaton  Counties. 

Committee  of  100,  Marshall,  Mich.  Implementation  Comm. 

Pub  Date  - 17Feb66 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET.  57p. 

ACADFMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  ^EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING,  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 

*V0CATI0NAL  EDUCATION,  QUESTIONNAIRES,  OCCUPATIOI^L  SURVEY^ 

SCHOOL  GRADUATES,  ^SURVEYS,  DROPOUTS,  STUDENT  ATTITUDES,  STUDENT 
ENROLLMENT  GRADUATE  SURVEYS,  ADMINISTRATOR  ATTITUDES,  *AREA 

VOCATIONAl'sC^^^  employment  opportunities,  E^^PLOYMENT 

STATISTICS,  EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTIONS,  POPULATION  TRENDS,  ECONOMIC 

FACTORS , 

Michigan, 

To  carry  out  the  committee*s  1964  recommendations  to  establish  two 
area  centers,  a study  was  conducted  to  provide  data  on  area 
population,  student  interests,  projected  manpower  needs,  and 
available  economic  and  educational  resources.  A survey  of  949 
graduates  and  dropouts  indicated  that-(l)  29  percent  had  married, 
h)  13  percent  were  parents,  (3)  23  percent  the  employed  you^ 
had  pursued  a college  preparatory  curriculum,  (4)  30  percent  had 
held  two  or  more  full-time  jobs  since  leaving  school  in  1964 
(5)  15  percent  were  currently  unemployed  or  on  lay-off,  and  ko) 

10  oercent  were  engaged  in  some  form  of  additional  schooling. 
Information  from  those  presently  employed  indicated  that  40  percent 
felt  no  opportunity  for  advancement  and  33  percent  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  work.  A skilled  manpower  survey,  conducted 
in  1964,  showed  a demand  for  workers  in  the  clerical,  service, 
and  craftsman  areas  comprising  45  of  53  Jobs  employers  called 
"hard  to  fill”.  Of  the  19  school  administ rators  surveyed  Cl;  84 
percent  felt  that  their  offerings  in  vocational  education  were 
inadeguate,  (2)  79  percent  felt  that  their  budget  for  vocational 
education  was  inadeguate,  (3)  74  percent  considered  their  equipment 
for  vocational  education  to  be  inadeguate,  (4)  68  P®*"cent  considered 
their  facilities  for  vocational  education 

10  recommendations  adopted  by  the  committee  in  1966  included  (1) 

High  Slfshould  not  relinquish  their  responsibil  ty  and  control 
of  occupational  education  for  secondary  students,  (2)  A 1 
curriculums  offered  in  the  area  centers  should  be  establ i shed  only 
after  an  in-depth  study,  and  (3)  Secondary  students  enrolled  in 
area  centers  should  continue  in  their  home  high  schools  for  _ 

purposes  of  general  studies,  athletics,  activities,  and  graduation. 
Questionnaire  forms  and  statistical  data  are  included.  (EM)  ^ 
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Preface 


Early  in  1962,  area  school  administrators  began  to  voice 
concern  about  the  need  for  more  and  better  vocational  - 
technical  training  for  employment  bound  youth,  school 
"drop-outs,”  and  adults  who  must  learn  new  skills  to 
compete  in  a world  where  unskilled  labor  is  almost  un- 
salable. 

By  late  summer  of  1963  tbe  boards  of  education  of  the 
intermediate  school  districts  of  Barry,  Branch,  Calhoun, 
and  Eaton  Counties  approved  a plan  for  financing  a series 
of  meetings.  From  the  four  counties,  a Committee  of  100 
—representing  a broad  range  of  community  leaders,  trades, 
and  professions~was  chosen  to  study  the  various  aspects 
of  the  need  for  more  and  better  vocational  - technical 
training. 

Ei^t  months  of  study  preceded  the  June  27,  1964, 
adoption  of  a series  of  recommendations.  A digest  of 
these  recommendations  was  prepared  and  published  under 
the  title  Blueprint  For  Action.  An  Area  Implementation 
Committee  was  approved  to  help  put  the  recommendations 
into  practice. 

During  the  autumn  months  of  1964,  the  Implementation 
Committee  began  its  assignment.  They  quickly  agreed 
there  was  need  for  additional  detailed  information  u^n 
which  to  base  their  planning.  An  application  was  filed 
with  the  Michigan  Division  of  Vocational  Education  for 
the  funding  of  this  area  study  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963> 

This  area  study  began  in  April,  1965 1 with  a project 
title  of  Skilled  Manpower  Survey.  A Steering  Committee 
assisted  with  planning  in  the  formative  stages.  Field 
work  began  in  May  and  was  conducted  through  the  summer 
months.  A preliminary  draft  was  released  on  November 
19,  1965.  Consultants  reviewed  this  preliminary  report. 
After  seeking  the  advice  of  both  the  consultants  and  the 
area  superintendents,  recommendations  were  adopted  by 
the  Implementation  Committee  on  February  17,  1966. 

This  publication  represents  the  final  report  upon  this 
area  study.  It  contains  the  findings  of  the  survey  and 
the  resultant  recommendations. 
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Summary 


Introduction 

Community  leaders  and  school  personnel  across  the  nation  are  recognizing  the  need  for  more 
and  better  training  for  employment-bound  youth,  school  drop-outs,  and  adults  who  must 
new  skills  to  compete  in  a world  where  unskilled  labor  is  almost  unsalable.  Employment-bound 
youth  must  have  education  on  a par  with  that  offered  college-bound  youth.  lo/’o 

Calhoun  County  school  superintendents  began  discussing  the  problem  as  early  as 
By  the  autumn  of  1963,  a Committee  of  100— representing  a broad  range  of  community  leaders, 
trades,  and  professions  from  he  four  county  area-began  to  study  the  problem.  A series  of  rec- 
ommendations were  discussed  and  adopted  on  June  27,  1964.  ^ 

Implicit  in  all  the  discussions  and  recommendations  is  an  awareness  of  the  need 

1)  bring  together  students  with  special  training  needs.  This  will  ^ske  it  possible  to 
justifiably  support  the  competent  faculty  and  the  specialized  facilities  necessary  to 
adequately  ready  youth  and  adults  for  today’s  skilled  job  market. 

2)  develop  a cooperative  working  relationship  between  secondary  schools,  intermediate 

districts,  and  the  community  college. 

3)  provide  an  adequate,  broadened  base  of  financial  support.  ^ 

This  subsequent  study  of  the  region  is  undertaken  to  produce  more  detailed  information 

upon  which  to  base  further  planning. 


Definitions,  Concepts, 

Background  Information 

Occupational  education  refers  to  any  and  all  education  and  training  offered  as  preparation  for 
employment  at  the  professional,  semiprofessional,  technical,  skilled  ^d  semiskilled  levels  in 
all  fields  of  employment.  Vocational  education  in  its  broadest  sense  is  education  and  training 
for  employment.  Commonly  it  has  been  associated  with  high  school,  vocational,  or  trade  school 

preparation  for  skilled  and  semiskilled  occupations.  ^ 

Necessity  for  several  levels  of  preparation  has  resulted  in  much  confusion  over  quality 
of  training  programs.  The  level  of  a training  program  is  determined  by  its  objectives.  The 
quality  is  measured  by  how  well  the  program  achieves  its  objectives.  Thus,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  a program  designed  to  prepare  waitresses  to  be  of  equal  or  higher  quality  than  one  pre- 
paring accountants.  The  difference  in  level,  however,  is  obvious. 

Most  Michigan  high  schools  are  unable  to  offer  truly  comprehensive  programs  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  They  lack  sufficient  numbers  of  students,  and  (2)  they  lack  sufficient  financial 
resources.  The  area  concept  combines  resources  of  several  districts  to  insure  adequate  en- 
rollments, provide  a wider  range  of  course  offerings,  avoids  duplication  of  equipment  and  in- 
structional costs  in  neighboring  communities,  and  provides  a broader  tax  base. 


There  are  four  common  ways  to  organize  area  voca- 
tional education  programs.  (1)  Two  or  more  local  school 
districts  cooperatively  operating  such  programs,  (2)  the 
operation  of  such  programs  on  a county-wide  basis,  (3) 
the  operation  of  such  programs  by  community  colleges  on 
an  area  basis,  and  (4)  state  operated  centers  for  such 
programs. 


Youth  Express  Their  Views 

Nine  hundred  forty-nine  graduates  and  dropouts  from  the 
twenty  participating  districts  contributed  views  on  their 
first  year  out  of  hi^  school.  Replies  were  separated  in- 
to those  who  became  college  students  (495)  and  those 
who  entered  employment  (454). 

Among  the  employed  youth,  29%  had  married— 13% 
were  parents.  Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  employed 
youth  had  pursued  a college  preparatory  curriculum  rath- 
er than  a general  or  vocational  curriculum.  During  the 
first  year,  30%  had  held  two  or  more  full-time  jobs- 15% 
were  currently  unemployed  or  on  layoff.  Significantly,  ten 
per  cent  were  now  engaged  in  some  form  of  additional 
schooling.  In  reference  to  their  current  job,  40%  felt  no 
opportunity  for  advancement— 39%  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  salary-33%  were  dissatisfied  with  the  work. 

Nationally,  63%  of  female  graduates  and  11%  of  all 
dropouts  find  entry  employment  in  clerical  occupations. 
Thirty-one  per  cent  of  all  male  graduates  and  23%  of  the 
male  dropouts  find  entry  employment  as  operatives.  Eigh- 

per  cent  of  all  nongraduates  find  employment  as  ser- 
vice workers.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  that  cler- 
ical and  service  occupations  dominate  the  requests  for 
additional  training  by  our  region’s  youth. 


Employers  Detail  Their  Needs 

The  national  labor  force  will  increase  nearly  20%  during 
the  1960’s.  Workers  under  age  25  will  account  for  46%  of 
this  growth.  One  out  of  three  workers  will  be  a woman. 


The  labor  force  is  highly  mobile-7%  of  all  male  workers 
are  now  living  in  a county  different  from  the  one  in  which 
they  lived  a year  before. 

The  number  of  employees  in  service  industries  now 
out-number  those  in  production  industries.  By  1970,  pro- 
duction type  employment  will  increase  17%  but  service 
type  employment  will  rise  30%. 

Approximately  45%  of  the  male  employment  in  the 
region  is  in  two  major  occupation  groups:  a)  craftsmen, 
foremen,  and  kindred  workers,  and  b)  operatives  and 
kindred  workers.  Over  one-third  of  the  employed  women 
are  in  one  group— clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers. 
These  three  occupation  groups  account  for  over  50%  of 
the  total  regional  employment.  Each  of  these  three 
groups  have  shown  a steady  growth  since  1940. 

Details  about  182  individual  occupations  are  provid- 
ed by  the  Skilled  Manpower  Survey  conducted  in  the  re- 
gion during  the  summer  of  1965.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of 
the  employers  responded  with  38%  becoming  active  par- 
ticipants. The  1,611  participants  (including  all  major 
employers)  represented  32,199  employees— 41%  of  the 
employment  in  the  three  counties  plus  the  portion  of 
Eaton . 

Fifty-three  occupations  were  found  to  have  signif- 
icant expansion  and  replacement  needs.  Each  of  these 
’’demand”  occupations  was  noted  if  it  is  also  consid- 
ered by  employers  to  be  ’’hard  to  fill”.  Another  notation 
was  made  if  employers  are  interested  in  additional  train- 
ing for  their  present  employees.  Further  information  is 
provided  in  a series  of  tables. 

Of  the  fifty-three  ’’demand”  occupations,  forty-five 
(85%)  are  from  three  major  occupation  groups.  Twenty- 
one  occupations  (40%)  belong  to  clerical,  sales  and 
kindred  workers.  Thirteen  occupations  (24%)  may  be 
grouped  as  service  workers.  Eleven  (21%)  are  from  the 
craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers  grouping. 

School  Administrators 
Voice  Concern 

Seventy  per  cent  of  high  school  graduates  do  not  con- 
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tinue  into  a four  year  college  program.  How  adequate, 
then,  are  school  offerings  for  that  majority  who  tae  em- 
ployment-bound rather  than  college  bound?  Nineteen 
school  administrators  replied. 

84%  felt  their  subject  offerings  in  vocational  edu- 
cation were  inadequate. 

79%  felt  their  budget  for  vocational  education  was 
inadequate. 

74%  considered  their  equipment  for  vocational  edu- 
cation to  be  inadequate. 

68%  considered  their  facilities  for  vocational  edu- 
cation to  be  inadequate. 

Sixteen  of  the  nineteen  administrators  felt  that  some 
vocational  education  should  be  provided  in  the  hi^ 
school  with  more  available  in  an  area  center  or  in  a 
community  college. 


Reviewing  The  Schools 

In  Michigan  in  1963  only  seven  youths  out  of  ten  were 
completing  twelve  years  of  3chooling.  In  this  four  county 
region,  one-third  of  the  persons  25  years  of  age  and  over 
have  completed  eight  grades  or  less.  Only  one-sixth 
have  continued  their  education  beyond  hi^  school.  Re- 
gional enrollment  in  grades  9 - 12  in  a recent  school 
year  totaled  16,630  youths.  The  majority  of  this  group 
are  not  college-bound  and  could  benefit  from  improved 
pre-employment  training. 

During  1962,  only  142,475  students  were  being  ser- 
viced in  approved  vocational  classes  in  all  of  Michigan. 
Less  than  twelve  per  cent  of  these  were  enrolled  in  the 
high-demand  distributive  occupations. 

Eighteen  of  the  regional  high  schools  indicated  they 
offer  a guidance  program.  However,  thirteen  of  these 
offer  no  job  placement  service  and  ten  do  not  practice  a 
periodic  follow-up  of  graduates.  Among  the  eighteen 
schools,  only  six  offer  courses  in  Adult  Education. 

Seventeen  high  schools  offer  one  or  more  courses  in 
the  areas  of  trade  and  industry,  business  education,  and 
home  economics.  Many  of  these  are  not  approved  voca- 
tional classes.  Some  have  avocational  rather  than  voca- 


tional objectives.  Others  are  serviced  by  teachers  vdio 
do  not  hold  vocational  certification.  Ten  schools  have 
one  or  more  courses  in  vocational  agriculture.  These 
vocational  and  practical  arts  classes  have  a combined 
enrollment  of  over  12,000.  However,  many  students  are 
enrolled  in  two  or  more  classes  simultaneously. 

Emphasis  in  the  trade  and  industry  area  is  now 
placed  upon  courses  in  general  shop,  wood  shop,  machine 
shop,  and  drafting.  More  emphasis  could  be  placed  upon 
metals  shop  instruction,  particularly  in  welding  ^d 
foundry  techniques.  A great  shortage  of  auto  mechanics 
and  service  station  attendants  is  indicated  by  employers, 
yet  few  schools  are  offering  course  work  in  this  area. 
Further  study  should  be  given  to  coordinating  several 
subjects  to  provide  pre-employment  preparation  for  such 
demand  occupations  as  millwrights.  Possibilities  of  pre- 
apprenticeship courses  for  carpenters,  electricians, 
masons,  and  plumbers  should  be  studied. 

Emphasis  in  business  education  is  now  heavily  con- 
centrated in  .typing  and  bookkeeping.  Both  clerk-typists 
and  bookkeepers  are  demand  occupations.  Additional  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  preparation  of  office  machine 
operators,  stenographers,  and  capable  all-around  secre- 
taries. There  is  great  need  for  well-trained  retail  sales- 
persons. Existing  courses  and  enrollments  in  distributive 
education  scarcely  begin  to  meet  this  demand. 

The  sole  emphasis  to  date  in  home  economics  has 
been  in  homemaking.  Course  offerings  should  be  expand- 
ed into  such  wage-earning  demand  occupations  as  wait- 
resses, cooks  or  chefs,  and  laundry  and  dry-cleaning 

workers.  , , . , ...  . . 

Eight  schools  deemed  their  drafting  facilities  to  be 

poor.  Six  schools  reported  poor  facilities  for  distributive 
education.  This  is  more  than  the  number  deemed  ade- 
quate and  superior.  There  are  twice  as  many  poor  facil- 
ities as  adequate  and  superior  ones  in  use  for  office 
practice.  Poor  facilities  equal  the  number  of  adequate 
and  superior  ones  devoted  to  business  machines.  All 
four  areas  prepare  workers  for  occupations  that  are  in 
heavy  employment  demand.  The  inadequacy  of  physical 
facilities  and  equipment  is  related  directly  to  inade- 
quate budgets. 

In  the  regional  schools  only  29%  of  the  129  teachers 
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of  vocational  and  practical  arts  subjects  hold  vocational 
certification.  This  certification  is  given  to  applicants 
who  possess  the  combination  of  education  and  appro* 
priate  work  experience  specified  in  the  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education.  Possibilities  exist  for  raising 
this  percentage.  Many  teachers  feel  they  have  the  nec- 
essary qualifications. 

Most  teachers  are  teaching  in  the  field  in  which  they 
majored  while  in  college.  Only  a few  are  teaching  addi- 
tional courses  outside  their  major  specialty.  Nearly  1/3 
of  the  129  teachers  of  vocational  and  practical  arts  sub- 
jects have  over  ten  years  of  teaching  experience. 

Kellogg  Community  College  provides  service  to 
youth  and  adults  living  within  a forty  mile  radius. in  five 
counties.  The  college  is  one  of  the  more  comprehensive 
in  the  middle  west.  The  1965-66  catalog  lists  twenty  cur- 
riculums  in  which  students  take  freshmen  and  sophomore 
courses  for  transfer  to  a 4-year  college  or  university. 
The  catalog  also  lists  twenty  curriculums  in  the  terminal 
division.  Each  of  these  have  an  occupational  objective 
leading  directly  into  highly  skilled  or  semi-professional 
employment.  All  instructors  in  reimbursable  subjects 
hold  vocational  certification.  Many  have  completed  work 
beyond  the  Master’s  degree.  Over  $1  million  is  invested 
in  laboratories  for  the  terminal  curriculums.  Forty-t^ee 
per  cent  of  day  students  are  currently  enrolled  in  terminal 
programs.  A Department  of  Adult  Education  offers  a 
variety  of  non-credit  evening  courses  and  plans  to  ex- 
pand into  training  for  many  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
occupations. 

Economic  Aspects 

Any  plan  to  bring  together  students  with  special  training 
needs  will  require  adequate  financing.  Sufficient  support 
must  be  provided  to  obtain  competent  faculty,  special- 
ized equipment,  and  adequate  housing. 

Family  income  is  below  the  state,  median  in  three  of 
the  four  counties.  A large  percentage  of  families  have 
incomes  of  less  than  13,000.00  per  year.  Retail  sales, 
while  increasing  steadily,  have  done  so  at  a pace  some- 
what slower  than  the  state  average.  Adequate  vocational 


education  programs,  as  sought  for  this  region,  are  ex- 
pensive to  establish  and  operate.  A cooperative  approach 
as  suggested  by  the  ’’Committee  of  100”  would  lessen 
the  financial  burden  on  individual  families. 

Property  tax  rates  in  this  region  are  4.46  to  8.65 
mills  lower  than  the  state  average.  A modest  rise  in 
these  rates  would  not  destroy  this  comparative  advantage. 
One-half  mill  of  tax  spread  on  the  state  equalized  valu- 
ation of  the  intermediate  districts  of  Barry,  Branch, 
Calhoun  and  a portion  of  Eaton  would  provide  $305,845 
per  year  for  the  support  of  an  area  vocational  center. 
This  would  cost  approximately  $5.00  per  year  for  the 
owner  of  a home  with  a sale  value  of  $20,000. 


Population  Facts  and  Figures 

Implicit  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  100 
was  the  bringing  together  of  students  with  special  train- 
ing. needs.  The  purpose  was  to  develop  a population 
large  enough  to  make  the  specialty  course  offerings 
economical  and  efficient. 

Much  of  the  group  between  15  and  24  years  of  age 
are  candidates  for  some  form  of  pre-employment  training. 
There  were  35,223  persons  in  this  category  at  the  time 
of  the  I960  census.  About  3,500  will  graduate  from  high 
school  in  a given  year.  Twenty  per  cent  will  go  on  to 
complete  a 4-year  college  degree.  Another  30%  will 
likely  go  into  community  college,  business  college,  trade 
school,  or  apprenticeship  programs.  ITiis  still  leaves 
about  1,750  in  the  four  counties  who  must  enter  the  labor 
market  each  year  with  only  a high  school  preparation. 
Perhaps  half  of  these  should  have  occupational  prepara- 
tion not  now  available  in  their  home  high  schools. 

Calhoun  County  has  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
population  in  the  region  covered  by  this  study.  Two  of 
the  counties  have  one-half  or  less  of  the  state  average 
population  density  expressed  in  persons  per  square  mile. 
Calhoun  County  exceeds  the  average  density.  In  the 
territory  covered  by  this  study,  there  are  only  five  mu- 
nicipalities which  exceed  5,000  inhabitants.  Three 
of  the  five  are  in  Calhoun  County. 
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Recommendations 

Adopted  By  Implementation  Committee,  February  17,  1966 


1.  High  Schools  should  not  relinquish  their  responsi- 
bility and  control  of  occupational  education  for 
secondary  students. 

Occupational  Education  has  become  part  of  the  body 
of  secondary  education  and  should  not  be  viewed  and 
treated  as  the  step  child  of  the  secondary  or  senior 
high  schools. 

2.  The  resources  and  population  of  most  of  the  existing 
high  schools  in  the  three  (3)  Intermediate  Districts 
indicate  that  there  is  a need  for  a cooperative  orga- 
nizational plan  to  offer  secondary  students  a com- 
prehensive program  of  occupational  education. 

3.  The  Committee  recommends: 

a.  The  consolidation  of  Barry,  Branch,  and  Calhoun 
Intermediate  Districts  and  the  annexation  of 
Bellevue,  Maple  Valley,  and  Olivet  to  the  en- 
larged whole. 

b.  The  development  of  two  (2)  area  centers  (schools), 
one  located  in  the  Northwestern  and  another  in 
the  Southeastern  part  of  Calhoun  County.  Calhoun 
County  is  the  geographic  and  population  center  of 
the  three  (3)  district  area,  thus  providing  obvious 
advantages. 

c.  That  the  area  centers  should  be  flexible  in  cur- 
riculum and  program  of  instruction  in  order  to 
adequately  meet  the  vocational-technical  needs 
of  business  and  industry  as  they  change  from 
time  to  time. 

d.  That  the  area  centers  should  provide  a breadth  of 
occupational  preparation  for  manufacturing,  whole- 
sale, and  retail  trade,  and  various  government, 
business  and  personal  services. 

e.  That  occupational  counseling  for  youth  and  adults 
should  be  a major  service  at  each  center. 

f.  That  the  area  centers  should  provide: 
intensive  occupational  education  for  high  school 
graduates  or  dropouts  without  occupational  prep- 
aration. 

quality  occupational  preparation  for  those  still  in 

high  school. 

re-training. 

supplementary  training  part-time  for  employed 
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persons  who  need  updating  or  desire  advancement 

g.  The  area  facilities  should  be  constructed  or  reno- 
vated with  quality  education  in  mind. 

4.  In  the  event  that  consolidation  of  the  three  inter- 
mediate districts  cannot  be  achieved,  the  alterna- 
tive is: 

a.  Calhoun  Intermediate  District  should  proceed 
with  development  of  a center  or  centers. 

b.  Branch  and  Barry  Intermediate  School  Districts 
should  be  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  devel- 
opment of  their  own  programs. 

5.  A committee  should  be  established  by  joint  action  of 
the  community  colleges  and  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  coordinate  course  offerings  and  to  avoid 
needless  duplication  of  effort  at  each  level. 

6.  All  curriculums  offered  in  the  area  centers  should  be 
established  only  after  an  in-depth  study.  Advisory 
committees  should  actively  participate  in  study  and 
development  of  the  curriculum. 

7.  The  funds  for  the  capital  and  operational  expenses 
of  the  area  vocational  centers  should  be  provided  by 
the  Intermediate  Districts(s).  State,  Federal,  or 
private  funds  should  be  channeled  through  the  Inter- 
mediate School  District(s). 

8.  Secondary  students  enrolled  in  area  centers  should 
continue  in  their  home  high  schools  for  purposes  of 
general  studies,  athletics,  activities,  etc.,  and 
should  receive  their  secondary  school  diploma  from 
their  home  high  school. 

9.  The  Intermediate  School  District  shall  contract  with 
an  existing  district  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
and  operation  of  area  vocational  centers. 

10.  Any  contract  for  the  construction  of  facilities  and 
operation  of  area  vocational  centers  shall  specify 
that  policies  shall  be  recommended  to  the  contract- 
ing district  by  an  advisory  board  composed  of  school 
administrators,  members  of  boards  of  education, 
representatives  of  business,  industry,  and  labor, 
representing  all  participating  K— 12  school  districts, 
said  advisory  board  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of 
education  of  the  intermediate  school  district. 


Introduction 


A Problem  Recognized 

"All  over  America,  school  personnel 
and  community  leaders  are  increas- 
ingly realising  the  need  for  more  and 
better  vocational-technical  training 
for  employment  bound  youth,  school 
"drop-outs",  and  adults  who  must 
learn  new  skills  to  compete  in  the 
changing  job  mart.  Here  in  South- 
western Michigan,  as  early  as  1962 
several  area  school  administrators  at- 
tended a series  of  seminars  sponsored 
by  the  Flint  Public  Schools  and  by 
the  Mott  Foundation  which  has  pio- 
neered the  concept  of  schools  as  cen- 
ters of  community  life.  These  sem- 
inars concentrated  on  the  study  of  ed- 
ucational needs  of  disadvantaged 
youth.  What  can  we  do  to  resolve  the 
situation,  including  ways  to  persuade 
communities  to  change  in  order  to 
meet  this  and  other  complex  problems? 

"Those  Calhoun  County  school  su- 
perintendents who  have  been  involved 
in  the  seminars  soon  had  the  convic- 
tion that  the  whole  community,  not 
just  the  schools,  had  to  tackle  the 
task  of  educating  youth  foe  a world 
where  unskilled  labor  is  almost 
unsalable.  Local  leaders  have  the 
obligation  to  provide  varied  and 
practical  training  for  youngsters  who 
will  not  graduate  from  college,  and 
such  training  must  make  every  child 
employable  as  he  reaches  the  labor 
market.  A big  problem  for  our  area, 
they  foresaw,  and  the  thought  further 
struck  them  that  where  one  county 
mi^t  not  singly  have  the  resources 
for  an  adequate  program,  a combina- 
tion of  counties  or  intermediate  school 
districts  mi^t  share  the  burdens 
and  the  potential  gains. 

"Individual  school  systems,  on 
their  own,  likely  could  not  afford  fully 
to  support  the  competent  faculty  and 


specialized  facilities  demanded  for 
today’s  technical  and  industrial  train- 
ing. However,  in  a multi-county  area 
there  could  be  sufficient  financial  re- 
sources and  students  to  support  an 
adequate  program.  And  even  though  in 
some  localities  business  and  industry 
improve  and  upgrade  apprentice  pro- 
grams, there  are  youth  (and  adults) 
who  will  not  be  prepared  for  employ- 
ment unless  area  schools  offer  such 
training.  Required  is  the  cooperation 
of  schools,  business,  industry,  labor, 
the  community  as  a whole.  One 
example  of  such  cooperative  action 
could  revolve  around  the  possibility 
of  arrangements  whereby  community 
colleges  in  the  area  might  serve  as 
centers  for  vocational  training  of 
youth  of  adjoining  counties. 

"The  evolving  over-all  idea  was 
discussed  with  school  administrators 
in  several  counties  and  also  with  re- 
presentatives from  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Michigan 
State  University.  The  idea  struck  fire 
with  educators  at  local,  county,  and 
state  levels  and  by  late  summer  of 
1963  the  boards  of  education  of  the 
intermediate  school  districts  of  Barty , 
Branch,  Calhoun,  and  Eaton  Counties 
approved  a tentative  plan  of  procedure. 

A grant  of  $2,500  to  finance  a series 
of  meetings  to  perfect  a design  for 
action  was  requested  and  received 
from  the  Olivet  College  Community 
Development  Fund.  This  sum  was  to 
be  matched  by  the  participating  school 
districts.  Thus  there  could  be  a real- 
istic local  response  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  a federal  President’s  Panel 
that  steps  should  be  immediately 
taken  on  local,  regional,  and  state 
levels  to  meet  the  national  need  for 
stepped-up  vocational-technical  ed- 
ucation. 

The  *Xommittee  of  100” 

"From  the  four  counties,  a Committee 
of  100--representing  a broad  range 
of  community  leaders,  trades,  and 
professions— was  chosen  to  study 
thoroughly  such  questions  as; 
e Do  the  increasing  mechanization 
and  automatization  of  business,  in- 
dustry, and  agriculture  indicate  a 
pressing  need  in  the  area  for  more 


and  better  vocational-technical 
education? 

• Do  many  of  our  youth  have  to  leave 
the  area  for  such  education? 

• Are  there  enough  educational  and 
financial  resources  to  warrMt  the 
creation  in  our  communities  of 
more  adequate  "skill  centers"? 

• Will  the  citizens  of  each  of  the 
four  counties  acknowledge  a re- 
sponsibility for  such  creation? 

• What  pattern  or  design  of  action 
will  prove  most  practical? 

"From  October  of  1963  through 

May  of  1964,  eight  full-day  sessions 
were  faithfully  attended  by  the  hundred 
citizens,  and  after  individual  and  sub- 
committee study  literally  aggregating 
"thousands  of  hours",  a series  of 
pertinent  recommendations  were  dis- 
cussed and  adopted  at  a meeting  on 
June  27.  This  "final  meeting”  was 
actually  not  at  all  a terminal  one,  for 
there  was  unanimous  approval  of  the 
naming  of  an  ttrea  impletncntution 
committeeto  follow  through  on  trms- 
lating  the  committee  recommendations 
to  "real  life”  throughout  the  four 
counties."  ^ 

Blueprint  For  Action 

As  stepping  stones  from  theory  to 
practical  accomplishment,  a digest  of 
the  recommendations  was  prepared 
and  published  under  the  title  BLUE- 
PRINT FOR  ACTION.  Persons  wish- 
ing details  of  the  discussions  lead’ng 
up  to  these  recommendations  should 
examine  "The  Definitive  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  100"  which  is  avail- 
able in  all  public  and  high  school  li- 
braries and  in  local  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce within  Barry,  Branch,  Calhoun, 
and  Eaton  Counties. 

In  the  air  during  the  committee  de- 
liberations was  the  attitude  "We  must 
find  some  new  approaches  to  a pro- 
blem that  must  be  solved.  Youth  must 
have  confidence  and  hope  for  ^ the 
hiture  through  modern,  streamlined 
training  leading  to  worthwhile  jobs.’ 
Following  are  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  discussions  and/or  adop- 


iThe  six  preceding  paragraphs  are  repro- 
duced in  their  entirety  from  the  Committee 
of  100  Report,  BLUEPRINT  FOR  AC- 
TION, pp.  1-3. 


ted  recommendations: 

• There  was  universal  acknowledge- 
ment that  there  are  grave  short- 
comings in  the  job  education  efforts 
of  the  schools  in  the  four  counties. 

• Nevertheless,  these  schools  can 
become  effective  centers  to  pro- 
vide education  to  prepare  people 
for  a society  which  has  small  place 
for  the  untrained. 

9 Business,  industry,  and  labor 
should  accelerate  on-the-job  train- 
ing, using  plant  facilities  and 
teaching  by  men  experienced  on 
specific  machines. 

9 The  training  should  be  flexible, 
meeting  a wide  range  of  community 
needs,  and  including  short  courses 
as  well  as  courses  skilled  and 
technical  in  nature. 

9 Investigated  in  the  four-county  area 
should  be  the  feasibility  of  making 
community  colleges  * 'skill  centers’  ’ , 
with  terminal  divisions  offering 
wide  and  varied  vocational-tech- 
nical education  and  with  the  four 
counties  serving  as  a tax  base  for 
a sharing  of  the  costs  and  support. 

9 The  schools  in  the  area  should  co- 
operate in  providing  adequate  vo- 
cational experiences  by  exchang- 
ing students  between  schools  spe- 
cializing in  certain  vocational 
programs. 

9 A system  of  transportation  should 
be  cooperatively  developed  among 
school  districts  for  students  at- 
tending vocational  training  pro- 
grams outside  of  their  own  school 
districts. 

9 Training  programs  for  employment- 
bound  youth  should  be  flexible  so 
that  students  would  remain  in 
school  until  a salable  skill  is  de- 
veloped regardless  of  traditional 
graduation  policies. 

9 Cooperative  training  programs  (on 
the  job  training)  should  be  expand- 
ed to  provide  every  employment- 
bound  youth  with  a realistic  voca- 
tional experience  outside  of  the 
school. 

9 Schools  should  utilize  personnel 
(who  are  not  certificated  teachers) 
from  business,  labor  and  industry 
for  instructional  purposes  in  train- 
ing employment-bound  youth.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  liberalize  the 


certification  process  so  that  these 
personnel  could  be  used  for  in- 
structional purposes. 

9 Trained  adults  in  the  professions 
and  trades  should  be  used  in  ad- 
visory and  consultation  roles  to 
familiarize  students  with  trade  and 
professional  requirements  at  a 
much  earlier  chronological  age,  pre- 
ferably no  later  than  the  ninth  grade. 

9 Opportunities  for  the  drop-out  and 
unemployed  adults  who  failed  to 
finish  hi^  school  should  be  pro- 
vided so  that  they  may  return  to  a 
program  designed  for  their  needs 
and  abilities  leading  toward  a high 
school  diploma. 

9 The  school  day,  week  and  year 
should  be  extended  to  meet  the 
need  of  today’s  demand  on  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

9 Flexibility  should  be  provided  in 
the  school  day  to  permit  longer  or 
shorter  blocks  of  time  to  meet  stu- 
dent needs  and  interests.  The  ri- 
gidity of  the  semester  concept 
should  not  deter  the  establishment 
of  vocational  training  program. 

9 Teacher-pupil  loads  must  be  ad- 
justed upward  or  downward  as  de- 
termined by  the  nature  of  the  voca- 
tional program. 

9 General  educational  courses  for  the 
employment-bound  youth  should  be 
oriented  in  content  and  method  of 
instruction  to  their  needs  as  differ- 
ent from  the  college  preparatory 
courses. 

9 Counselors  should  be  well  trained, 
full-time  personnel  and  the  pupil 
counselor  ratio  should  be  no  more 
than  250  to  1 at  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  level.  Counsel- 
ors should  have  adequate  paid  cler- 
ical assistance. 

9 fecial  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  guidance  of  the  student  who 
plans  to  enter  employment  directly 
from  high  school.  It  must  be  the 
responsibility  of  each  counselor  to 
be  just  as  well  prepared  and  will- 
ing to  aid  the  employment-bound 
youth  as  he  is  to  assist  the  college- 
bound  one. 

9 School  guidance  personnel  should 
involve  parents  in  the  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  of  youth. 

9 A foundation  grant  should  be  sought 
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to  make  a pilot  project  study  through 
a Community  College,  of  area  Skill 
Centers,  as  outlined  in  the  bulletin 
prepared  by  the  Michigan  Council 
of  Community  College  Adminis* 
trators. 

• The  Community  Colleges  or  any 
other  iigency  should  be  used  as  a 
contractual  party  through  which  vo- 
cational education  programs  may 
be  offered. 

• Additional  funds  should  be  found  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  of  100. 

• A better  balance  and  use  of  present 
funds  should  be  effected  by  all 
school  districts  as  it  applies  to 
college-bound  and  employment- 
bound  youth. 

• The  Intermediate  School  District 
should  be  the  taxing  unit  for  voca- 
tional education  and  act  as  the  con- 
tracting agent  only  in  providing 
training  programs  for  employment- 
bound  youth. 

The  Subsequent  Study 

During  the  autumn  months  of  1964,  the 
Implementation  Committee  began  its 
assignment.  Membership  consisted  of 
the  twenty  participating  high  school 
districts  located  in  Barry,  Branch, 
Calhoun  and  the  southwest  portion  of 
Eaton  County.  The  remainder  of  Eaton 
County  had  decided  during  the  summer 
of  1964  to  affiliate  with  a similar  pro- 
ject in  the  Lansing  area.  The  Imple- 
mentation Committee  quickly  agreed 
there  was  need  for  more  detailed  in- 
formation upon  which  to  base  their 
planning.  An  application  was  filed 
with  Michigan  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  for  the  funding  of  an  area 
study  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Vocational  Act  of  1963. 

Recommendations  will  be  aimed  at 
meeting  the  vocational-technical  edu- 
dation  needs  of  the  following  clientele: 

• The  high-school  graduate  not  seek- 
ing, or  not  suited  for,  professional 
or  semi-professional  preparation, 

• The  high  school  student  in  need  of 
specialty  courses, 

• The  high  school  drop-out  in  need 
of  job  entry  skills, 

• The  employed  adult  in  need  of  up- 
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dating,  up-grading,  or  re-training, 

9 The  unemployed  adult  in  need  of 
salable  skills, 

9 The  handicapped  person  seeking 
self-sufficiency. 

The  pages  which  follow  present  the 
findings  and  recommendations  based 
upon  the  subsequent  Skilled  Manpower 
&rvey  of  the  region  beginning  in 
April,  1965. 

Summary 

I Community  leaders  and  school  per- 
sonnel across  the  nation  are  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  more  and  better 
training  for  employment  bound 
youth,  school  drop-outs,  and  adults 
who  must  learn  new  skills  to  com- 
pete in  a world  where  unskilled 
labor  is  almost  unsalable.  Employ- 
ment bound  youth  must  have  educa- 
tion on  a par  with  that  offered 
college  bound  youth. 

Calhoun  County  school  superin- 
tendents began  discussing  the  pro- 
blem as  early  as  1962.  By  the 
autumn  of  1963,  a Committee  of 
100-repre seating  a broad  range  of 
community  leaders,  trades,  and 
professions  from  the  four  county 
area— began  to  study  the  problem. 
A series  of  recommendations  were 
discussed  and  adopted  on  June 
27,  1963. 

Implicit  in  all  the  discussions 
and  recommendations  is  an  aware- 
ness of  the  need  to: 

1)  bring  together  students  with 
special  training  needs.  This 
will  make  it  possible  to  just- 
ihably  support  the  competent 
faculty  and  the  specialized 
facilities  necessary  to  ade- 
quately ready  youth  and 
adults  for  today’s  skilled 
job  market, 

2)  develop  a cooperative  work- 
ing relationship  between  sec- 
ondary schools,  intermediate 
districts,  and  the  community 
college, 

3)  provide  an  adequate,  broaden- 
ed base  of  financial  support. 
This  subsequent  study  of  the 
region  is  undertaken  to  produce 
more  detailed  information  upon 
which  to  base  further  planning. 


Definitions, 
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Background  Information 


The  purpose  of  this  subsequent  study 
is  to  provide  detailed  information  up- 
on which  to  base  the  planning  for 
more  and  better  vocational-technical 
training  for  employment  bound  youth, 
school  **drop-outs”,  and  adults  who 
must  learn  new  skills  to  compete  in 
our  changing  job  market.  The  purpose 
of  this  chapter  is  to  present  defini- 
tions of  some  terms  common  to  voca- 
tional education,  to  introduce  the  con- 
cept of  area  programs  in  vocational 
education,  and  to  develop  the  back- 
ground for  the  chapters  which  will 
follow. 

Definitions  of  Terms 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  re- 
fers to  any  and  all  education  and 
training  offered  as  preparation  for  em- 
ployment at  the  professional,  semi- 
professional,  technical  skilled,  and 
semiskilled  levels  in  all  fields  of 
employment. 

SEMIPROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
is  represented  by  formal  curriculums 
leading  to  the  associate  degree  in  a 
community  college  or  technical  insti- 
tute. It  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  for  employment  in  career 
fields  nearly  professional  in  status 
and  for  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  a professional  person.  Some  ex- 


amples: engineering  technician,  med- 
ical technician,  data  processing  pro- 
grammer. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  is  a rel- 
atively new  term.  It  is  used  to  refer 
to  some  aspects  of  semiprofessional 
education.  It  emphasizes  work  in 
science  and  mathematics,  and  fre- 
quently, but  not  always,  is  related  to 
industry  and  engineering.  It  gives 
much  attention  to  technical  knowl- 
edge and  general  education,  but  also 
stresses  practice  and  skill  in  the  use 
of  tools  and  instruments.  It  is  usu- 
ally a two-year  curriculum  leading  to 
an  associate  degree. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  in  the 
general  sense,  is  education  and  train- 
ing to  prepare  students  for  employ- 
ment or  for  a career.  Until  recently, 
vocational  education  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  high  school  and  voca- 
tional (or  trade)  school  preparation 
for  skilled  and  semiskilled  occupa- 
tions. Recently  community  colleges 
have  begun  to  offer  course  work  for 
skilled  and  semi-professional  occupa- 
tions. Community  college  courses 
are  measured  in  terms  of  semester 
hours;  vocational  and  trade  school 
courses  in  terms  of  clock  hours  of 
instruction. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
offers  preparation  for  employment  in 


occupations  involving  producing,  pro- 
cessing and  marketing  products  from 
and  for  farms.  These  occupations  in- 
clude farmers,  dairymen,  feed  and 
seed  workers,  farm  implement  work- 
ers, etc. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 
has  long  sought  to  prepare  persons 
for  effective  homemaking  and  family 
life.  Since  1963,  home  economics 
education  has  taken  on  a new  dimen- 
sion-preparation for  related  wage 
earning  occupations  such  as  child 
day-care  and  food  service  workers. 

OFFICE  EDUCATION  aims  at  prep- 
aration for  office  occupations  involv- 
ing clerical,  stenographic,  secre- 
tarial, accounting,  data  processing, 
and  office  management  positions. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  pro- 
vides information,  skills,  and  atti- 
tudes that  prepare  persons  for  employ- 
ment in  wholesaling,  retailing,  and 
the  service  industries.  Approximately 
20%  of  the  national  labor  force  is  em- 
ployed in  distributive  occupations. 
Included  are  workers  in  areas  such  as 
advertising,  transporting,  insurance, 
banking,  feeding  and  lodging. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDU- 
CATION aims  at  preparing  persons 
for  employment  in  manufacturing  or 
service  occupations  at  the  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  levels.  This  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  involves  apprentice- 
ship. Included  are  machinists,  print- 
ers, auto  mechanics,  carpenters, 
electricians,  masons,  etc. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 
at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
levels  has  two  broad  purposes: 

a)  gives  all  students  an  under- 
standing of  industry,  its  mater- 
ials, processes  and  products, 

b)  serves  as  a pre-vocational  pro- 
gram, especially  as  preparation 
for  Trade  and  Industrial  Edu- 
cation courses. 

The  recommendations  of  the  ' 'Com- 
mittee of  100”  and  the  preceding  def- 
initions have  pointed  out  that  a com- 
prehensive program  of  vocational- 
technical  education  offers  preparation 
at  many  different  levels,  ranging  from 
college-level  engineering  technology 
to  courses  for  semi-skilled  food  ser- 
vice workers. 

All  are  necessary  to  accomodate 
the  needs  of  business  and  industry 
and  also  the  abilities  and  interests 
of  students. 
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The  necessity  for  several  levels  of 
preparation  has  resulted  in  much  con* 
fusion  over  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
gr;uns.  It  is,  therefore,  appropriate 
to  add  two  more  definitions. 

LEVEL  of  a training  program  is 
determined  by  its  objectives**its 
aims  or  goal. 

QUALITY  of  a program  is  mea- 
sured by  how  well  the  program 
achieves  its  objectives. 

Using  these  definitions  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a program  designed  to 
prepare  waitresses  to  be  of  equal  or 
higher  quality  than  one  preparing 
accountants.  The  difference  in  level, 
however,  is  obvious. 

The  Concept 
of  Area  Vocational 
Education  Programs 

The  discussions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commirree  of  100  pointed 
up  an  awareness  oi  the  need  to: 

1)  bring  together  students  with  spec- 
ial training  needs.  This  will  make 
it  possible  to  justifiably  support 
the  competent  faculty  and  the  spe- 
cialized facilities  necessary  to 
adequately  ready  youth  and  adults 
for  today’s  skilled  job  market. 

2)  develop  a cooperative  working  re- 
lationship between  secondary 
schools,  intermediate  districts, 
and  the  community  college. 

3)  provide  an  adequate,  broadened 
base  of  financial  support. 

These  three  needs  are  at  the  heart 

of  the  concept  of  establishing  voca- 
tional education  programs  on  an  area 
basis.  This  concept  is  explored  in 
the  fifteen  page  Publication  Number 
53-4,  Background  Information  Concern- 
ing Area  Vocational  Education  Pro- 
grams, Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Lansing,  Michigan,  1963*  Some  of  the 
information  is  particularly  pertinent 
to  this  study  and  is  reproduced  in  the 
paragraphs  which  follow: 

**It  must  be  recognized  that  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  number  of  new 
workers  who  require  additional  educa- 
tion can  be  trained  in  existing  voca- 
tional education  facilities.  Further- 
more, it  must  be  recognized  that  only 
a comparatively  small  proportion  of 
the  youths  and  adults  who  are  inter- 
ested in,  qualified  for,  and  able  to 
profit  from  vocational  education  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
such  instruction  because  of  the  re- 
moteness of  training  centers  from 
their  place  of  residence,  inadequacy 
of  the  range  of  vocational  offerings  in 
certain  schools,  and  other  limiting 
factors.  2 


**The  area  concept  in  vocational 
education  is  based  upon  the  philos- 
ophy that  all  persons  who  can  profit 
by  the  instruction  should  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  enroll  in  voca- 
tional education  programs  of  their 
choice  regardless  of  where  they  live. 

"The  area  concept  required  that 
the  attendance  area  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  insure  adequate  enrollments. 
Administrative  patterns  and  financial 
structures  must  be  developed  on  as 
wide  a base  as  possible  and  feasible. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  cut  across  or  replace 
existing  organizational  patterns. 

"An  area  vocational  program  offers 
many  advantages: 

It  provides  for  abroad  tax  base  dis- 
tributed over  large  segments  of  the 
population;  it  offers  training  oppor- 
tunities to  greater  numbers  of  persons 
than  is  possible  in  small  schools 
serving  individual  communities;  it 
makes  possible  a broader  administra- 
tive base  and  more  comprehensive 
auxiliary  services;  it  makes  available 
a greater  range  of  curriculum  offerings 
and  therefore  a greater  range  of  occu- 
pational training  choices  for  residents 
in  the  area;  it  avoids  duplication  of 
equipment  services  and  costs  such  as 
might  prevail  if  a number  of  neighbor- 
ing communities  chose  to  offer  similar 
training  programs;  and  it  provides  for 
a flexibility  in  operation  that  makes 
it  possible  to  make  rapid  program 
adjustments  and  to  meet  emergency 
training  needs  quickly.  3 

"Most  Michigan  high  schools  are 
unable  to  offer  truly  comprehensive 
programs  for  two  reasons:  (1)  They 

lack  sufficient  numbers  of  students, 
and  (2)  they  lack  sufficient  financial 
resources.  Both  of  these  are  related 
directly  to  the  size  of  school.  For 
these  reasons  small  schools  cannot 
justify  offering  a variety  of  courses 
to  warrant  specialized  teachers, 
supervisory  personnel,  adequate  coun- 
seling and  placement  services,  or 
vocationally-trained  administrators  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  youth.  If  most 
Michigan  school  districts  are  to  pro- 
vide adequate  educational  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  employment- 
bound  youth,  they  will  have  to  find 
some  way  of  combining  their  re- 
sources. 

"A  recent  study  of  area  vocational 
education  programs  in  ten  selected 
states  indicates  four  rather  common 
types  of  organizational  patterns. 
These  are:  (1)  Two  or  more  local 

school  districts  cooperatively  operat- 
ing such  programs,  (2)  the  operation 


of  such  programs  on  a county-wide 
basis,  (3)  the  operation  of  such  pro- 
grams by  two-year  community  colleges 
on  an  area  basis,  and  (4)  state  oper- 
ated and  administered  schools  or  cen*- 
ters  for  such  programs.  In  addition, 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  pub- 
lished a summary  of  states  of  area 
vocational  program  developments.^^ 

"These  two  studies  provide  many 
examples  of  the  various  organizational 
patterns  for  area  vocational  education 
programs.  A brief  description  of  a 
few  of  these  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  four  basic  organizational  arrange- 
ments. 

"The  Bucks  County  Technical 
School,  located  in  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  is  a vocational-tech- 
nical training  service  center  for  seven 
cooperating  school  districts.  The 
board  of  control  for  this  unit  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  board  members  of  the 
seven  participating  school  districts. 
This  board  meets  twice  yearly  to 
approve  the  budget  and  elect  officers. 
Regular  monthly  meetings  are  dele- 
gated to  a board  committee  of  thirteen 
members.  Students  attend  this  tech- 
nical school  for  all  their  vocational 
work— all  academic  subjects  are  pro- 
vided in  the  home  high  school.  Stu- 
dents retain  their  identity  with  and 
graduate  from  their  home  high  school. 
Shop  and  laboratory  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  training  in  18  occupational 
areas  for  both  high  school  students 
and  adults  in  the  attendance  area. 

"Several  states  operate  area  voca- 
tional-technical programs  on  a county- 
wide basis.  The  Sussex  County  Voca- 
tional-Technical Center,  in  Delaware, 
is  an  example  of  this  type  school. 
This  center  serves  the  students  from 
13  different  feeder  high  schools  in  the 
county.  A Board  of  School  Trustees 
has  the  responsibility  for  selection 
of  personnel,  development  of  program, 

^U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational 
Education  in  the  Next  Decade— Pro- 
posals for  Discussion,  1961,  p.  69. 

5u.S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational 
Education  in  the  Next  Decade,  p.  71. 

^^Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Division  of  Vocational  Education. 
A Survey  of  Selected  Area  Vocational 
Education  Programs  in  the  United  States. 
Lansing,  Michigan:  the  Department, 

1963.  Mimeo. 

^^U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Division  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 
Summary  by  States  of  Area  Vocational 
School  Developments.  Washington:  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  1962.  Mimeo. 
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and  its  operation.  This  board  is  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

''California,  with  its  67  junior 
colleges,  has  been  a leader  in  the 
junior-community  college  movement. 
Each  of  these  junior  colleges,  by 
statute,  provides  for  a variety  of  voca- 
tional-technical areas  of  training. 
These  institutions  serve  in  part  as 
area  vocational-technical  schools. 
Increasingly,  certain  of  these  two-year 
colleges  are  concentrating  in  depth 
upon  particular  occupational  prepa- 
ration programs.  These  institutions 
are  creating  "area  programs"  whereby, 
through  inter-district  attendance  agree- 
ments, students  may  select  training 
outside  their  normal  attendance  areas. 
An  interesting  development  in  Cal- 
ifornia has  been  the  trend  toward  the 
use  of  junior  college  vocational- 
technical  facilities  on  an  area  basis 
by  high  school  students  in  the  11th 
and  12th  grades. 

"Several  states  have  a system  of 
state-operated  voc  ation  al- te  chnic  al 

schools.  Kentucky  has  a number  of 
these  schools.  The  area  vocational 
school  located  at  Ashland,  Kentucky, 
serves  seven  counties.  This  school 
is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

"Act  No.  190,  of  the  Michigan 
Public  Acts  of  1962,  known  as  the 
Intermediate  School  District  Act,  has 
implications  for  area  vocational  edu- 
cation programs.  This  Act  continues 
to  make  provision  for  the  operation  of 
special  education  programs  by  and 
through  the  intermediate  district. 
While  not  mentioning  vocational  edu- 
cation specifically,  the  Act  does  pro- 
vide for  the  intermediate  district  to 
"Direct,  supervise,  and  conduct  co- 
operative educational  programs  in  be- 
half of  the  constituent  school  districts 
which  request  such  services. "26  It  is 
assumed  that  this  provision  could  in- 
clude vocational  education  programs 
on  an  area  basis. 

"Two  or  more  school  districts  are 
authorized  to  jointly  operate  educa- 
tional programs: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act 
"municipal  corporation"  shall 
mean  any  county,  township,  char- 
ter township,  city  or  village, 
school  district,  . . 

Any  municipal  corporation  shall 
have  power  to  join  with  any  other 
municipal  corporation,  or  with  any 
number  or  combination  thereof 


by  contract,  or  otherwise  as  may 
be  permitted  by  law,  for  the  owner- 
ship, operation,  or  performance, 
jointly  or  by  any  one  or  more  on 
behalf  of  all,  of  any  property, 
facility  or  service  which  each 
would  have  the  power  to  own, 
operate  or  perform  separately. 29 

"The  above  existing  legislation 
has  implications  for  the  development 
of  area  vocational  education  programs 
in  Michigan.  However,  there  is  no 
specific  legislation  which  authorizes 
the  establishment  and  operation  of 
such  programs.  The  administration  of 
cooperative  arrangements  for  voca- 
tional education  between  school  dis- 
tricts is  often  exceedingly  difficult. 

"Adequate  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  employment-bound  youth  are 
not  generally  available  in  Michigan 
schools.  If  most  Michigan  school  dis- 
tricts are  to  meet  these  needs,  they 
will  have  to  find  some  way  of  combin- 
ing their  resources.  At  the  present 
time,  some  60  per  cent  to  80  per  cent 
of  all  Michigan  students  who  enter 
the  ninth  grade  will  have  to  secure 
some  type  of  specific  occupational 
preparation  short  of  a four-year  college 
degree.  Records  indicate  that  roughly 
one-third  of  those  entering  the  ninth 
grade  fail  to  graduate  from  high  school. 
Another  one-third  do  not  continue 
their  education  beyond  high  school. 
Of  the  remaining  one-third  who  con- 
tinue their  education,  approximately 
one-half  do  not  secure  a four-year 
college  degree.  33 

"If  Michigan  should  develop  a 
system  of  area  vocational  education 
programs,  the  organizational  patterns 
might  take  several  forms.  The  best 
administrative  arrangements  for  one 
area  of  the  state  might  not  be  feasible 
for  all  other  areas. 

"In  many  respects,  Michigan  is 
fortunate  in  not  having  developed 
area  vocational  programs.  There  is 
no  existing  pattern  which  would 
hamper  the  development  of  such  pro- 
grams in  any  desirable  direction.  It 
is  conceivable  that  area  programs 
could  be  developed  in  some  sections 
of  the  state  by  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  two  or  more  school  districts,  in 


26State  of  Michigan,  71st  Legislature. 
Public  Acts  of  1962.  Act  No.  190. 
Lansing,  1962. 

2%tate  of  Michigan.  General  School 
Laws.  Section  1175-76. 

33Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Unpublished  records. 


other  areas  by  the  intermediate  school 
district  for  constituent  districts,  and 
in  still  others,  by  community  colleges 
for  both  high  school  and  post  high 
school  youth. 

"Many  unresolved  questions  need 
to  be  answered  before  Michigan  deter- 
mines the  most  desirable  direction 
to  go  in  the  further  development  of 
vocational  education.  Is  the  concept 
of  area  vocational  education  programs 
acceptable  to  educational  leaders  in 
the  state?  If  so,  what  type  of  organi- 
zational patterns  are  most  desirable? 
What  areas  of  the  state  could  logically 
form  a geographical  base  for  area 
programs?  Should  administrative  pat- 
terns for  vocational  education  in  the 
larger  metropolitan  areas  be  different 
from  sparsely  populated  areas?  What 
kind  of  vocational  education  should 
be  offered  at  the  high  school  level? 
What  kind  should  be  provided  at  the 
post  high  school  level?  These  are 
but  a few  of  the  critical  questions 
which  must  be  answered. 

"When  the  time  comes,  as  it  surely 
will,  when  virtually  all  of  our  students 
achieve  high  school  graduation,  most 
of  their  specialized  occupational 
training  should  be  given  at  the  post 
high  school  level.  However,  at  the 
present  time,  approximately  two-thirds 
of  our  youth  complete  their  formal 
education  at  or  before  high  school 
graduation.  Half  of  these  do  not  a- 
chieve  high  school  graduation.  We 
must  provide  occupational  preparation 
programs  for  these  students  while 
they  are  still  in  school. 

"We  must  keep  in  mind  that  eventu- 
ally young  people  will  prepare  them- 
selves for  an  occupation  after  they 
complete  high  school.  As  we  develop 
curricula  and  build  fa  ’ities,  we 
must  do  so  with  the  future  in  mind. 
If  area  vocational  education  programs 
are  developed  in  Michigan,  such  pro- 
grams should  be  closely  coordinated 
with  post  high  school  occupational 
programs  in  the  community  colleges 
of  the  state." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  area 
concept  for  vocational  education  will 
not  replace  the  typing,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  similar  courses  now 
offered  in  each  high  school.  These 
courses  should  be  retained  as  general 
electives  available  to  all  students 
including  the  college  preparatory. 
The  present  business,  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  and  agriculture 
courses  also  offer  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  a student  to  "check  out" 
his  various  interests.  They  also  pro- 
vide excellent  background  preparation 
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for  the  more  advanced,  specialized 
courses  in  the  area  center.  The  area 
center,  then,  expands  and  supplements 
the  present  offerings. 


Summary 

Occupational  education  refers  to 
any  and  all  education  and  training 
offered  as  preparation  for  employ- 
ment at  the  professional,  semi- 
professional,  technical,  skilled 
and  semiskilled  levels  in  all  fields 
of  employment.  Vocational  educa- 
tion in  its  broadest  sense  is  educa- 
tion and  training  for  employment. 
Commonly  it  has  been  associated 
with  high  school,  vocational,  or 


trade  school  preparation  for  skilled 
and  semiskilled  occupations. 

Necessity  for  several  levels  of 
preparation  has  resulted  in  much 
confusion  over  quality  of  training 
programs.  The  level  of  a training 
program  is  determined  by  its  objec- 
tives. The  quality  is  measured  by 
how  well  the  program  achieves  its 
objectives.  Thus,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  a program  designed  to 
prepare  waitresses  to  be  of  equal 
or  higher  quality  than  one  prepar- 
ing accountants.  The  difference 
in  level,  however,  is  obvious. 

Most  I^chigan  high  schools  are 
unable  to  offer  truly  comprehensive 
programs  for  two  reasons:  (1) 

They  lack  sufficient  numbers  of 
students,  and  (2)  they  lack  suffi- 


cient financial  resources.  The 
area  concept  combines  resources 
of  several  districts  to  insure  ade- 
quate enrollments,  provide  a wider 
range  of  course  offerings,  avoids 
duplication  of  equipment  and  in- 
structional costs  in  neighboring 
communities,  and  provides  a broad- 
er tax  base. 

There  are  four  common  ways  to 
organize  area  vocational  education 
programs.  (1)  Two  or  more  local 
school  districts  cooperatively  oper- 
ating such  programs,  (2)  the  oper- 
ation of  such  programs  on  a county- 
wide basis,  (3)  the  operation  of 
such  programs  by  community  col- 
leges on  an  area  basis,  and  (4) 
state  operated  centers  for  such 
programs. 
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Youth  Express 
Their  Views 


Any  study  to  gather  background  mate- 
rial for  an  improved  educational  sys- 
tem should  include  a review  of  the 
students  to  be  served.  In  this  sub- 
sequent study,  it  was  decided  to 
survey  by  confidential  questionnaire 
students  from  each  of  the  twenty 
participating  high  schools. 

Most  surveys  of  high  school  seniors 
reveal  some  unrealistic  aspirations. 
They  usually  indicate  about  40%  of 
seniors  aspire  to  the  professions 
which  account  for  less  than  13%  of 
the  employment. 

In  hopes  of  receiving  more  realistic 
answers  regarding  career  plans,  it 
was  decided  that  students  were  not 
to  be  surveyed  until  after  they  had 
left  high  school.  A good  response, 
however,  seemed  to  depend  upon 
recent  ties  to  the  school.  The  de- 
cision was  made  to  contact  all  1S^4 
graduates  plus  school  leavers  of  the 
year  lS>63-64.  Administrators  became 
interested  in  this  follow-up  study, 
requested  and  were  promised  confi- 
dential reports  for  each  school. 

A total  of  2367  graduates  and  274 
school  leavers  were  sent  original  and 


follow-up  mailings.  The  post  office 
returned  180  as  non-deliverable.  Of 
the  2661  successful  contacts,  replies 
were  received  from  949  for  a 36% 
response.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  is  a partial  return  on  a universe 
sampling,  not  a statistically  derived 
random  sampling.  The  resulting  data, 
then,  should  be  used  as  trends  and 
suggestions  rather  than  definitive 
answers. 

Replies  were  separated  into  those 
who  became  college  students  and 
those  who  entered  employment.  Of 
the  949  replies,  493  were  from  college 
students  and  434  from  employed 
youth  for  a 32  and  48%  respective 
composition. 

Most  of  the  youth  participating  in 
the  survey  were  age  19*  More  females 
than  males  responded  to  the  question- 
naire. Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployed youth  and  fifty- six  per  cent 
of  the  college  students  were  females. 
Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  employed 
youth  were  married  as  compared  to 
less  than  four  per  cent  of  the  college 
students.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  die 
employed  youth  category  were  parents. 
Other  data  is  shown  in  Tables  1 and  2. 


TABLE  1 

Agt  of  Participonts-Studtnt  Inttrtst 
Invtntonr:  Swmmtr,  1965 


Aft 

College  Students 

Employed  Youth 

18  and  under 

105 

87 

19 

370 

295 

20 

17 

55 

21 

1 

13 

22  and  over 

2 

4 

495 

454 

Sourca:  Stodant  Intaraat  Invantary,  Skillad  Manpawar  Sorvay:  1965. 


TABLE  2 

Ptrtenal  Data  af  Participants: 
Summer,  1965 


Sax  Marital  Status 

Participants Malt  Ftmalt Marritd  Divorced 

Collagt  Students  241  254  18  ® 

Employed  Youth  179  775  131  6 

Saurca:  Student  Intaraat  Invantary,  Skillad  Manpawar  Sorvay:  1965 


Yes 

4 

59 


Hove  Children? 

No  No  Response 

379  112 

274  121 


who  participated  were  high  school 
graduates. 

There  were  38  non-graduates  par- 
ticipating in  the  study.  Each  had 
one  or  more  reasons  for  leaving  high 
school  with  the  desire  to  become 
married  being  the  most  fre<juently 
cited. 

TABLE  5 


Reosons  lor  Leoving  High  School 
Reasons  R^sponus 


Hod  to  work 

Encouraged  to  Work 

Wanted  to  Earn  Money 

Received  Job  Offer 

Lacked  Ability  in  School  . . • • 
Lacked  Interest  in  School  . . . . 
Couldn’t  Get  Practical  Courses 
Asked  to  Leave  by  School 

Authorities  

Entered  Military  Service 

Wanted  to  Get  Married 

Were  in  Poor  Health 

Hod  Family  Problems 

Other 


5 

3 

10 

2 

4 
9 
4 

4 

6 

15 

5 

11 

6 


Source.  Student  Intaraat  Inventory, 
Skilled  Manpower  Survey:  1965. 


As  one  would  expect,  nearly  all 
the  college  students  group  followed 
the  college  preparatory  curriculum. 
It  is  significant  that  twenty-three  per 
cent  of  the  employed  youth  had  also 
pursued  a college  preparatory  curric- 
ulum rather  than  one  of  the  general 
or  vocational  programs.  Does  this 
indicate  unrealistic  career  aims  or 
delayed  college  plans?  In  part,  yes. 
Likely,  too,  this  is  an  indication  of 
the  frequently  noted  lack  of  “status” 
or  “prestige”  in  many  vocational 
programs.  The  total  res^nses  in 
Table  3 exceed  the  participants  in- 
dicating that  some  students  checked 
more  than  one  curriculum. 


TABLE  3 

Curriculum  Followed 

During  High  School 

College 

Employed 

Curriculum 

Student 

Youth 

College  Preparatory  . . 

. ..  400 

106 

General 

46 

178 

Vocational 

11 

25 

Agricultural 

9 

19 

Business  & Office.  . . 

34 

128 

Distributive 

0 

9 

Home  Economics. . . . 

2 

26 

Trade  8i  Industrial . . . 

7 

23 

Sources  Student  Inv^ntocy, 

SIcilUd  Manpower  Survey:  1965. 


TABLE  4 

Highest  Grade  Completed 

College 

Employed 

Grode 

9 

Student 

Youth 

2 

10 

— 

10 

11 

— 

26 

12 

Ill 

396 

13 

359 

— — 

14 

13 

— — 

No  Response 

12 

20 

495 

Source • Student  lnt#r#tt  lnv#ntofyt 
Skilled  Manpower  Surveys  1965. 


Table  4 indicates  the  highest 
school  grade  completed  at  the  time  of 
the  survey.  Many  of  the  student  cate- 
gory permitted  some  time  to  elapse 
between  high  school  and  college.  At 
the  time  of  the  survey  they  were  en- 
rolled in  grade  13  but  had  not  yet 
completed  it.  This  explains  the  large 
vote  for  12th  grade  completion  among 
this  group.  Thirteen  students  indi- 
cated they  had  completed  grade  14. 
It  seems  more  likely  they  were  en- 
rolled in  grade  14  at  the  time  the 
study  was  conducted.  Only  one  year 
had  elapsed  since  their  graduation 
from  high  school.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  employed  youth 


Thirty  per  cent  of  the  employed 
youth  participating  in  the  study  had 
held  two  or  more  full-time  jobs  during 
the  preceding  year.  A large  number 
of  college  students  reported  summer 
jobs.  The  survey  occurred  during 
the  second  summer  following  high 
school  graduation.  This  would  permit 
some  to  have  held  two  full-time  jobs 
during  summer  months.  Table  6 pre- 
sents other  facts. 


TABLE  6 
Full-Timt  Jobs 
Hold  in  Lost  Ytor 

Collage 

Jobs  Held  Students 

0  

1  

2  

3 

4 or  more . . 

No  response 


179 

204 

52 

9 

6 

45 

495 


Employed 

Youth 


54 

246 

103 

24 

9 

18 

454 


Source!  Student  Interest  Inventory, 
Skilled  Manpower  Survey:  1965. 


One  question  asked  in  the  Student 
Interest  Inventory  sought  to  determine 
how  students  andyouth  were  presently 
occupied.  Each  respondent  could 
check  one,  two,  or  more  of  the  eight 
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TABLE  8 

Rtlotionship  and  EHoctlvonass  of  School  Trolning  to  Job 
N-339 


cateeories  ptovided.  Table  7 shows 

respSnses.  A few  of  the  student  I.  y...  P«»-t  i<* 

group  had  completed  some  college  which  you  rocoivod  specific  school  training? 

and  were  now  in  military  service. 

Several  youth  had  completed  some  2.  ont  rolotod  to  thot  for  which  you  trained?  

employment  before  entering  the  mili- 
tary. Significantly  I many  of  the  youth  Wos  your  school  troining  helpful 
who  entered  employment  upon  leaving 

or  completing  high  school  were  now  3.  in  getting  your  first  job?  

encased  in  additional  schooling.  This  ...  ImmIO 

may  represent  some  of  the  106  youth  4.  in  gtlling  . Ii.«  i<*  *«h  »«.  poy  « o high.,  I».l.  . . 

in  this  category  5.  i.  gwii.g  •»  «>•  i*?  

prep  curriculum  in  high  school,  (oee 

Table  3).  ^ w.:  Sto^nt  lnt«r.»t  Invwtory,  SkilW  Monpowur  Surv.y:  1965. 

college  category  (15.4%)  were  cur- 
rently unemployed  or  on  layoff. 


Employed  youth 


Yes 

No 

No  Response 

91 

210 

38 

140 

162 

37 

202 

137 

0 

105 

168 

66 

71 

187 

81 

TABLE  7 


Present  Occupation  of  Participants 


Occupotion 


College  Employed 

Student  Tou*h 


Attending  school  full-time  . . 407 
Attending  school  port-time.  . 24 

Employed  full-time 107 

Employed  port-time 161 

Unemployed 66 

On  loyoff 6 

In  military  service 7 

Other  (housewife,  etc.)  10 


12 

33 
300 

34 
60 
10 
33 
71 


Sourca:  Studant  Intaratt  Invantary, 
Skillad  Manpawar  Survay:  1965. 


Youth  who  entered  employment 
upon  leaving  or  completing  high 
school  were  asked  a series  of  ques- 
tions about  the  relationship  and 
effectiveness  of  their  school  training 
to  their  present  job.  Three  hundred 
thirty-nine  youth  participated  in  this 
series  of  questions.  Table  8 indicates 
a ratio  in  excess  of  two  to  one  did 
not  locate  in  employment  for  which 
they  received  specific  school  training. 
This  is  not  surprising  since  previous 
data  indicated  twenty-three  per  cent 
of  the  employed  youth  participating 
had  pursued  a college  preparatory 
ciifficulum.  An  additional  thirty-nine 
per  cent  followed  a general  curricu- 
lum. A majority  felt  their  school 
training  was  helpful  in  getting  their 
first  job  but  did  not  feel  it  helped  get 
a first  job  with  more  pay  or  on  a 
higher  level  than  those  without  such 
training. 


TABLE  9 

Liking  For  Present  Job 
N-339 

Employed  youth 

Yes  No  No  Response 


281 

56 

2 

I.  find  tosks  

228 

111 

0 

199 

132 

8 

0.  tttl  salary  is  

275 

64 

0 

259 

76 

4 

193 

137 

9 

0.  faal  an  opporiunity  to  

7.  expect  to  seek  o new  job  within  the  year?  

121 

202 

16 

Sourca:  Studant  Intaraat  Invantory,  Skillad  Manpowar  Survay:  1965. 


This  group  of  employed  youth  Vi  sre 
then  asked  how  they  liked  their  pres- 
ent job.  The  339  participants  in  this 
series  of  questions  seemed  in  general 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  position. 
The  greatest  dissatisfaction  was  in 
opportunity  for  advancement  (40%) 
followed  closely  by  unsatisfactory 
salary  (39%)  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  work  (33%  of  the  respondents). 

A valuable  contribution  to  this 
regional  study  is  provided  in  a report 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Their  report  presents  informa- 
tion on  the  entry  jobs  obtained  by  the 
nation’s  employment  bound  youth— both 


high  school  graduates  and  dropouts. 
Some  guidelines  for  establishing 
training  programs  are  revealed.  For 
example,  sixty-three  per  cent  of  the 
female  graduates  find  entry  employ- 
ment in  one  major  occupational  group 
-•clerical!  In  addition,  eleven  per 
cent  of  all  dropouts  are  employed  in 
this  group.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the 
male  graduates  and  twenty-three  per 
cent  of  the  male  nongraduates  find 
entry  employment  as  operatives.  An 
addition^  eighteen  per  cent  of  all 
nongraduates  find  employment  as 
service  workers.  See  Table  10  for 
additional  information. 


90 

ERIC 


TABLE  10 

Employment  Stotus  and  Major  Occupation  Group  of  tho  Nation's  Juno,  1961,  High  School  Groduotos 
Not  Enrolled  In  Col  logo  ond  Nongroduotos  Who  Dropped  Out  of  School 

In  1961,  By  Sox,  October  1961 


Employment  status  and 
major  occupation  group 


June  1961 
high  school 
graduates 

Nongraduates  who 
dropped  out  of 
school  in  1961 

Both 

sexes  Male  Female 

sexes  Male  Female 

Civilian  noninstitutional 

population  (thousands) 

In  labor  force 

Number  (thousands) 

Percent  of  population 

Employed 

Number  (thousands) 

Unemployed 

Percent  of  labor  force 

Percent  distribution  of 
employed  by  occupation 

Professional,  technical,  and 

kindred  workers 

Managers,  officials,  and 

proprietors,  except  farm 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers  . . 

Sales  workers 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and 

kindred  workers 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 
Private  household  workers  . . . 
Service  workers,  except 

private  household 

Farmers,  farm  managers, 

laborers,  and  foremen  

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 


916 

345 

571 

354 

179 

175 

730 

297 

433 

239 

150 

89 

79.7 

86.1 

75.8 

67.5 

83.8 

50.9 

599 

242 

357 

175 

108 

67 

17.9 

18.5 

17.6 

26.8 

28.0 

★ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

★ 

1.5 

— 

2.5 

1.1 

1.8 

★ 

.2 

.4 

— 

— 

— 

★ 

41.6 

9.9 

63.2 

11.4 

7.3 

★ 

5.7 

4.5 

6.5 

4.5 

3.6 

★ 

4.2 

9.9 

.3 

2.8 

4.5 

★ 

18.2 

31.0 

9.6 

17.0 

22.7 

★ 

2.8 

— 

4.8 

9.7 

1.8 

★ 

8.7 

6.6 

10.1 

18.2 

12.7 

★ 

7.5 

14.0 

3.1 

24.4 

28.2 

★ 

9.5 

23.6 

— 

10.8 

17.3 

★ 

* Percent  not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  100,000. 

Source:  U.  S.  Doportmont  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Advance  Summary  Special  Labor  Force  Report,  •'Employment 
of  1961  High  School  Graduates  and  Dropouts,”  October  1961,  p-  4. 


TABLE  11 


The  closing  section  of  the  Student 
Interest  Inventory  asked  participants 
to  look  through  a list  of  188  occupa- 
tions. (The  employer  phase  of  the 
Skilled  Manpower  &rvey  was  based 
upon  these  same  occupations.)  They 
were  then  asked  to  indicate  an  inter- 
est in  additional  training  for  any 
of  them. 

In  light  of  the  entry  jobs  obtained 
by  the  nation’s  employment  bound 
youth  (Table  10)  it  is  not  surprising 
that  clerical  and  service  occupations 
dominate  the  requests.  Table  11  pre- 
sents the  top  requests,  in  order  of 
frequency,  by  our  region’s  youth. 


Summary 

Nine  hundred  forty-nine  graduates 
and  dropouts  from  the  twenty  par- 
ticipating districts  contributed 
views  on  their  first  year  out  of 
high  school.  Replies  were  sepa- 
rated into  those  who  became  college 
students  (493)  and  those  who  en- 
tered employment  (434). 


Requests  For  Training  By  Regional  Youth 
(in  order  of  frequency) 

Occupation 

Secretary 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Operator 

Accountant 

Receptionist 

Registered  Nurse 

Beautician 

Commercial  Artist 

Clerk-typist 

Bookkeeper 

Drafting  & Design  Technician 
Medical  Lab  Technician 
Practical  Nurse 
General  Office  Worker 
Buyer 

Medical  Office  Assistant 
Automobile  Mechanic 
Stenographer 
Draftsman 
Die  Maker 

Dental  Office  Assistant 
Sales  Manager 
Office  Manager 

Source:  Student  Interest  Inventory, 

Skilled  Manpower  Survey:  1965. 


Among  the  employed  youth,  29% 
had  married— 13%  were  parents. 
Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployed youth  had  pursued  a college 
preparatory  curriculum  rather  than 
a general  or  vocational  curriculum. 
During  the  first  year,  30%  had  held 
two  or  more  full-time  jobs— 13% 
were  currently  unemployed  or  on 
layoff.  Significantly,  ten  per  cent 
were  now  engaged  in  some  form  of 
additional  schooling.  In  reference 
to  their  current  job,  40%  felt  no 
opportunity  for  advancement— 39% 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  salary 
*’33%  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
work. 

Nationally,  63%  of  female  grad- 
uates and  11%  of  all  dropouts  find 
entry  employment  in  clerical  occu- 
pations. Thirty-one  per  cent  of  all 
male  graduates  and  23%  of  the  male 
dropouts  find  entry  employment  as 
operatives.  Eighteen  per  cent  of 
all  nongraduates  find  employment 
as  service  workers.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  to  find  that  clerical 
and  service  occupations  dominate 
the  requests  for  additional  train- 
ing by  our  region’s  youth. 
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Employers 
Detail  Their  Needs 


National  and  State 
Labor  Market  Trends 

The  national  labor  force  will  increase 
nearly  20%  during  the  1960’s  to  a total 
of  87  million  persons.  Workers  under 
25  will  account  for  46% of  this  growth. 
One  out  of  three  workers  will  be  a 
woman. 

The  state  labor  force  will  increase 
from  2.9  million  in  I960  to  3.7  million 
in  1970.  Sixty  per  cent  of  this  growth 
will  be  from  workers  under  age  25 • 
Women  will  account  for  30%  of  the 
labor  force.  The  labor  force  in  this 
four-county  area  in  I960  was  98,392 
with  an  increase  to  117,000  antici- 
pated by  1970. 

The  United  States  has  a highly 
mobile  labor  force.  Eight  million 
workers  made  1 1/4  million  job  changes 
in  a recent  year.  Two-thirds  of  these 
changes  were  to  a completely  differ- 
ent industry,  while  about  one-half 
were  to  a completely  different  occu- 
pation. Seven  per  cent  of  all  male 
workers  are  now  living  in  a county 
different  from  the  one  in  which  they 
were  living  a year  before! 

The  number  of  employees  in  ser- 


vice industries  now  out-numbers  those 
in  production  industries.  Production 
industries  include  all  workers  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  agriculture,  con- 
struction, and  mining.  Service  indus- 
tries include  all— except  the  self- 
employed— working  in  trade,  govern- 
ment services,  transportation,  com- 
munication, utilities,  finance,  real 
estate,  insurance  and  all  other  services 
except  domestic. 

As  our  technology  advances,  pro- 
portionately fewer  workers  will  be 
required  to  produce  the  goods  we  need. 
At  the  same  time,  more  workers  will 
be  needed  to  provide  the  increasing 
services  required  by  a rising  standard 
of  living.  By  1970,  production  type 
employment  will  increase  17%— service 
type  employment  will  increase  30%. 

In  the  four  county  area,  service 
workers  have  exceeded  production 
workers  since  the  late  1950’ s.  The 
difference  is  undoubtedly  greater 
than  average  in  this  area  due  to  the 
presence  of  large  governmental  in- 
stallations. 
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Employers  will  retire  at  least  a 
ligh  school  diploma  for  more  and  more 
ijobs.  Nevertheless,  7.5  million  young 
people  entering  the  national  labor 
force  during  the  1960’s  will  not  have 
completed  high  school. 

A Michigan  study  in  I960  revealed 
that  62.2%  of  the  unemployed  job 
applicants  had  failed  to  finish  high 
school.  This  compares  with  26.7% 
who  were  high  school  graduates  and 
8.1%  who  had  some  college. 

Figure  2 summarizes  some  of  the 
most  significant  trends  in  employment: 


Regional  Employment 
Details 

An  idea  of  the  size  of  the  labor 
force,  male  and  female,  and  the  num- 
ber employed  in  the  region  is  pre- 
sented in  Table  12. 

Employment  in  the  four  counties 
in  I960  totaled  93,015  men  and  wom- 
en. Calhoun  County  comprised  55% 
of  this  total. 

Approximately  45%  of  the  male  em- 
ployment in  the  region  is  in  two  ma- 
jor occupation  groups:  a)  craftsmen, 

foremen,  and  kindred  workers,  and 
b)  operatives  and  kindred  workers. 
Table  13  also  shows  that  over  one- 
third  of  the  employed  women  are  in 
one  group— clerical,  sales,  and  kin- 
dred workers.  These  three  occupa- 
tion groups  account  for  over  50%  of 
the  total  regional  employment.  It  is 
also  significant  that  each  of  these 
three  groups  have  shown  a steady 
growth  over  the  past  three  census 
periods. 


FIGURE  2 

Percent  Change  In  Employment 
1960-1970 
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Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Lobor,  Office  of  Manpower,  Aotomotion  ond  Troining,  July  1963. 


TABLE  12 

Labor  Force  and  Employmant,  by  Stx; 
For  Countits:  1960 


Civilion  Lobor  Foret 

Employed  Workers 

County 

Male 

Ftinale 

Male 

Female 

Barry 

8,493 

3,481 

8,061 

3,306 

Branch 

8,473 

4,630 

8,144 

4,394 

Calhoun 

35,895 

18,490 

33,778 

17,285 

Eaton 

13,076 

5,854 

12,541 

5,506 

Totals 

65,937 

32,455 

62,524 

30,491 

Sourcs:  Ue  Se  Cmsus  of  Population:  I960. 


TABLE  13 


Employmtnt  by  Mojor  Occupotion  Group,  by  Stx,  for  Countios:  1940,  1950,  ond  1960 


Barry 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Eatan 

Occupation 

% distribution 

% distribution 

% distribution 

% distribution 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1940 

1950 

1960 

Both  saxes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Proftssionol,  tochnicol,  and  kindred  workers 

6.0 

7.5 

8.9 

5.2 

6.7 

6.8 

7.5 

8.3 

10.5 

6.1 

7.0 

8.4 

Farmers  and  form  managers 

33.1 

18.2 

9.0 

27.1 

18.1 

8.3 

7.7 

4.3 

2.3 

25.1 

14.9 

7.3 

Managers,  officials,  and  prop’s,  exc.  farm 

6.6 

6.6 

5.3 

7.8 

7.9 

7.2 

8.0 

8.0 

7.9 

7.0 

6.6 

6.4 

Clerical,  soles,  and  kindred  workers 

9.2 

13.8 

16.3 

10.0 

14.1 

15.6 

16.5 

18.9 

20.2 

11.1 

15.2 

20.0 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

11.5 

14.8 

15.1 

9.5 

11.9 

12.3 

16.6 

16.9 

15.0 

10.7 

14.9 

16.5 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

11.9 

21.6 

24.1 

16.9 

20.5 

23.2 

19.9 

24.1 

22.1 

16.6 

23.6 

22.3 

Private  household  workers 

3.9 

2.2 

1.8 

3.7 

2.2 

3.4 

3.7 

2.0 

2.0 

3.7 

1.8 

2.8 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

3.4 

4.3 

6.7 

4.1 

7.4 

12.2 

8.1 

9.6 

10.2 

3.9 

5.2 

7.3 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

9.2 

5.9 

2.7 

10.0 

5.6 

3.0 

3.4 

1.9 

1.1 

8.9 

4.8 

2.2 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

4.0 

3.9 

4.9 

4.2 

3.7 

4.2 

7.0 

5.0 

4.1 

5.2 

4.0 

3.7 

Occupation  not  reported 

1.1 

1.1 

5.1 

1.4 

1.8 

3.7 

1.7 

1.1 

4.6 

1.8 

1.9 

3.1 

Male 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1C8.C 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

3.8 

5.4 

7.2 

3.3 

4.4 

4.7 

5.3 

6.6 

9.3 

3.9 

5.1 

6.8 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

39.0 

23.1 

12.1 

33.2 

24.1 

12.0 

10.1 

6.1 

3.4 

30.0 

18.9 

10.2 

Managers,  officials,  and  prop’s,  exc.  farm 

7.1 

7.5 

6.6 

8.4 

9.2 

9.2 

9.5 

9.7 

10.0 

7.7 

7.4 

7.9 

Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers 

5.6 

8.5 

9.6 

7.3 

9.0 

10.2 

12.4 

12.2 

11.8 

7.7 

9.4 

10.8 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

13.7 

18.8 

20.6 

11.6 

15.6 

18.5 

21.8 

23.5 

22.0 

12.4 

18.7 

22.8 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

12.0 

22.0 

26.0 

15.3 

20.9 

24.6 

20.2 

24.5 

24.6 

17.6 

25.7 

26.4 

Private  household  workers 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.0 

.1 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

2.1 

2.7 

3.0 

2.5 

4.5 

6.8 

6.1 

7.2 

6.8 

2.6 

3.3 

4.2 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

11.0 

6.3 

3.3 

12.3 

5.7 

4.0 

4.4 

2.2 

1.4 

10.6 

5.2 

2.9 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

4.7 

4.9 

6.7 

4.9 

4.8 

6.0 

8.5 

7.4 

6.0 

6.1 

5.0 

4.9 

Occupation  not  reported 

.9 

.8 

4.8 

1.1 

1.6 

3.8 

1.5 

.6 

4.5 

1.4 

1.3 

3.0 

Female 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

16.8 

14.3 

12.8 

13.5 

13.1 

10.7 

14.0 

12.4 

12.8 

16.5 

13.7 

12.2 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

3.8 

1.8 

1.6 

2.1 

1.6 

1.5 

.6 

.2 

.2 

2.0 

1.7 

.7 

Managers,  officials,  and  prop’s,  exc.  farm 

4.2 

3.9 

2.3 

4.8 

4.4 

3.4 

3.5 

4.0 

3.8 

3.6 

3.8 

3.1 

Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers 

26.6 

31.4 

32.8 

21.2 

28.1 

25.6 

28.5 

34.3 

36.5 

27.1 

34.6 

41.0 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

1.0 

1.7 

1.8 

1.1 

1.6 

.9 

1.4 

1.8 

1.1 

2.6 

2.3 

1.9 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

11.9 

20.5 

19.4 

23.7 

19.6 

20.7 

18.9 

23.3 

17.4 

11.9 

16.6 

12.9 

Privote  household  workers 

22.2 

9.2 

5.8 

18.4 

7.8 

9.4 

13.9 

6.2 

5.6 

21.0 

7.7 

9.1 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

10.1 

9.6 

15.9 

10.8 

15.5 

22.2 

13.7 

15.0 

16.8 

10.2 

11.6 

14.2 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

.5 

4.6 

1.2 

.3 

5.2 

1.2 

.5 

.8 

.6 

.9 

3.5 

.6 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

.6 

.9 

.5 

1.4 

.7 

.8 

2.6 

.6 

.3 

.8 

.6 

1.0 

Occupation  not  reported 

2.2 

1.9 

5.9 

2.6 

2.5 

3.7 

2.3 

1.4 

4.8 

3.4 

3.9 

3.4 

Sources;  L U.S.  C«nsu$  of  Populotion:  1940. 

2.  U.S.  Cmsus  of  Population:  1950. 

3.  U.S.  Cantus  of  Population:  1960. 
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Table  14  gives  us  a view  of  em- 
ployment within  each  county  as  it  is 
sub-divided  into  industry  groups.  An 
idea  of  the  relative  importance  of 
each  type  of  employment  can  be 
gained  by  studying  this  table.  We 
find  that  over  one-third  (35.40%)  of 
the  total  employment  in  the  region  is 
provided  by  manufacturing.  Trade 
(wholesale  and  retail)  accounts  for 
16.82%.  Together  these  two  cate- 
gories comprise  over  52%  of  the  em- 
ployment. A sharp  contrast  is  pro- 
vided by  agriculture  which  now  ac- 
counts for  only  7%  of  the  regional 
employment. 

Ad^tional  insight  is  gained  by 
using  the  broad  industry  categories 
presented  earlier  in  this  chapter. 
Table  14  presents  evidence  to  show 
that  production  industries— the  first 
four  categories  in  the  table— provide 
47.36%  of  the  regional  employment. 
Service  industries,  then,  account  for 
over  one-half  the  employment. 

Information  has  been  presented  for 
regional  employment,  employment  by 
major  occupational  groups,  and  em- 
ployment by  industry  groups.  De- 
tailed insight  into  employment  by 
individual  occupation  is  provided  by 
the  findings  of  the  Skilled  Manpower 
Survey  conducted  in  the  region  during 
the  summer  of  1965.  Volunteers  in 
each  school  district  prepared  a card 
file  of  employers.  Every  enterprise 
with  one  employee  or  more  was  listed. 
Each  employer  was  invited  to  an 
evening  informational  program  in  a 
nearby  school.  Questionnaires  were 
then  mailed  to  each  employer.  Follow- 
up contact  was  made  by  a combina- 
tion of  personal  calls  and  additional 
mailings. 

In  the  three  counties  (plus  the 
portion  of  Eaton)  a total  of  4,279 
employers  of  an  estimated  78,576 
workers  were  contacted.  Of  this 
total,  2,668  employers  (62%)  re- 
sponded. Most  of  the  small  employers 
indicated  by  note  or  verbally  that 
they  operated  a small  business  ven- 
ture with  no  plans  for  expansion. 
They  felt  the  survey  did  not  concern 
them  and  chose,  therefore,  not  to 
participate.  All  major  employers 
participated.  The  1,611  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  survey  represented 
32,199  employees— 41%  of  the  em- 
ployment estimated  for  the  three 
counties  plus  the  portion  of  Eaton. 
Table  15  gives  further  information. 


TABLE  14 


Employment  By  Major  Industry  Group,  By  County;  1960 

County 


Industry  Group 

Barry 

Branch 

Colhoun 

Eoton 

Totol 

1.  Production  Industries 

Agriculture,  forestry  & fisheries.  • . 

1,389 

1,484 

1,868 

1,759 

6,500 

(6.99) 

Mining  (send,  grovel,  oil,  etc.).  . . . 

27 

12 

146 

52 

237 
( .25) 

Construction 

623 

539 

2,130 

1,104 

4,396 

(4.72) 

Manufacturing 

4,531 

3,704 

18,591 

6,064 

32,890 

(35.40) 

II.  Service  Industries 

Utilities^ 

432 

569 

2,811 

877 

4,689 

(5.04) 

Trode2 

1,575 

2,505 

8,519 

3,033 

15,632 

(16.82) 

Finance,  Insurance  & Real  Estate  . 

258 

231 

2,150 

549 

3,188 

(3.43) 

Business,  Repair  & Personal 
Services 

633 

932 

3,567 

1,178 

6,310 

(6.79) 

Other  Services3 

1,259 

1,789 

7,055 

2,296 

12,399 

(13.33) 

Public  Administrotion 

247 

387 

2,457 

755 

3,846 

(4.14) 

Not  reported 

393 

386 

1,769 

380 

2,928 

(3.15) 

Total  County  Employment 

11,367 

12,538 

51,063 

18,047 

93,015 

(100.06) 

Note:  Number  in  parentheses  indicotes  percentoges  of  totol  regional  employment  in  each  industry  group. 

Totol  slightly  exceeds  100%  due  to  rounding  of  eoch  group  to  two  ploces. 

1 Includes  tronsportotion,  communicotion  and  other  utilities. 

^Includes  wholesole  ond  retoil  trode. 

3|ncludes  medicol  ond  heolth  services,  educotion  services,  other  professionol  ond  reloted  services. 
Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Populotion:  1960. 


TABLE  15 


Participation  in  Skilltd  Manpower  Survey: 
Summer,  1965 


Industry  Group 

Employers  Contacted 

Active  Porticipants 

% Participoti 

Manufacturing 

222 

106 

47.7 

Traded 

1,795 

583 

32.5 

Service^ 

2,262 

922 

40.7 

Total 

4,279 

1,611 

37.7 

^Includes  wholesoie  ond  retoil  trode. 

^Includes  oil  forms  of  services  ond  other  non-monufocturing. 
Source:  Skilled  Monpower  Survey:  1965 


The  Skilled  Manpower  Survey 
questionnaire  was  divided  into  ten 
categories  such  as  “Clerical  Occu- 
pations.” A total  of  182  individual 
occupations  were  listed  in  numerical  • 
sequence  within  the  ten  categories. 
(The  data  in  the  remainder  of  this 
chapter  show  numerical  sequence 
numbers  and  occupational  titles  as 
they  appeared  on  the  questionnaire.) 


Since  the  survey  wns  concerned  with 
education  for  employment-bound  youth 
—those  who  likely  would  not  be  college 
graduates— occupations  generally  re- 
quiring a Bachelor’s  degree  or  more 
were  not  listed.  Space  was  provided 
in  each  category  for  writing  in  occu- 
pations that  may  have  been  neglected. 
The  questionnaire  format  is  shown  in 
the  appendix  of  this  report. 


The  results  of  this  survey  com- 
prise the  balance  of  this  chapter. 
Table  16  is  a succinct  presentation 
of  major  findings.  It  both  summarizes 
and  introducers  the  reader  to  the  de- 
tailed information  which  follows. 
Occupations  having  significant  ex- 
pansion and  replacement  needs  are 
listed  in  the  table  in  order  of  magni- 
tude. Each  of  these  * ’demand”  oc- 
cupations is  noted  if  it  is  also  con- 
sidered by  employers  to  be  ’’hard  to 
fill.”  Another  notation  is  made  if 
employers  are  interested  in  additional 
training  for  their  present  employees. 

Fifty-three  ’’demand”  occupations 
are  listed  in  Table  16.  Forty-five 
(83%)  are  from  three  major  occupation 
groups.  Twenty-one  occupations 
(40%)  belong  to  clerical,  sales  and 
kindred  workers.  Thirteen  occupa- 
tions (24%)  may  be  grouped  as  ser- 
vice workers.  Eleven  (21%)  are  from 
the  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 
workers  grouping. 

Information  has  been  presented 
(Table  13)  showing  that  over  one* 
third  of  all  female  and  10%  of  all 
male  workers  in  the  region  are  em- 
ployed in  one  major  occupation  group- 
clerical,  sales  and  kindred  workers. 
The  Skilled  Manpower  Survey  yields 
additional  details.  The  occupation 
of  ’’retail  salesperson,”  for  example, 
is  in  acute  demand,  employers  con- 
sider it  a hard  to  fill  job,  and  are 
interested  in  additional  training  for 
retail  salespersons  now  working.  The 
evidence  is  strong  that  a training 
program(s)  to  prepare  and  up-grade 
these  workers  is  needed.  This  is 
only  one  example  of  many  training 
program  suggestions  that  may  be 
gained  from  a careful  study  of  Table 
16  and  subsequent  information. 

Present  employment  together  with 
projected  needs  in  each  of  the  indi- 
vidual occupations  is  shown  in  Table 
17.  The  figures  presented  are  the 
result  of  statistical  projections  from 
the  participating  employers  to  yield 
trends  for  the  complete  group.  The 
formulae  used  for  this  projection  is 
presented  in  the  appendix.  Projected 
needs  are  classified  into  expansion 
and  replacement  demands  in  three 
industry  groupings:  manufacturing, 

trade,  and  service.  This  detailed 
method  of  reporting  the  data  may  be 
helpful  in  planning  the  direction  of 
certain  training  programs. 

Data  such  as  that  found  in  Tables 
16  and  17  should  be  used  with  care. 
The  results  should  be  interpreted  in 
light  of  the  survey  technique,  the 
groups  participating,  trends  in  the 
labor  market,  similar  occupations. 


etc.  A few  examples  will  suffice  to 

illustrate  the  need  for  careful  inter- 
pretation: 

1)  Occupation  114,  business  machine 
serviceman,  is  reported  as  low  in 
employment  with  virtually  no  pro- 
jected need.  National  trends  do 
not  agree.  Analysis  reveals  that 
many  large  offices  in  the  area  have 
service  contracts  with  companies 
like  IBM.  These  companies  have 
their  offices  in  cities  outside  the 
region  covered  by  this  survey. 

2)  Occupation  033i  barbers,  seems 
far  too  low  in  total  employment 
and  projected  needs.  Barbers  are 
largely  self*employed.  It  was 
mentioned  earlier  that  small  em- 
ployers generally  had  few  plans 
for  expansion,  felt  the  survey  did 
not  concern  them,  and  most  chose 
not  to  participate.  A small  sample, 
of  course,  decreases  the  validity 
of  the  projection. 

3)  The  shortage  of  tailors  has  been 
pointed  out  in  national  studies. 
Are  female  seamstresses  doing 
some  of  the  alterations,  etc.  for- 
merly done  by  male  tailors?  Should 
these  two  occupations  (036  and 
039)  be  combined  and  studied 
further. 

4)  The  employment  and  projected 
need  for  assemblers  (occupation 
073)  is  high,  yet  a formal  training 
program  is  not  necessary. 

3)  Farmers  were  not  surveyed  and 
farm  occupations  are  not  reported. 
Census  studies,  however,  reveal 
such  employment  in  the  region  is 
steadily  declining  and  now  repre- 
sents less  than  10%  of  total  em- 
ployment. 

6)  The  number  of  bus  drivers,  occupa* 
tion  16 1,  seems  much  too  high 
until  one  recognizes  that  this  in- 
cludes school  bus  drivers,  usually 
a part*time  job. 

7)  The  number  of  chemical  techni- 
cians (occupation  073)  per  se,  is 
low.  A survey  two  years  ago  by 
Kellogg  Community  College,  how- 
ever, revealed  that  graduates  of 
such  a training  program  are  also 
employed  as  metallurgical  tech* 
nicians  (occupation  092)  and 
quality  control  technicians  (occu- 
pation 100). 

8)  The  large  numbers  reported  in 
’’other  occupations”  at  the  end  of 
each  list  may  include  profession- 
als, proprietors,  etc.  that  this 
survey  was  not  intended  to  cover. 
It  may  also  involve  the  reporting 
of  job  titles  synonymous  to  those 
provided. 


TABLE  16 

Expansion  & Rtplactmtnt 
Nttds  by  Magnitudt:  Summtr,  1965 


Five 

Occupation  Yeor  Need 

083  Foreman 1704  * t 

024  Retail  Salesperson 1068  * t 

008  General  office  worker 1028 

006  Clerk-typist 898 

089  Machine  operator 773 

060  Waiter/Waitress 666 

057  Service  station  attendant 618 

014  Secretary  558  * t 

073  Assembler 528 

112  Automobile  mechanic 504  * t 

069  Nurse’s  aide 417  t 

017  Stockboy 381 

003  Bookkeeper 372  * 

016  Stenographer 352 

004  Cashier 347 

085  Inspector 339 

068  Nurse  (registered) 315  * 

136  Laborer 314 

046  Janitor 289 

170  Truck  Driver  (local) 287 

039  Cook  or  chef 284  * t 

026  Route  solesmon 280  * 

022  Insurance  agent  or  broker 271  * 

067  Nurse  (practical) 261  * t 

040  Dishwasher 256 

023  Manufacturer’s  sales  representative  . 252  * 

091  Machinist,  all-round 236  * t 

025  Real  estate  salesman  or  broker  ....  216  * t 

001  Accountant 214  * 

048  Laundry  & dry  cleaning  worker  ....  208 

047  Kitchen  helper  204 

007  Electronic  data  processing 

operator 203  * t 

106  Welder  and  flame  cutter ...  198  * t 

129  Carpenter 196  * t 

161  Bus  driver 185  t 

120  Millwright 171  * t 

028  Wholesale  salesman 169  * t 

010  Office  machine  operator 166  * t 

042  Fireman 152* 

052  Policeman 140  * t 

011  Office  manager 136  * 

093Molder 136* 

012  Postal  clerk 134 

104  Tool  maker 132  *t 

119  Maintenance  electrician 127  * t 

080  Draftsman 125  * t 

140  Plumber  and  pipefitter 123  * t 

171  Truck  driver  (over-the-road) 122 

096  Power  truck  operator 118 

027  Sales  manager 114  * 

015  Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 112 

013  Receptionist 110 

049  Moil  carrier 106 


* Employers  contidor  this  o "hard  to  fill’’  job. 
So#  Table  18. 

t Employers  ore  interested  in  odditionol  troining 
for  present  workers.  See  Table  19. 
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Occupotion 

CUrical  Occupations 

001  Accountant 

002  Bank  clerk 

003  Bookkeeper 

004  Cashier 

005  Claim  adjuster 

006  Clerk-typist 

007  Electronic  Data  processing  operator . 

008  General  office  worker 

009  Hotel/motel  room  clerk 

010  Office  machine  operator 

011  Office  manager 

012  Postal  clerk 

013  Receptionist 

014  Secretary 

015  Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 

016  Stenographer 

017  Stockboy 

018  Teller 

019  Other  clerical  occupations 

Soles  Occupations 

020  Buyer 

021  Consultant 

022  Insurance  agent  or  broker 

023  Manufacturer* s sales  representative 

024  Retail  salesperson 


TABLE  17 

Regional  Employment  ond  Projections  for  Next  Five  Years: 

Summer,  1965 

EttimatudI 
Employment 


486 

88 

895 

470 

140 

1722 

432 

2291 

23 

318 

503 

394 

199 

1266 

252 

543 

397 

363 

1519 

320 

15 

387 

299 

2668 


025 

026 

027 

028 
029 


Real  estate  salesman  or  broker 176 

Route  salesman 307 

Sales  manager 380 

Wholesale  salesman 412 

Other  sales  occupations 407 


liected 

feede 

Mfg. 

ExDsn  Rpimt 

Trade 

Expsn  Rpimt 

214 

34 

19 

18 

16 

36 

81 

372 

21 

25 

68 

347 

81 

151 

57 

898 

69 

86 

41 

16 

203 

23 

17 

5 

4 

1028 

63 

121 

59 

81 

50 

13 

166 

2 

17 

9 

136 

2 

2 

5 

18 

134 

10 

18 

no 

6 

10 

4 

558 

32 

63 

31 

16 

112 

12 

15 

27 

31 

352 

25 

38 

13 

13 

381 

135 

237 

92 

2 

111 

587 

6 

6 

41 

87 

17 

8 

38 

22 

5 

271 

189 

252 

21 

10 

1068 

469 

544 

216 

138 

280 

6 

8 

123 

114 

15 

15 

25 

49 

169 

23 

65 

70 

9 

149 

12 

8 

34 

25 

Service 

Expen  Rpimt 


68 

18 

59 

34 

16 

143 

23 

143 

39 

34 

18 

18 

122 

9 

57 

2 

36 

100 

2 

5 

156 

27 

30 

106 

5 

5 

2 

39 


59 

18 

118 

81 

41 

543 

131 

561 

50 

86 

75 

106 

54 

294 

18 

206 

7 

54 

323 


115 

5 

25 

no 

5 

31 


Service  Occupotions 

non  RnL«r  

81 

33 

9 

22 

25 

2 

61 

41 

16 

Uw  1 DOKcry  

5 

5 

5 

72 

42 

4 

4 

m 

V iw 

109 

27 

13 

5 

2 / 

U9 

98 

23  75 

DOOUTICIQri  eeeeeeeeeeee 

16 

23 

22 

6 

116 

76 

4 

15 

4 

7 JO 

32  97 

Ooo  wOiMCriCi  couiiTcr  aTTcnuuiii  • • • • • 

608 

284 

2 

104 

49 

177 

256 

25 

104 

52  75 

5 

398 

152 

16 

16 

5 147 

38 

32 

7 on 

32 

27 

7 

28 


TABLE  17  Continued 


Occupotion 

045  Hotel/motel  housekeeper  . . . . 

046  Janitor 

047  Kitchen  helper 

048  Laundry  & dry  cleaning  worker 

049  Mail  carrier 

050  Meatcutter 

051  Plant  security  guard 

052  Policeman 

053  Radio  and  TV  announcer  . . . . 

054  Radio  and  TV  station  engineer 

055  Restaurant  manager 

056  Seamstress 

057  Service  station  attendant  . . . . 

058  Stationary  engineer 

059  Tailor  

060  Waiter/waitress 

061  Other  service  occupations  . . . 

Health  Care  Occupotions 

062  Dental  office  assistant  .... 

063  Dental  hygienist 

064  Dietitian 

065  Medical  office  assistant.  . . . 

066  Medical  lab  technician 

067  Nurse  (practical) 

068  Nurse  (registered) 

069  Nurse’s  aide 

070  Orderly 

071  X-ray  technician 

072  Other  health  care  occupations 

Manufacturing  Occupations 

073  Assembler 

074  Beater  operator 

075  Chemical  technician 

076  Coremaker 

077  Corrugator  operator 

078  Die  maker 

079  Digester  operator 

080  Draftsman 

081  Drafting  & design  technician. 

082  Electroplater 

083  Foreman 

084  Forge  operator 

085  Inspector 

086  Instrument  maker 

087  Instrumentation  technician  . . 

088  Layout  man 

089  Machine  operator 

090  Machine  tool  operator 

091  Machinist,  all-round 

092  Metallurgical  technician.  . . . 


Estimated 

Employment 

Prelected 

Needs 

Expsn  Rpimt 

Trade 

Expsn  Rpimt 

Service 

Expsn  Rpimt 

235 

68 

11 

57 

985 

289 

10 

21 

22 

61 

175 

884 

204 

2 

31 

4 

27 

140 

465 

208 

2 

54 

152 

348 

106 

2 

27 

77 

117 

93 

6 

47 

38 

2 

125 

55 

21 

9 

25 

240 

140 

2 

138 

23 

9 

9 

16 

2 

2 

52 

72 

59 

13 

76 

16 

4 

5 

7 

639 

618 

190 

397 

2 

29 

151 

22 

11 

11 

21 

10 

4 

4 

2 

465 

666 

135 

384 

147 

937 

730 

6 

2 

359 

160 

79 

124 

131 

93 

23 

70 

29 

34 

11 

23 

34 

12 

5 

7 

158 

64 

25 

39 

61 

21 

5 

16 

477 

261 

30 

231 

809 

315 

6 

10 

84 

215 

2910 

417 

107 

310 

57 

36 

9 

27 

41 

18 

9 

9 

1267 

1337 

9 

9 

48 

1271 

1827 

528 

249 

279 

8 

8 

4 

4 

255 

63 

38 

25 

23 

2 

2 

111 

77 

50 

27 

307 

125 

54 

67 

4 

170 

50 

29 

21 

173 

98 

50 

46 

2 

1249 

1704 

1562 

128 

5 

9 

138 

8 

8 

1618 

339 

220 

119 

21 

8 

6 

2 

98 

38 

25 

13 

4972 

773 

159 

580 

9 

25 

907 

93 

61 

21 

11 

485 

236 

140 

78 

18 

61 

27 

21 

6 

29 


TABLE  17  Continued 


Occupotion 


Molder. 


Patternmaker 

Power  truck  operator 

Printer-slotter  operator . . . . . 

Production  control  technician. 
Production  painter 


093 

094 

095 

096 

097 

098 

099 

100  Quality  control  technician 

101  Setup  man 

102  Stationary  fireman  (boiler) 

103  Time  study  technician 

104  Tool  maker 

105  Tool  room  attendant 

106  Welder  and  flame  cutter 

107  Other  manufacturing  occupations.  . . 

108  Other  manufacturing  occupations.  . . 

Mechanics  & Repoirmen  Occupations 

109  Air-conditioning,  refrigeration 

and/or  heating  mechanic 

110  Air-conditioning,  refrigeration 

and/or  heating  technician 

111  Appliance  repairman 

112  Automobile  mechanic 

113  Aviation  mechanic 

1 14  Business  machine  serviceman  .... 

115  Diesel  mechanic 

116  Electronic  technician 

117  Industrial  machinery  repairman.  . . . 

118  Instrument  repairman 

119  Maintenance  electrician 


120  Millwright 

121  Shoe  repairman 

Television  and  radio  repairman 

Watch  repairman 

Jeweler  and  jewelry  repairman 

Other  mechanics  & repairmen 
occupations 

Building  Trades  Occupations 

Architectural  draftsman 

Bricklayer  and  mason 

Cabinet  maker. 

Carpenter 

Civil  and  highway  technician  surveyor 


122 

123 

124 

125 


126 

127 

128 

129 

130 


131  Electrician 

132  Floor  covering  installer 

133  Glazier 

134  Heavy  equipment  operate 

135  Ironworker 

136  Laborer 

137  Painter 

138  Paperhanger 


Estimot^d 

Projected 

Mfg. 

Trade 

Service 

Employment 

Needs 

Expsn 

Rpimt 

Expsn 

Rpimt 

Expsn 

Rpimt 

331 

136 

126 

10 

641 

17 

17 

82 

69 

52 

17 

658 

118 

57 

59 

2 

4 

4 

4 

84 

44 

21 

23 

128 

49 

15 

34 

130 

82 

46 

36 

281 

67 

25 

40 

2 

58 

4 

4 

87 

46 

19 

23 

2 

2 

216 

132 

86 

46 

96 

19 

13 

6 

574 

198 

140 

29 

16 

13 

4428 

868 

524 

82 

25 

13 

2 

5 

80 

128 

9 

604 

210 

22 

67 

58 

4 

4 

16 

13 

12 

9 

37 

37 

2 

4 

13 

5 

11 

2 

125 

55 

18 

5 

25 

7 

660 

504 

4 

6 

219 

189 

50 

36 

16 

9 

7 

2 

11 

2 

2 

13 

7 

7 

46 

21 

6 

2 

4 

9 

445 

94 

46 

38 

4 

4 

2 

44 

2 

2 

226 

127 

52 

46 

13 

5 

11 

561 

171 

65 

98 

4 

4 

11 

45 

36 

25 

9 

2 

11 

7 

5 

2 

4 

4 

582 

366 

34 

17 

104 

49 

81 

81 

47 

17 

2 

2 

2 

11 

134 

78 

67 

11 

40 

28 

4 

6 

16 

2 

334 

196 

2 

6 

31 

14 

111 

32 

50 

32 

5 

27 

220 

61 

4 

18 

5 

27 

7 

88 

63 

27 

9 

18 

9 

16 

7 

5 

2 

210 

93 

54 

39 

29 

938 

314 

33 

54 

93 

134 

238 

76 

2 

8 

34 

32 

5 

4 

2 

2 

TABLE  17  Continued 


Occupation 


Estimated  Projactad  Mfg. 

Employment  Needs  Espsn  Pp'*"* 


139  Plasterer 

140  Plumber  and  pipefitter 

141  Roofer  and  sider 

142  Sheet  metal  worker 

143  Supervisor 

144  Tile  setter 

145  Other  building  trades  occupations.  . . . 

Graphic  Arts  & Printing  Occupations 

146  All-round  printer 

147  Bookbinder. 

148  Commerc.al  artist 

149  Compositor 

150  Electrotyper 

151  Linotype  operator 

152  Lithographic  cameraman 

153  Monotype  operator 

154  Phototypesetting  operator 

155  Photoengraver 

156  Pressmen 

157  Sterotyper 

158  Other  graphic  arts  & printing  occupations 

occupations 

Transportation  Occupotions 

159  Ambulance  driver 

160  Brakeman 

161  Bus  driver 

162  Conductor 

163  Dispatcher 

164  Locomotive  engineer 

165  Locomotive  fireman 

166  Signal  department  worker 

167  Station  agent 

168  Taxi  driver 

169  Tracks  worker 

170  Truck  driver  (local) 

171  Truck  driver  (over-the-roed) 

172  Other  transportation  occupations  .... 

Utilities  Occupotions 

173  Electrical  technician 

174  Installer  and  repairman  (telephone).  . . 

175  Installer  and  repairman  (meter) 

176  Lineman  and  cable  splicer 

177  Meter  reader 

178  Power  plant  operator 

179  Substation  operator 

180  Telephone  operator 

181  Water  department  or  sanitation 

worker 

182  Other  utilities  occupations 


16 

2 

287 

123 

8 

10 

167 

51 

8 

195 

31 

13 

6 

232 

64 

10 

29 

13 

5 

386 

130 

6 

17 

41 

35 

4 

8 

16 

5 

36 

42 

4 

43 

9 

29 

7 

7 

5 

7 

10 

213 

18 

4 

10 

9 

7 

133 

74 

17 

10 

29 

9 

455 

185 

38 

5 

2 

5 

95 

50 

521 

287 

19 

19 

344 

122 

23 

17 

309 

113 

38 

4 

2 

39 

11 

39 

5 

154 

10 

86 

25 

54 

7 

9 

128 

26 

4 

6 

20 

2 

320 

52 

2 

Trad*  S*rvie* 


Expsn  Rpimt 

Expsn 

Rpimt 

2 

66 

39 

5 

20 

18 

5 

7 

18 

7 

5 

23 

84 

4 

7 

12 

5 

29 

9 

2 

7 

3 

7 

5 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

5 

20  27 


9 

79  106 

5 


5 


50 

83 

117 

20 

29 

49 

22 

11 

22 

57 

34 

2 

9 2 

5 

5 5 

7 18 

7 

7 9 

2 

9 32  9 


Source:  Skilled  Manpower  Survey:  1965. 
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Employer  opinion  whether  a job  is 
**hard  to  fill**  and  must  often  be  re* 
cruited  from  outside  the  area  may  be 
incentive  for  establishing  a training 
program.  Table  18  gives  information 
for  those  occupations  that  employers 


consider  **hard  to  fill.** 

Another  large  group  to  be  con- 
sidered when  establishing  programs 
is  employed  adults  seeking  additional 
training  for  updating  and  advancement. 


Table  19  presents  information  for 
those  occupations  in  vdiich  a majority 
of  participating  employers  indicated 
an  interest  in  additional  training  for 
their  employees. 


TABLE  18 

\ 

Occupations  Considared  "Hard  to  Fill": 

Summer,  1965 

"Hard  to  fill?" 

Recruitment  Sources 

Occupation 

Yes 

No 

Totol 

Upgrading 

Areo 

Out>of-Areo 

CUricol  Occupations 

001  Accountant 

. . 57 

29 

86 

22 

47 

23 

003  Bookkeeper 

..  105 

98 

203 

56 

141 

9 

005  Claim  adjuster 

. . 10 

3 

13 

1 

11 

4 

007  Electronic  data  processing  operator  . 

. . 13 

9 

22 

12 

19 

5 

010  Office  machine  operator 

. . 18 

16 

34 

12 

30 

1 

oil  Office  manager 

. . 74 

21 

95 

42 

51 

11 

014  Secretary. 

. . 87 

63 

150 

37 

120 

7 

Soles  Occupotions 

020  Buyer 

. . 48 

16 

64 

37 

26 

8 

022  Insurance  agent  or  broker 

. . 25 

5 

30 

6 

21 

4 

023  Manufacturer's  sales  representative  . 

. . 14 

11 

25 

5 

10 

12 

024  Retail  salesperson 

. . 87 

84 

171 

59 

94 

6 

025  Real  estate  salesman  or  broker  . . . . 

. . 13 

2 

15 

8 

026  Route  salesman 

. . 16 

8 

24 

7 

14 

5 

027  Sales  manager 

. . 68 

11 

79 

40 

25 

16 

028  Wholesale  salesman 

. . 20 

3 

23 

9 

13 

5 

Services  Occupations 

A 

030  Baker 

. . 10 

2 

12 

6 

3 

2 

031  Bakery  helper 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

A 

035  Beautician 

. . 17 

4 

21 

3 

11 

4 

039  Cook  or  chef 

. . 31 

19 

50 

15 

30 

2 

042  Fireman 

4 

3 

7 

6 

4 

045  Hotel/motel  housekeeper 

. . 7 

3 

10 

1 

8 

1 

0^ 

050  Meatc  utter 

. . 12 

6 

18 

9 

6 

2 

052  Policeman 

2 

3 

5 

2 

5 

1 

055  Restaurant  manager 

. . 7 

4 

11 

5 

5 

059  Tailor 

2 

2 

2 

Health  Care  Occupations 

062  Dental  office  assistant 

. . 24 

13 

37 

4 

25 

2 

063  Dental  hygienist 

. . 18 

0 

18 

5 

12 

064  Dietitian 

4 

2 

6 

5 

3 

065  Medical  office  assistant 

. . 29 

17 

46 

3 

26 

3 

066  Medical  lab  technician 

. . 11 

0 

11 

6 

5 

067  Nurse  (practical) 

. . 15 

5 

20 

18 

3 

068  Nurse  (registered) 

. . 40 

9 

49 

2 

45 

8 

070  Orderly 

. . 3 

1 

4 

4 

Manufacturing  Occupotions 

A 

075  Chemical  technician 

. . . 3 

1 

4 

2 

4 

078  Die  maker 

. . . 14 

1 

15 

9 

7 

7 

080  Draftsman 

. . . 16 

9 

25 

6 

21 

10 

081  Drafting  & design  technician 

. . . 11 

2 

13 

4 

8 

4 

083  Foreman 

. . . 42 

14 

56 

44 

21 

13 

32 


TABLE  18  Continued 


Occupotion 

087  Instrumentation  technician 

088  Layout  man 

090  Machine  tool  operator 

091  Machinist,  olUround 

092  Metallurgical  technician 

093  Molder 

100  Quality  control  technician 

101  Setup  man 

102  Stationery  fireman  (boiler) 

103  Time  study  technician 

104  Tool  maker 

106  Welder  and  flame  cutter 

Mechanics  & Repairmen  Occupations 

109  Air<conditioning,  refrigeration 

and/or  heating  mechanic 

110  Air-conditioning,  refrigeration 

and/or  heating  technician 

111  Appliance  repairman 

112  Automobile  mechanic 

113  Aviation  mechanic 

115  Diesel  mechanic 

116  Electronic  technician 

117  Industrial  machinery  repairman.  . . . 

119  Maintenance  electrician 

120  Millwright 

122  Television  and  radio  repairman.  . . . 

123  Watch  repairman 

Building  Trades  Occupotions 

126  Architectural  draftsman 

127  Bricklayer  and  mason 

128  Cabinet  maker 

129  Carpenter 

130  Civil  and  highway  technician  surveyor.  . 

131  Electrician 

132  Floor  covering  installer 

140  Plumber  and  pipefitter 

141  Roofer  and  sider '.  

143  Supervisor 

Graphic  Arts  8i  Printing  Occupations 

146  All-round  printer 

148  Commercial  artist 

150  Electrotyper 

151  Linotype  operator 

152  Lithographic  cameraman 

154  Phototypesetting  operator 

156  Pressman 

Utilities  Occupations 

173  Electrical  technician 

174  Installer  ond  repairman  (telephone) ....  2 


176  Lineman  and  cable  splicer 3 

178  Power  plant  operator 2 


Source:  Skilled  Manpower  Survey:  1965. 


1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

13 

10 

9 

5 

4 

10 

8 

6 

4 

4 

26 

14 

18 

7 

1 

10 

5 

7 

3 

3 

7 

6 

3 

1 

6 

15 

10 

9 

3 

7 

19 

15 

8 

3 

5 

12 

7 

10 

3 

3 

13 

7 

10 

4 

1 

16 

9 

9 

5 

13 

29 

22 

14 

4 

3 

16 

8 

9 

1 

4 

9 

2 

7 

2 

5 

18 

5 

14 

1 

11 

81 

30 

42 

6 

3 

3 

3 

5 

2 

5 

2 

8 

. 2 

5 

3 

4 

19 

'*'11 

10 

5 

5 

29 

17 

19 

5 

4 

14 

13 

8 

3 

12 

4 

6 

4 

3 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

13 

6 

7 

1 

2 

6 

1 

3 

1 

10 

30 

10 

13 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

5 

14 

2 

9 

10 

1 

2 

5 

20 

11 

14 

4 

1 

6 

2 

1 

6 

19 

16 

10 

6 

1 

9 

5 

3 

7 

2 

3 

3 

1 

7 

4 

3 

1 

3 

7 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

9 

5 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

»Hord  to  lill?» 

Yes  No  Totol 

2 
9 
6 

22 
9 
4 

9 
12 

7 

10 

15 

16 


Recruitment  Sources 


Upgrading  Areo 


Out-of-Areo 


13 

5 

13 

70 

3 
5 
8 

15 

24 

10 

12 

4 

3 

9 

4 
20 

4 
9 

10 
15 

5 
13 


8 

7 

6 

4 

2 

2 

6 
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TABLE  19 

Interest  in  Additional  Occupational  Training: 

Summer,  1965 

Occupation 

Would  you  be  interested  in  additional  training 
for  these  workers  in  on  area  school? 

Yes  No 

Clerical  Occupations 

5 

4 

007  nr#\/*AccSnn  AnAPnfAP  . . . . 

12 

9 

UU/  dcciroiiic  auiu  piuwcaain^  wpciuiwi 

13 

13 

Ulv  wTTICC  mucnino  oporuiwr 

76 

63 

niR  T*ll»r  

6 

4 

Soles  Occupations 

81 

75 

7 

6 

UZO  inCQI  CSiQiC  saiOSman  wr  DiOKOi 

12 

8 

Services  Occupations 

y 

6 

5 

% 

3 

3 

11 

10 

27 

16 

3 

3 

10 

7 

5 

1 

7 

4 

nW  Tnilor  

2 

0 

Health  Care  Occupations 

24 

18 

UOa  WTTICC  U5»I»1UIII 

8 

6 

i^CiiTQi  ny^icriisi  ••••••••••••••••• 

3 

7 

5 

12 

6 

7 

6 

4 

1 

Manufacturing  Occupations 

3 

0 

3 

3 

9 

4 

17 

6 

10 

2 

UO 1 l^rQTTiny  Oi  Qcaign  

4 

3 

26 

22 

1 

0 

\jof  insTrumcnTQTion  

8 

4 

8 

3 

15 

6 

6 

2 

ivicTQI iui^icqi  Tccnriiciun 

6 

2 

7 

4 

5 

4 

IUa  olOTioncry  iiremun  vDoncr; 

7 

4 

10 

5 

15 

7 
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TABLE  19  Continued 

Would  you  be  interested  in  additional  training 

for  these  workers  in  on  area 

school? 

Occupation 

Yes 

No 

Mechanics  & Repoirmen  Occupotions 

12 

109  Air-conditioning,  refrigeration  and/or  heating  mechanic 

4 

o 

110  Air-conditioning,  refrigeration  and/or  heating  technician 

5 

11 

A 

7 

61 

17 

112  Automobile  

2 

1 

14 

4 

1 117  IndustriQi  inocnin^ry  repairman 

22 

A 

w 

119  Maintenance  electrician 

13 

2 

8 

2 

122  Television  and  radio  repairman  • • • ^ 

1 

Building  Trades  Occupations 

o 

1 

3 

126  Architectural  draftsman 

5 

0 

11 

10 

3 

0 

130  Civil  and  highway  technician  surveyor 

10 

3 

4 

3 

132  rioor  covering  instaiier 

3 

0 

1 136  Ironworlcer  •••••••••••••••• 

10 

6 

10 

7 

140  Plumber  and  pipetitter 

9 

7 

Grophic  Arts  & Printing  Occupations 

8 

1 

3 

3 

1 148  Commercial  artist 

5 

2 

4 

3 

151  Linotype  operator 

5 

4 

Tronsportotion  Occupations 

2 

0 

159  Ambulance  driver 

4 

4 

Utilities  Occupations 

4 

1 

2 

0 

174  Installer  end  repairman  ^teiepnone; 

5 

. . . 2 

A 

176  Linemen  end  cable  spiicer 

1 

0 

Sources  Skilled  Manpower  Survey:  1965. 
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Summary 

The  national  labor  force  will  in- 
crease nearly  20%  during  the  1960*s. 
Workers  under  age  25  will  account 
for  46%  of  this  growth.  One  out  of 
three  workers  will  be  a woman. 
The  labor  force  is  highly  mobile— 
7%  of  all  male  workers  are  now  liv- 
ing in  a county  different  from  the 
one  in  which  they  lived  a year  be- 
fore. 

The  number  of  employees  in  ser- 
vice industries  now  out-numbers 
those  in  production  industries.  By 
1970,  production  type  employment 
will  increase  17%  but  service  type 
employment  will  rise  30%. 

Approximately  45%  of  the  male 
employment  in  the  region  is  in  two 
major  occupation  groups:  a)  crafts- 
men, foremen,  and  kindred  workers, 
and  b)  operatives  and  kindred  work* 
ers.  Over  one-third  of  the  employed 
women  are  in  one  group— clerical, 
sales,  and  kindred  workers.  These 
three  occupation  groups  account  for 
over  30%  of  the  total  regional  em- 
ployment. Each  of  these  three 
groups  have  shown  a steady  growth 
since  1940. 

Details  about  182  individual  oc- 
cupations are  provided  by  the 
Skilled  Manpower  Survey  conducted 
in  the  region  during  the  summer  of 
1965-  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployers responded  with  38%  be- 
coming active  participants.  The 
1,611  participants  (including  all 
major  employers)  represented 
52,199  employees— 41%  of  the  em- 
ployment in  the  three  counties  plus 
the  portion  of  Eaton. 

Fifty -three  occupations  were 
found  to  have  significant  expansion 
and  replacement  needs.  Each  of 
these  "demand**  occupations  was 
noted  if  it  is  also  considered  by 
employers  to  be  "hard  to  fill.** 
Another  notation  was  made  if  em- 
ployers are  interested  in  additional 
training  for  their  present  employ- 
ees. Further  information  is  pro- 
vided in  a series  of  tables. 

Of  the  fifty-three  "demand**  oc- 
cupations, forty-five  (85%)  are  from 
three  major  occupation  groups. 
Twenty-one  occupations  (40%)  be- 
long to  clerical,  sales  and  kindred 
workers.  Thirteen  occupations 
(24%)  may  be  grouped  as  service 
workers.  Eleven  (21%)  are  from 
the  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kin- 
dred workers  grouping. 
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School  Administrators 
Voice  Concern 


Sub-Committee  II  of  the  Committee  of 
100  was  charged  with  reviewing  voca- 
tional programs  in  operation  in  the 
region.  Their  study  led  to  the  obser- 
vation that  70%  of  high  school  grad- 
uates do  not  continue  into  a four- 
year  college  program. 

In  light  of  this  statistic,  how  did 
the  school  administrators  view  the 
adequacy  of  their  offerings  for  that 
majority  who  were  employment-bound 
rather  than  college-bound?  Nineteen 
administrators  responded  to  a series 
of  questions. 

1. n**Do  you  consider  your  subject 

offerings  and  program  for  voca- 
tional education... inadequate,  ade- 
quate, more  than  adequate?” 

16  said  inadequate 

3 said  adequate 

2.  “Do  you  consider  your  equipment 
for  vocational  education  inade- 
quate, adequate,  more  than  ade- 
quate?” 

14  said  inadequate 

3 said  adequate 

3.  “Do  you  consider  your  facilities 
for  vocational  education  inade- 
quate, adequate,  more  than  ade- 
quate?” 

13  said  inadequate 

6 said  adequate 

4.  “Does  your  school  system,  in 
your  opinion,  have  a budget  for 
vocational  education  that  is  inade- 
quate, adequate,  more  than  ade- 
quate?” 

13  said  inadequate 
4 said  adequate 

3.  “Do  you  feel  your  vocational  edu- 
cation program  can  be  made  ade- 
quate by  re- apportioning  your 


current  budget?” 

13  said  no 
2 said  yes 
4 did  not  respond 

Sixteen  of  the  nineteen  adminis- 
trators felt  that  some  vocational  edu- 
cation should  be  provided  in  high 
school  with  more  available  in  an 
area  center  or  in  a community  college. 

Three  administrators  felt  that  only 
general  and  fundamental  education 
should  be  provided  in  the  high  school. 
Two  of  the  three  felt  that  trade  and 
vocational  training  should  be  made 
available  in  an  area  center,  the  third 
favored  this  training  in  an  established 
community  college. 

Summary 

Seventy  per  cent  of  high  school 
graduates  do  not  continue  into  a 
four  year  college  program.  How 
adequate,  then,  ate  school  offerings 
for  that  majority  who  are  employ- 
ment-bound rather  than  collet- 
bound?  Nineteen  school  adminis- 
trators replied. 

Their  views: 

84%  felt  their  subject  offerings  in 
vocational  education  were 
inadequate. 

79%  felt  their  budget  for  voca- 
tional education  was  inade- 
quate. 

74%  considered  their  equipment 
for  vocational  education  to 
be  inadequate. 

68%  considered  their  facilities 
for  vocational  education  to 
be  inadequate. 

Sixteen  of  the  nineteen  adminis- 
trators felt  that  some  vocational 
education  should  be  provided  in 
the  high  school  with  more  available 
in  an  area  center  or  in  a community 
college. 
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6 

Reviewing 

The 

Schools 


As  mentioned  earlier  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  of  100 
implied  the  bringing  together  of  stu- 
dents with  special  training  needs  in 
some  efficient  working  arrangement 
between  schools  and  intermediate 
districts. 

Chapter  6 attempts  to  assess  the 
job  that  has  been  done  in  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  our  youth  prior 
to  this  time.  Have  we  succeeded  in 
holding  our  youth  in  school?  How 
many  have  completed  education  be- 
yond high  school?  What  types  of 
vocational  training  are  available  to 
those  who  are  not  college-bound? 
How  many  are  enrolled?  How  many 
are  being  trained  in  facilities  deemed 
poor?  adequate?  superior?  Are  the 
present  vocational-practical  arts  fac- 
ulty qualified  to  serve  the  specialty 
training  needs  of  today’s  job  market? 

In  Michigan  in  1963  only  seven 
youths  out  of  ten  were  completing 
twelve  years  of  schooling.  Figure  3 
shows  the  trends  since  1933. 

A study  of  persons  23  years  of  age 
and  over  reveals  that  approximately 
one-third  of  the  group  in  each  county 
completed  eight  grades  or  less.  Ap- 
proximately one-sixth  continued  their 
education  beyond  high  school.  The 
median  years  of  school  completed 
varies  only  slightly  from  the  state 
average.  Table  20  presents  further 
details. 

Table  21  reveals  that  regional 
enrollment  in  grades  9—12  totaled 
16,630  youths  during  a recent  school 
year.  The  majority  of  this  group  are 
not  college-bound  and  could  benefit 
from  improved  pre-employment  training. 


FIGURE  3 


TABLE  20 

Yeors  Of  School  Complotod  By  Persons  25  Years  Old 
And  Over,  By  County:  1960 


Years 

Barry 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Eaton 

State 

1 to  8 

6,161 

6,927 

23,876 

8,379 

9 to  11  

12  . . 

3,775 

4,996 

3,726 

5,001 

18,012 
21,1 19 

5,741 

7,933 

13  to  15 

1,286 

1,382 

6,640 

2,074 

16  or  more 

825 

736 

5,159 

1,529 

Median  school 
years  completed  .... 

10.9 

10.2 

11.2 

11.3 

10.8 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Populotion:  1960. 


TABLE  21 

Enrollment  By  Intermediate  District:  1963 


Grades 

Barry 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Eaton 

Total 

K -6 

3,862 

4,520 

19,262 

8,322 

35,966 

7-8  

988 

1,173 

4,904 

2,174 

9,239 

9-12 

1,860 

2,196 

8,721 

3,863 

16,630 

Total  

6,710 

7,879 

32,887 

14,359 

61,835 

Source:  Officiol  Count  9-27-63  os  reported  by  intermediote  Districts. 
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FIGURE  4 


Location  ond  Enrollmont  of  Portlelpotlnf  Schools 
(9  - 12th  grodo»  1965-66) 


Twenty  high  schools  and  Kellogg 
Community  College  participated  in 
this  subsequent  survey.  Their  lo- 
cations, enrollments,  and  proximity 
to  major  highways  is  shown  on  the 
map. 

Despite  steady  growth,  only  142,475 
Michigan  students  were  being  serviced 
by  approved  vocational  classes  during 
1962.  Table  22  details  the  enrollment 
by  programs. 

Seventeen  of  the  twenty  high 
schools  participating  in  this  subse- 
quent study  furnished  information  on 
types  of  vocational  and  practical  arts 
courses  offered,  enrollments  and 
facilities.  One  furnished  partial  infor- 
mation. Two  schools  (each  enrolling 
less  than  300  students)  did  not 


Quincy 
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respond. 

Among  the  seventeen  schools  pro- 
viding complete  information,  all 
offered  one  or  more  courses  in  the 
curriculum  areas  of  trade  and  indus- 
try, business  education,  and  home 
economics.  Ten  schools  have  one  or 
more  courses  in  vocational  agriculture. 
In  addition,  ten  schools  reported  a 
total  of  257  students  enrolled  in  co- 
operative education. 

Eighteen  schools  indicated  they 
offct  a guidance  program.  However, 
thirteen  of  these  offer  no  job  place- 
ment service  and  ten  do  not  practice 
a periodic  follow-up  of  graduates. 
Among  the  eighteen  schools,  only 
six  offer  courses  in  Adult  Education. 

Tables  23,  24,  and  25  detail  the 
subject  offerings  currently  available 


TABLE  22 

Enrollmont  In  Vocotionol  Clossos  In  Michigan:  Soloctod  Yoars  1946-1962 


Fiscol  All  ^ Home  Trodes  & 

Yeor  Progroms  Ecc.wmics  Industry, 


1946  83,156  37,878  28,778 

1950  113,865  <7,471  37,842 

1955  126,172  '4,835  36,205 

I960  134,849  -6,703  40,954 

1962  142,475  60,873  40,948 


Distributive  Practical  Areo  - 
Agriculture  Occupations  Nursing^  Programs^ 


11,577 

4,923 

16,265 

12,287 

17,913 

17,219 

17,327 

14,763 

629 

4,473 

16,765 

16,581 

1,614 

5,694 

Vrogrom  began  in  1957 

^Progrom  begon  in  1959  to  meet  notionol  defense  needs  for  highly  skilled  technicions. 

Source:  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Digest  of  Annuol  Reports  of  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Educotion. 
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and  regional  enrollments  in  each.  In 
addition,  participating  school  person* 
nel  were  asked  to  evaluate  their 
facilities  and  indicate  whether  they 
deemed  them  to  be  poor,  adequate,  or 
superior.  The  tables  then  distribute 
the  total  enrollment  according  to 
facility  rating.  It  should  be  noted 
that  facilities,  as  used  here,  refers 
to  both  rooms  and  equipment.  It  is 
important,  too,  for  the  user  of  these 
tables  to  be  aware  that  the  total  en- 
rollment figures  can  be  mis-leading. 
hi  many  instances,  a student  may  be 
taking  two  or  more  courses  simul- 
taneously. Likewise,  a large  school 
may  have  two  rooms  for  typing,  for 
example,  one  of  which  is  deemed  ade- 
quate, the  other  poor. 

As  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  5, 
sixteen  of  nineteen  school  adminis- 
trators considered  their  subject  offer- 
ings and  program  for  vocational  educa- 
tion to  be  inadequate.  A study  of 
Table  23  shows  that  emphasis  in  the 
trade  and  industry  area  is  now  placed 
upon  courses  in  general  shop,  wood 
shop,  machine  shop  and  drafting. 
Employers  have  indicated  a large 
employment  demand  for  all-around 
machinists,  machine  operators,  and 
draftsmen.  General  shop  and  wood 
shop  have  an  avocational  rather  than 
vocational  objective. 

In  view  of  employment  trends,  it 
seems  that  more  emphasis  could  be 
placed  upon  metals  shop  instruction, 
particularly  in  welding  and  foundry 
techniques.  A great  shortage  of  auto 
mechanics  and  service  station  attend- 
ants is  indicated  by  employers,  yet 
few  schools  are  offering  course  work 
in  this  area.  Further  study  should  be 
given  to  coordinating  several  subjects 
to  provide  pre-employment  prepara- 
tion for  such  demand  occupations  as 
millwri^ts.  Possibilities  of  pre- 
apprenticeship courses  for  carpenters, 
electricians,  masons,  and  plumbers 
should  be  studied.  Electronics  em- 
ployment possibilities  in  this  region, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  limited;  the  ex- 
pense of  offering  courses  beyond  a 
general  introductory  level  should  be 
weighed  carefully. 

What  about  subject  offerings  in  the 
business  education  area.^  Table  24 
shows  that  emphasis  is  heavily  con- 
centrated in  typing  and  bookkeeping. 
Both  clerk-typists  and  bookkeepers 
are  demand  occupations.  Study  of 
employer  needs,  though,  indicates 
that  added  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  the  preparation  of  office  machine 
operators,  stenographers,  and  capable 
all-around  secretaries. 


TABLE  23 

Ceurst  OHtrings,  Enrollmtnts,  ond  Facilitits  in 
Iht  Rtgion's  Tradt  & Industry  Curriculums:  1965 


Courst 


Totol 

Enrollment 


Schools  Reporting 
Enrollment  In  Facilities  Deemed 


Poor 


Adequote  Superior 


Electronics 

Home  Building  - Carpentry 


745 

5) 

329 

5) 

357 

1) 

59 

655 

3) 

237 

6) 

282 

2) 

136 

509 

2) 

149 

5) 

195 

3) 

165 

201 

3) 

201 

237 

2) 

44 

2) 

193 

956 

8) 

272 

9) 

613 

1) 

71 

111 

2) 

41 

1) 

70 

71 

1) 

71 

162 

5) 

140 

1) 

22 

84 

3) 

64 

1) 

20 

1,731 

1 

,031 

2 

.157 

543 

Source:  Survey  by  Robert  Loter,  Vocotionol  Consultant,  Colhoun  Intertnediote  School  District. 


TABLE  24 

Course  Offerings,  Enrollments,  ond  Facilities  in 
the  Region's  Business  Education  Curriculums:  1965 


Totol 


Schools  Reporting 
Enrollment  In  Focilities  Deemed 


Course 

Distributive  Educotion 

Typing 

Shorthand  680 

Bookkeeping  1,049 

Business  Machines 

Office  Practice  

Stenography 

Business  Low 

Totols  5,538 

Source:  Survey  by  Robert  Luter,  Vocotionol  Consultont,  Colhoun  Intertnediote  School  District. 


Enrollment 

Poor 

Adequate 

Superior 

566 

6) 

165 

3) 

203 

2) 

198 

. 2,570 

3) 

64 

10) 

1,287 

6) 

1,219 

680 

15) 

580 

2) 

100 

. 1,049 

13) 

863 

1) 

186 

245 

4) 

111 

3) 

89 

1) 

45 

310 

6) 

155 

2) 

114 

1) 

41 

18 

1) 

18 

100 

4) 

100 

. 5,538 

495 

3,254 

1,789 

40 


o 

ERIC 


TABLE  25 

Courst  Offerings,  Enrollments,  and  Facilities  in 
the  Region's  Home  Economics  and  Agriculture  Curriculums:  1965 


Schools  Reporting 
Enrollment  In  Focilities  De>imed 

Course  Enrollment  Poor  Adequote  Superior 

Homemaking 2,149  3)  304  10)  1,387  4)  458 

Vocotionol  Agriculture 644  10)  644 

Form  Shop  68  2)  37  1)  19  1)  12 

Totals 2,861  341  2,050  470 


Source:  Survey  by  Robert  Luter,  Vocotionol  Coneultont,  Colhoun  Intermediote  School  District. 


TABLE  26 

Number  of  Region’s  Vocational  and 
Practical  Arts  Teachers  Holding  Vocational  Certification:  1965 
(N-129  Teachers) 


Curriculum  Area  N 

Vocotionol  Agriculture 11 

Home  Economics 24 

Business  Education 44 

Trade  ond  Industry  50 

Totals  129 


^ All  non>degree  teachers  in  their  first  year  of  teaching. 


Certificote  Held 


Permanent 

Vocotionol 

Provisionol 

Vocotionol 

Special 

Vocational 

Certified 

JL  X 

3 

1 

4 

36% 

10 

4 

14 

59 

1 

7 

8 

18 

2 

5 

51 

12 

24 

16 

17 

5 

38 

29% 

Source:  Survey  by  Robert  Luter,  Vocotionol  Consultant,  Calhoun  Intermediote  School  District. 


One  of  the  greatest  demands  re- 
vealed in  this  subsequent  study  is 
that  for  well-trained  salespersons. 
Subject  offerings  and  enrollments  in 
the  present  programs  of  distributive 
education  scarcely  begin  to  meet  this 
demand. 

In  the  home  economics  area,  Table 
23  shows  that  the  sole  emphasis  to 
date  has  been  in  homemaking.  Course 
offerings  should  be  expanded  into 
such  wage-earning  demand  occupa- 
tions as  waitresses,  cooks  or  chefs, 
and  laundry  and  dry-cleaning  workers. 

Returning  to  Chapter  3i  fourteen  of 
nineteen  school  a^inistrators  con- 
sidered their  equipment  for  vocational 
education  to  be  inadequate.  Thirteen 
considered  their  physical  facilities 
inadequate.  It  is  difficult  to  correlate 
directly  these  responses  to  those  pro- 
vided for  Tables  23,  24,  and  23.  In- 
formation for  these  tables  came  from  a 
combination  of  principals,  counselors, 
and  vocational  education  personnel. 
The  term  facilities,  as  used  in  the 
three  tables,  refers  to  both  rooms  and 
equipment.  The  school  personnel  vdio 
evaluated  their  own  facilities  gener- 
ally responded  that  they  were  ade- 
quate. Some  written  and  verbal  com- 
ments, however,  together  with  person- 
al observations  reveal  that  in  many 
instances  the  room  is  adequate  while 
the  equipment  is  scarce  or  obsolete. 
In  a few  instances,  the  equipment  is 
excellent  but  housed  in  crowded 
quarters. 

Eight  schools  deemed  their  drafting 
facilities  to  be  poor.  This  is  inter- 
esting since  drafting  is  one  of  the 
less  expensive  vocational  areas  to 
establish.  Also,  drafting  is  one  of 
the  demand  occupations.  Six  schools 
reported  poor  facilities  for  distribu- 
tive education,  another  demand  area. 
The  poor  facilities  outnumber  the 
adequate  and  superior  ones  in  distri- 
butive education.  There  are  twice 
as  many  poor  facilities  as  adequate 
and  superior  ones  in  use  for  office 
practice.  Poor  facilities  equal  the 
number  of  adequate  and  superior  ones 
devoted  to  business  machines,  yet 
another  demand  area. 

The  inadequacy  of  physical  facili- 
ties and  equipment  is  related  directly 
to  the  budget  available  for  vocational 
education.  We  noted  in  Chapter  3 
that  fifteen  of  the  nineteen  school 
administrators  considered  their  voca- 
tional education  budget  inadequate. 

In  the  regional  schools  only  29% 
of  the  129  teachers  of  vocational  and 
practical  arts  subjects  hold  vocation- 
al certification.  This  is  given  to 
applicants  who  possess  the  combina* 
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tion  of  education  and  appropriate  work 
experience  specified  in  the  State  Plan 
for  Vocational  Education. 

Noticeably  lacking  certification 
are  teachers  of  Business  Education 
and  Trade  & Industry.  Only  seven 
of  the  latter  group  hold  regular  certi- 
fication with  an  additional  five  hold- 
ing special  certificates.  These  five 
are  all  non -degree  persons  in  their 
first  year  of  teaching.  Table  26  pre- 
sents added  data. 

Possibilities  may  exist  for  raising 
the  percentage  of  vocationally  certi- 
fied teachers.  Table  27  shows  that 
56%  of  the  Trade  & Industry  group, 
for  example,  replied  that  they  felt 
they  had  three  years  of  appropriate 
work  experience.  This  is  approxi- 
mately twice  the  percentage  currently 
certified. 

Most  teachers  of  vocational  and 
practical  arts  subjects  are  teaching 
in  their  major  field  of  college  study. 
Few  are  teaching  additional  courses 
outside  their  major  area.  The  notable 
exception,  as  highlighted  by  Table  28 
is  the  area  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
where  82%  of  the  teachers  are  so  en- 
gaged. This  likely  reflects  the  na- 
tional trend  toward  declining  enroll- 
ments in  Agriculture. 

Table  29  reveals  that  nearly  1/3 
of  our  region’s  vocational  and  practi- 
cal arts  teachers  have  over  ten  years 
of  teaching  experience.  However, 
1/3  to  1/2  have  less  than  five  years. 

Kellogg  Community  College  is  pro- 
viding service  to  youth  and  adults 
living  within  a forty  mile  radius  in 
five  counties.  The  college  is  one  of 
the  more  comprehensive  community 
colleges  in  the  middle  west.  The 
1965-66  catalog  lists  twenty  curricu- 
lums  in  which  students  take  freshmen 
and  sophomore  courses  for  transfer  to 
a 4*year  college  or  university. 

The  catalog  also  lists  twenty  cur- 
riculums  in  the  terminal  division. 
These  programs  are  of  special  inter- 
est in  this  subsequent  study.  Each 
one  has  an  occupational  objective. 


TABLE  27 

Percentoge  of  Region’s  Teochers  with  Two  or 
more  Yeors  Work  Experience  in  Their 
Teoching  Field:  1965 

(N-129  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  Teachers) 


Curriculum  Area 

N 

Percentage 

Vocational  Agriculture  . . 

. . . 11 

66% 

Home  Economics 

. . . 24 

21 

Business 

. . . 44 

68 

Trade  and  Industry  1 .... 

. . . 50 

56 

129 


^ Three  or  more  years  for  Trade  and  Industry 
teachers. 

Source:  Survey  by  Robert  Luter,  Vocational  Consultant, 
Calhoun  Intermediate  School  District. 


TABLE  28 


Curriculum  Artto 

Relotionshep  of  Teaching  Duties  to  College  Studies:  1965 
(N-129  Vocational  end  Practical  Arts  Teachers) 

Teaching  In 
N Major  Field 

Additional  Teoching 
Other  Than 
Maior  Field 

Vocational  Agriculture 

11 

m 

82S 

Home  Economics  . . . . 

24 

100 

17 

Business 

44 

91 

12 

Trade  end  Industry  . • 

50 

88 

6 

129 

Source:  Survey  by  Robort  Lutor,  Vocotionol  Consultont,  Colhoun  Intormodioto  School  District. 

Curriculum  Area 

TABLE  29 

Teaching  Experience  of  Region's  Vocational  and 
Practical  Arts  Teachers:  1965 

(N-129  Teachers) 

Less  Than 

N 2 years  2-5  years 

6-10  years 

Over 
10  years 

Vocational  Agriculture  . 

11 

27% 

18% 

18% 

36% 

Home  Economics 

13 

21 

29 

38 

Business 

44 

16 

23 

32 

30 

Trade  and  Industry  . . . 

50 

24 

32 

18 

27 

129 

Sourc*!  Survey  by  Robert  Lutwr,  Vocational  Contoltont,  Colhoun  Intofinadiota  School  Distfict. 
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They  are  designed  to  offer  training 
leading  directly  into  highly  skilled  or 
semi-professional  employment.  The 
current  catalog  lists  Accounting, 
Business  Management,  five  curricu- 
lums  in  varying  phases  of  Electronic 
Data  Processing,  programs  to  prepare 
Executive,  Medical,  Legal,  and  Cleri- 
cal Secretaries,  curriculums  in  Chemi- 
cal, Drafting,  Electronic,  Instru- 
mentation, Industrial  Management,  and 
Mechanical  Technologies,  and  two 
programs  to  prepare  students  to  serve 
as  Registered  and  Practical  Nurses. 

All  instructors  in  the  terminal 
division  hav«.  Master’s  degrees  except 
those  in  nursing.  All  have  an  im- 
pressive amount  of  business,  indus- 
trial, or  clinical  experience.  All 
instructors  in  reimbursable  subjects— 
Data  Processing,  Secretarial,  Prac- 
tical Nursing,  and  the  Technologies— 
hold  vocational  certification. 

All  buildings  on  the  Kellogg  Com- 
munity College  campus  have  been 
erected  since  1959*  The  campus,  with 
present  construction  and  site  acqui- 
sition, represents  an  investment  of 
nearly  $6  million  dollars.  Over  $1 
million  is  invested  in  special  labora- 
tories for  terminal  curriculums.  Termi- 
nal students  share  other  facilities 
such  as  the  student  center,  library, 
and  physical  education  building. 

The  enrollment  at  the  college  has 


grown  from  94  students  in  1956  to 
2,521  students  in  September,  1S>65> 
Of  this  total,  30%  are  evening  stu- 
dents. Of  the  1,770  day  students,  43% 
are  enrolled  in  terminal  programs. 

Kellogg  Community  College  also 
operates  a Department  of  Adult  Edu- 
cation. This  department  offers  a 
variety  of  non-credit  evening  courses 
in  vocation  il  and  avocational  areas. 
Courses  currently  offered  range  from 
Graphoanalysis  to  Welding,  from 
Stenoscript  to  an  in-service  course 
for  nurses.  This  department  has  been 
planned  to  expand  into  training  for 
many  skilled  and  semi-skilled  occu- 
pations. Approximately  350  are 
currently  enrolled. 

Summary 

In  Michigan  in  1963  only  seven 
youths  out  of  ten  were  completing 
twelve  years  of  schooling.  In  this 
four  county  region,  one-third  of  the 
persons  25  years  of  age  and  over 
have  completed  eight  grades  or 
less.  Only  one-sixth  have  con- 
tinued their  education  beyond  high 
school.  Regional  enrollment  in 
grades  9 — 12  in  a recent  school 
year  totaled  16,630  youths.  The 
majority  of  this  group  are  not 
college-bound  and  could  benefit 
from  improved  pre-employment 
training. 


During  1962,  only  142,475  students 
were  being  serviced  in  approved 
vocational  classes  in  all  of  Mich- 
igan. Less  than  twelve  per  cent  of 
these  were  enrolled  in  the  high- 
demand  distributive  occupations. 

Eighteen  of  the  regional  high 
schools  indicated  they  offer  a guid- 
ance program.  However,  thirteen  of 
these  offer  no  job  placement  ser- 
vice and  ten  do  not  practice  a peri- 
odic follow-up  of  graduates.  Among 
the  eighteen  schools,  only  six  offer 
courses  in  Adult  Education. 

Seventeen  high  schools  offer  one 
or  more  courses  in  the  areas  of 
trade  and  industry,  business  edu- 
cation, and  home  economics.  Many 
of  these  are  not  approved  voca- 
tional classes.  Some  have  avoca- 
fional  rather  than  vocational  objec- 
tives. Others  are  serviced  by 
teachers  who  do  not  hold  voca- 
tional certification.  Ten  schools 
have  one  or  more  courses  in  voca- 
tional agriculture.  These  voca- 
tional and  practical  arts  classes 
have  a combined  enrollment  of  over 
12,000.  However,  many  students 
are  enrolled  in  two  or  more  classes 
simultaneously. 

Emphasis  in  the  trade  and  indus- 
try area  is  now  placed  upon  courses 
in  general  shop,  wood  shop,  ma- 
chine shop,  and  drafting.  More 
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emphasis  could  be  placed  upon 
metals  shop  instruction,  partic- 
ularly in  welding  and  foundry  tech- 
niques. ^ jreat  short  age  of  auto 
mechanics  and  service  station 
attendants  is  indicated  by  em- 
ployers, yet  few  schools  are  offer- 
ing course  work  in  this  area.  Fur- 
ther study  should  be  given  to  coor- 
dinating several  subjects  to  provide 
pre-employment  preparation  for 
such  demand  occupations  as  mill- 
wrights. Possibilities  of  pre- 
apprenticeship courses  for  car- 
penters, electricians,  masons,  and 
plumbers  should  be  studied. 

Emphasis  in  business  education 
is  now  heavily  concentrated  in 
typing  and  bookkeeping.  Both 
clerk-typists  and  bookkeepers  are 
demand  occupations.  Additional 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  pre- 
paration of  office  machine  oper- 
ators, stenographers,  and  capable 
all-round  secretaries.  There  is 
great  need  for  well-trained  retail 
salespersons.  Existing  courses 
and  enrollments  in  distributive  edu- 
cation scarcely  begin  to  meet 
this  demand. 

The  sole  emphasis  to  date  in 
home  economics  has  been  in  home- 
making. Course  offerings  should 
be  expanded  into  such  wage- 
earning  demand  occupations  as 


waitresses,  cooks  or  chefs,  and 
laundry  and  dry-cleaning  workers. 

Eight  schools  deemed  their  draft- 
ing facilities  to  be  poor.  Six 
schools  reported  poor  facilities 
for  distributive  education.  This  is 
more  than  the  number  deemed  ade- 
quate and  superior.  There  are 
twice  as  many  poor  facilities  as 
adequate  and  superior  ones  in  use 
for  office  practice.  Poor  facilities 
equal  the  number  of  adequate  and 
superior  ones  devoted  to  business 
machines.  All  four  areas  prepare 
workers  for  occupations  that  are  in 
heavy  employment  demand.  The 
inadequacy  of  physical  facilities 
and  equipment  is  related  directly 
to  inadequate  budgets. 

In  the  regional  schools  only  29% 
of  the  129  teachers  of  vocational 
and  practical  arts  subjects  hold 
vocational  certification.  This  cer- 
tification is  given  to  applicants 
who  possess  the  combination  of 
education  and  appropriate  work 
experience  specified  in  the  State 
Plan  for  Vocational  Education. 
Possibilities  exist  for  raising  this 
percentage.  Many  teachers  feel 
they  have  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations. 

Most  teachers  are  teaching  in  the 
field  in  which  they  majored  while 
in  college.  Only  a few  are  teach- 


ing additional  courses  outside 
their  major  specialty.  Nearly  1/3 
of  the  129  teachers  of  vocational 
and  practical  arts  subjects  have 
over  ten  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience. 

Kellogg  Community  College  pro- 
vides service  to  youth  and  adults 
living  within  a forty  mile  radius  in 
five  counties.  The  college  is  one 
of  the  more  comprehensive  in  the 
middle  west.  The  1965— 66  catalog 
lists  twenty  curriculums  in  which 
students  take  freshman  and  sopho- 
more courses  for  transfer  to  a 
4-year  college  or  university.  The 
catalog  also  lists  twenty  curricu- 
lums in  the  terminal  division.  Each 
of  these  have  an  occupational 
objective  leading  directly  into 
highly  skilled  or  semi-professional 
employment.  All  instructors  in 
reimbursable  subjects  hold  voca- 
tional certification.  Many  have 
completed  work  beyond  the  Master’s 
degree.  Over  $1  million  is  in- 
vested in  laboratories  for  the  ter- 
minal curriculums.  Forty -three  per 
cent  of  day  students  ate  currently 
enrolled  in  terminal  programs.  A 
Department  of  Adult  Education 
offers  a variety  of  non-credit  eve- 
ning courses  and  plans  to  expand 
into  training  for  many  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  occupations. 


Economic  Aspects 


Any  cooperative  working  relationship 
between  schools  and  intermediate 
districts  to  bring  together  students 
with  special  training  needs  will  de- 
pend upon  a willingness  to  explore 
new  methods  of  financing.  Sufficient 
support  must  be  provided  to  obtain 
competent  faculty,  specialized  equip- 
ment, and  adequate  housing. 

How  does  the  income  of  our  families 
compare  with  the  rest  of  the  state? 
Is  our  economy  healthy?  How  do 
present  tax  rates  compare  with  the 
state  average?  How  much  money  can 
be  raised  by  ^ or  1 mill  of  tax  spread 
over  an  intermediate  district? 

Table  30  gives  us  a view  of  the 
median  income  of  our  region’s  families, 
the  percentage  of  families  with  low 
and  high  income,  and  compares  this 
with  similar  data  for  the  entire  state. 


TABLE  30 

Stltcttd  Economic  Choroctoristics 
of  tho  Rogion:  1960 


Porcont  of  fomiiios 


Median 

with  incomes  of 

income  of 

under 

$10,000 

County 

families  1 

$3,000 

and  ever 

Barry 

$5,592 

20.5 

10.3 

Branch 

5,449 

22.2 

11.7 

Calhoun 

6,376 

14.2 

16.5 

Eaton 

5,821 

17.6 

12.7 

State 

6,256 

15.7 

17.4 

on  incomo  for  tho  yoor  1959. 

Sourco: 

U.  $.  Consut  of  Populotion:  1960. 

Families  in  Branch,  Barry,  and 
Eaton  counties  earn  below  the  state 
median  income  by  13%,  11%,  and  7% 
respectively.  Calhoun  county  families 
slightly  exceed  the  state  median. 
Barry  and  Branch  counties  noticeably 
exceed  the  state  average  in  percent- 
age of  families  with  low  incomes. 
Only  Calhoun  county  approaches  the 
the  state  average  in  families  with 
incomes  of  |10,000  and  over.  Barry, 
Branch  and  Eaton  are  particularly 
lacking  in  this  category. 

One  standard  method  of  measuring 
the  health  of  an  economy  is  to  gauge 
its  retail  sales.  Table  31  does  this 
task  for  our  region.  In  the  last  ten 
years  retail  sales  have  steadily  in- 
creased. An  average  of  the  four 
counties  show  an  11.3  percent  in- 
crease from  1934  to  1938  and  16.7 
percent  increase  from  1938  to  1963* 
This  compares  to  statewide  county 
averages  of  8.9  percent  and  23.7  per- 
cent respectively. 

Family  income  is  below  the  state 
median  in  three  of  the  four  counties. 
A large  percentage  of  families  have 
incomes  of  less  than  13,000.00  per 
year.  Retail  sales,  while  increasing 
steadily,  have  done  so  at  a pace 
somewhat  slower  than  the  state  aver- 
age. Adequate  vocational  education 
programs,  as  sought  for  this  region, 
are  expensive  to  establish  and  ope- 
ate.  A cooperative  approach  as  sug- 
gested by  the  * ’Committee  of  100” 
would  lessen  the  financial  burden  on 
individual  families.  Figure  3 com- 
pares average  property  tax  rates  in 


FIGURE  S 

Average  Property  Tax  Rates,  All  l*w*«poses  - 1962 


STATE 

CALHOUN 

COUNTY 

BRANCH 

COUNTY 

EATON 

COUNTY 

BARRY 

COUNTY 


Aygragg  tax  ratgs  (mills)  pgr  $1,000 
of  Stotg  Equal izgd  Valuation 


TABLE  31 

Rttoil  Softs:  1954,  1958,  and  196^ 


County 

(In  thousand  of  dollar) 
1954'  19582 

Percentage 

Increase 

Estimated 

19633 

Percentage 

Increase 

Barry 

$ 24,429 

$ 26,068 

6.7 

$ 28,535 

9.4 

Bronch 

32,541 

36,340 

11.7 

40,913 

12.6 

Colhoun 

138,184 

159,857 

15.7 

188,620 

18.0 

Eoton 

36,342 

40,746 

12.1 

51,654 

26.8 

Stote  Totol 

8,167,632 

8,897,661 

11,013,303 

(County  Average)  (98,405) 

(107,200) 

8.9 

(132,690) 

23.7 

iss:  1954,  Rgtail  Tradg. 

^U.  S.  Cgnzus  of  Businoss:  1958,  Rgtail  Tradg. 

3$algs  Managgmgnt,  **Survgy  of  Buying  Powor.’’  1964. 

TABLE  32 

Property  Tax  Potential: 

1965 

intermediate 

State  Equalized 

Dollars  Raised 

Dollars  Raised 

District' 

Valuation,  19652 

By  H Mill  Tax 

By  1 Mill  Tax 

Borry 

$ 76,367,989 

$ 38,184 

$ 76,368 

Bronch 

89,479,532 

44,740 

89,480 

Colhoun 

428,020,544 

214,010 

428,020 

Eoton  1 

17,822,087 

8,911 

17,822 

Totol 

$611,690,152 

$305,845 

$611,690 

^Indudgs  only  thg  BglUvug  and  Olivgt  districts. 

%totg  gqualizgd  valuation  is  approximotoly  50%  of  thg  salg  valug  of  tho  proporty. 

Exomplg:  A homo  with  a solo  valug  of  $20,000  would  havo  a stato  gqualizgd  valuation  of  about  $10,000. 
A 1 mill  ratg  would  cost  $10.00  pgr  ygar. 
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each  of  the  four  counties  with  the 
state  average.  Rates  in  this  region 
are  4.46  to  8.63  mills  lower  than  the 
state  average.  A modest  rise  in  these 
rates  would  not  destroy  this  compara- 
tive advantage. 

How  much  support  for  competent 
faculty,  specialized  equipment,  and 
adequate  housing  of  an  area  vocation- 
al center  can  be  raised  by  ^ or  1 mill 
of  tax  spread  over  an  intermediate 
school  district?  Table  32  provides 
the  answer.  Some  additional  informa- 
tion is  given  to  permit  each  home- 
owner  to  compute  his  shaic  of  the 
cost. 

Summary 

Any  plan  to  bring  together  students 
with  special  training  needs  will 
require  adequate  financing.  Suf- 
ficient support  must  be  provided  to 
obtain  competent  faculty,  special- 
ized equipment,  and  adequate 
housing. 

Family  income  is  below  the  state 
median  in  three  of  the  four  counties. 
A large  percentage  of  families  have 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.00  per 
year.  Retail  sales,  while  increas- 
ing steadily,  have  done  so  at  a 
pace  somewhat  slower  than  the 
state  average.  Adequate  vocational 
education  programs,  as  sought  for 
this  region,  are  expensive  to  es- 
tablish and  operate.  A cooperative 
approach  as  suggested  by  the 
"Committee  of  100”  would  lessen 
the  financial  burden  on  individual 
families. 

Property  tax  rates  in  this  region 
are  4.46  to  8.63  mills  lower  than 
the  state  average.  A modest  rise 
in  these  rates  would  not  destroy 
this  comparative  advantage.  One- 
half  mill  of  tax  spread  on  the  state 
equalized  valuation  of  the  inter- 
mediate districts  of  Barry,  Branch, 
Calhoun  and  a portion  of  Eaton 
would  provide  $303,843  per  year 
for  the  support  of  an  area  voca- 
tional center.  This  would  cost 
approximately  $3.00  per  year  for 
the  owner  of  a home  with  a sale 
value  of  $20,000. 


Population  Facts  and  Figures 


Implicit  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  100  was  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  students  with  special  train- 
ing needs.  The  purpose  w's  to  de- 
velop a population  large  enough  to 
make  the  specialty  course  offerings 
economical  and  efficient. 

What  is  the  population  of  our  re- 
gion? How  is  it  changing?  What  is 
the  population  in  age  groups  that 
could  be  served  by  a regional  cen- 
ter(s)  for  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation? What  is  the  density  of  popula- 
tion? What  cities  are  within  the  area? 

Table  33  gives  us  the  population  by 
county  in  each  of  the  last  three  cen- 
sus. The  region  as  a whole  is  growing 
at  a slightly  slower  rate  than  the 
state.  The  four-counties  had  a I960 
population  of  233,183. 

How  many  youth  and  adults  could 
be  served  by  a regional  center(s)  for 
vocational  education?  Some  idea  is 
gained  by  a look  at  the  population  in 
each  county  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  34.  Much  of  the  group  between 
13  and  24  years  of  age  are  candidates 
for  some  form  of  pre-employment  train- 
ing. There  were  33,223  persons  in 
this  category  at  the  time  of  the  I960 


census.  In  this  age  group,  16,630 
were  enrolled  in  high  school  in  a 
recent  year.  (See  Table  21).  About 
3,300  will  graduate  in  a given  year. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  these  graduates 
will  likely  complete  a 4-year  college 
degree.  It  seems  likely  that  another 
30%  will  complete  a community  college 
terminal  program,  a business  college 
or  trade  school  course,  apprenticeship 
or  some  other  form  of  currently  avail- 
able post- secondary  training.  This 
still  leaves  about  1,730  in  the  four 
counties  who  must  enter  the  labor 
market  each  year  with  only  a high 
school  preparation.  Perhaps  half 
these  should  have  occupational  prep- 
aration not  now  available  in  their 
home  high  schools.  Some  of  the 
92,473  remaining  population  are  likely 
candidates  for  re-training  and  up- 
grading of  skills. 

The  striking  fact  in  Figure  6 is 
that  Calhoun  County  has  over  one- 
half  the  total  population  of  the  region. 
This  percentage  rises  to  nearly  two- 
thirds  when  we  consider  that  only 
the  Bellevue  and  Olivet  communities 
of  Eaton  County  are  participating  in 
this  subsequent  study. 


FIGURE  6 

Regional  Populcrtion  And  County  Composition:  1960 


Calhoun  Eaton  Branch  Barry 

138,858  49,684  34,903  31,738 

54.5%  19.5%  13.6%  12.4% 


TABLE  33 


Population  of  Region  and  Percent  Change:  1940—1960 


County 

1940 

Population 

1950 

1960 

Percent  Change 
1940-1950  1950-1960 

Barry 

22,613 

26,183 

31,738 

15.8% 

21.2% 

Branch 

25,845 

30,202 

34,903 

16.9 

15.6 

Calhoun 

94,206 

120,813 

138,858 

28.2 

14.9 

Eaton 

34,124 

40,023 

49,684 

17.3 

24.1 

Totals 

176,788 

217,221 

255,183 

22.8 

17.5 

State 

5,256,106 

6,371,766 

7,823,194 

21.2 

22.8 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1950  and  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1960. 

TABLE  34 

Population, 

Ages  15-54:  1960 

Age  Group  (Years) 

County 

15-24 

25-39 

40-54 

Total 

Barry 

4,251 

5,705 

5,243 

15,199 

Branch  

5,095 

6,167 

5,888 

17,150 

Calhoun 

19,014 

28,045 

23,952 

71,011 

Eaton 

6,863 

9,332 

8,141 

24,336 

Total 

35,223 

49,249 

43,224 

127,696 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1960. 
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Three  of  the  four  counties  in  the 
region  are  considerably  below  average 
in  density  of  population.  Two  are 
one*half  or  less  of  the  state  average 
density.  Only  Calhoun  exceeds  the 
average.  Table  33  provides  the 
details. 


TABLE  35 

Population  Donsity  and  Numbor  of  Housoholds 

Porsons  por  Estlmotod 

County  squoro  milo,  1960^  Housoholds,  1963^ 


Barry 

57.8  . 

9,300 

Branch 

69.0 

10,200 

Calhoun 

195.9 

42,800 

Eaton 

87.6 

15,000 

Stoto 

137.2 

Sourest:  ^ILS.  Contut  of  Populotion:  1960. 

^lot  Monogofflont,  “Survoy  of  Buying  Power, ” 
1964. 

Most  of  Eaton  County  is  not  partici* 
pating  in  this  subsequent  study.  In 
the  remaining  territory  only  five  mu* 
nicipalities  exceed  3,000  inhabitants. 
Three  of  the  five  are  in  Calhoun 
County. 


TABLE  36 

Municlpolitios  Having 
5,000  Inhabitants  or  Moro:  I960 


County 

Municipality 

1960  Popul 

Barry 

Hastings 

6,375 

Branch 

Coldwotor 

8,880 

Calhoun 

Albion 

12,749 

Bottlo  Crook 

44,169 

Marshall 

6,736 

Sourca: 

U.S.  Cunsus  of  Population: 

1960. 

Summary 

Implicit  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  of  100  was  the 
bringing  together  of  students  with 
special  training  needs.  The  pur* 
pose  was  to  develop  a population 
large  enough  to  make  the  specialty 
course  offerings  economical  and 
efficient. 

Much  of  the  group  between  13  and 
24  years  of  age  are  candidates  for 
some  form  of  pre*employment  train* 
ing.  There  were  33,223  in  this 
category  at  the  time  of  the  I960 
census.  About  3,300  will  graduate 
from  high  school  in  a given  year. 
Twenty  per  cent  will  go  on  to  com* 
plete  a 4>year  college  degree.  An* 
other  30%  will  likely  go  into  com* 
munity  college,  business  college, 
trade  school,  or  apprenticeship 
programs.  This  still  leaves  about 
1,730  in  the  four  counties  who  must 
enter  the  labor  market  each  year 
with  only  a high  school  preparation. 
Perhaps  half  these  should  have 
occupational  preparation  not  now 
available  in  their  home  high 
schools. 

Calhoun  County  has  nearly  two* 
thirds  of  the  total  population  in 
the  region  covered  by  this  study. 
Two  of  the  counties  have  one*half 
or  less  of  the  state  average  popu* 
lation  density  expressed  in  persons 
per  square  mile.  Calhoun  County 
exceeds  the  average  density.  In 
the  territory  covered  by  this  study, 
there  are  only  five  municipalities 
which  exceed  3,000  inhabitants. 
Three  of  the  five  are  in  Calhoun 
County. 


Appendix  A 


"Committee  of  700" 

SKILLED  MANPOWER  SURVEY 
1965 


Name  of  Firm:  _ 
Addrew  of  Firm: 


Street 


Appendix  Figure  A-1 

Enoployer  File  Card 


City 

Chief  Products  or  Services  Rendered: 


Pboae 


Person(s)  to  Contact: 
Name 


“COMMITTEE 
OF 
100" 

lUNTIES  OF  BARRY. 
BRANCH.  CALHOUN. 
and  EATON 


SKILLED  MANPOWER  SURVEY 

KELLOGG  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
450  NORTH  AVENUE.  BATTLE  CREEK.  MICHIGAN  49016 


Position  or  Tit!e 


8S1  — lOM  — 4-«S 


50 

0 


Dear  Employer, 

Over  two  years  of  discussion  and  study  have  preceded  this  letter.  Further  planning 
awaits  detailed  information.  To  that  end,  we  are  asking  you  and  every  other  employer  in  the 
area  for  80  minutes  of  your  valued  assistance. 

The  "Committee  of  100”  was  founded  as  a study  group  representing  a broad  range  of 
community  leaders,  trades  and  professions  from  all  school  districts  in  the  counties  of  Barry, 
Branch,  Calhoun,  and  Eaton.  The  full  committee  and  ten  sub-committees  spent  thousands  of 
hours  in  study  of  a central  problem: 

• How  do  we  tackle  the  task  of  educating  that  majority  of  youth  and  adults  who  will 
not  be  college  graduates? 

• How  do  we  make  them  employable  in  a world  where  unskilled  labor  is  almost  unsalable? 

Two  recent  newspaper  editorials  are  reprinted  and  enclosed.  They  give  additional 

insight  into  the  importance  of  education  for  employment. 

Our  final  committee  report  acknowledges  shortcomings  in  job  training  efforts.  Individ- 
ual school  systems,  on  their  own,  likely  cannot  support  the  necessary  additional  faculty  and 
specialized  facilities.  A cooperative  working  relationship  between  secondary  schools,  inter- 
mediate districts,  and  the  community  college  is  offered  as  a possible  solution. 

Further  planning  must  be  based  upon  carefully  detailed  data.  Some  of  this  data  can 
come  only  from  employers  such  as  yourself.  In  a 60-minute  session  in  each  group  of  school 
districts,  we  will  review  the  work  of  the  "Committee  of  100**,  explain  the  purpose  and  con- 
tent of  this  skilled  manpower  survey,  and  distribute  and  explain  the  questionnaire.  The  ques- 
tionnaire can  be  answered  that  evening  or  the  next  day  in  less  than  20  minutes  by  all  but  the 
largest  employers.  We  invite  you  to  whichever  meeting  is  most  convenient  on  the  schedule 
which  follows: 

High  School  Gymnasium,  Bellevue 
Central  School  Auditorium,  Hastings 
Roosevelt  Auditorium,  Coldwater 
Northwestern  Junior  High  Auditorium,  Battle  Creek 
High  School  Auditorium,  Marshall 
High  School  Auditorium,  Albion 


May 

10 

7:3C 

P.M. 

May 

12 

7:30 

P.M. 

May 

13 

7:30 

P.M. 

May 

18 

7:30 

P.M. 

May 

19 

7:30 

P.M. 

May 

20 

7:30 

P.M. 

Will  you  invest  80  minutes? 

Sincerely, 


Appendix  Figure  A-2 

Invitation  To  Participate 


»yv\ 

V c'rcnucAT  W 


STEPHEN  M.  GLAZA 
Executive  Secretary 


Sincerely 

(/  JAMES  E.  COOK 

Survey  Director 
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Appendix  B 


Appendix  Figure  B-1 
Formulas  Used  In  Projections 


The  numerical  predictions 
formulae: 


contained  in  this  report  are  based  on  the  following 
Estimation  of  Range 


confidence  level 
68% 

95% 


minium  mean  maximum 

(x-(T)T  xT  (x+ffyr 

(x  - 1.96  (T)T  xT  (x  + 1.96  (T)T 


where  x is  the  mean  of  the  sample  for  a given  catagory. 


- _ i:*i  n, 

X Tt 


where  xj  = number  of  positions  open  in  the  catagory. 

nj  = number  of  employers  reporting  X|  positions  open  in  the  catagory. 
N = number  of  employers  reporting  for  the  catagory. 


and  Cr  is  the  standard  deviation  of  the  sample  for  the  given  catagory. 


To  further  illustrate,  consider  “estimated  needs  for  expansion”,  occupation 
001  under  manufacturing.  Of  the  106  returns  from  manufacturing  companies,  95 
reported  no  positions,  six  repotted  one  position,  and  five  reported  two  positions. 

£*i  "i 


(0  X 95)  + (1  X 6)  + (2  X 5) 

106 


= 0.151 


- x)2nj 


f?0  - 0.151)2  X 95l  + pi  - 0.151)2  X ^ + [(2  - 0.151)2  x ^ 

m 


= 0.472 
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It  was  determined  that  there  were  222  manufacturing  companies  in  the  area  sur- 
veyed; therefore,  for  calculations  in  this  example: 

T = 222. 

To  find  the  range  at  a 68%  confidence  level: 

minimum  = (x  — (T  )T 

= (0.151  - 0.472)  X 222 

= (-0.321)  X 222 

= —71  positions. 

maximum=  (x  + (T  )T 

= (0.151  + 0.472)  X 222 

= 0.623  X 222 

= 138  positions. 

To  find  the  range  at  a 95%  confidence  level: 
minimum  =(x  — 1.96  0")T 

= (0.151  - 1.96  X 0.472)  x 222 
= (-0.774)  X 222 
= — 172  positions. 

maximum  = (x  + 1.96  (T  )T 

= (0.151  1.96  X 0.472)  x 222 

= 1.076x222 
= 239  positions. 

To  find  the  predicted  mean,  X: 

X=xT 

= 0.151  X 222 

= 33.5  positions. 

We  conclude  that  with  68%  confidence  it  can  be  said  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  from  -71  (a  decrease  of  71)  to  138  new  positions  as  accountants  ((^cupation 
001)  with  manufacturing  companies  within  the  following  five  year  period  in  the 
area  surveyed. 

A similar  statement  can  be  made  with  95%  confidence. 

Since  these  figures  are  awkward  to  work  with,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  pre- 
dicted means  for  reporting  the  results  of  the  study.  The  projected  mean  is  less 
meaningful  than  the  calculated  ranges.  However,  it  is  a reliable  measure  of  the 
central  tendencies,  hence  it  provides  an  indication  of  the  direction  and  magnitude 
of  available  positions  in  each  catagory. 
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Agricultural  Technology,  Agricultural  Equipment. 

North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education,  Raleigh 
Pub  Date  - 1Feb66 

MF  AVAIUBLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET.  17p. 

^AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  ^AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  ^CURRICULUM, 
^TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  ^COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS, 

A 2-year  curriculum  designed  to  assist  students  in  acquiring 
competencies  needed  in  the  agricultural  equipment  field  is 
described.  Specific  curriculum  objectives,  descriptions,  and  career 
opportunities  are  given.  The  suggested  curriculum  includes  courses 
in  grammar,  technical  mathematics,  technical  drafting,  physics, 
tractor  engines,  tractor  hydraulic  systems,  report  writing,  welding 
farm  machinery,  oral  communication,  diesels,  tractor  systems,  sales 
development,  soils  and  irrigation,  business  management,  parts  and 
service  management,  and  crop  processing  and  handling  equipment. 

Required  courses  and  several  electives  are  described.  The 
Agricultural  Equipment  Technology  State  Advisory  Committee* s 
involvement  in  the  design  of  the  curriculum  is  discussed,  and  the 
membership  is  listed.  (JM) 
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AGRICULTURAL  TECHNOLOGY 

b*)  AGRICULTURAL  EQUIPMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


U.S.  OEMITMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION  t WEIFAIE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  lEEN  MNNDUCEO  EXACTLY  AS  lECEIVEO  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  0R6ANIZATI0N  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 


( ) 


Purpose  of  Curriculum 

Hanufaoturing,  distributing,  seXUng,  servicing  and  repairing  a^iojatural  equip- 
ment offer  challenging  opportunities  in  today's  mechanized  agriculture. 

General  adoption  and  widespread  use  of  modern  machinery  has  created  numerous  a^oy- 
Lnt  opportunities  in  production,  'manufacturing,  sales,  service,  finance,  distribu- 
tion,  installation,  and maintenar je of  agricultural  equipment. 

The  curriculum  in  Agricultural  Equipment  is  designed  to  help  j 

Llated*subjects  are  included  to  give  the  student  a broad  practical  educational 
base. 

The  Agricultural  Equipment  Technology  Curriculum  shall  develop; 

1.  Ability  to  select,  demonstrate,  install,  and  maintain  agricultural 
equipment . 

2.  Initiative,  judgment,  and  dependability. 

3.  Understanding  of  the  importance  of  and  ability 

bulletins  and  manuals  relative  to  the  agricultural  equipment  industry. 

4.  Ability  to  communicate  effectively  and  to  deal  with  individual  human 
behavior  problems  peculiar  to  the  agricultural  equipment  industry. 

5.  Understanding  of  the  principles  of  genwal  businep  organization, 
management  and  procedures  relating  to  the  agricultwal  cq  p 
industry  and  selected  areas  of  agricultural  economics  applicable 

to  the  industry. 

6.  Ability  to  utilize  the  knowledge  and  skills  acquired  in  solving 
problems  of  the  agricultural  equipment  industry. 
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Job  Description 

For  each  agricultural  engineer  employed  in  the  agricultural 

an  estimated  average  of  seven  technically  trained  men  are  needed.  Their 

are  to  assist  in  development  and  design  or  to  insure  proper  service  and  maintenance 

of  agricultural  equipment. 

Wholesale  and  retail  distributors  of  agricultural  mohinery  and  equipment  especially 
need  sales  and  service  personnel  who  can  plan,  estimate  cost,  and  superrase  ~ 
nical  equipment  and  machinery  procurement,  installation,  maintenance  and  repair. 

Graduates  of  this  curriculum  will  be  in  demand  by  manufacturers,  distributors^ 
service  firms  for  such  equipment  items  as  sprayers,  puii9)s,  fuels  and  lubricants, 
l^tock  equipment,  and  f am  building  supplies  in  addition  to  fam  machinery 

sales  and  service. 


ACKNCWIEDC^IENTS 
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AGRICULTURAL  TECHNOLOGY 


AGRICULTURAL  EQUIPMENT 
SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  BY  QUARTERS 


(Old  No.) 

Course  Title 
FIRST  QUARTER 

Hours  Per  Week 
Class  Lab. 

Quarter 

Hours 

Credit 

1 

T-ENG  101 

Grammar 

3 

0 

3 

MA 

301 

T-MAT  101 

Technical  Mathematics 

5 

0 

5 

DD 

301 

T-DFT  101 

Technical  Drafting 

0 

6* 

2 

PHY 

301 

T-PHY  101 

Physics:  Properties  of  Matter 

3 

2 

4 

AG 

356 

T-AGR  111 

Tractor  Engines  I 

Jt- 

15 

2 

10 

I9" 

SECOND  QUARTER 

X 

T-ENG  102 

Composition 

3 

0 

3 

DD 

302 

T-DFT  102 

Technical  Drafting 

0 

6* 

2 

PHY 

302 

T-PHY  102 

Physics:  Work,  Energy,  Power 

3 

2 

4 

AG 

358 

T-AGR  112 

Tractor  Engines  II 

4 

2 

5 

AG 

359 

T-AGR  115 

Tractor  Hydraulic  Systems 

-L. 

13 

2 

12 

Jl. 

18 

THIRD  QUARTER 

ENG 

303 

T-ENG  103 

Report  Writing 

3 

0 

3 

PHY 

303 

T-PHY  103 

Physics:  Electricity 

3 

2 

4 

AG 

360 

T-AGR  113 

Tractor  Engines  III 

4 

2 

5 

AG 

361 

T-AGR  116 

Applied  Hydraulics 

1 

2 

2 

AG 

364 

T-AGR  119 

Techniques  of  Welding 

1 

2 

2 

AG 

338 

T-AGR  214 

Farm  Machinery  I 

2 

14 

Jl- 

12 

Jl. 

20 

^5*'Manipulative  laboratory"  involves  development  of  skills  and  job  profi- 
ciency. Credit  of  one  quarter  hour  for  each  three  hours  of  laboratory. 

1 February  66 


Course  Title 

Hours 

Per  Week 

Quarter 

Hours 

(Old 

No.) 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

ENG 

307 

T-ENG  204 

Oral  Communication 

3 

0 

3 

AG 

340 

T-AGR  215 

Farm  Machinery  II 

2 

4 

4 

AG 

330 

T-AGR  211 

Agricultural  Diesels  I 

4 

2 

5 

AG 

362 

T-AGR  210 

Tractor  Systems 

2 

4 

4 

BUS 

317 

T-BUS  232 

Sales  Development 

-L 

14 

0 

10 

19" 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

AG 

491 

T-AGR  186 

Soils  and  Irrigation 

3 

2 

4 

AG 

332 

T-AGR  212 

Agricultural  Diesels  II 

2 

4 

4 

BUS 

335 

T-BUS  235 

Business  Management 

3 

0 

3 

Social  Science  Elective 

3 

0 

3 

Elective 

0 

0 

JL, 

11 

6 

17 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

AG 

366 

T-AGR  220 

Parts  and  Service  Management 

3 

2 

4 

AG 

368 

T-AGR  216 

Crop  Processing  and  Handling 
Equipment 

3 

2 

4 

Social  Science  Elective 

3 

0 

3 

Elective 

0 

0 

9 4 15 


Local  institutions  may  add  work  e3q>erience  to  this  curriculum. 

Total  Hours  in  Courses  101 

Electives  Z 

Total  lOS 
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AGRICULTURAL  TECHNOLOGY 


(Old  No. 
X 


MA  301 


DD  301 


PHY  301 


AGRICULTURAL  EQUIPMENT 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS  BY  QUARTERS 


Course  Title 

Hours 

Per  Week 

Quarter 

Hours 

FIRST  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

T-ENG  101  Grammar 

3 

0 

3 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  in  the  improvement  of  self-expression  in 
grammar.  The  approach  is  functional  with  emphasis  on  grammar,  diction, 
sentence  structure,  punctuation,  and  spelling.  Intended  to  stimulate 
students  in  applying  the  basic  principles  of  English  grammar  in  their 
day-to-day  situations  in  industry  and  social  life. 

Prerequisites  None, 

T-MAT  101  Technical  Mathematics  5 0 5 

The  real  number  system  is  developed  as  an  extension  of  natural  numbers. 
Number  systems  of  various  bases  are  introduced.  Fundamental  algebraic 
operations,  the  rectangular  coordinate  system,  as  well  as  fundamental 
trigonometric  concepts  and  operations  are  introduced.  The  application 
of  these  principles  to  practical  problems  is  stressed. 

Prerequisites  Satisfactory  evidence  that  admission  requirements  have 

been  met. 

T-DFT  101  Technical  Drafting  0 6*  2 

The  field  of  drafting  is  introduced  as  the  student  begins  study  of 
drawing  principles  and  practices  for  print  reading  and  describing 
objects  in  the  graphic  language.  Basic  skills  and  techni.ques  of 
drafting  included  are:  use  of  drafting  equipment,  lettering,  free- 

hand orthographic  and  pictorial  sketching,  geometric  construction, 
orthographic  instrument  drawing  of  principal  views,  and  standards 
and  practices  of  dimensioning.  The  principles  of  isometric,  oblique, 
and  perspective  are  introduced. 

Prerequisite:  None. 

T-PHY  101  Physics:  Properties  of  Matter  324 

A fundamental  course  covering  several  basic  principles  of  physics.  The 
divisions  included  are  solids  and  their  characteristics,  liquids  at  rest 
and  in  motion,  gas  laws  and  applications.  Laboratory  experiments  and 
specialized  problems  dealing  with  these  topics  are  part  of  this  course. 
Prerequisite  s None . 
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AG  356 


T«AGR  111  Tractor  Engines  I 


4 


2 


5 


Tractor  engine  fundamentals.  Principles  of  engine  operation,  including 
horsepower  calculations,  efficiency,  combustion  theory,  types  of  engines, 
cylinder  and  valve  arrangements,  lubrication,  fuel  and  cooling  systems. 
Laboratory  work  consisting  of  demonstrations,  disassembly,  inspection 
and  reassembly  of  various  engines. 

Prerequisite:  None. 


SECOND  QUARTER 


X T-ENG  102  Composition  3 0 3 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  in  the  improvement  of  self-expression  in 
business  and  technical  composition.  Emphasis  is  on  the  sentence, 
paragraph  and  whole  composition. 

Prerequisites  T-ENG  101. 


DD  302  T-DFT  102  Technical  Drafting 


0 6*  2 


The  application  of  orthographic  projection  *>rinciples  to  the  more 
complex  drafting  problems,  primary  and  seco* iary  auxiliary  views, 
simple  and  successive  revolutions,  and  sections  and  conventions  will 
be  studied.  Most  important  is  the  introduction  of  the  graphical 
analysis  of  space  problems.  Problems  of  practical  design  elements 
involving  points,  lines,  planes,  and  a combination  of  these  elements 
shall  be  studied.  Dimensioning  practices  for  "details"  and  "working 
drawings,"  approved  by  the  American  Standards  Association  will  also 
be  included.  Introduction  is  given  to  intersections  and  developments 
of  various  types  of  geometrical  objects. 

Prerequisites  T-DFT  101. 

PHY  302  T-PHY  102  Physics;  Work.  Energy.  Power  3 2 4 


Major  areas  covered  in  this  course  are  work,  energy,  and  power. 
Instruction  includes  such  topics  as  statics,  forces,  center  of^ 
gravity  and  dynamics.  Units  of  measurement  and  their  applications 
are  a vital  part  of  this  course.  A practical  approach  is  used  in 
teaching  students  the  use  of  essential  mathematical  formulas. 
Prerequisites?  T-MAT  101,  T-PHY  101. 

AG  358  T-AGR  112  Tractor  Engines  II  4 2 5 

A study  of  tractor  electrical  systems,  lubrication  systems  and 
lubricants . 

Prerequisite:  T-AGR  111. 

AG  359  T-AGR  115  Tractor  Hydraulic  Systems  3 2 4 

The  principles  of  hydraulics  and  their  application  to  farm  machinery. 
Components  of  tractor  hydraulic  systems,  testing,  maintenance  and 
repair  of  hydraulic  systems. 

Prerequisite : None . 
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303 


303 


THIRD  QUARTER 

T-ENG  103  Report  Writing  3 0 3 

The  fundamentals  of  English  are  utilized  as  a background  for  the 
organization  and  techniques  of  modern  report  writing,  torcises  in 
developing  typical  reports,  using  writing  techniques  and  graphic 
devices  are  completed  by  the  students.  Practical  application  in  the 
preparation  of  a full-length  report  is  required  of  each  student  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  This  report  must  have  to  do  with  something  in  his 

chosen  curriculum. 

Prerequisite:  T-ENG  102. 

T-PHY  103  Physics:  Electricity  3 2 4 


Basic  theories  of  electricity,  types  of  electricity,  methods  of  pro- 
duction, and  transmission  and  transforming  of  electricity.  Electron 
theory,  electricity  by  chemical  action,  electricity  by  friction, 
electricity  by  magnet;' sm,  induction  voltage,  amperage,  resistance, 
horsepower,  wattage,  and  transformers  are  major  parts  of  the  course. 
Prerequisites:  T-MAT  101,  T-PHY  101. 


360  T-AGR  113  Tractor  Engines  III  4^5 

Theoretical  and  practical  study  in  correlating  previous  instruction  by 
putting  into  practice  engine  operation,  tuning  and  adjusting,  including 
troubleshooting.  This  is  performed  in  conjunction  with  the  latest 
diagnostic  equipment. 

Prerequisites:  T-AGR  111,  T-AGR  112. 

361  T-AGR  116  Applied  Hydraulics  122 


A specialized  study  of  tractor  hydraulic  systems  with  emphasis  on 
demonstration,  testing,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  various  systems. 
Class,  laboratory,  and  field  study  of  systems. 

Prerequisite:  T-AGR  115* 

364  T-AGR  119  Techniques  of  Welding  12  2 

Principles  of  oxyacetylene  and  electrical  welding,  cutting  and  brazing. 
Principles,  procedures,  safety  precautions  and  experience  in  using 
oxyacetylene  and  arc  equipment.  Projects  are  assigned  to  develop 
skill  in  the  use  of  equipment.  Includes  the  study  of  metals,  rods, 
gases  and  specistl  electric  welding  machinery. 

Prerequisite:  None. 


338  T-AGR  214  Farm  Machinery  ! 2 4 4 

A study  of  the  operating  principles  of  simple  farm  implements.  The 
selection,  field  operation,  maintenance  and  repair  of  basic  f am 
machinery  such  as  plows,  disks,  harrows,  and  cultivators.  Includes 
principles  of  design  and  mechanics,  power  supply,  hitching,  and 
economics  of  farm  machinery  use. 

Prerequisite : None . 
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FOURTH  QUARTER 


ENG  307  T-ENG  20L  Oral  Communication  3 0 3 

A study  of  basic  concepts  and  principles  of  oral  conununications  to 
enable  the  student  to  communicate  with  others.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  speaker's  attitude,  improving  diction,  voice,  and  the  application 
of  particular  techniques  of  theory  to  correct  speaking  habits  and  to 
produce  effective  oral  presentation.  Particular  attention  given  to 
conducting  meetings,  conferences,  and  interviews. 

Prerequisite:  T-ENG  101, 

AG  340  T-AGR  215  Farm  Machinery  II  2 4 4 

Care,  repair,  and  selection  of  the  larger  units  of  farm  equipment. 
Operating  principles  of  self-propelled  and  tractor-drawn  equipment 
will  be  studied  in  the  classroom  and  the  field.  Such  equipment  as 
balers,  combines,  corn  pickers,  cotton  pickers  and  peanut  harvesters 
will  be  included. 

Prerequisite:  T-AGR  214. 


AG  330  T-AGR  211  Agricultural  Diesels  I 425 

Basic  agricultural  diesel  engine  principles,  engine  structure  study, 
relationship  of  parts,  exhaust  systems,  and  thermodynamics  of  com- 
bustion, Althou^  the  course  will  be  primarily  a study  of  all  diesel 
engines,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  those  particular  points  of  interest 
pertaining  to  farm  diesels. 

Prerequisites:  T-AGR  111,  T-AGR  112,  T-AGR  113. 

AG  362  T-AGR  210  Tractor  Systems  2 4 4 

A comprehensive  study  of  present-day  automatic  transmission,  braking, 
and  steering  systems  which  are  found  on  tractors. 

Prerequisites:  T-AGR  111,  T-AGR  112, 


BUS  317  T-BUS  232  Sales  Development  303 

A study  of  retail,  wholesale  and  specialty  selling,  -Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  mastering  and  applying  the  fundamentals  of  selling.  Preparation  for 
and  execution  of  sales  demonstrations  required, 

Pr er equis it  e : None , 


FIFTH  QUARTER 

AG  491  T-AGR  186  Soils  and  Irrigation  324 

A review  of  the  fundamental  soil  science  principles  with  emphasis  on 
those  principles  pertaining  to  the  water  relationships  in  the  soil, 

A comprehensive  study  of  irrigation  systems—conponents,  design, 
selection,  operation,  maintenance,  repair,  and  sales. 

Prerequisite:  None, 
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AG  332  T-AGR  212  Agriciiltural  Diesels  II 


Disassembly  and  reassembly  of  laboratory  engines  <^*>at  TOuld  include  the 

inspection,  diagnosis,  repair,  and  final  ass^^  of  f 

are  to  be  run-in  on  a dynamometer.  Includes  a study  of  diesel 

fuel  systems. 

Prerequisite:  T-AGR  211. 


BUS  335  T-BUS  235  Business  Management 


0 


ERIC 


Principles  of  business  management  including  overview  of  major  functions 
of  matagement  such  as  planning,  staffing,  controlling,  directing, 
financi^.  Clarification  of  the  decision-maku«  function  vots^  the 
S“at  Jig  function.  Role  of  management  in  business-qualifications 

and  requirements. 

Prerequisite:  None. 


SIXTH  qUARTER 

AG  366  T-AGR  220  Parts  and  Service  Management 


A study  of  the  principles,  practices,  and  procedures  in  the  efficient 
and  profitable  operation  of  the  parts  and  service  departments  of  a farm 

equipment  retail  business . 

Prerequisites:  T— AGR  111>  T— AGR  112. 


A(J  368  T-AGR  216  Crop  Processing  and  Handling  Equipment  3 


A study  of  crop  processing  and  handling  equipment  inciting  ^"8 
storage,  materials  handling,  feed  processing,  tobacco  Jarves^^  and 
curing,  cleaning  and  treating  seeds,  and  farm  transport  equipment. 

Prerequisite:  None. 
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EIECTIVES 


An  appropriate  list  of  electives  for  this  currionlnm  is  f „ 
Tn<?t-itution  niav  select  courses  to  complete  the  program  of  study.  The  institution 
hafttf prStive  to  de^lop  new  cXses  for  the  electives  or  to  mocttfy  courses 
?rL  KSte^lLt  to  fulfill  the  local  objectives.  It  is 
that  techni^l  courses  be  appropriate  to  the  major  area  of  study;  that  they  not 
cWe  o?“Ser  ?te  major  objectives  of  the  program  J>or  create  a false  impression 
of  proficiency  in  an  area  either  related  or  foreign  to  the  major. 

Elective  courses  must  be  selected  from  an  associate  degree  course  or  nw  courses 
SioSld^e  d^loped  at  a comparable  level.  The  institution  may  elect  to  require 
certain  courses  or  may  let  the  student  select  an  appropriate  course. 


ACKICULTORAL  EQUIPMENT 

316  T-AGR  206  Amricultural  Finance  303 

Analysis  of  the  capital  structure  of  modern  commercial  a^ic<iture jrith 
en9)tesis  on  the  sources  of  credit.  A review  of  . 

repayment  schedules,  and  credit  instruments.  Practice  in  the 
of  e^luating  farm  resources  with  attention  to  infoimtion  needed  for 
resource  valuation,  appraisal  farms  and  procedures,  discounting  and 

deprecisition. 

Prerequisite : None , 

AO  336  T-AGR  22?  Farm  Electrification  324 

A study  of  the  basic  principles  and  systems,  and  their  application  to 
agricultural  production  with  en?)hasis  on  equipment  for  controlling  the 
utilization  of  electricity. 

Prerequisite:  None, 

AG  308  T-AGR  203  Pesticide  Application  223 

A study  of  the  correct  application  of  pesticides,  Economcs  of  custom 
application;  equipment,  precautions,  and  legal  aspects  of  application. 
Prerequisites:  T-AGR  145 > T-AG51  l65» 

BUS  364  T-BUS  123  Business  Finance  303 

Financing  of  business  units,  as  individuals,  partnerships,  corporations, 
and  trusts,  A detailed  study  is  made  of  short-term,  long-term,  and  con- 
sumer financing. 

Prerequisite:  None, 

BUS  351  T-BllS  115  Business  Law  3 0 3 

A general  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  certain  fimdamentals 
and  ^inciples  of  business  law,  including  contracts,  negotiable  instruments 

and  agencies. 

Prerequisite:  None, 
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BUS  372  T-BUS  272  Principles  of  Supervision 


3 


0 


3 


Introduces  the  basic  responsibilities  duties  of  the  supervisor  and 
his  relationship  to  superiors,  subordinates,  and  associates.  Qqphasis 
on  securing  an  effective  work  force  and  the  role  of  the  supervisor • 
Methods  of  supervision  are  stressed. 

Pr erequis it e ; None . 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ELECTIVES 


T»SSC  201  Social  Science  3 0 3 

An  integrated  course  in  the  social  sciences^  drawing  from  the  fields 
of  anthropology,  psychology,  history,  and  sociology. 

Prer equisit  e : None . 

T-SSC  202  Social  Science  3 0 3 

A further  study  of  social  sciences  with  enqphasis  on  economics,  political 
science,  and  social  problems  as  they  relate  to  the  individual. 
Prerequisite:  T-SSC  201, 

T-PSY  ^K)6  Applied  Psychology  3 0 3 

A study  of  the  principles  of  psychology  that  will  be  of  assistance  in 
the  understanding  of  inter-personal  relations  on  the  job.  Motivation, 
feelings,  and  emotions  are  considered  with  particular  reference  to 
on-the-job  problems.  Other  topics  investigated  are:  enployee 

selection,  supervision,  job  satisfaction,  and  industrial  conflicts. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  personal  and  group  dynamics  so  that  the 
student  may  learn  to  apply  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene  to  his 
adjustment  problems  as  a worker  and  a member  of  the  general  community. 
Prerequisite:  None, 

T-ECO  102  Economics  3 0 3 

The  fundamental  principles  of  economics  including  the  institutions  and 
practices  by  which  people  gain  a livelihood.  Included  is  a study  of 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  principles  bearing  upon  production, 
exchange,  distribution,  and  consumption  both  in  relation  to  the  individual 
enterprise  and  to  society  at  large. 

Prerequisite:  None, 

T-SSC  205  American  Institutions  303 

A study  of  the  effect  of  American  social,  economic,  and  political 
institutions  upon  the  individual  as  a citizen  and  as  a worker , The 
course  dwells  upon  current  local,  national,  and  global  problems  viewed 
in  the  li^t  of  our  political  and  economic  heritage. 

Prerequisite:  None, 

T-POL  201  United  States  Government  3 0 3 

A study  of  government  with  emphasis  on  basic  concepts,  structure, 
powers,  procedures  and  problems, 

Prer equisit  e : None , 
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T«50C  207  Rural  Society 
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A study  of  selected  elements  of  rural  sociology  with  emphasis  on 
current  social  changes.  The  course  provides  a sociological  back- 
ground for  the  understanding  of  rural  social  changes.  Areas  of 
study  include  rural  culture,  group  relationships,  social  classes, 
rural  and  suburban  communities,  farm  organizations,  the  communication 
of  agricultural  technology,  rural  social  problems,  agricultural 
adjustment  and  population  change. 

Prerequisite:  None. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 
Agricultural  and  Biological  Education 
Agricultural  Equipment  Technology  State  Advisory  Committee 
1966-67 


Committee  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Equipment  Technology  State  Advisory 
Committee  is  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Section  of  Agricultural  and 
Biological  Education  and  the  community  college  institutions  relative  to  the 

following  areas; 

1.  Evaluation  of  program  need 

2.  Program  philosophy,  objectives,  guidelines,  and  research 
3»  Curriculum  development 

4.  Program  equipment  and  facility  needs 

5.  Recruitment  of  faculty 

6.  Recruitment  of  students 

7.  Employment  of  graduates 

8.  Public  information  and  relations 

9.  Program  evaluation 

10.  Other  concerns 

The  committee  has  no  administrative  or  decision  making  authority.  The 
name  signifies  its  primary  function  which  is  to  give  advice. 


Committee  Membership 

The  committee  is  composed  of  nine  members  of  the  Carolinas  Farm  and  Power 
Equipment  Dealers  Association,  Inc.  (nominated  by  the  president);  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Carolinas  Farm  and  Power  Equipment  Dealers  Association;  one 
member  of  the  Vocational  Agricultural  Education  Section  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction;  one  member  of  the  Plant  Science  and  Technology 
Department  of  The  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  of  North  Carolim;  ^d  one 
member  of  the  Biological  and  Agricultural  EngineeT/ing  Department  of  North 
Carolina  State  University. 
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*EYES,  *STANDARDS,  ^SCHOOL  SAFETY, 

The  basis  for  these  standards  was  the  American  Standards  Association 
code  Z2. 1-1959.  Aspects  discussed  are--(l)  Purpose  and  Scope, 

(2)  Exceptions,  (3)  Definitions,  (4)  General  Requirements,  (5) 

Eye  Protectors,  and  (6)  Materials  and  Methods  of  Test  of 
Protectors.  A table  to  facilitate  selection  of  eye-  and 
face-protective  devices  is  included.  (EM) 
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STANDARDS  FOR  FACE  AND  EYE 


PROTECTIVE  DEVICES  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
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STANDARDS  FOR  PACE  AND  EYE  PROTECTIVE  DEVICES  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  were  adopted  by  the  Texas  State  Board  of  Health 
on  June  14,  1965.  Basis  for  these  standards  was  obtained 
from  American  Standards  Association  Code  Z2.1  “ 1959. 

These  actions  are  in  accordcaice  with  the  authority  granted 
in  Article  4418(d)  of  The  Revised  Civil  S~atutes,  State  of 
Texas,  and  are  x^romulgated  in  accordance  with  Article  4477, 

Section  19(b)- 
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OEFKE  OF  EDUCAIION 
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MISOH  01  0R6AMZAII0N  OliOlUAIIIIG  II.  POINIS  OF  VIEW  01  OPINIONS 
SIAIED  DO  NOI  NECESSAMV  KPKSENI  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCAIION 
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STANDARDS  FOR  PACE  AND  EYE  PROTECTIVE  DEVICES  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS" 
PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

1.1  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  standard  is  to  provide 
governing  boards  and  administrators  of  Texas  school  districts 
reasonable  and  adequate  means,  ways  and  methods  for  the  proper 
selection  and  safe  use  of  eye  protective  equipment. 

1.2  Scope . This  standard  shall  apply  to  all  teachers  and 
pupils  within  Texas  public  schools  partico-pating  in  certain 
vocational,  industrial  arts,  and  chemical-physical  courses  or 
laboratories  where  potentially  hazardous  operations  exist. 

These  standards  were  extracted  from  American  Standards  Associa- 
tion Bulletin  Z2.1  - 1959,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a further 
reference  for  material  not  contained  within  said  standards. 


EXCEPTIONS 

Variations  from  the  requirements  of  this  standard  may  be  granted 
by  the  Texas  State  Department  of  Health  only  when  it  is  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  said  agency  that  equivalent  pro- 
tection is  afforded.  For  protection  of  personnel  involved  with 
operations  not  listed  therein,  please  consult  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Health  and  Radiation  Control,  Texas  State  Department 

of  Health. 


DEFINITIONS 

3.1  General  Information. 

3.1.1  The  word  "approved"  refers  to  approval  by  the  Texas  State 
Department  of  Health,  i.e.,  the  agency  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  specific  requirement. 

3.1.2  In  this  standard,  the  use  .of  the  word  "shall"  indicates 
a mandatory  requirement.  The  word  "should"  indicates  a recom- 
mendation. 


3.2  Specific  Definitions. 

Bridqe  Size:  The  distance  between  lenses  on  the  nose  side  o£ 

each  eye,  e:^ressed  in  millimeters, 

A harmful  material  that  is  foreign  to  the  normal 
atmosphere. 


Contaminant: 


2 


Cover  Plate:  A removable  pane  of  colorless  glass,  plastic- 

coated  glass,  or  plastic  that  covers  the  filter 
plate  and  protects  it  from  damage. 

Dust:  Finely  divided  solid  particles  generated  by  processing 

(including  handling,  crushing,  grinding,  or  pul- 
verizing) materials  such  as  rock,  metal,  wood, 

*and  grain. 

Eyepiece:  A gastight  transparent  window  in  a gas-mask  face- 

piece  through  which  the  wearer  may  see. 

Eye  Size:  A measurement  expressed  in  millimeters  and  denotin^^ 

the  size  of  the  lens— holding  section  of  an  eye 
frame. 

Face  Shield:  A device  worn  in  front  of  the  eyes  and  a portion 

of  or  all  of  the  face,  whose  pradominant  function 
is  protection  of  the  eyes  and  face. 

Filter  Plate:  Removable  pane  in  the  window  that  absorbs  vary- 
ing proportions  of  the  ultraviolet,  visible,  and 
infrared  rays  according  to  tri  . "omposition  and 
density  of  the  plate. 

Fume:  Solid  dispersoids  formed  by  condensation  of  vapors,  such 

as  those  from  heated  metals. 

Goggles:  A device,  with  contour -shaped  eyecups  or  facial  con- 

tact with  glass  or  plastic  lenses,  worn  over  the 
eyes  and  held  in  place  by  a headband  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  eyes  and  eye  sockets. 

Hand  Shield:  A device,  usually  held  in  the  hand  or  supportec 

on  the  wearer's  chest,  designed  to  protect  the 
eyes  and  face  during  welding  operations. 

Helmet:  A device  that  is  worn  by  a person  to  shield  the  eye"^^ 

face,  neck,  and  other  parts  of  the  head. 

Lens:  The  transparent  glass  or  plastic  device  through  whicn  tntr; 

wearer  of  the  protective  goggles  or  spectacles  sees 
and  which  provides  protection  to  the  eyes  agaihst 
flying  objects,  glare,  or  injurious  radiation,  or 
a coinbination  of  these  hazards. 
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Lens,  Corrective!  A lens  ground  to  the  wearer's  individual 

corrective  prescription. 

Mists  Suspended  licjuid  droplets  generated  by  breaking  up  a 

liquid  into  a dispersed  state. 

Particulate  Matters  Matter  occurring  in  the  form  of  minute 

separate  particles,  such  as  dust,  fume,  mist, 
and  fog;  a dispersoid. 

Protectors  A device  that  provides  head,  face  and  eye  protec- 
tion against  the  hazards  of  processes  encountered 
in  employment  or  in  the  natural  environment. 

Shields  A device  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  or  supported  without 

the  aid  of  the  operator,  whose  predominant  func- 
tion is  protection  of  the  eyes  and  face. 

Spectacles  A device  patterned  after  conventional— type  spec- 
tacle eyewear  but  of  more  substantial  construc- 
tion, either  with  or  without  side  shields,  and^ 
with  clear,  impact -resistant  filter  or  corrective 
lenses  of  glass  or  plastic. 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

4.1  Eye  protection  shall  be  required  where  there  is  a reason- 
able probability  of  injury  to  the  body  that  can  be  prevented 

by  such  protection, 

4.2  In  such  cases,  governing  boards  and  administrators  of 
Texas  school  districts  shall  furnish  protectors  of  a type  suit 
able  for  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  participating  teachers 
and  pupils  shall  use  such  protectors, 

4.3  No  person  shall  be  subjected,  without  protection,  to  a 
hazardous  environmental  condition, 

4.4  Protectors  shall  meet  the  following  minimum  requirements! 

(1)  They  shall  provide  adequate  protection  against  the 
particular  hazards  for  which  they  are  designed. 
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(2)  They  shall  be  reasonably  comfortable  when  worn  • 
the  designated  conditions. 

(3)  They  shall  fit  snugly  and  shall  not  unduly  interfere 
with  the  movements  of  the  wearer. 

(4)  They  shall  be  durable. 

(5)  They  shall  be  capable  of  being  disinfected. 

(6)  They  shall  be  easily  cleanable. 

4.5  Protectors  should  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  repair. 

4.6  Eye  protectors  shall  be  provided  where  machines  or  opera- 
tions present  the  hazard  of  flying  particles,  pieces,  or  sub- 
stances. 

4.7  Workers  whose  vision  requires  the  use  of  corrective  lenses 
in  spectacles  and  who  are  required  by  this  standard  to  wear 
protective  goggles  shall  be  provided  with  goggles  of  one  of  the 
following  types s 

(1)  Goggles  whose  protective  lenses  provide  optical  correc- 
tion, or 

(2)  Goggles  that  can  be  worn  over  corrective  spectacles  with 
out  disturbing  the  adjustment  of  the  spectacles,  or 

(3)  Goggles  that  incorporate  corrective  lenses  mounted  be- 
hind the  protective  lenses. 

4.8  Only  protectors  which  bear  the  label  of  or  meet  the  stan- 
dards set  forth  in  American  Standards  Association  Bulletin  Z2.1 
1959  shall  be  used. 


5.  EYE  PROTECTORS 

5.1  FACE  SHIELDS 

5.1.1  Function.  The  devices  described  in  this  section  are 
designed  to  provide  protection  to  the  face  (i.e.,  the  front 
part  of  the  head  including  forehead,  eyes,  cheeks,  nose,  mouth. 
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chin)  and  neck,  where  required,  from  flying  particles  and 
^rays  of  hazardous  liquids  and,  in  addition,  to  provide 
antiglare  protection  where  required. 

5.1.2  Intended  Uses.  Some  typical  uses  for  face  shields  in- 
clude the  following  t (1)  woodworking  operations  where  chips 
and  particles  flyy  (2)  metal  machining  causing  flying  parti- 
cles; (3)  buffing,  polishing,  wire  brushing,  and  grinding 
operations  where  flying  particles  or  objects  may  strike  the 
face;  (4)  spot  welding;  (5)  handling  hot  or  corrosive  materi 

als* 


5.2  HELMETS  AND  HAND  SHIELDS 

5.2.1  Function.  The  devices  described  in  this  section  are 
designed  to  provide  protection  for  the  eyes,  face,  ears,  and 
neck%ainst  intense  radiant  energy.  Typical  operations  which 
requirl  helmets  or  hand  shields  include  various  kiids  of  arc 
welding  and  heavy  gas  cutting. 

5 2.2  Styles.  The  helmet  and  the  hand  shield  are  Mde  to 
the  same  basic  design  and  of  the  same  basic  _ 

bowl-shaped  or  modified  bowl-shaped  device  containing  a win 

dow  with  filter  plate  which  allows  the  ^ ofradiation 

radiant  object,  yet  prevents  harmful  intensities  of  ^ 

from  reaching  his  eyes.  The  helmet  headgear  tas 

frame  by  which  it  is  supported  on  the  , held 

shield  has  a handle  attaeihed  to  the  provide 

in  the  hand.  The  basic  designs  may  be  "»difi^  l^CS^^nt 

protection  against  special  hazards,  but 

shall  meet  the  same  requirements  as  the  basic  desig  . 

5.3  GOGGLES,  EYECOP 

5.3.1  Models.  The  two  basic  types  of  eyecup  goggles  shall  be 
subdivided  into  the  following  classes* 

of  air.  Ventilation  openings  shall  be  suedi  as 
spherical  particle  0.04  inch  in  diameter. 

smash  Models. 

fine  dust  particles  M liquid  splashes.  Eyecups  snaii 


ventilated  in  a manner  to  permit  circulation  of  air*  The 
ventilation  openings  shall  be  baffled  or  screened  to  prevent 
the  direct  passage  of  dust  or  liquids  into  the  interior  of 
the  eyecups. 

Welders'  and  Cutters*  Models  providing  protection  against 
glare  cuid  injurious  radiations*  The  basic  designs  may  be 
modified  to  provide  more  pro’'* action  against  special  hazards, 
but  the  modified  equipment  shall  meet  the  same  req[uirements 
as  the  basic  design*  Eyecups  shall  be  ventilated  in  a manner 
to  permit  circulation  of  air.  The  ventilation  openings  shell 
be  baffled  to  prevent  the  passage  of  light  rays  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  eyecups.  ^ , 

5*4  SPECTACI^S,  METAL  OR  PLASTIC  FRAME 

5.4.1  Protection.  Spectacles  shall  provide  protection  to 
the  eye  from  flying  objects  and,  where  required,  from  glare 
and  injurious  radiations.  Spectacles  without  side  shields 
are  intended  to  provide  frontal  eye  protection  only.  Where 
side  as  well  as  frontal  eye  protection  is  required,  the  spec- 
tacles shall  be  provided  with  side  shields*  The  edge  of  the 
side  shield  shall  have  a smooth  finish  or  shall  be  padded. 

5.4.2  Materials  and  Methods  of  Test* 

5. 4.2.1  General  materials  used  shall  be  capable  of  with- 
standing the  disinfection,  corrosion  resistance,  water  ab- 
sorption, and  inflammability  tests  outlined  in  Section  6. 

5.5  GOGGLES,  FLEXIBLE  FITTING 

5.5.1  Description.  Goggles  shall  consist  of  a frame  (cora- 
posed  of  a flexible,  chemical— resistant,  nontoxic,  nonirri— 
tating,  and  slow-burning  material,  forming  a lens  holder), 
.l0nses,  and  a positive  means  of  support  on  the  face  such  as 
an  adjustable  headband  of  suitable  material  to  retain  the 
frame  oooifortably  and  snugly  in  place  in  front  of  the  eyes. 
The  lens  holder  shall  be  such  that  the  lenses  are  held  firmly 
and  tightly  and  may  be  removed  or  replaced  without  the  use 

of  tools.  The  goggles  may  be  ventilated  or  not,  as  required 
by  their  intended  use.  Where  chemical  goggles  are  ventilated 
the  openings  shall  be  such  as  to  render  the  goggles  splash- 

proof. 
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5 5 2 ProtieGtion.  Goggles  shall  provide  eye  protection 
£*;Oia  fine  dusts^  fumes,  liquids,  splashes,  mists,  and  spray, 

5.5.3  Application,  Specific  application  for  use  of  flexible 
fitting  goggles  will  be  found  in  Table  1, 

5.5.4  Materials  and  Methods  of  Test,  Plastic  lenses  used 
in  flexible  fitting  goggles  shall  be  hot  less  than  0,050 

in  thickness.  Materials  used  shall  be  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the  disinfection,  corrosion  resistance,  water  absorption, 
and  flammability  tests  outlined  in  Section  6. 


5,6  GOGGLES,  PLASTIC  EYESHIELD 

5.6.1  Description.  Ihe  goggles  shall  consist  of  a fra^  of 
plastic  material,  lens  or  lenses,  and  a means  of  support  such 
as  an  adjustable  headband  to  retain  the  goggles  in  front  of 
the  eyes.  The  frame  and  lens  need  not  be  of  the  same  materi- 
al. The  lens  need  not  be  an  integral  part  of  the  goggles. 

The  fraune  may  be  translucent,  clear,  or  opaque,  and  may  e 
^tU^  ol  not,  as  required  by  its  intended  use.  The  edge 

of  the  frame  \diich  bears  against  the  ® 

surface  free  from  roughness  or  irregularities  which  might 

cause  discomfort  to  the  wearer, 

5.6.2  Protection.  The  goggles  Shall 

flying  objects  and,  \nhere  required,  against  glare  and  3 
ous  radiations.  Where  the  goggles  are  used  for  ^ 

aoainst  injurious  light  radiation,  the  lenses  and  frames  s 
rlet^the  requirements  of  Appendix  A2  and  the  frames  shall  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  injurious  light  rays. 

5.6.3  Application.  Specific  application  for  use  of  plastic 
eyeshield  goggles  will  be  found  in  Table  1. 

5 6.4  Materials  and  Methods  of  Test.  Where  plat tic 
aie  useTin  plastic  eyeshield  goggles,  they  shall  be  not  less 
t^n  o!o56  iLh  in  tJclcness.  If  glass  lenses  are  used  they 
shall  be  not  less  than  3.0  millimeters  nor  more  than  3.8 

millimeters  in  thickness.  resistaMr**water 

wii:h8tandinc  the  disinfection,  corrosion,  resistance,  wate 

SSSra^  flammability  tests  outlined  in  Section  6. 


5.7  SPECTACLES,  PLASTIC  EXESHIELD 

5.7.1  Description.  Spectacles  shall  consist  of  a frame  of 
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metal,  fiber,  or  plastic  material,  plastic  lens  or  lenses, 
and  temples  or  other  suitable  means  of  support  to  retain 
the  frame  before  the  eyes.  The  lens  or  lenses  need  not  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  frame.  The  spectacles  shall  have 
side  shields,  if  required  by  their  intended  use. 

5.7.2  Protection.  Spectacles  shall  provide  protection  to 
the  eye  from  flying  objects  and,  where  required,  from  glare 
and  injurious  radiation.  Spectacles  without  side  shields 
provide  frontal  eye  protection  only.  Where  side  as  well  as 
frontal  eye  protection  is  required,  the  spectacles  shall  be 
provided  with  side  shields. 

5.7.3  Application.  Specific  application  for  use  of  plastic 
eyeshield  spectacles  will  be  found  in  Table  1. 

5.7.4  Materials  and  Methods  of  Test.  Plastic  lenses  used 
in  plastic  eyeshield  spectacles  shall  be  not  less  than  0.050 
inch  in  thickness.  Materials  used  shall  be  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  applicable  requirements  and  withstanding  the  tests 
outlined  in  Section  6. 

5.8  GOGGLES,  FOUNDPYMEN'S 

5.8.1  Description.  Goggles  shall  consist  of  a mask  made  of 
a flexible,  nonirritating , and  noncombustible  or  slow— burning 
material,  such  as  leather  or  flexible  plastic,  metal  lens 
holders  attached  thereto,  lenses,  and  a positive  means  of 
support  on  the  face,  such  as  an  adjustable  headband,  to  re- 
tain the  mask  comfortably  and  snugly  in  place  in  front  of 

the  eyes.  The  edge  of  the  mask  in  contact  with  the  face  shall 
be  provided  with  a binding  of  corduroy  or  other  suitable  ma- 
terial. The  lens  holders  shall  be  so  designed  that  the  lenses 
are  held  firmly  and  tightly  and  may  be  readily  removed  or  re-' 
placed.  The  lens  holders  shall  be  ventilated  to  permit  cir- 
culation of  air.  Ventilation  openings  shall  exclude  a 
spherical  particle  0.04  inc'.^  in  diameter.  For  protection 
against  heavy  concentrations  o£  dust,  the  use  of  a fine-mesh 
screen  lining  100— mesh  screen)  is  recommended.  Such 

lining  shall  be  suitably  and  permanently  fastened  to  the  in- 
side surface  of  each  lens  holder  assembly. 

5.8.2  Protection.  The  foundryman*s  goggles  shall  provide 
protection  against  impact  and  hot-metal  splash  hazards 


encountered  in  foundry  operations  such  as  melting^  pouring, 
chipping,  babbitting,  grinding,  and  riveting^  Where  re- 
quired, they  shall  also  provide  protection  against  dusts. 

5.8.3  Application.  Specific  application  for  use  of  foundry- 
men  *s  goggles  will  be  found  in  Table  1. 

5.8.4  Materials  and  Methods  of  Test.  Materials  used  shall 
be  capable  of  withstanding  the  disinfection,  corrosion- 
resistance,  water-absorption,  and  flammability  tests  outlined 

in  Section  6. 


MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OP  TEST  OP  PROTECTORS 

6.1  Materials.  Materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  eye 
protectors  shall  combine  mechanical  strength  and  lightness 
of  weight  to  a high  degree,  shall  be 

akin  when  subjected  to  perspiration,  and  shall  withstand  fre 
ouent  disinfection  by  the  methods  hereinafter  prescrxbed. 

Where  metals  are  used,  they  shall  be  inherently  corrosxon 

resistant. 

6.2  Disinfection.  All  materials  shall  be  such  as  to  w^h- 
stand,  without  visible  deterioration  or  discoloration,  -ash- 
ing in  detergents  and  warm  water,  rinsing  to  remove  all  traces 
of  detergent,  ar.d  disinfection  by  the  following  methods* 

(1)  immersion  for  10  minutes  in  a solution  of 

made  by  placing  one  part  of  40  percent  formaldehyde 
solution  in  9 parts  of  water  at  a room  tenqperature 

of  68  F. 

(2)  Subjection  to  a moist  atmosphere  of  formaldehyde  for 
a period  of  10  minutes  at  a room  temperature  of  68  F. 

(31  Immersion  for  10  minutes  in  a solution  of  modified 
' phenolics,  hypochlorite,  or  quaternary  a^nium  com- 
pounds in  strength  specified  by  the  manufacturer  at 
a room  ten^erature  of  68  P. 

6 3 Corrosion  Resistance.  Metal  parts  shall  be  tested  for 
corrosion  resistance  by  placing  them  to  a 

n /‘hv  weiaht)  solution  of  sodxum  chlorxde  for  a p 

solution  shall  be  immediately  immersed  in  a 10  percent  my 
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weight)  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  chloride  at  a room 
temperature  of  68  F.  ^ey  shall  then  be  removed  from  this 
solution  and,  without  wiping  off  the  adhering  liquid,  allowed 
to  dry  for  24  hours  at  room  temperature*  The  metal  parts 
shall  then  be  rinsed  in  lukewarm  water  and  allowed  to  dry. 

On  visual  inspection,  the  metal  parts  shall  show  no  signs  of 
roughening  of  the  surface  resulting  from  corrosion. 

6.4  Water  Absorption.  Plastic  parts  shall  be  tested  for 
water  absorption  and  the  results  calculated  in  accordance 
with  Test  Method  No.  7031  of  Federal  Specification  L-P-406 
(see  Appendix  Al) . The  amount  of  the  water  absorbed  shall 
not  exceed  5 percent. 

6.5  Flammability 

6.5.1  Byecup  Goggles.  Eyecup  goggles  shall  be  tested  for 
flammability  by  use  of  a 5/8”  high  diameter  Bunsen  burner, 
adjusted  for  a 3/4”  high  non“*luminous  flame  of  commercial 
natural  gas  (1,000  — 1,200  British  thermal  units).  The  temple 
side  of  the  specimen  shall  be  held  at  the  tip  of  this  flame 

in  a draft-free  room  and  the  time  (in  seconds)  required  to 
ignite  the  material  so  that  it  will  remain  burning  after  the 
flame  is  removed  shall  be  determined.  The  time  required  to 
ignite  the  specimen  in  the  manner  described  shall  be  not  less 
than  4 seconds. 

6.5.2  All  other  types.  Where  plastic  materials  are  used, 
such  materials  shall  be  slow  burning.  Cellulose  nitrate,  or 
materials  having  flammability  characteristics  approximating 
those  of  cellulose  nitrate,  shall  not  be  used.  Flammability 
of  the  materials  shall  be  no  greater  than  that  exhibited  by 
cellulose  acetate  or  acetate  butyrate. 

6.6  Intact 

6.6.1  Test  For  Lenses  of  All  Types.  The  frame  with  lens 
shall  be  supported  on  a wooden  block  of  such  size  and  shape 
as  to  fit  the  frame  securely  but  not  to  touch  the  lens*  A 
7/8  inch  diameter  steel  ball,  weighing  approximately  1.56 
ounces,  shall  be  freely  dropped  from  a height  of  50  inches 
onto  the  horizontal  upper  surface  of  the  lens.  The  edge  of 
the  lens  shall  not  chip  from  the  shock  nor  shall  the  lens 
be  displaced  from  the  frame. 
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6.6.2  Lens  on  Block.  The  lens  shall  be  removed  from  the 
frame  and  placed  horizontally  on  the  end  of  a hardwood  tube 
having  an  upper  periphery  conforming  in  shape  and  size  to 
the  lens  to  be  tested  and  a wall  thickness  not  greater  than 
3/16  inch.  A washer  of  rubber  packing  not  more  than  1/8 
inch  thick  and  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  end  of  the 
tube  shall  be  placed  between  the  lens  and  the  tube.  The 
rubber  washer  shall  be  of  the  quality  required  for  a grade 
A gasket  in  Federal  Specification  HH-G-156.  The  7/8  xnch 
steel  ball  shall  be  freely  dropped  from  a height  of  50  xn- 
ches  onto  the  horizontal  outer  surfaces  of  the  lens.  The 
lens  shall  not  fracture  from  the  impact  of  the  steel  ball. 

6.6.3  Breakage  Pattern.  As  a test  to  determine  the  type 
of  breakage  pattern  exhibited  by  a lens  when  subjected  to 

a force  sufficient  to  break  it,  a lens  may  be  broken  by  in- 
creasing the  height  of  drop  of  the  7/8  inch  steel  ball  or 
by  eno>loying  a heavier  ball.  If  made  of  glass,  the  lens 
shall  break  predominately  with  radial  cracks  with  a 
tendency  toward  concentric  cracks.  Any  tendency  to  break 
with  lines  of  cleavage  parallel  to  the  surface  xndxcates  an 
unsatisfactory  heat  treatment;  and  the  lenses  represented 
by  that  sample  shall  be  considered  as  not  conforming  to  these 

requirements . 


TABLE  1 


Selection  of  Eye-  and  Pace-Protective  devices 


Hazard  Involved 

Part  To  Be 

Permissible  Protective  Devices 

Protected 

Tvoe 

Reference 

Relatively  large 
flying  objects 

Eyes,  Face 

Goggles 
Spectacles 
Face  Shields 

5o3, 5*6,5*8 
5. 4,5. 7 
5.1 

Dust  and  small 
flying  particles 

Eyes,  Face 

Goggles 
Spectacles 
Face  Shields 

5.3,5.6,5..8 

5^4,5o7 

5.1 

Dust  and  wind 

Eyes 

Goggles 

Spectacles 

5.3, 5. 6 
5.4,5„7 

Molten  metal 

Eyes^  Face 

Goggles 
Spectacles 
Face  shields 

5. 3, 5. 6, 5. 8 
5.4,5. 7 
5.1 

Gases,  fumes, 
and  smoke 

Eyes,  Face 

Goggles 

5.5, 5.6 

Liquids 

Eyes,  Face 

Goggles 
Face  shields 

5.5, 5.6 
5.1 

» 

Reflected  light 
or  glare 

Eyes 

Goggles 

Spectacles 

5.6 

5.4,5. 7 

Injurious  radiant 
energy  (moderate) 

Byes 

Goggles 
Helmets 
Hand  shields 
Face  shields 

5.3 

All  described  in  5.2 
All  described  in  5.2 
(must  include  crown 
protector  and  chin 
protector)  5.1 

Injurious  radiant 
energy  (intense) 

Eyes,  Face 

Helmets 
Hand  shields 

All  wi^h  spectacles 

described  in  5.4 

All  with  spectacles 

described  in  5.4 
• 

Al. 


I 


. vJ.H' 
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JUSPENDIX  POft  SECTION  6 

. * .1 

WATER  ABSORPTION  TEST  (FOR  WEIGHT  AND  DIMENSION;^  CflAElG^^ 

• * • j ' 

Alol  Specimens 

« ■ . »■  * . 

Al.1.1  Molding  Compounds.  Test  specimens  for  molding  com- 
pounds shall  be  disks  2 inches  in  diameter  by  Q.li25  » 0.007 
inch  thick.  . ; 

Alol. 2 Sheets.  Test  specimen  of  laminated  compounds  and 
specimens  cut  from  material  shall  be  1 ]by  S cinches  by  the 
thickness  of  the  sheet. 


Al.1.3  Rods.  The  test  specimen  for  rods  .shall  be  1 iyich 
in  length  for  rods  1 inch  in  diameter  or.  under ' and  ^5 
inch  in  length  for  larger  diameter  rods.'  . Wie  ^ of 

the  specimen  shall  be  the  diameter  of  the  finishjed  .rod. 


Al,l»4  Tubes.  The  test  specimen  for  tubes  less  than  3 
.inches  in  inside  diameter  shall  be  thS  full  section'* of  the 
tube  and  1 inch  in  length.  For  tubes  3 inches  of  n»r  in 
inside  diameter,  a rectangular  specimen*  shall  be  cut  3 
inches  in  length  in  the  circumferential  direction  of  the 
tube  and  1 inch  in  width  lengthHi/ise  of  the  tube.  - 


Al.1.5  Finish.  The  test  specimens  for  sheets,  rods,  and 
tubes  shall  be  machined,  sawed,  or  sheared  from  the  sample 
so  as  to  have  smooth  edges  free  from  cracks.  The  cut 
edges  shall  be  made  smooth  by  finishing  with  No.'  000  or 
finer  sandpaper  or  emery  cloth.  Sawing^  machining,  and 
finishing  operations  rh.all  be  slow  enough  so  that  the 
material  is  not  heated  appreciably.  • 

Al.2  Apparatus  . 7, 

(1)  Circulating  air  oven  maintained  at  122  ± 4 P (50  ±2  C) 

(2)  A desiccator 

(3)  Analytical  balance 

(4;  Hicrometer,  gage,  or  caliper  capable  of  measuring 
accui ntely  to  0.001  inch. 


o 


Al«3  Procedure 


r-r  "i-"  uyLei-LiJM 
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Al*3«l  Three  specimens  of  the  sample  to  be  tested  shall 
be  conditioned  in  an  oven  at  122  i 4 F (50  i 2 C)  for 
24  hours*  After  conditioning,  the  specimens  shall  be 
cooled  in  a desiccator  and  weighed*  Dimensions  of  the 
specimens  shall  be  measured  with  a micrometer  gage  to 
0*001  inch*  The  specimens  shall  then  be  completely 
innersed  in  distilled  water  maintained  at  a temperature 
of  77  ± 4 P (25  i 2 C)*  At  least  50  milliliters  of  distilled 
water  shall  be  en^loyed  for  immersing  each  specimen*  At 
the  end  of  24  hours  immersion,  each  specimen  shall  be  re- 
moved, the  surface  moisture  quickly  absorbed  by  a dry 
cloth,  and  the  specimen  rewelghed*  If  the  specimen  is 
1/16  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  it  shall  be  put  in  a 
weighing  bottle  immediately  after  removing  the  surface 
moisture  and  shall  be  weighed  in  the  bottle*  The 
dimensions  shall  then  be  remeasured* 

Al*3*2  When  materials  are  known  or  suspected  to  contain  any 
appreciable  amount  of  water-soluble  Ingredients,  the  speci- 
mens after  Immersion,  weighing,  and  measuring  shall  be 
reconditioned  for  the  same  time  and  temperature  as  used  in 
the  original  drying  period*  They  shall  then  be  cooled  in  a 
desiccator  and  immediately  reweighed*  If  the  reconditioned 
dry  weight  is  lower  than  the  conditioned  dry  weight  found 
after  the  original  drying  before  immersion,  the  difference 
Shall  be  considered  as  water-soluble  matter  lost  during  the 
immersion  test*  For  such  materials,  the  water  absorption 
value  shall  be  taken  as  the  sum  of  the  increase  in  weight  up- 
on immersion  and  of  the  weight  of  the  water-soluble  matter* 

Al*4  Report*  The  report  shall  include  the  data  specified  under 
Section  1,  paragraph  8 of  Specification  Ii-P-406  and  the 
following  I 

(1)  The  percentage  increase  in  weight  during  immersion 
calculated  to  nearest  0*01  percent  as  follows* 

Increase  in  weight,  percent  * 

Wet  Weight  - Cionditioned  Jfeight_  X 100 
Conditioned  Weight 
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(2)  The  percentage  of  soluble  matter  lost  during 
immersion,  if  determined,  caJ.culated  to  nearest 
0«01  percent  as  follows s 

Soluble  matter  lost,  percent  = 

Conditioned  Weight  Reconditioned  Weight  X 100 

Conditioned  Weight 

When  the  weight  on  reconditioning  the  specimen  after 
immersion  in  water  exceeds  the  conditioned  weight  prior 
to  immersion,  report  “no  loss  of  soluble  matter  • 

(3)  The  percentage  of  water  absorbed  in  24  hours, 
which  is  the  sum  of  the  values  in  items  (1)  and  (2) • 

(4)  The  percentage  change  in  each  dimension  during 
immersion. 

(5)  Observations  regarding  any  change  in  physical 
condition  of  the  specimen. 


a2.  selection  op  shade  numbers  for  welding  filters 


The. following  is  a guide  for  the  selection  of  the 

shade  numbers  of  filter  lenses  or  windows  used  in  welding. 

These  recommendations  may  be  varied  to  suit  tlie  inaividua 

needs  * 

SHADE 

weldina  Ooeration 

l^TUMBERS 

Shielded  metal-arc  welding 

1/16-,  3/32-,  1/8-,  5/32-inch  electrodes 

10 

Inert-gas  metal-arc  welding  (nonferrous) 
1/16-,  3/32-,  1/8-,  5/32-inch  electrodes 

11 

Inert-gas  metal- arc  welding  (ferrous) 

1/16-,  3/32-,  1/8-,  5/32-inch  electrodes 

12 

Shielded  metal -arc  welding 

3/16-,  7/32-,  1/4-inch  electrodes 
5/16—,  3/8-inch  electrodes 

12 

14 

e 

ERIC 
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Atomic  hydrogen  welding 
Carbon-arc  welding 
Soldering 
Torch  brazing 

Light  cutting,  up  to  1 inch 
Medium  cutting,  1 inch  to  6 inches 
Heavy  cutting,  over  6 inches 
Gas  welding  (light) , up  to  1/8  inch 
Gas  welding  (medium),  1/8  inch  to  1/2  ir 
Gas  welding  (heavy) , over  1/2  inch 

Nbtej  In  gas  welding  or  oxygen  cutting,  where  the  torch 
produces  a high  yellow  light,  it  is  desirable  to  use  a ^ 
filter  or  lens  that  absorbs  the  yellow  or  sodium  line  in 
the  visible  light  of  the  operation. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  DISINFECTION  OF  EYE  PROTECTORS 
A3.1  Maintenance. 

A3. 1.1  It  is  essential  that  the  lenses  of  eye  protectors 
be  kept  clean.  Continuous  vision  through  dirty  lenses 
can  cause  eye  strain,  which  could  possibly  result  in^ 
substandard  production  by  the  operator.  Daily  cleaning 
of  the  eye  protector  with  soap  and  hot  water  is 
recommended. 

A3^1^2  Replace  pitted  lenses.  Pitted  lenses,  like  dirty 
lenses,  can  be  a source  of  reduced  vision.  They  should 
be  replaced  periodically.  Deep  scratches  or  excessive 
pitting  of  lenses  are  apt  to  weaken  the  lenses  and  cause 
them  to  break  more  readily. 

A3. 1.3  Replace  headbands.  Slack,  worn-out,  sweat-soaked, 
or  twisted  headbands  do  not  hold  the  eye  protector  in 
proper  position.  Visual  inspection  can  determine  when 
the  elasticity  is  reduced  to  a point  beyond  proper 
function. 

Keep  goggles  in  case  when  not  in  use.  Spectacles, 
in  particular,  should  be  given  the  same  care  as  one's 
own  glasses,  since  the  frame,  nose  pads,  and  temples  can 
be  damaged  by  rough  usage. 

A3. 2 Diflinfection.  Personal  protective  equipment  which  has 
been  previously  used  shall  be  disinfected  before  being 
issued  to  another  en^^loyee.  Even  when  each  en^loyee  is 
assigned  protective  equipment  for  extended  periods,  it 


ch 


10-14 

14 

2 

3 or  4 
3 or  4 

3 or  5 
5 or 

4 or 

5 or 


6 

5 

6 


6 or  8 
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is  recommexKied  that  this  equipment  be  cleaned  and 
disinfected  regularly*  Several  methods  for  disin- 
fecting eye-protective  equipment  are  acceptable. 

The  most  effective  method  Is  to  disassemble  the 
goggles  or  spectacles  and  thoroughly  clean  all  parts 
with  soap  and  hot  water.  Carefully  rinse  all  traces 
of  soap  and  replace  defective  parts  with  new  ones. 

Swab  thoroughly  or  completely  immerse  all  parts  for 
10  minutes  in  a solution  of  germicidal  deodorant 
fungicide.  Remove  parts  from  solution  and  suspend 
in  a clean  place  for  air  drying  at  room  temperature 
or  with  heated  air.  Do  not  rinse  after  removing 
parts  from  solution  because  this  will  remove  the 
germicidal  residue  which  retains  its  effectiveness 
indefinitely.  The  dry  parts  or  items  should  be 
placed  in  clean^  dust-proof  containers#  such  as  a 
box,  bag  or  plastic  envelope  to  protect  them  until 
re-issue. 

A4«  FITTING  OF  GOGGLES  AND  SPECTACLES 

A4.1  Cud  Goggles.  The  first  step  in  fitting  cup  goggles 
is  to  adjust  the  nose  bridge.  Both  the  ball  and 
link-chain  bridges  of  goggles  are  adjustable  to 
accommodate  the  individual -wearer.  Both  types  of 
bjjxdges  usually  have  some  means  for  shortening  or 
lengthening.  In  either  case,  to  shorten  or  lengthen 
the  bridge,  the  instructions  of  the  manufacturer 
should  be  followed.  Chain  not  needed  after  adjust- 
ment should  be  cut  off.  The  chain  should  be  insu- 
lated to  protect  the  nose  of  the  wearer. 

The  proper  procedure  for  adjusting  headbands  is  to 
keep  the  band  loose  enough  to  slip  two  fingers 
under  it,  palm  side  down,  without  stretching. 
Headbands  should  be  worn  low  and  flat  and  approxi- 
mately at  the  base  of  the  skull  in  order  to  hold 
goggles  in  a comfortable  position.  Most  cup 
goggles  are  thinner  and  slanted  away  at  the  lower 
nasal  sides,  which  makes  for  comfort  as  well  as 
easy  identification  in  getting  them  right  side  up. 

A4.2  Spectacles.  The  first  step  in  fitting  spectacles  is 
to  determine  the  proper  eye  and  bridge  sizes. 
is  done  best  by  using  fitting  samples  and  placing  the 
sample  spectacles  on  the  nose  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
size.  The  adjustable  rocker  pads  should  fit  flush 
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against  the  sides  of  the  nose  without  allowing  the 
metal  bridge  of  the  spectacle  to  rest  on  the  nose 
bridge  of  the  wearer*  OAie  small  metal  arms^  to 
\(dilch  the  pearlold  pads  are  attached,  can  be  readily 
adjusted  by  round  nose  pliers  which  are  especially 
designed  for  this  purpose*  To  fit  the  temples  com- 
fortably over  the  ears,  hold  the  spectacle  firmly  In 
one  hand  and  shape  the  bow  of  the  temple  gradually 
by  drawing  It  slowly  between  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
other  hand*  Temples  should  be  angled  down  from  frame 
to  ear  so  that  lenses  will  be  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  vision* 

Prescription  safety  spectacles  should  be  fitted  only 
by  qualified  optical  personnel* 
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The  deterrents  and  incentives  to  cooperation  between  extension 
agents  and  vocational  agriculture  teachers  were  studied.  The  sample 
included  30  agents  and  60  teachers  selected  from  30  counties 
randomly  selected  from  the  74  in  the  state.  All  of  the  agents  and  50 
of  the  teachers  completed  a 34-factor  mailed  questionnaire  which 
contained  three  categories  relating  to  cooperation--(1 ) personal 
factors,  (2)  cooperation  in  planning  and  conducting  educational 
programs,  and  (3;  evaluation  factors.  The  agents  were  older  and  had 
more  graduate  education,  experience,  and  tenure.  Agents  and  teachers 
in  larger  counties  who  hade  more  advanced  in -state  degrees  and  less 
experience  regarded  cooperation  more  positively.  Both  groups 

regarded  conducting  meetings  as  the  best  framework  for  cooperation. 
Responsibility  for  sharing  publicity  and  willingness  to  serve  the 
urban  people  were  regarded  differently  by  the  teacher  and  agent 
groups.  Recommendations  included--(1 ) Agents  and  teachers  should 
cooperate  on  youth  programs,  (2)  They  should  set  an  example  of 
cooperation  in  larger  counties,  (3)  They  should  serve  on  each 
other's  advisory  councils,  and  (4)  They  should  cooperate  in  meeting 
the  technological  needs  of  adults.  (JM) 
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AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  ATTITUDES  BETWEEN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
INSTRUCTORS  AND  COUNTY  AGENTS  IN  PLANNING  AND  CONDUCTING  INSTRUCTIONAL 

PROGRAMS  IN  OKLAHOMA 

By  Wendell  Lee  Smith  and  William  L.  Hull 

Introduction 

The  rapid  expansion  of  technical  knowledge  required  to  proficiently  manage 
a farm  business  places  great  stress  on  adult  education  in  agriculture.  The  two 
agencies  primarily  responsible  for  rural  adult  education  in  America  are  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  Vocational  Agriculture.  Consequently,  for  the 
most  efficient  utilization  of  resources  in  agricultural  education,  a cooperative 

attitude  of  mutal  understanding  is  essential. 

Today  adult  educators  face  a problea  of  meeting  the  needs  of  urban  as  well 
as  rural  people.  The  migration  of  people  to  urban  centers  presents  problems  to 
the  extension  agent  and  adult  educator  which  differ  from  the  rural  farm  atmosphere. 
This  dynamic  setting  prompts  this  study  to  ascertain  the  deterrents  and  incentives 
to  cooperation  between  extension  agents  and  agricultural  Instructors  in  conducting 

adult  programs  of  instruction. 

Procedure 

The  population  for  this  investigation  may  be  considered  the  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture  and  the  extension  service  county  agents  in  Oklahoma. 

A random  sample  of  thirty  counties  was  drawn  by  means  of  a table  of  random 
digits.  Two  vocational  agriculture  teachers  within  each  of  the  thirty  counties 

were  also  selected  by  means  of  this  table  of  digits. 

The  county  extension  agent  in  each  of  the  counties  completed  the  questionnaire 


for  the  extension  service. 
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Only  the  counties  where  there  were  at  least  two  vocational  agriculture 
departments  were  used  in  obtaining  the  random  sample,  which  qualified  the  popu- 
lation  by  eliminating  Osage,  Cimarron,  and  Cherokee  counties.  Seventy-four 

counties  were  eligible  for  participation  in  the  study. 

When  a two- teacher  department  turned  up  in  the  random  selection,  the 
teacher  with  the  greatest  tenure  completed  the  questionnaire.  All  thirty  of 
the  agents  selected  to  participate  in  the  study  responded.  Fifty  of  the  sixty 

teachers,  or  83.33  percent,  responded. 

A questionnaire  which  included  thirty-four  factors  which  might  affect 
working  relationships  between  county  agents  and  vocational  agriculture  teachers 
was  constructed  and  sent  to  each  agent  or  teacher  in  the  sample.  The  first 
phase  of  the  questionnaire  dealt  with  information  about  respondents.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  contained  twenty-seven  activities  or  factors  relating  to  cooperative 
activities  which  were  thought  to  be  involved  in  the  working  relationships  between 

agsnts  and  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Items  on  the  questionnaire  were  rated  in  two  different  ways:  "is"  and 

"should  be."  To  make  it  easy  for  the  respondents  to  follow  the  rating  pattern, 
the  following  description  was  listed  for  both  factors  in  the  following  manner: 
extreme  negative  importance,  slight  negative  importance,  neutral  importance, 
slight  positive  importance,  extreme  positive  importance,  and  "don't  know"  or 

"can't  say." 

The  same  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  county  extension  agents  as  was  sent 

to  the  vocational  agriculture  teachers. 

Code  numbers  were  assigned  for  items  and  information  collected.  Information 

was  transferred  from  the  questionnaire  directly  to  the  individual  IBM  cards. 


Figure 
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To  assign  values  to  the  individual  responses*  the  following  system 
was  used* 
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1 
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5 
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(1) 

5-1 

(2) 

4-1  (3) 

5-2  (4) 

3-1 

(5) 

4-2 

(6) 

5-3 

(7) 

2-1 

(8) 

3-2 

(9) 

4-3  (10) 

5-4  (11) 

1-1 

(12) 

2-2 

(13) 

3-3 

(14) 

4-4 

(15) 

5-5 

(16) 

1-2 

(17) 

2-3  (18) 

3-4  (19) 

4-5 

(20) 

1-3 

(21) 

2-4 

(22) 

3-5 

(23) 

1-4  (24) 

2-5  (25) 

1-5 

Thus,  there  were  twenty-five  combinations  of  responses  which  could  appear 
on  the  cooperative  programming  area  section  of  the  questionnaire* 

A value  assignment  of  fifteen  to  a factor  indicates  neutral  importance, 
over  fifteen  of  positive  importance,  and  under  fifteen  of  negative  importance* 

The  Mann-Whittney  U Test  was  used  to  determine  the  level  of  significance 
and  the  association  of  the  various  activities  or  factors  involved  in  the  questionnaire 
that  could  be  dichotomized*  The  Kruskal-Wallis  one-way  analysis  of  variance 
test  was  used  to  test  the  significance  of  data  which  could  be  assigned  to  three 
or  more  groups* 

The  determinant  levels  of  confidence  used  were  *05  and  *10*  Significance 
noted  at  the  *05  level  could  not  be  subject  to  over  three  errors  due  to  chance 
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on  the  twenty-seven  activities  or  factors*  Significance  at  the  *10  level  could 
not  be  subject  to  more  than  five  errors  on  the  twenty-seven  activities  or  factors* 


Definition  of  Terms 

Glory  seeking*  Throughout  the  report  of  this  investigation,  the  term, 

’’glory  seeking,”  shall  be  interpreted  as  meaning  a selfish  concern  in  relation 
to  individual  workers  trying  to  build  a false  public  image  by  the  art  of  intro- 
spective promotion* 

Advisory  council*  This  term  shall  be  interpreted  as  meaning  a group  of 
individuals  who  serve  to  deliberate  together  in  planning  and  organizing  areas 
of  instruction* 

In-service  training*  The  term,  ’’in-service  training,”  refers  to  that 
training  which  is  offered  while  the  employee  is  on  the  job  or  while  he  is  on  study 
leave*  Thus,  in  this  sense  it  can  be  distinguished  from  formal  education* 

Background  Characteristics  of  Respondents 

Four  background  characteristics  of  respondents  were  used  as  independent 
variables  in  this  study*  These  characteristics  were  (1)  age,  (2)  college  degrees 
achieved,  (3)  length  of  experience,  and  (4)  tenure  in  present  location*  A fifth 
variable  was  used  in  the  analyses:  it  was  total  population  within  the  counties* 

One-half  of  the  counties  had  populations  over  15,000  and  one-half  under  that 
number*  This  balance  gave  an  equal  group  division  for  comparisons* 

1*  Age; 

Table  I shows  the  classification  of  respondents  by  age*  Teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  were  somewhat  younger  proportionally  than  the  county  extension  agents* 
The  largest  group  of  teachers  was  25-30  years  of  age*  This  group  constituted 
22  percent  of  the  teachers*  In  comparison  with  the  agents,  variation  in  the  age 
of  the  teachers  was  greater  and  there  was  an  increasing  tendency  toward  a younger 
age*  One  agent  failed  to  record  his  age* 
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TABLE  I 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  RESPONDENTS’  AGES  BY  YEARS 


Respondents 

-25 

25-30 

31-35 

Age  by  Years 
36-40 

41-45 

46-50 

51+ 

Total 

County 

N 

0 

0 

1 

7 

3 

13 

5 

29 

Agents 

7. 

(0) 

(0)  , 

(34.0) 

(24.1) 

(10.3) 

(44.8) 

(17.2) 

(100) 

Teachers 

N 

4 

11 

6 

9 

9 

5 

6 

50 

of 

Vo.  Ag. 

7. 

(8.0) 

(22.0) 

(12.0) 

(18.0) 

(18.0) 

(10.0) 

(12.0) 

(100) 

Total 

N 

4 

11 

7 

16 

12 

18 

11 

79 

7. 

(5.1) 

(13.9) 

(8.9) 

(20.3) 

(15.2) 

. (22.8) 

(13.9) 

(100) 

TABLE  II 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  RESPONDENTS  BY  COLLEGE  DEGREES 


Respondents 

Bachelor  of 
Science 
In 

State 

County  N 

12 

Agents 

7. 

(40) 

Teachers  N 

27 

of 

Vo.  Ag.  7. 

(54) 

Master  of 

Science  Total 


Both  In 
State 

B . S . In 
M.S.  Out 

17 

1 

30 

(57) 

(03) 

(100) 

17 

6 

50 

(34) 

(12) 

(100) 

N 


% 


39 


(49) 


34 

(43) 


7 

(09) 


80 

(100) 


Total 
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2.  College  Degrees  Achieved: 

Extension  agents  seemed  to  have  more  graduate  education  than  did  teachers. 

Table  II  shows  that  60  percent  of  the  agents  had  the  master's  degree.  The  per- 
centage of  teachers  who  had  the  master's  degree  was  40  percent.  The  difference 
in  level  of  education  between  the  teachers  and  the  agents  might  be  related,  among 
other  reasons,  to  age  and  length  of  time  in  the  position.  Agents  were  older  and 
had  been  in  their  positions  longer.  Another  interesting  notation  in  the  table 
is  that  more  teachers  than  agents  received  the  master's  degree  out  of  state, 

12  percent  of  the  teachers  as  compared  with  only  3 percent  of  the  agents. 

Three  of  the  frequency  distributions  which  were  originally  set  up  in  the  table 
had  no  respondents  falling  in  their  categories.  These  were  (1)  Bachelor  of  Science 
out  of  state,  (2)  Bachelor  of  Science  out  of  state  and  Master  of  Science  in,  and 

(3)  both  out  of  state. 

3.  Length  of  Experience: 

Table  III  shows  that  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  seemed  to  have  fewer 
years  of  experience  than  county  extension  agents.  The  highest  proportion  of  the 
two  groups,  however,  was  fairly  equal.  The  largest  number  of  teachers  had  had 
between  16-20  years  of  experience;  this  proportion  constituted  32  percent  of  their 
group.  The  highest  proportion  of  the  agents  also  had  had  16-20  years  of  experience, 
which  constituted  33  percent  of  their  group.  Twenty-one  of  the  teachers,  as  compared 
with  only  one  agent,  had  fewer  than  eleven  years  of  experience. 

4.  Tenure  in  Present  Location: 

Extension  agents  seemed  to  have  slightly  more  tenure  in  their  present  loca- 
tion than  teachers  did.  Table  IV  shows  that  33.3  percent  of  the  agents  had  been 
situated  in  their  present  location  fifteen  years  or  over.  The  highest  proportion 
of  the  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  also  had  had  at  least  fifteen  years  of  tenure 
which  portion  constituted  24  percent  of  their  group. 
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TABLE  III 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  RESPONDENTS  BY 
LENGTH  OF  EXPERIENCE 


Respondents 

5^10 

Experience 

11-15 

In  Years 
16-20 

21+ 

Total 

County  N 

Agents 

7. 

0 

1 

10 

10 

9 

30 

(0) 

(3.3) 

(33.3) 

(33.3) 

(30.0) 

(100) 

Teachers  N 

8 

13 

.9 

16 

4 

SO 

of 

Vo.  Ag.  7. 

(16.0) 

(26.0) 

(18.0) 

(32.0) 

(8.0) 

(100) 

Total  N 8 14  19  26  13  80 

% (10.0)  (17.5)  (23.7)  (32.5)  (16.2)  (100) 


TABLE  IV 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  RESPCNDENTS  BY  YEARS  TENURE 
IN  PRESEIT  LOCATION 


Resi^ondents 

zl' 

2-5 

Tenure  In 
6-8 

Years 

9-11 

12-14 

15- 

Total 

County  N 

Agent 

7. 

4 

8 

4 

3 

1 

10 

30 

(13.3) 

(26.7) 

(13.3) 

(10.0) 

(3.3) 

(33.3) 

XlOO 

Teachers  N 

9 

11 

7 

4 

7 

12 

50 

of 

Vo.  Ag.  7. 

(18.0) 

(22.0) 

(14.0) 

(8.0) 

(14.0) 

(24.0) 

(100 

Total  N 13  19  .11  7 8 22  80 

7.  (16.2)  (23.7)  (13.7)  (8.7)  (10.0) 


(27.5)  (100) 
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5,  Total  Population  of  Counties: 

One-half  of  the  counties  had  a population  over  15,000,  and  the  other  half 
had  a population  under  15,000.  The  equal  division  offered  a good  basis  for 
comparisons  regarding  county  population# 


TABLE  V 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  RESPONDENTS  BY 
TOTAL  COUNTY  POPULATION 


Respondents 

County  Population 
15.000-  -15,000 

Total 

County 

Agents 

N 

15 

15 

30 

Teachers 

of 

Vo.  Age 

N 

25 

25 

50 

Total 

0 

N 

40 

40 

80 

o 
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The  Effect  of  Personal  Factors  on  Cooperation 

This  part  of  the  bulletin  Is  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  activities  and 
factors  relating  to  personal  factors  which  are  involved  in  cooperation. 

Table  VI  exemplified  the  mean  relationship  between  college  degrees  achieved 
and  respondents'  opinions  regarding  personal  factors  involved  in  cooperation. 

There  were  three  instances  where  significant  variation  between  means  existed. 
Those  teachers  and  agents  with  higher  college  degrees  viewed  all  three  of  these 
factors  more  positively  than  those  with  less  education. 

Another  interesting  relationship  revealed  by  the  data  in  Table  VI  was  that 
respondents  with  a degree  granted  out  of  state  viewed  the  factors,  for  the  most 
part,  more  negatively  than  those  with  only  degrees  granted  in  state.  Respondents 
with  degrees  granted  out  of  state  represented  9 percent  of  the  total  responding 

population. 

Table  VII  showed  the  mean  opinions  of  respondents  who  are  from  a county  with 
a total  population  of  15,000  as  compared  with  those  whose  population  is  under 

15,000. 

Significance  was  found  on  five  factors  in  Table  VII:  (1)  Similarity  or 

difference  in  age,  (2)  Variation  in  formal  education  (degrees  obtained,  course 
of  study),  (3)  Personality  of  the  other  worker,  (4)  Variation  (type  and  amount) 
of  in-service  training,  and  (5)  Degree  of  personal  friendship.  Respondents  who 
were  in  a county  whose  population  was  over  15,000  viewed  these  items  as  having 
a more  important  effect  on  cooperation  than  those  from  the  smaller  counties. 

The  Effect  of  Educational  Programs  on  Cooperation 

Data  in  Table  VIII  indicated  that  respondents  (all  of  whom  happened  to 
be  teachers)  who  had  fewer  than  five  years  of  experience  viewed  cooperative 
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TABLE  VI 

KEAN  EFFECT  OF  PERSONAL  FACTORS  ON  COOPERATION 

BY  LEVEL  OF  DEGREE 


Activitiea  or  Factora 

Bachelor  of 
Science 
In 

State 

N»39 

Master  of 
Science 

Both  in  B*S*  In 
State  M*S*  Out 
M*34  N»7 

I*  Similarity  or  difference 
in  our  age* 

12*7 

11*7 

12*5 

2*  Variation  in  formal  edu- 
cation (degreea  obtained, 
course  of  study)* 

14*3 

14*3 

12*9 

3*  Variation  in  total  years 
experience  as  educators 
of  adults* 

14*2 

14*9 

13*6 

4*  Tenure  in  present 
location* 

13*2* 

16*4* 

14*1* 

5*  Personality  of  the  other 
worker* 

12*2* 

17*0* 

13*7* 

6*  Variation  (type  and 
amount)  of. inservice 
training* 

14*1 

14*0 

14*6 

7*  Initiative  in  contacting 
one  another* 

15*1 

15*6 

15*1 

8*  Degree  of  personal 
friendship* 

14*2# 

16*9# 

14*6# 

9*  Individual  promotion 
"Glory  seeking*" 

10*9 

11*6 

13*2 

^Significant  at 
#Significant  at 


the  *05  level  by  the  Mann-Nhittney  U Teat* 
the  *10  level  by  the  Mann-Uhittney  U Teat* 


TABU  VXI 


MEAN  EFFECT  OF  PERSONAL  FACTORS  ON  COOPERATION 
BY  POPUUTION  WITHIN  THE  COUNTIES 


Activities  or  Factors 

County 

15,000* 

N>40 

Population 

-15,000 

N«40 

Mean 

Difference 

1*  Similarity  or  difference 
in  our  age* 

12*8 

12*3 

♦ *45# 

2*  Variation  in  formal  edu- 
cation (degrees  obtained, 
course  of  study)* 

14*1 

13*1 

*l.00§ 

3*  Variation  in  total  years 
experience  ac  educators 
of  adults* 

14*7 

13*1 

*1.60 

4*  Tenure  in  present 
location* 

14*4 

13*5 

4*90 

5*  Personality  of  the  other 
worker* 

13*9 

12*8 

4l*10# 

6*  Variation  (type  and 
amount)  of. inservice 
training* 

15*1 

13*6 

41*50* 

7*  Initiative  in  contacting 
one  another* 

15*1 

15*2 

-*13 

8*  Degree  of  personal 
friendship* 

15*3 

13*9 

41*40* 

9*  Individual  promotion 
"Glory  seeking*" 

12*6 

11*6 

41.00 

#Signif leant  at  .10  level  by  the  Kann-Whlttney  U Teat* 
^Significant  at  *05  level  by  the  Kann-Whittney  U Teat* 
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activities  related  to  planning  and  conducting  educational  programs  more  positively 
than  respondents  with  more  experience*  Perhaps  these  young  workers  viewed  cooperation 
positively  because  they  were  having  difficulties  in  getting  their  programs  started 

and  wanted  all  the  help  they  could  get. 

Table  IX  showed  that  teachers  and  agents  differed  significantly  on  two 
program  planning  and  conducting  items:  (1)  Sharing  the  responsibility  for  publicity 

concerning  county  education  programs  and  (2)  Willingness  to  serve  a portion  or 
all  of  the  residents  in  the  county. 

Table  IX  also  showed  respondents  from  the  larger  counties  indicated  stronger 
desires  toward  more  cooperation  on  six  of  the  nine  items.  Only  two  items  in  the 
entire  table  were  viewed  as  having  negative  importance  and  these  views  represented 
respondents  from  the  smaller  counties* 

The  Effect  of  Evaluation  on  Cooperation 

According  to  Table  X,  respondents  (all  teachers)  with  fewer  than  five  years 
of  experience  had  more  positive  views  on  cooperation  in  activities  relating  to 
evaluation  of  educational  programs*  They  felt  that  these  activities  should  have 
greater  effect  on  cooperation  than  they  do  presently. 

The  writers  feel  one  of  the  resons  why  these  respondents  view  cooperation 
positively  is  that  they  are  having  difficulties  in  getting  programs  initiated 
and  feel  they  can  use  all  the  help  they  can  get. 

Summary  of  Findings 

Two  vocational  agriculture  teachers  and  the  extension  agent  in  each  of 
thirty  randomly  selected  counties  of  Oklahoma  responded  to  a mail  questionnaire 
All  county  agents  returned  the  questionnaire  as  did  eighty-three  percent  of  the 
teachers.  Three  categories  for  cooperative  activities  were  listed  on  the 


TABU  VI II 


MEAN  EFFECT  OF  FACTORS  REUTING  TO  PLANNING  AND  CONDUCTING 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  ON  COOPERATION  BY 
LENGTH  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN  YEARS 


Activities  or  Factors 

-5 

Experience  in  Years 
5-10  11-15  16-20 

214 

mSllSi 

N»14 

N>19 

N>2^ 

N»13 

10*  Sharing  the  responsibil;^ 
ity  for  publicity 
concerning  county  edu- 
cational programs* 

15*0 

15*4 

16.2 

14*2 

14.4 

11*  Consulting  each  other's 

special  abilities  and  knowl- 
edge in  problem  situations* 

19*3# 

14*5# 

17.5# 

16*5# 

15.8# 

12*  Exchanging  printed  and 
duplicated  materiala  or 
any  other  educational 
facilities* 

19*9 

14*9 

16.6 

15*6 

14.6 

13*  Conducting  Joint  demon- 
stration projects  or 
county  field  days* 

18*6 

14*1 

17.2 

16*7 

16.2 

14*  Discussing  community 
needs  pertaining  to 
adult  education  in  agri* 

20*8# 

14*7# 

16.4# 

15*8# 

15.6# 

15*  Willingness  to  serve  a 
portion  or  all  of  the 
^ residents  in  the  county* 

18*3 

15*5 

16.8 

15*3 

16.6 

16*  Serving  as  consultants 
(in  an  advisory  capac- 
ity) on  each  other's 
advisory  councils* 

19*0 

15*8 

16.4 

14*5 

15.0 

17*  Conflicting  dates  of 
important  engagements  or 
time  conflicts  in  getting 
together  for  coop*  work* 

15*7 

13*2 

14.3 

15*5 

14.8 

18*  Working  together  with 
youth  programs  (4-H» 

FFA  Joint  planning^  etc*)* 

18*0 

15*9 

17.1 

16*6 

14.6 

#Signif leant  at  *10  by  the  Xruakal-Wallia  teat* 
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TABLE  IX 

MEAN  EFFECT  OF  FACTORS  RELATING  TO  PLANNING  AND  CONDUCTING 
rouailOHAL  PROGRAMS  ON  COOPERATION  BY 
POPULATION  WITHIN  THE  COUNTIES 


Activities  or  Factors 


County  Population 

15,000+  -15,000 

N«40  N»40_ 


Mean 
Difference 


10.  Sharing  the  responsibility 
for  publicity  concerning 
county  educational  programs. 

11.  Consulting  each  other’s 
special  abilities  & knowl- 
edge in  problem  situations. 

12.  Exchanging  printed  and 
duplicated  materials  or 
any  other  educational 
facilities. 

13.  Conducting  joint  demon- 
stration projects  or 
county  field  days. 

14.  Discussing  community 
needs  pertaining  to 
adult  education  in  agri. 

15.  Willingness  to  serve  a 
portion  or  all  of  the 
residents  in  the  county. 

16.  Serving  as  consultants 
(in  an  advisory  capacity) 
on  each  other's  advisory, 
councils. 

17.  Conflicting  dates  of 
Important  engagements  or 
time  conflicts  in  getting 
together  for  coop.  work. 

18.  Working  together  with 
youth  programs  (4-H, 

FFA  joint  planning,  etc.). 


15.7 


16.9 


16.0 


16.8 


16.0 


16.9 


15.5 


15.2 


16.0 


14.3 


16.3 


15.9 


16.1 


16.6 


15.4 


15.7. 


14.1 


16.9 


★Significant  at  .05  by  the  Mann-Whittney  U Test. 
♦Significant  at  .10  by  the  Mann-Whittney  U Test. 


♦1.40* 


♦ .53 


♦ .05 


+ .70 


.59 


+1.60# 


- . 18 


+1.10 


-.90 
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TABLE  X: 


MEAN  EFFECT  OF  EVAUJATION  FACTORS  ON  COOPERATION 
BY  1EN6TH  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN  YEARS 


Activities  or  Fsctors  Experience  in  Years 


-5 

N»8 

5-10 

11-15 

N*19 

16-20 

N*2§ 

21> 

M»13 

19.  Discussing  factors 

affecting  the  failure  or 
success  of  educational 
programs  in  the  county. 

19.0* 

15.6* 

17.9* 

18.7* 

15.5* 

20.  Publicizing  results  of 

effective  educ.  programs 
which  have  been  conducted 
within  the  county. 

16.3# 

14.6# 

18.5# 

16.6# 

15.8# 

21.  Difficulty  in  scheduling 
Joint  meetings— -teachers 
are  tied  up  during  the  day 
and  agents  in  the  evening. 

16.6 

IS. 5 

15.2 

16.2 

14.2 

22.  The  views  passed  down  from 
state  levels,  either  for 
or  against  cooperation. 

16.0 

14.4 

15.3 

15.7 

14.8 

23.  Lack  of  clarity  in  where 
wc  should  stand  as  pre- 
scribed by  Smith- Leaver 
and  Smith- Hughes  acts. 

16.0# 

12.7# 

15.5# 

14.8# 

13.8# 

24.  Youth  programs  seem  to 
be  deterrents  to  cooper- 
ation due  to  4-H  boys 
dropping  out  to  join  FFA. 

12.1 

13.5 

12.2 

12.2 

14.0 

25.  Working  out  standards  & 
criteria  for  evaluation  of 
all  adult  work  being  con- 
ducted within  our  county. 

14.1 

15.8 

17.2 

16.0 

15.2 

26.  Change  in  the  need  and  the 
demand  posed  by  adult  stu- 
dents in  our  area  today. 

17.9 

14.9 

17.5 

17.2 

15.8 

27.  Recognition  of  the  com- 
plementary roles  of  voc. 
agri.  and  extension. 

17.0 

15.9 

17.5 

16.2 

13.7 

^Significant  at  *05  by  the  Kruskal«Wallis  test. 

#Signi£icant  difference  between  groupings  at  .10» Kruskal-Wallis  test. 
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questionnaire:  personal  factors,  activites  relating  to  planning  and  conducting 

educational  programs,  and  evaluation  factors. 

Both  teachers  and  agents  felt  activities  relating  to  conducting  meetings 
provided  the  best  framework  for  cooperation.  The  respondents  recognised  oppor- 
tunities for  cooperation  when:  agents  or  teachers  with  special  abilities  were 

consulted  in  problem  situations.  Joint  demonstration  projects  were  conducted  during 
field  days,  committees  representing  both  groups  discussed  adult  education  community 
needs,  and  both  the  agent  and  teacher  perceived  themselves  as  serving  all  of  the 

residents  in  the  county  including  the  rural  youth. 

Coimminication  between  the  two  groups  is  needed.  The  respondents  suggested 
both  groups  should  discuss  the  failure  or  success  of  educational  programs  with 
each  other.  Newspaper  publicity,  according  to  this  study,  could  result  in  better 
understanding  providing  it  was  not  "glory  seeking"  on  the  part  of  either  the 

teacher  or  agent. 

Both  groups  recognized  the  changing  educational  needs  of  adults  as  an  area 
for  joint  cooperation.  Asking  one  another  to  serve  on  an  advisory  council  would 
be  an  excellent  way  to  encourage  cooperation  for  adult  classes. 

No  significant  difference  existed  between  younger  and  older  teachers  with 
agents  views  toward  cooperation;  although,  the  younger  teachers  with  the  least 
amount  of  experience  viewed  the  activities  with  a more  positive  attitude.  The 
respondents'  level  of  education  as  measured  by  their  college  degree  held  had 
little  to  do  with  their  views  toward  cooperation.  Master's  degree  persons  had 

slightly  more  positive  views# 

Environment  influences  attitudes  of  cooperation  between  teachers  and 
agents.  Highly  populated  areas  appear  to  be  a fertile  ground  for  joint  activities. 
Teachers  and  agents  from  metropolitan  counties  viewed  personal  factors  as  having 
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a more  positive  effect  on  cooperation  than  teachers  and  agents  from  rural  areas. 

The  most  negative  effect  of  an  activity  on  cooperative  action  is  the  selfish  concern 
of  an  individual  for  a false  public  image  identified  as  ‘‘glory  seeking.” 

Recommendations 

The  recommendations  presented  are  opinions  based  on  facts  presented  in 
this  study. 

1.  Agents  and  teachers  should  work  more  cooperatively  in  their  youth  pro- 
grams. The  study  showed  the  youth  programs  were  a major  controversial 
issue  in  relation  to  cooperation.  If  both  agencies  would  try  to  overcome 
the  problems  in  youth  programs,  further  cooperation  would  surely  follow 
in  other  areas. 

2.  Agents  and  teachers  in  the  larger  counties,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  more  positive  views  toward  cooperation,  should  set  the  pace  in  all 
areas  regarding  cooperation.  If  cooperation  can  be  demonstrated  to  work 
effectively  in  larger  counties,  the  smaller  counties  would  in  turn  follow 
the  edifying  pattern. 

3.  The  two  agencies  should  consult  one  another  in  areas  relating  to  program 
planning.  Asking  one  another  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  the 
other ‘s  advisory  council  would  be  the  best  way  to  be  aware  of  the  other ‘s 
activities. 

4.  Considerable  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  cooperatively  meeting  the  techno- 
logical needs  of  adults.  Adult  education  not  only  offers  a challenge  to 
educators  but  places  increased  demands  upon  them  to  keep  citizens  up-dated 
for  employment  needs. 
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>’<SCH00L  SAFETY,  *ACCIDENT  PREVENTION,  ’^DRAFTING,  ^INDUSTRIAL  ARTS, 
-SCHOOL  SHOPS, 

School  shop  teachers  are  growing  more  safety  conscious  and 
increasingly  aware  that  they  may  be  legally  liable  for  injuries  in 
schools.  Little  information  is  available  on  accident  rates  and 
recommended  safety  practices  in  school  drafting  rooms.  Thirty 
teachers  responded  to  a survey  of  45  Arizona  high  school  drafting 
teachers.  Twenty-two  taught  safety  as  the  need  arose  and  recalled 
accidents  involving  minor  injuries  in  their  classes.  These  teachers 
listed  room  environment,  classroom  equipment,  individual  drafting 
equipment,  and  student  behavior  as  hazards.  Some  administrative  ^ 
responsibilities  are  provision  of  adequate  facilities  and  provision 
of  competent  teachers.  Teacher  responsibilities  include--safe 
positioning  of  equipment,  provision  of  emergency  plans,  and 
maintenance  of  proper  discipline.  Some  student  responsibilities  are 
proper  use  of  factilities  and  equiment,  avoidance  of  horse  play, 
and  caution  in  handling  chemicals.  This  article  is  a reprint  from 
"Safety  Education,"  March  1964  and  is  available  as  429.04-95  for 
68  cents  from  National  Safety  Council,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611.  (EM; 
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DRAFTING  ROOM 

safety  education  data  sheet  no.  95 


The  Problem 

1.  School  shop  teachers  are,  in  general, 
growing  more  saiety  conscious.  For  one  thing, 
they  are  increasingly  aware  that  they  may  be 
held  legally  liable  tor  injuries  resulting  from 
a shop  accident.  In  addition,  expanding  en- 

^rollments  in  shop  courses  have  resulted  in  a 
wider  range  of  students  than  ever  before.  The 
-T^nore  pronounced  variations  in  age,  mental 
Oability  and  mechanical  aptitude  among  stu- 
^dents  have  caused  more  emphasis  to  be  placed 
^|pn  teaching  them  to  work  safely. 

2.  The  literature  on  school  shop  safety  con- 
tains a wide  variety  of  material  pertaining  to 

O^the  more  hazardous  shop  areas,  especially 

a 

f 

— This  data  sheet  was  prepared  by  Robert  F.  NoU, 
(^'Pept.  of  Engineering,  Fhoenix  College,  Phoenix, 
(^2^rizona. 

NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL 

425  North  MichigAn  Avcfittt,.  ChkagOt  111.  60611 


those  in  which  students  use  grinding,  cutting, 
bending  or  shaping  tools.  However,  there  is 
very  little  information  on  accident  rates  and  | 

recommended  safe  practices  for  the  school 
drafting  laboratory.  | 

3.  A small  survey,  in  which  a questionnaire  | 

was  sent  to  45  drafting  teachers  in  30  central  \ 

Arizona  high  schools,  was  made  by  the  author  i 

in  an  attempt  to  gather  some  information  on  ] 

the  subject.  Thirty  teachers  answered  the 
questionnaire,  a 67  per  cent  response. 

4.  One  survey  question  asked  teachers  how 
they  treated  safety  material:  “Do  you  cover 
drafting  room  safety  a)  as  a separate  lecture 
topic?  b)  as  the  need  arises?  c)  as  part  of 
an  over-all  shop  safety  program?  d)  not  at 
all?”  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  replying 
answered  that  they  taught  safety  material  as 
the  need  arose.  Some  additional  comments 
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were:  “Learning  is  more  meaningful  when 
hazardous  practices  are  cited  when  they  hap- 
pen.” “Safety  instruction  should  be  given 
along  with  instruction  in  the  use  of  instru- 
ments.” 


Accidents 

5.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  those  respond- 
ing to  the  survey  recalled  accidents  to  draft- 
ing students  that  had  happened  during  their 
teaching  experience.  All  the  incidents  in* 
volved  only  minor  injuries. 

a.  Several  teachers  reported  accidents  in* 
volving  divider  points,  razor  blades,  T* 
scjuares  and  ammonia  bums.  The  injuries 
most  frequently  reported  were  punctures 
diat  had  resulted  from  mishandling  pencils 
or  dividers. 

b.  Some  incidents  involved  classroom 
equipment.  One  teacher,  for  example,  re* 
ported  an  accident  in  which  a student  had 
cut  his  fingers  on  a metal  locker. 

c.  Horseplay  and  poor  classroom  conduct 
accounted  for  falls  and  other  injuries.  In 
one  case,  a student  who  was  swinging  him- 
self with  his  arms  between  two  high  draft- 
ing tables  slipped  and  fell,  catching  his  ear 
on  the  edge  of  a table  and  cutting  it  se- 
verely. 

d.  Tlie  importance  of  proper  location  of 
equipment  was  highlighted  by  this  case:  A 
student  was  working  at  a reproduction  ma- 
chine which  was  located  near  an  open  class- 
room window.  At  this  school,  the  window 
sashes  project  inward,  instead  of  outward 
as  in  most  buildings.  As  the  boy  bent  dovvn 
to  throw  some  scraps  into  a nearby  waste- 
basket, he  struck  his  head  on  a sharp  cor- 
ner of  the  projecting  steel  window,  inflict- 
ing a painful  gash  in  his  forehead. 

Hazards 

6.  The  survey  asked  teachers  to  list  draft- 
ing room  hazards.  They  named  these  hazards 
involving  room  environment: 

a.  Crowded  c*onditions 

b.  Poor  arrangement  of  equipment  and  stu- 
dent work  areas 

c.  P(X)r  lighting  imd  inadequate  tempera* 
ture  controls 

d.  Narrow  aisles 

7.  Teachers  listed  these  hazards  involving 
cUmroom  equipment: 


a.  Desks  and  drafting  tables  with  sharp 
comers  and  adjustable  tops 

b.  Reproduction  equipment  ( improper  han* 
dling) 

c.  Audio*visual  equipment  (improper  han* 
dling) 

d.  Electrical  outlets  anu  e!«jctric  equip* 
ment 

e.  Ammonia  (bums,  fumes,  \rnpK.'per  con* 
tainers) 

f.  Paper  cutters  and  trimniers,  scissors, 
knives,  razor  blades 

g.  Poor  storage  facilities  for  equipment 

h.  Metal  lockers  with  sharp  edges  or  cor* 
ners 

i.  Glass  in  lamps  and  reproduction  ma- 
chines • 

j.  Uncapped  drafting  stool  legs 

k.  Tape  and  paper  dispensers 

8.  These  are  the  hazards  that  were  asso- 
ciated with  individual  drafting  equipment: 

a.  Divider  points,  pencil  points,  paper  cut- 
ters and  chemicals  (These  were  named 
as  hazards  on  85  per  cent  of  the  returns) 

b.  All  pointed  equipment,  including  tri- 
angles 

c.  Razor  blades  and  knives 

d.  T-square  heads  and  blades 

9.  A number  of  the  hazards  mentioned  in- 
volve student  behavior: 

a.  Poor  classroom  attitude 

b.  Lack  of  respect  for  others 

c.  Horseplay 

d.  Leaning  back  on  stools 

e.  Leaving  drawers  open 

f.  Using,  passing  and  carrying  equipment 
improperly 

Rasponsibility  for  Safoty 

10.  Part  of  the  survey  asked  teachers  to 
suggest  important  factors  in  drafting  room 
safety.  They  responded  with  a number  of 
excellent  ideas  which,  taken  together,  may 
serve  as  a useful  guide  for  establishing  a 
safety  program  for  the  drafting  room. 

11.  The  following  are  administrative  re- 
.sponsibilities: 

a.  Provide  adequate  facilities  for  proper 

conduct  of  an  effective  drafting  program. 


These  include  a classroom  large  enough  to 
accommodate  students  without  crowding; 
modem,  up-to-date  equipment  and  work- 
ing conditions  that  meet  good  industrial 
standards. 

b.  Provide  adequate  facilities  for  good 
lighting  and  temperature  controls. 

c.  Provide  a competent  teacher  who  is  well 
prepared  academically  and  is  able  to  cope 
with  classroom  problems. 

12.  These  elements  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  teacher: 

a.  Provide  a well  organized,  progressive 
instructional  program  that  fully  challenges 
all  students,  thus  eliminating  free  time- 
when  horesplay  and  unsafe  acts  commonly 
occur. 

b.  Provide  a well  planned  clean-up  pro- 
gram with  individual  assignments  of  specific 
duties.  (Its  a good  idea  to  rotate  duties 
weekly.) 

c.  Provide  a program  to  engender  good 
student  attitudes. 

d.  Provide  continual  instmction  and  fre- 
quent check-ups  on  the  safe  use  and  proper 
care  of  drafting  tools,  material  and  equip- 
ment. 

e.  Provide  adequate  instruction  in  the  safe 
use  and  proper  care  of  chemicals  and  me- 
chanical equipment  used  in  blueprint  or 
blue  line  reproduction. 

f.  Provide  proper  control  of  lighting  and 
temperature  in  the  classroom. 

g.  Maintain  proper  discipline. 

h.  Maintain  a program  for  proper  and  safe 
storage  of  materials. 

i.  Use  teaching  techniques  that  enable 
maximum  individual  assistance,  thus  reduc- 
ing student  movement  around  the  room  in 
search  of  help  from  classmates. 

j.  Locate  equipment  in  safe  places,  easily 
accessible  to  students. 

k.  Instruct  students  in  when  and  how  to 
use  fire  extinguishers  and  make  sure  they 
know  the  locations  of  those  nearby. 

l.  Provide  plans  for  students  to  follow  in 
emergency  situations. 

m.  Provide  an  accident  reporting  system 
which  lists  every  shop  mishap  and  can  be 
used  to  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  your 
safety  program. 


n.  Provide  safety  education  as  an  integral 
part  of  drafting  training. 

13.  Here  are  student  responsibilities  for 
safety: 

a.  Keep  all  legs  of  the  drafting  stool  on  the 
floor.  Leaning  back,  sliding  and  tilting  the 
stool  are  dangerous  practices. 

b.  Use  sharp-pointed  instruments,  such  as 
dividers  and  pencils,  with  proper  care;  use 
them  only  for  the  jobs  that  they  are  de- 
signed to  do. 

c.  Use  such  things  as  trimming  shears,  pa- 
per cutters  and  T-squares  only  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  intended.  Although 
such  tools  are  not  dangerous  in  themselves, 
misuse  can  make  them  hazardous. 

d.  Carry  pointed  items  in  a safe  manner, 
never  in  pockets. 

e.  Care  for  your  own  equipment  and  see 
that  it  is  kept  in  good  worldng  condition. 
Be  sure  it  is  stored  properly  when  not  in 
use. 

f.  Keep  drawers  and  lockers  closed,  with 
keys  removed,  at  all  times.  Be  sure  to  close 
drawers  after  opening  them. 

g.  Avoid  moving  around  the  drafting  room, 
except  when  necessary.  Always  walk  slowly 
and  watch  your  step. 

h.  Avoid  horseplay.  Try  to  develop  the 
kind  of  working  habits  and  general  conduct 
you  would  expect  of  a draftsman  in  a busi- 
ness office. 

i.  Use  reproduction  equipment  with  proper 
care  and  only  after  you  have  been  instmcted 
in  its  use  and  have  secured  permission  to 
operate  it  from  your  teacher.  Follow  all 
safety  precautions  when  handling  chemicals 
used  in  the  reproduction  process. 

14.  The  school  drafting  room  is  a relatively 
safe  place  to  work  if  students  follow  safe  prac- 
tices. Teachers  who  are  safety  conscious  them- 
selves generally  can  instill  in  their  students  an 
awareness  of  accident  hazards  and  a willing- 
ness to  follow  safe  practices. 
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Safety  Education  Data  Sheets  available  are: 


#429.04> 

•19  Alcohol  and  Traffic  Aoadenti 

•78  Amateur  Electricians^  Safety  for 

•26  Animals,  Domestic 

•S7  Animals  in  the  Classroom 

•94  Ardu^,  Safety  in 

•57  Auto  Shop  (Rev.)»  Safety  in  the 

•66  Baby  Sittuyi  (Rev.) 

•49  Bathroom  Hasards 

• 1 Bicycles 
•18  Campina 
•14  ChemioMS 

•59  Chemistry  Laboratory,  Safety  in 
the  Hi^  School 
•86  Cigarette  Fire  Hasards 
•80  Counselors  and  Helpers  in 
Summer  Camps 

• 6 Cutting  Implements 

•68  **Do  It  Yourself,’*  Safety  in 
*95  Drafting  Room,  Safety  in  the 

• 9 Electric  Equipment 

•87  Electrical  Shop,  Safety  in  the  (Rev.) 
•34  Electrical  Storms,  Safe  Conduct  in 

• 5 Falb(Rev.) 

•60  Farm  Mechanics  Shop  (Rev.), 
Safety  in  the 

• 3 Firearms 

•25  Fireworks  and  Blasting  Caps  (Rev.) 
•44  Fishing,^ Hook  and  Line  (Rev.) 

•12  Flammable  Liquids  in  *the  Home 
•61  Floors  in  the  Home 
•20  Gas,  Cooking  and  Illuminating 
•50  Genera)  Metals  Shop,  Safety  in  the 
(Rev.) 

-64  Graphic  Arts  Shop.  Safety  in  the 
•81  Gun  Clubs:  Their  Organisation 
and  Activities 

•22  Gymnasium  (Rev.).  Safety  in  the 
•52  Highway  Driving,  Rules, 
Precautions 


#429.04- 

•43  Hiking  and  Climbing  (Rev.) 

•91  Home  Lighting 

-41  Home  Workshops 

-42  Horseback  Ridiim 

•62  Iceboxes  and  Refrigerators, 

Hasards  of  Discarded 
•79  Industrial  and  Vocational 
Education  Prewrams, 
Coordinating  Safety  in 
•70  Kites  and  Model  Airplanes, 

Safety  with  (Rev.) 

•23  Laboratory  Glauware 

• 7 Lifting,  Carrying  and  Lowering 

Inanimate  Obtects  (Rev.) 

•53  Madiine  Shop  (Rev.),  Safety  in  the 

• 2 Matches  (Rev.) 

•36  Motor-Driven  Cycles  (Rev.) 

•55  Motor-Vehicle  Spe^  (Rev.) 

•31  Night  Driving 

•16  Nonelectric  Household  Equipment 
•B2  Office  Safety 

•65  Part-Time  Jobs:  Food  Handling, 
Safety  in 

•13  Passenger  Safety  in  Public  Carriers 

•10  Pedestrian  SafeW 

•92  Pesticito,  &fe  Use  of 

•29  Play  Areas 

•69  Playground  Apparatus 

•74  Playground  Surfacing 

• 8 Poisonous  Plants  (Rev.) 

•35  Poisonous  Reptiles 

•21  Poisons,  Solid  and  Liquid  (Rev.) 

•93  Promoting  Safety  Through  School 
Ne%vspapers 

•24  Public  Assembly,  Places  of 
•51  PupQ  Excursions,  Safety  in 
•38  Railroad  Trespauing 


#429.04- 

•I  1 School  Buscs*-Administrative 
Problems  (Rev.) 

School  Bus  Safety:  Educating 
Pupil  Passengers 
School  Bus  Safety:  Operating 
Practices 

Scho^  Dramatic  Productions 
School  Fires  (Rev.) 

School  Lunch  Room,  Safety  in  the 
School  Parties 

Sheet  Metal  Shop,  Safety  in  the 
Sidewalk  Vehicles 
Skiing  Safety 
SmaUCraft 

Sports:  Baseball,  Safety  in 
Sports:  Basketball.  Safety  in 
Sports:  Football  JSafety  m 
Sports:  General  Practices,  Safety  in 
Summer  Jobs:  laborers,  home  yard, 
service-stations 
Summer  Jobt^Farm 
Swimming 
Tools,  Hand 

Toys  and  Play  Equipment 
Track  and  FieldEvents 
Traffic  Control  Devices 
Unauthorised  Play  Spaces 
Vision  and  the  Dnver 
(Bad)  Weather  CMditions 
Safety  in 

(Bad)  Weather:  Hasards, 
Precautions.  Results 
Wearia,  Apparel,  Flammability  of 
Weldiocand  Cutting  &fely  (Rev.) 
WintCTDriving 
Winter  Sports 
Winter  Walking  (Rev.) 

Wood  Shop,  Safety  in  the 


•63 

•73 

•67 

-47 

-85 

-40 

•S3 

•17 

•84 

•28 

•71 

•77 

•72 

•75 

•54 

•45 
•27 
•15 
• 4 
•89 
•33 
•48 
•88 
•76 


•90 

-.56 

•30 

•32 

•58 

•46 


Data  sheets  from  Safety  Education  are  available  from  the  National  Safety  Council.  10  to 
99  copies,  ^.07  each.  Lower  prices  for  larger  quantities.  On?er  by  stock  #429.04-and  the  title 
and  number  of  the  data  sheets.  Complete  set  of  data  sheets— $4.75.  prices  are  subject  to  a 
20  per  cent  discount  to  N.S.C.  members  and  schools,  colleges,  universities  and  public  libraries. 
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*V0CATI0NAL  EDUCATION,  *PR0GRAM  DESCRIPTIONS,  ^ANNUAL  REPORTS, 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  BUSINESS  EDUCATION,  HOME  ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION,  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION, 
HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION, 

California,  . , _ 

This  review  of  federally  aided  vocational  programs  in  agriculture, 
business  homemaking,  and  industrial  education  describes  programs 
in  California  by  presenting  their  focus,  changes,  features,  and 
achievements.  Some  of  the  year's  outstanding  general 
^rM^v/pmlnts  were  (1)  The  provisions  of  the  new  Vocational^ 
Education  Act  were  implemented  in  several  hundred  school  districts, 
(7^  The  laroest  vocational  education  enrollment  in  California 
hictorv  was^attained--! 25,090  in  grades  9-12,  64,980  in  grades 
13-14  and  261,722  in  adult  classes,  (3)  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Traininq  Act  implementation  continued  with  the  operation  of 
hundred;  of^rainingllasses  for  thousands  of  ‘^"employed  persons 
and  with  qainful  employment  of  at  least  75  percent  of 
(4)  A specialized  staff  unit  was  created  to 

attention  to  the  vocational  education  programs  ® 

80  lunior  colleges,  (5)  A staff  organizational  pattern  was 
developed  more  in  keeping  with  the  emerging  new 
exoandinq  purposes  of  vocational  education^  and  , 

coordinating  Cnit  was  initiated  for  assisting  sch^l  districts  in 
research  and  dissemination  of  research  findings.  itMj 
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The  program  of  vocational  education  in  the  United  States  has  been 

servedwellby  a long -existing  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  states 

and  the  federal  government.  Federal  financial  assistance  has  been 
a significant  part  of  this  joint  undertaking,  providing  incentives  to 
states  and  school  districts  the  country  over  to  invest  their  own 
funds  in  promoting,  developing,  and  maintaining  appropriate  pro- 
grams of  occupational  preparation  for  both  youth  and  adults.  This 
long-term  cooperative  arrangement  was  further  strengthened  in 
1964-65  by  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
Public  Law  88-210. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  requires,  as  a part  of  this 
cooperative  plan,  that  a written  report  be  mauie  annually  by  each 
state,  describing  its  progress  in  vocational  education.  This  is  the 
descriptive  report  for  California  for  the  year  1964-65. 
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This  descriptive  report  of  the  California  vocational  education  pro- 
gram has  been  developed  in  general  conformance  with  an  outline 
provided  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  It  supplements 
the  official  financial  and  statistical  reports  by  presenting  an  infor- 
malreviewof  important  developments  and  trends  with  a coordinated 
picture  of  the  program  as  a whole. 

The  primary  emphasis  of  this  report  is  on  state -level  operations 
and  statewide  developments --those  phases  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program  for  which  the  Department  of  Education  is  primarily 
responsible.  Only  incidental  mention  is  made  of  activities  that 
took  place  in  the  hundreds  of  school  districts  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram; yet,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  activities  were  the 
most  significant  of  all,  for  they  occurred  at  the  level  where  the 
training  was  actually  provided. 

Although  this  report  is  prepared  primarily  for  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  it  may  also  prove  useful  to  all  other  persons 
with  special  interest  in  and  responsibility  for  California's  vocational 
education  program. 


J.  GRAHAM  SULLIVAN 
Associate  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction 
and  Chief,  Division  of  Instruction 

WESLEY  P.  SMITH 
Director 
Vocationad  Education 
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AN  OVERVIEW 

The  vocational  education  program  broke  all  prior  records  during  1964-65- -in 
size,  in  scope,  in  status,  and  in  results.  This  record  growth  was  influenced 
significantly  by  other  events  in  California. 

California's  population  is  now  the  largest  of  any  state  in  the  nation,  exceeding 
also  that  of  some  100  of  the  nations  in  the  world.  With  18,600,000  citizens 
today--a  total  increasing  at  the  rate  of  600,000  a year --California  may  expect 
a population  of  21,700,000  by  1970;  30,000,000  by  1980;  and  40,000,000  by  the 

turn  of  the  century. 

The  phenomenal  population  growth  in  California  has  been  achieved  during  the 
longest  peacetime  period  of  sustained  economic  advance  in  modern  history. 
Literally  for  millions,  California  is  fulfilling  its  promise  as  the  golden  state. 
The  state's  areas  of  leadership  are  many  and  varied.  Its  advanced  industrial 
technology,  its  first-ranking  productive  agricultural  enterprise,  its  leadership 
in  world  trade,  its  preeminence  in  the  value  of  manufactured  exports,  its  high 
employment  level- -in  fact,  its  records  or  near  records  in  nearly  every 
economic  activity- -all  combine  to  illustrate  the  vitality  that  characterized 
California's  economy  during  1964-65. 

• • • The  Work  Force 

As  a pioneer  in  science  and  technology  and  a national  leader  in  education, 
California  has  developed  a large,  proficient  work  force  deployed  throughout 
its  production  and  service  occupations.  The  number  of  employees  in  California 
during  1964-65  averaged  6,642,000,  the  highest  in  its  history  and  nearly 
200,000  more  than  the  record  in  1963.  New  employment  records  were  set  in 
almost  every  sector:  agriculture,  wholesale  and  retail  trades,  government, 
construction,  communications,  utilities,  finance,  real  estate,  insurance, 
and  others. 
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The  task  of  creating  more  jobs,  however,  and  of  raising  skills  high  enough  to 
reduce  unemployment  assumes  the  highest  priority  for  the  future.  Nearly 
4,000  new  jobs  must  be  developed  every  week  merely  to  keep  pace  with  the 
state's  massive  population  growth.  Under  such  pressures  of  population  and 
economics,  education  has  become  the  state's  pride,  promise,  and,  at  times 
its  problem. 

• • • Education 

Education  is  California's  biggest  public  industry,  employing  well  over  150,000 
people  and  costing  approximately  $4  billion  in  1964-65.  California's  system 
of  public  education,  by  most  measures  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  characterized 
by  change.  Progressive  advances  continue  to  result  from  innovation,  research, 
and  experience,  California  is  not  reluctant  to  recognize  its  problems,  and  the 
problem-solving  approach  is  evident  everywhere  in  California  education.  Yet, 
as  fast  as  modernizing  adjustments  have  come,  as  widespread  as  has  been 
the  construction  of  new  facilities,  and  as  quickly  as  new  efforts  have  been 
made  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  all  the  people,  the  pace  of 
change  has  still  been  too  slow.  Education  in  California  has  been  influenced 

iv/r  • • • • Tj  I . « as  deprivation  in  Appalachia  and  segregation  in 

Mississippi.  It  has  also  been  handicapped  by  a continuing  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers,  overloaded  by  burgeoning  enrollments,  often  thwarted  by  an 
inadequacy  of  funds,  and  bedeviled  by  the  complexities  of  accelerated  change. 

In  such  circumstances,  public  education  has  been  hard  pressed  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  tasks  imposed  by  the  explosion  of  knowledge  and  by  the  mandate 
that  all  learning  inequities  be  eliminated. 

In  spite  of  California's  eminence  in  education,  pockets  of  inadequacy  plague 
California's  educational  system.  An  alarmingly  high  dropout  rate,  a mere 
beginning  of  compensatory  education,  the  existence  of  too-small  districts, 
the  slowness  of  curricular  revision,  and  an  excessive  student -teacher  ratio 
are  among  the  trouble  spots  that  yet  remain  to  be  erased. 


Nevertheless,  modifications  have  been  significant,  progress  has  generally 
been  achieved,  innovations  have  become  commonplace,  and  the  twin  goals  of 
quality  and  equal  opportunities  have  been  universally  accepted, 

• • • Social  Change 

Wave  after  wave  of  technological  advances  have  produced  a "new"  California 
in  recent  years.  The  change  from  a predominantly  agricultural  to  an  industrial 
society  has  been  completed.  California  is  now  90  percent  urban.  With  nearly 
^ree -fourths  of  its  population  located  in  three  great  metropolitan  areas, 
California  is  not  only  an  urban  state  but  also  a metropolitan  state . 

Technological  advances  have  been  good  for  California.  In  the  main,  they  have 
produced  an  affluent  citizenry.  In  1964-65  Californians  earned  more  than 
ever  before--both  in  aggregate  and  in  per  capita  terms--and  had  more  to 
spend  after  taxes. 
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Technological  change  has  had  measurable  impact  upon  the  social  structure  in 
California.  It  has  caused  dislocations  in  societal  institutions.  It  has  disrupted 
lives,  families,  and  institutions.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Californians  are 
still  denied  an  equitable  share  of  the  "golden  state's"  abundance.  Sociological 
adjustments  in  California,  as  elsewhere,  lag  well  behind  technological  advances. 
In  1964-65  this  lag  had  profound  effects  on  society.  Ultimately,  these  effects 
probably  will  prove  to  make  a greater  impact  than  the  industrial  revolution 
did  on  feudal  Europe.  The  gap  between  the  affluent  segment  of  society  and 
the  disadvantaged  segment  has  widened  in  a manner  that  cannot  long  be  tolerated. 

In»  1964-65  California  dealt  vigorously  with  these  problems  of  inequality.  One 
approach  to  a solution  was  the  realistic  recognition  that  equality  of  opportunity 
will  forever  be  an  illusion  unless  inequality  in  educational  opportunity  is 
eliminated;  that  poverty  and  deprivation  are  rooted  in  ignorance;  and  that  the 
uneducated,  the  illiterate,  and  the  unskilled  can  no  longer  be  swept  under 
society's  rug. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  ACTION 

No  year  in  this  decade  will  likely  match  the  excitement,  the  importance,  and 
the  promise  created  during  1963-64  by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  88-210; 
but  for  California,  the  1964-65  year  has  been  marked  by  greater  accomplish- 
ment than  during  any  period  in  the  state's  history.  After  a half-century  of 
operation  within  the  public  school  curricular  structure,  vocational  education 
attracted  the  interest  of  niore  people,  extended  services  to  more  individuals, 
and  provided  instruction  in  more  locations  than  in  any  previous  year.  A surge 
of  activity  in  vocational  education  numbered  new  programs  by  the  hundreds, 
new  enrollments  by  the  thousands,  and  dissemination  of  information  to 
interested  millions  of  Californians.  As  never  before,  vocational  education 
was  accepted  as  essential  to  the  state's  economic  strength.  Evidence  of  this 
acceptance  has  been  reported  in  every  area:  by  business,  by  industry,  by 
the  legislature,  by  government  agencies,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  by 
the  educational  profession,  and  by  the  public  in  general. 

• • • Major  Strengths 

It  is  an  easy  task  to  identify  the  major  strengths  that  characterized  vocational 
education  in  California  during  1964-65.  These  strengths  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  because  they  were  everywhere.  And  they  were  as  significant  as  they 
were  apparent. 

The  dominant  strength  of  vocational  education  was  the  indispensible  cooperation 
and  confidence  of  individuals,  agencies,  and  organizations  not  directly  involved 
in  the  detailed  conduct  of  the  vocational  education  program.  These  included 
the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  advisory  committees;  the  thousands  of  school 
administrators;  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  the  departments 
of  Employment  and  Industrial  Relations,  the  State  Legislature;  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction;  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Education;  the  public  press; 
members  of  hundreds  of  boards  of  trustees;  and  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  men 
and  women  who  enrolled  in  new  and  expanded  classes  designed  for  occupational 
preparation. 
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Another  strength  was  the  ready  proficiency  of  hundreds  of  school  district 
personnel  assigned  the  direct  and  immediate  tasks  of  developing  new  and 
extended  vocational  education  opportunities  in  the  high  schools,  adult  schools, 
and  junior  colleges  of  the  state.  Stationed  throughout  the  state  in  positions  of 
vocational  education  leadership,  this  unique  middle -management  group  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  the  further  development  and  the  redirection  of  vocational 
education.  Their  competence,  their  alertness,  their  enthusiasm,  and  their 
readiness  for  service  composed  one  of  the  enormous  strengths  of  vocational 
education  in  California  in  1963-64--and  will  for  many  years  to  come. 

Any  enumeration  of  strengths  in  vocational  education  must  include  the  avai^lability, 
the  willingness,  and  the  competency  of  thousands  of  teachers  who  provided  the 
front-line  instruction  so  essential  to  achieving  the  program's  goals.  Many 
teachers  already  proved  by  years  of  service  participated  in  further  self- 
improvement  efforts  and  devised  new  curriculums.  New  teachers  brought 
enthusiasm  to  their  tasks.  All  were  hard-pressed  to  accommodate  both 
increased  enrollments  and  expanded  subject  matter.  The  program  achievements 
outlined  in  this  descriptive  report  stem  directly  from  the  allegiance  and 
diligence  of  these  teachers. 

• • • Major  Weaknesses 

A normal  weakness  in  any  fast -moving  program,  especially  one  of  this  magnitude, 
arises  from  the  lack  of  time  to  evaluate.  With  so  many  new  developments, 
the  opportunity  to  pause  and  plan  is  curtailed.  Inherent  in  any  successful 
vocational  education  program  is  the  evaluation  of  efforts,  the  measurement  of 
the  products,  and  the  examination  of  objectives.  To  the  degree  that  time  does 
not  permit  such  review,  the  program  is  handicapped --if  not  impoverished. 

Without  question,  one  of  the  current  major  weaknesses  in  California's  total 
program  of  vocational  education  is  enmeshed  in  the  bursting  activity  that  has 
handicapped  objective  and  thorough  evaluation. 

Coordination  and  planning  are  essential  in  such  a massive  program  as  the 
vocational  education  program  in  California,  but  these  elements  of  efficiency 
have  also  been  involuntarily  submerged  by  the  hivelike  activity  pervading  every 
aspect  of  the  program  in  1964-65.  Vocational  education,  to  be  of  maximum 
efficiency,  must  be  in  complete  harmony  with  current  and  future  job  require- 
ments, must  be  precisely  calculated  to  match  employment  trends,  and  must 
be  immediately  and  conveniently  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  individuals 
and  employers.  To  a moderate  degree,  the  efficiency  of  vocational  education 
has  been  impaired  by  a certain  amount  of  inattention  to  detail  that  has  been 
the  consequence  of  too-rapid  expansion. 

The  comparative  absence  of  supportive  attention  to  vocational  education  by  the 
academic  world  represented  by  the  collegiate  institutions  in  California  comprises 
an  inherent  weakness  in  the  power  and  the  potential  of  vocational  education  in 
this  state.  Colleges  and  universities  seem  nearly  oblivious  to  the  role  they 
might  play  in  the  further  development  of  this  phase  of  public  education.  In 
fact,  these  institutions  seem  to  have  turned  their  backs  upon  vocational  educa- 
tion. This  is  true  regardless  of  need  for  assistance  in  teacher  education  and 
for  curriculum  advice;  regardless  of  the  growing  interrelationships  of  subject 
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maioritv  of  youth  and  adults  of  the  program’s  real  character, 

JJ^rncLe  its^remarkable  performance,  and  its  basic  operational  • 

?n  a^verv  real  sense  the  degree  of  understanding  of  the  vocational  educatio 
rkrt  arn^i^  in  no  manner  equal  to  the  widespread  interest  in,  and  substantial 
program  IS  i . . program.  While  such  interest  in,  and  concern 

?Jrtter  develo?r^nt  to  vocational  education  its  forward 

progress  and  L effectiveness  will  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  rational 

nature  of  the  influences  that  guide  its  direction, 

OUTSTANDING  FEATURES  OF  THE  1964-65  PROGRAM 

The  deeree  of  progress  in  vocational  education  in  California  during  1964-65 
can  only  K dU^cribed  as  breathtaking.  While  a more  detailed  tabulation  will 
be  included  in  the  following  sections  of  this  descriptive  report,  some  of  the 
year’s  outstanding  features  are  the  following: 

• The  provisions  of  the  new  Vocational  Education  Act,  effective  three 
months  after  the  start  of  the  year,  were  implemented  in  several 
hundred  school  districts. 

Without  ouestion,  California  became  the  first  state  to  absorb  throughout 
Jhfstafo  the  benefits  of  Public  Law  88-210  cn  a fully  operational  basis. 

• A statewide  conference  on  vocational  educ^tiira,  the 

in  the  nation,  was  staged  in  January,  1965.  Nearly  1*000  Calilorn,a 
citizens  participated  in  this  conference,  and  they  met  with  a single 
Duroose:  to  suggest  the  dimensions  of,  and  the  directions  for,  the 
kind  of  a vocational  education  program  so  essential  to  the  economic 

progress  of  this  state. 

• The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 

with  the  development,  inauguration,  and  operation  of  hundreds  oi 
training  classes  for  thousands  of  unemployed  persons  and  witii  the 
gainful  employment  of  at  least  75  percent  of  the  trainees. 

• A specialized  staff  unit  was  created  to  provide  nifo 

to  the  vocational  education  programs  of  California  s nearly  80  public 

junior  colleges. 

• Efforts  were  initiated  to  make  a thorough  analysis  of  the  vocational 
eSion  program  through  the  conduct  of  a statewide  study  designed 
to  redirect  and  improve  the  program  so  that  it  would  more  e r > 
match  the  current  and  future  manpower  needs  of  the  state. 

• A staff  organizational  pattern  was  developed  more  in  keeping  with  the 
emeSng  t“w  hCfoonl  and  the  expanding  purposes  of  vocational  education. 
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• A wide -reaching  cadre  of  personnel  was  created  and  assigned  to  the 
exclusive  task  of  local  leadership,  on  both  a county  and  school -district 
basis,  for  the  further  development  and  improvement  of  vocational 
education. 

• The  State  Board  of  Education  activated  a regular  standing  committee 
on  vocational  education.  The  committee  is  composed  of  four  Board 
members, 

• Local,  regional,  and  statewide  lay  and  professional  advisory  committees, 
whose  total  membership  exceeded  5,000  California  citizens,  were  used 
increasingly, 

• A research  coordinating  unit  was  initiated  for  vocational  education.  Its 
purpose  is  to  assist  school  districts  in  research  design,  to  identify 
research  needs,  to  gather  research  results,  and  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation of  research  findings, 

• The  largest  vocational  education  enrollments  were  attained  in  the  long 
history  of  the  program  in  California. 

• Legislation  was  passed  enabling  future  implementation  of  area  and 
regional  cooperation  of  school  districts  in  the  joint,  shared  use  of 
physical  facilities  for  vocational  education,  and  expansion  of  the 
potentiality  of  use  of  private  vocational  education  facilities  in  the  state. 

THE  TASK  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  education  in  California  must  perform  a multiple  mission:  It  miigt 
serve  the  occupational  preparation  needs  of  tens  of  thousands  of  individuals, 
youth  and  adults  alike;  it  must  satisfy  the  skill  and  knowledge  requirements  of 
thousands  of  occupations  for  entry  jobs  and  for  continuing  job  performance; 
and  it  must  provide  training  opportunities  in  all  areas  and  all  communities  of 
the  state. 

• • • Persons  to  Be  Served 

The  persons  who  potentially  can  be  served  by  vocational  education  must  be 
counted  in  millions.  In  a state  that  already  has  nearly  seven  millions  at 
work  every  day  and  that  must  make  employable  a quarter  of  a million  new 
entrants  to  the  work  force  every  year,  the  task,  in  numbers,  is  tremendous. 
Approximately  one  out  of  ten  of  California's  population  is  now  able  to  depend 
upon  four  years  of  college  education  as  preparation  for  occupations.  The 
result  is  that  no  less  than  90  percent  of  all  job  seekers  and  job  holders  are 
prospective  recipients  of  the  services  of  vocational  education. 

In  the  state’s  high  schools  (grades  nine  through  twelve),  in  excess  of  one 
million  youths  are  in  daily  attendance.  More  than  230,000  attend  junior  colleges 
as  full-time  students.  Nearly  600,000  enroll  annually  in  one  or  more  adult 
education  classes.  To  be  added  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  school - 
enrolled  persons  who  require  the  services  of  vocational  education  are 
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uncounted  thousands  who  are  out  of  school  and  seeking  work  or  who  are 
already  in  the  work  force. 

In  spite  of  the  rising  vocational  education  enrollments  noted  in  this  descriptive 
report,  the  fact  remains  that  for  every  person  in  California  who  is  presently 
being  served  by  vocational  education,  at  least  three  more  could  profit  from 
such  instruction. 


Table  1 

Total  Enrollments  and  Enrollments  in 
Vocational  Education  by  Educational  Level,  1964-65 


Enrollment 

Educational  level 

Total 

Vocational 

education 

High  school  (grades  nine  through 
twelve) 

1,063,229 

125,090 

Junior  college  (grades  thirteen 
and  fourteen) 

238,562 

64,980 

Adult  classes 

587,094 

261,722 

Total 

1, 888, 885 

451,792 

• • • Occupations  to  Be  Served 

It  must  be  assumed  that  every  occupational  field  can  benefit  from  the  services 
of  vocational  education.  Currently,  this  is  the  situation  in  California,  with 
operating  instructional  programs  in  the  health  occupations,  agricultural 
occupations,  trade  occupations,  distributive  occupations,  construction 
occupations,  service  occupations, ' industrial  occupations,  conservation  occupa- 
tions, technical  occupations,  recreation  occupations,  office  occupations, 
protective  service  occupations,  aerospace  occ  ipations,  managerial  occupations, 
and  governmental  occupations.  Whatever  the  field  of  employment,  vocational 
education  services  are  either  available  or  couli  be  made  available. 

• • • Areas  to  Be  Served 

Vocational  education  services  should  be  made  available  wherever  people  work 
and  wherever  they  prepare  for  work.  Population  concentrations  automatically 
produce  the  need  for  large  clusters  of  vocational  education  services;  and  where 
the  population  thins,  so  do  the  opportunities  for  vocational  education. 
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The  mobility  of  population  and  the  work  force  have  influenced  vocational  educa- 
tion offerings.  No  longer,  for  example,  should  vocational  offerings  in  high 
schools  and  junior  colleges  be  exact  reflections  of  the  occupational  opportunities 
in  the  immediate  communities.  Schools  in  the  remote  rural  counties  produce 
workers  for  the  state’s  population  centers.  The  absence  of  vocational  prepara- 
tion opportunities  in  such  remote  schools  limits  the  employment  opportunities 
of  their  graduates.  Vocational  education  must  be  made  available  throughout 
the  state. 

PROGRAM  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  1964-65 

As  already  noted,  1964-65  was  the  year  of  great  achievement  in  vocational 
education.  Many  of  the  specific  details  of  such  advances  will  be  described  in 
the  following  sections  of  this  report,  but  quickly  summarized,  here  are  some 
highlights. 

• • • High  School  Youth 

Approximately  39,243  more  high  school  youths  were  enrolled  in  federally  aided 
vocational  education  classes  in  1964-65  than  in  the  prior  school  year.  The 
grand  total  of  125,090  is  thus  78  percent  higher  than  the  record-breaking 
enrollment  of  70,149  of  1962-63.  These  new  accomplishments  involved 
increased  enrollments  in  operating  instructional  programs  and  the  establishment 
of  no  less  than  a hundred  new  programs  throughout  the  state.  This  increase 
in  enrollment  resulted  from  the  fact  that  many  new  occupations  were  served, 
many  new  communities  were  involved,  many  new  teachers  were  employed, 
and  many  additional  facilities  were  obtained.  For  the  first  time  in  two  decades, 
the  increase  in  vocational  education  matched  the  increase  in  total  high  school 
population. 

• • • High  School  Graduates 

California  abounds  in  vocational  training  opportunities  at  the  post -high  school 
level.  Created  more  than  50  years  ago,  nearly  a hundred  junior  or  "community" 
colleges  now  enroll  more  than  230,000  persons.  In  1963-64  a total  of  1,291 
vocational  courses  were  provided  in  these  two-year,  tuition-free  segments 
of  California's  public  school  system.  During  that  year,  total  enrollments  of 
full-time  and  part-time  students  exceeded  100,000  persons. 

• • • Dropouts 

Although  the  opportunities  for  school  dropouts  to  obtain  vocational  education 
services  are  extensive,  the  number  of  such  youth  who  avail  themselves  of 
these  services  is  quite  small.  Although  at  least  10,000  youths  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  were  not  in  school  full  time  in  1964-65,  fewer 
than  1,000  could  be  counted  in  any  part-time  school  activity. 

As  school  dropouts  mature,  however,  their  inclination  to  take  advantage  of 
vocational  education  opportunities  increases.  Nearly  6,000  non-high  school 
graduates  under  the  age  of  thirty -five,  for  example,  were  enrolled  in  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  courses  in  1964-65.  In  addition  to  those  in 
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full-time  training,  other  thousands  were  participating  in  part-time  adult 
vocational  education  programs  offered  by  both  junior  colleges  and  adult  schools. 
Approximately  one  half  of  California's  total  adult  population  has  not  finished 
high  school.  The  enrollments  in  vocational  education  programs,  however, 
do  not  reflect  this  fact,  since  the  preponderance  of  persons  who  participate  in 
vocational  education  actually  attain  high  school  graduation. 

• • • Adult  Workers 

Realistic  statistics  that  would  convey  the  extent  to  which  adult  workers  partici- 
pate in  vocational  education  opportunities  are  quite  elusive.  Hundreds  of 
major  California  employers  provide  in-plant  specialized  training  aimed  at 
increasing  worker  proficiency.  Also,  private  schools,  colleges  and  universities, 
correspondence  schools,  and  a variety  of  governmental  and  community  schools 
make  available  a diversified  array  of  post -high  school  educational  opportunities. 
However,  data  from  two  sources  confirm  the  rather  extensive  involvement  of 
employed  persons  in  vocational  education  offerings  made  available  by  California 
schW districts  do  exist.  During  the  1964-65  year,  261,722  adults  were  enrolled 
in  specific  part-time  programs  that  were  financially  aided  by  federal  vocational 
education  funds.  During  the  same  year,  44  percent  of  all  the  enrollments  in 
public  adult  schools  were  in  classes  keyed  directly  to  the  attainment  of  occupa- 
tional skills  and  knowledge.  The  purposes  of  these  programs  were  to  increase 
proficiency  in  the  job  presently  held  and  to  develop  proficiency  for  a new  or 
different  job. 

Although  these  enrollments  of  adult  workers  were  the  largest  achieved  to  date, 
they  represent  less  than  5 percent  of  the  employed  workers  in  California. 

• • • Persons  with  Special  Needs 

The  most  favorable  description  of  vocational  education's  contribution  to  the 
occupational  preparation  of  persons  who  have  "special  needs  would  still 
reveal  a serious  deficiency.  To  date,  even  with  an  augmentation  of  funds, 
only  feeble  and  tentative  efforts  have  been  made  to  devise,  develop,  inaugurate, 
and  operate  occupational  preparation  programs  geared  to  the  specialized  needs 
of  both  youth  and  adults  who  suffer  handicaps  that  preclude  entry  into,  or  success 
in  traditional  patterns  of,  and  approaches  to,  vocational  education. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  to  a large  degree,  the  absence  of  specialized 
training  programs  for  persons  with  special  needs  is  paralleled  by  the  absence 
of  meaningful  identification  of  the  real  needs  of  handicapped  persons.  Neither 
their  numbers  nor  their  handicaps  have  been  sufficiently  clarified  for  more 
than  a somewhat  cautious,  experimental  approach  to  program  development. 
Nevertheless,  the  need  appears  to  be  urgent. 

THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963 

Although  the  impact  of  Public  Law  88-210,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  upon  California's  program  of  vocational  education  has  already  been 
noted  briefly,  this  descriptive  report  for  1964-65  would  be  incomplete  without 
a more  extensive  account  of  the  profound  effect  of  this  federal  legislation.  Just 
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as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  nearly  a half  century  ago  planted  the  seed  for 
continuing  and  successful  cooperative  effort  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  state  governments  to  strengthen  instructional  programs  keyed  to 
occupational  preparation,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  provided  the 
means  to  reap  a long-hidden  harvest  of  competency,  knowledge,  and  experience 
in  establishing  and  operating  programs  of  job  preparation.  The  dimensions  of 
vocational  education  were  expanded,  the  purposes  of  vocational  education  were 
widened,  and  the  potentiality  of  vocational  education  was  honored  by  this  act. 

Even  more  significant  than  the  quadrupling  of  funds  was  the  flattering  emphasis 
placed  upon  vocational  education  as  one  of  the  basic  solutions  to  society's 
problem  of  keeping  pace  with  technological  progress. 

In  1964-65,  mainly  because  of  the  impetus  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  the  program  of  vocational  education  in  California  advanced  into  a new 
era  of  development.  Previously  unserved  occupations  were  assisted.  The 
downward  trend  of  vocational  education  offerings  at  the  high  school  level  was 
reversed.  Traditional  programs  of  training  were  transformed.  Interdisciplinary 
approaches  to  curriculum  development  were  restored.  Experimentation 
became  acceptable.  Research  attained  a universal  popularity. 

In  short,  1964-65  was  an  exciting  period  in  the  long  history  of  vocational 
education  in  California,  and  the  developments  that  occurred  in  that  year  foretell 
future  contributions  even  more  significant  than  those  of  the  past. 
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AGRICULTURE  EDUCATION 


BYRON  J.  MCMAHON 
STATE  SUPERVISOR 


CHANGE  AND  ITS  IMPACT 

Agriculture,  in  common  with  other  business  and  industry,  has  experienced 
rapid  and  continual  change.  This  change  has  resulted  in  misconceptions  and 
has  raised  questions  as  to  what  the  term  "agricultui:^  includes  and  implies. 
Some  think  of  "agriculture"  solely  as  "farming,  " and  they  use  these  two  terms 
synonymously.  Others  regard  agriculture  as  a single  occupation  in  which 
persons  with  similar  training  perform  identical  tasks. 

Agriculture  is  a broad  category,  of  which  farming  or  "production  agriculture" 
is  only  one  phase.  Farming,  in  turn,  is  a group  of  occupations,  with  each 
occupation  requiring  specific  skills  and  abilities,  some  similar  and  some 
dissimilar.  Moreover,  farming  is  the  basic  root  from  which  grow  all  other 
phases  of  agriculture:  distributing,  processing,  and  service  occupations. 

These  emerging  concepts  reflect  the  changes  in  agriculture  which  are  occurring 
at  an  accelerated  pace.  Some  of  the  more  dramatic  of  these  changes  ano  their 
impact  on  agriculture  are  briefly  described  by  the  statements  that  follow: 

• More  people  are  employed  in  other  phases  of  agriculture  than  in 
farming  itself. 

• Operational  skills  and  managerial  ability  are  essential  requisites 
for  success  in  farming. 

• New  agricultural  occupations  have  emerged  in  the  distribution, 
processing,  and  service  areas. 

• Application  of  science  and  mechanized  equipment  has  transformed 
production  agriculture. 

• Efficiency  of  output  and  the  productivity  of  farm  units  continue  to 


improve. 


• The  rate  of  technological  change  in  agricultural  occupations  makes 
it  necessary  to  continue  occupational  training  throughout  the 
worker's  career. 

• The  significant  development  of  organizations  and  leadership  services 
in  agriculture  has  provided  additional  employment  opportunities. 

The  magnitude  of  these  changes  emphasizes  the  importance  of  providing  workers 
in  the  broad  field  of  agriculture  with  the  best  possible  educational  opportunities. 
Agricultural  education  is  required,  not  only  to  enable  workers  to  acquire  the 
new  technical  skills,  abilities,  and  knowledge  needed  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  food  and  fiber  for  the  nation,  but  also  to  acquire  those  fundamental 
abilities  of  leadership  and  citizenship  needed  by  all  citizens. 

KEY  FACTORS  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  key  factors  in  agriculture  are  land,  labor,  production,  and  markets. 

• • • Land 

California  produces  more  food  than  many  other  states  and  does  so  from  fewer 
acres  of  land.  And  the  dollar  value  of  the  food  and  fiber  produced  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  state.  However,  the  population  growth  of  California's 
cities  is  so  great  that  much  of  the  best  agricultural  lands  around  the  cities  is 
being  converted  to  homesites,  and  this  is  threatening  the  state's  agricultural 
production  leadership. 

Land  p^'ices  have  risen  steadily  and  are  continuing  to  rise  even  though  the 
increase  cannot  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  land's  productive  capacity. 
Speculation,  or  a hedge  against  inflation,  may  be  the  basis;  but  regardless  of 
reason,  the  rising  prices  have  meant  higher  land  costs  to  farmers  and  higher 
taxes  due  to  increases  in  the  assessed  value  of  the  land. 

The  land  speculation  belts  that  surround  California's  metropolitan  districts -- 
particularly  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  the  cities  around  San  Francisco 
Bay . »ont  farm  operations  from  being  either  progressive  or  long  range. 

In  one  regional  study,  it  was  reported  that  no  new  agricultural  land  sales  have 
taken  place  in  Sonoma  County  for  five  or  more  years  and  that  land  with  little 
prospective  urban  site  value  over  the  next  10  to  20  years  was  selling  at  two 
to  ten  times  its  value  for  farming. 

The  average  size  of  California  farms  has  increased.  In  1963  the  average  size 
was  400  acres,  about  58  percent  larger  than  the  average  size  in  1945.  But 
this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story;  for  out  of  the  approximately  99,000  farms, 

6 percent  contained  three  fourths  of  the  total  land  in  farms  and  3 percent 
contained  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  land  in  farms.  The  small  family 
farm,  Jefferson's  dream  and  the  pride  of  a growing  nation,  has  certainly 
declined  to  a role  of  minor  significance  in  California. 

The  increased  production  for  the  year  had  to  result  from  greater  efficiency 
in  farming  methods,  for  during  the  year  a considerable  amount  of  the  choice 


farm  land  was  taken  out  of  production  and  converted  to  home  sites,  industrial 
plant  sites,  and  freeways. 

• • • Labor 

As  everywhere  in  the  nation,  farming  in  California  continues  to  be  a declining 
market  for  labor.  Opportunities  for  new  jobs  are  constantly  developing  in 
off-farm  agriculture,  but  the  agricultural  industry  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  two  new  jobs  per  minute  needed  to  keep  the  available  work  force 
fully  employed. 

Farm  labor  contributes  more  than  $3  billion  to  the  gross  state  product. 
However,  75  percent  of  this  amount  is  produced  by  one -fifth  of  the  67,000 
commercial  farms  in  California,  and  at  the  other  extreme  only  5 percent  of 
this  amount  is  produced  by  the  two -fifths  of  the  67,000  commercial  farms 
that  have  the  lowest  total  sales. 


These  data  help  to  explain  why  nearly  half  of  all  farm  operators  in  California 
must  Also  be  employed  on  off-farm  jobs  or  have  incomes  from  sources  other 
than  their  farms.  Obviously,  many  of  the  operators  of  small  farms,  purchased 
their  farms  to  live  on  in  retirement  and  to  operate  as  necessary  to  supplement 
their  incomes. 

The  shortage  in  farm  labor  that  plagued  the  farmer  during  1964-65  was  caused 
by  the  changed  policy  regarding  imported  farm  labor.  This  shortage  resulted 
in  shifting  to  crops  that  require  little  hand  labor  or  to  those  that  lend  them- 
selves to  mechanization. 

• • • Production 

California’s  high  production  per  acre  is  achieved  in  large  part  through  the 
combination  of  a temperate  climate,  which  permits  the  production  of  two  or 
even  three  crops  per  year  on  some  acreage,  the  intelligent  and  diligent  use 
of  irrigation  water,  and  the  application  of  commercial  fertilizers#  Control 
of  crop  pests  and  noxious  weeds  and  state  restrictions  which  guard  against 
the  importation  of  plant  diseases  and  parasites  provide  important  aids  to  farm 
production.  The  use  of  highly  developed  mechanization  also  contributes  to 

the  high  crop  yield. 

Most  of  California's  food  and  fiber  products  are  grown  in  its  several  vast 
level  valleys,  in  which  crop  disasters  have  not  occurred  in  modern  times. 
These  lands  will  produce  a wide  variety  of  crops  and  as  a result  are  used  to 
produce  almost  every  crop  that  is  produced  anywhere  in  the  temperate  zones. 
Specialization  is  such  that  many  farmers  depend  upon  a single  crop  or  livestock 
product  for  their  total  income;  yet,  because  of  shifts  in  market  potentials, 
other  farmers  who  have  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  to  produce  the 
different  crops  efficiently  and  successfully  change  their  crops  as  necessary 
to  secure  the  best  market  conditions. 


• • • Markets 


Migration  to  California  of  thousands  of  people  who  were  attracted  by  the  mild 
climate,  high  per  capita  income,  and  diverse  employment  opportunities  has 
contributed  and  continues  to  contribute  to  a population  explosion  that  has  in 
large  part  resulted  in  urban  growth,  and  this  growth  has  forced  major  changes 
in  the  agricultural  scene,  especially  in  the  marketing  phase.  Today,  the 
agricultural  industry  must  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  these  urban 
areas  for  agricultural  products,  along  with  those  of  the  markets  for  California 
products  throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

The  esqjansion  of  California  agriculture  depends  upon  continued  profits.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1964-65  agricultural  economists  recorded  a narrower  margin 
of  farn  orofit  than  for  previous  years.  Farm  prices  remained  relatively 
constai.  , only  a few  rising  and  a few  falling  until  late  in  the  year  when  a 
small  general  increase  occurred,  but  farm  expenses  continued  to  creep  up. 

The  efficient  producer  continued  to  find  farming  profitable,  but  wide  variation 
and  sharp  differentials  existed  in  the  price  and  profit  statistics. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

The  agricultural  education  programs  offered  by  California  high  schools  and 
junior  colleges  are  designed  to  provide  basic  training,  which  leads  to  employ- 
ment in  modern  agriculture,  in  that  group  of  vocations  among  which  farming 
is  primary,  but  which  includes  a wide  variety  of  career  opportunities  dependent 
upon,  related  to,  and  serving  the  farm  industry. 

Generalizations  regarding  farming  practices  in  the  United  States  do  not  neces- 
sarily apply  to  farming  in  California,  nor  do  generalizations  regarding  agri- 
cultural education  in  the  United  States  necessarily  apply  in  California  because 
the  agricultural  industry  in  California  differs  in  many  ways  from  that  of  other 
states.  The  characteristics  of  the  industry  in  California  are  of  such  a nature 
that  the  demands  for  agricultural  education  programs  are  much  greater  than 
in  other  states,  and  the  programs  offered  are  more  varied  because  of  the 
astounding  number  of  different  crops  produced  commercially  and  because  of 
the  problems  posed  in  the  total  process  from  production  to  marketing  each 
crop. 

Just  15  years  ago  10  percent  of  all  California  residents  lived  on  farms,  but 
today  only  2.7  percent  live  on  farms.  And  during  the  interval,  productivity 
and  farm  receipts  have  risen  steadily  and  farm  employment  has  declined 
steadily.  The  agricultural  scene  in  California  has  been  changing,  and  today 
its  pattern  has  become  unlike  the  so-called  traditional  pattern  of  yesterday. 

These  changes  in  the  pattern  are  reflected  in  the  agricultural  education  programs 
now  offered  by  California  schools;  and  as  other  changes  occur,  they  will  also 
be  reflected. 

• • • Bureau  Responsibilities 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  is 
responsible  for  the  promotion  of  general  agricultural  education  and  for  the 
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oc  cup  at  ion -centered, 

• • • Program  Objectives 

The  agriculture m^e  by® 
objectives: 


Objectives  of 
Vocational  Agriculture 

• • • 

To  provide  the  agricultural  compe- 
tencies necessary  to  qualify  the 
student  for  entrance  into  farming, 
for  entrance  into  an  agricultural 
occupation  closely  related  to  farming, 
or  for  entrance  into  an  occupation 
in  which  training  in  agriculture  is 
necessary 


Objectives  of 
General  Agriculture 

• • • 

To  develop  understanding,  appre- 
ciation, and  interest  concerning 

• Living  and  growing  things 

• The  importance  of 
agriculture  to  every 
citizen 

• Intelligent  purchase  and 
use  of  agricultural 
products 

• The  influence  of  agri- 
culture on  society 

• The  conservation  of 
natural  resources 

• Opportunities  in  the 
agricultural  industry 

FEDERAL  LAWS 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultur^d  f u^ation  is 

instruction  in  agricultural  “ ^ch^  as  a result 

bilities  for  direct  supervision  of  programs  which  nave  p 

of  the  following  federal  acts: 

the  preparWon  of  teachers  of  vocational,  subjects;  and  to  appropriate 
money  and  regulate  its  expenditure. 
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2.  George  “Barden  Act,  The  George -Barden  Act,  passed  in  1946,  provides 
additional  support  to  the  several  states  and  territories  and  provides  tor 
greater  flexibu  ..y  in  the  use  of  federal  funds  to  further  develop  vocational 
education. 

3.  George  “Barden  Act,  Title  III  (Formerly  Title  VIII  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act)  . I^itle  III  of  the  George -Barden  Act  provides  assistance 

to  the  public  schools  in  the  field  of  Technical  Education.  This  act  has 
stimulated  the  development  of  educational  programs  designed  to  train 
persons  for  useful  employment  as  highly  skilled  technicians  in  recognized 
occupations  that  require  scientific  knowledge  in  fields  necessary  for 
national  defense. 

4.  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA),  The  Manpower  Devel- 
opment  and  Training  Act,  passed  in  1962,  has  a single  overriding  purpose -- 
the  elimination  of  unemployment  that  is  caused  by  people  not  having  the 
necessary  skills  to  acquire  and  keep  a job. 

5.  Vocational  Education  Act  (VEA).  The  Vocational  Education  Act,  passed 
in  1963,  provides  finaricial  assistance  in  the  field  of  vocational  education 

to  improve,  strengthen,  and  expand  a?i  educational  program  that  is  designed 
primarily  to  train  individuals  for  gainful  employment  in  recognized 
occupations. 

CALIFORNIANS  AGRICULTURAL  WORK  FORCE 

California's  agricultural  work  force  in  1964  was  estimated  as  300,000,  not 
including  imported  labor.  This  was  approximately  6 percent  of  the  total  number 
of  employed  workers  in  the  state.  This  small  proportion  of  workers  reflects 
the  farm  conditions  today,  particularly  the  mechanization  of  many  operations 
and  the  development  of  one -crop  large  farms, 

BUREAU  ACTION 

Agricultural  education  must  be  looked  to  as  one  response  to  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  particularly  among  youth  and  unskilled  workers.  Entry  level 
jobs  are  vanishing  and  more  skills  are  being  required  at  all  levels  of  employ- 
ment. The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education  has  responsibility  for  helping  to 
sclve  the  problems  that  are  being  created  by  population  growth  and  shifts, 
specialized  and  mechanized  farming,  and  the  expansion  of  off-farm  activities 
in  the  field  of  agriculture.  How  it  is  meeting  these  responsibilities  is  described 
in  the  following  sections  of  this  report. 

• • • Workshops  and  Inservice  Programs 

In  meetings  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education  during  the  year, 
the  focus  of  interest  was  upon  skills  workshops,  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963,  MDTA  program  operation,  advisory  committee  operation,  and 
cooperative  interagency  programs. 
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• • • Skills  Week  Workshops  at  San  Luis  Obispo 

The  Skills  Week  Workshops  held  on  the  San  Luis  Obispo  campus  of  California 
State  Polytechnic  College  had  an  enrollment  of  118  teachers.  They  participated 
in  14  workshops,  most  of  which  reflected  the  impact  of  mechanization  and  the 
necessity  for  scientific  knowledge  in  actual  agricultural  life  in  California, 

The  workshops  were  nursery  operation  fundamentals;  advanced  floriculture; 
orchard  practices;  harvesting  equipment;  advanced  welding;  electric  wiring 
and  motors;  diesel  engine  tuneup;  power  equipment  for  ornamental  horticulture; 
surveying  for  land  grading;  soil  fertility,  testing  and  water  relations;  advanced 
landscaping;  pesticide  safety;  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials. 

In  addition  to  these  workshops,  there  was  a special  agricultural  field  study 
tour  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  purpose  of  this  tour  wa^  io  provide  the 
teachers,  primarily  those  from  Southern  California,  with  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  first-hand  knowledge  of  modern  operations,  management  practices,  and 
the  business  operations  of  selected  agricultural  enterprises, 

• • • Course  Improvement  at  Biggs 

A workshop  patterned  after  a successful  one  held  in  1964  was  conducted  at 
Biggs  High  School  in  Northern  California  to  develop,  revise,  and  update  the 
local  course  of  study  in  vocational  agriculture.  Each  participating  instructor 
returned  to  his  classroom  with  a complete,  new  curriculum  and  with  enthusiasm 
and  determination  to  get  the  new  curriculum  into  operation  at  once. 

• • • Marketing  School  at  Los  Angeles 

A group  of  18  teachers  participated  in  a one -week  marketing  school  sponsored 
by  Swift  and  Company  at  Los  Angeles.  The  workshop  deals  with  the  buying, 
slaughtering,  processing  and  sale  of  meat  products, 

• • • Humboldt  Forestry.  Workshop 

The  Bureau  worked  jointly  with  the  Redwood  Region  Conservation  Association 
and  Humboldt  State  College  to  provide  a one -week  workshop  for  20  teachers, 
some  of  whom  were  teaching,  or  planning  to  teach,  courses  in  forestry, 

• • • Teacher  Education  Materials 

A considerable  quantity  of  instructional  materials  for  use  in  the  agricultural 
education  program  have  been  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education 
in  cooperation  with  several  different  agricultural  agencies.  The  surge  of 
interest  in  new  training  programs  for  off-farm  occupations  has  had  a decided 
influence  in  determining  the  teacher  education  materials  that  have  been  devel- 
oped, as  well  as  those  in  preparation.  Included  among  the  publications  are 
those  pertaining  to  identification  and  use  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
diseases  and  pests  of  greenhouse  plants,  and  pruning  ornamental  shrubs  and 
broadleaf  evergreens.  However,  the  publications  range  from  reports  of  studies 
made  by  technicians  in  agriculture  to  traditional  production  guides.  Staff 
members  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  csimpus  of  California  State  Polytechnic  College, 
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through  assistance  provided  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  developed 
instructional  manuals  and  film  strips  on  poultry  anatomy,  brooding  management, 
grain  recognition,  farrowing  of  swine,  grape  production,  and  flower  arranging. 
Other  publications  that  have  been  made  available  are  Beef  Cattle  Production, 

Use  of  the  Level,  Livestock  Raising  and  Shipp ittg<  Oxyacetylene  Welding, 

Crops  and  sous,  and"Tuaging  Kits  lor  Beef  and  Sheep. 


A champion  group  of  dairy  cattle  was  exhibited  by  the  Iios  Banos 
chapter  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  at  .the  I965  Junior 
Grand  National  Livestock  E:j^osition  held  in  San  Francisco. 


Future  Farmers  of  America,  the  University  of  California  at  Davis,  and  the 
California  Agricultural  Teachers  Association  (CAT A)  also  cooperated  in  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  materials.  The  latter  group  published  six 
editions  of  the  CAT  A News,  while  the  Bureau  published  six  editions  of  the 
California  Vo~Ag  Service  Letter.  Both  publications  are  given  statewide 
distribution.  In  addition,  the  12 -page  magazine,  California  Future  Far  me  r , 
is  published  eight  times  a year  and  sent  to  14,000  persons.  The  magazine, 
California  Young  Farmer  is  published  four  times  a year  and  sent  to  1500 
persons. 

• • • CATA  Meetings 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education  sponsors  sectional,  regional,  and  state- 
wide meetings  of  the  California  Agricultural  Teachers'  ^Association.  Members 
of  the  Bureau  staff,  working  cooperatively  with  the  officers  of  the  CATA, 
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schedule  monthly  meetings  in  each  section  of  the  state.  Regional  meetings  are 
held  twice  yearly,  and  the  annual  statewide  conference  is  held  each  year  during 
the  month  of  June.  These  meetings,  in  addition  to  providing  opportunity  for 
the  CATA  members  to  transact  the  business  of  the  organization,  provide  in- 
service  training  by  having  guest  speakers,  panel  discussions,  and  field  study 

trips. 

• • • School  Visitation  and  Evaluation 

As  a routine  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education,  each  school 
offering  vocational  agriculture  is  visited  by  a regional  supervisor,  who  works 
individually  with  the  teacher  of  agriculture  on  matters  such  as  curriculum 
revisions,  lesson  plan  development,  and  supervised  farming  programs.  In 
addition,  regional  supervisors  participate  in  a number  of  program  evaluations 
each  year.  These  consist  of  an  in-depth  study  of  the  school's  program  of 
vocational  agriculture.  The  school  administrators,  members  of  the  governing 
board  of  the  school  districts,  agricultural  instructors,  and  the  regional  super- 
visor are  all  involved  in  making  the  evaluations. 

• • • Consultant  Services 

During  the  year,  under  contract  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education,  two 
ornamental  horticulture  specialists  from  California  State  Polytechnic  College 
visited  140  high  schools  and  junior  colleges  to  consult  with  the  agriculture 
teachers,  school  administrators,  and  members  of  the  governing  boards  of  the 
school  districts.  The  one-  to  three -day  visits  were  followed  up  by  supplying 
the  schools  with  curriculum  materials;  lists  of  instructional  materials  and 
facilities;  other  materials  necessary  for  developing  an  ornamental  horticulture 
program;  and  suggestions  for  in-service  training. 

Under  this  program,  subject  matter  specialists  in  other  areas  of  agriculture 
are  made  available  by  California  State  Polytechnic  College  to  supplement  the 
assistance  available  to  schools  from  local  specialists.  The  Bureau  pays 
travel  expenses  for  these  specialists.  Specialists  in  all  phases  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  are  in  demand;  those  in  the  areas  of  soils,  ornamental 
horticulture,  agricultural  mechanics,  and  farm  business  management  are  in 
great  demand. 

• • • Advisory  Committees 

Advisory  committees  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program  offered  by  California  schools,  for  their  work  has  resulted^  in 
the  improvement  of  all  phases  of  the  agricultural  education  program.  This 
success  may  be  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  membership  of 
the  committees  has  included  from  var  ious  professions  and  occupations  laymen 
who  were  familiar  with  local  conditions  and  who  had  the  confidence  of  their 
working  associates  and  the  respect  of  the  general  public.  They  were  therefore 
in  the  best  of  positions  to  provide  two-way  communication  and  understanding 
between  the  school  and  the  community.  The  advisory  committees  employed 
included  the  nine -man  state  committee  and  a large  number  of  school  and 
special -project  committees. 
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The  membership  of  the  nine -man  committee  that  advises  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Education  on  a statewide  basis  consists  of  outstanding  agricultural 
leaders,  many  of  whom  have  had  long  experience  as  members  of  the  governing 
boards  of  school  districts  and  on  local  advisory  committees.  Each  member 
of  this  committee  represents  a different,  important  segment  of  agriculture. 

The  members  make  major  contributions  by  each  one  reviewing  during  each 
meeting  the  newest  scientific  and  mechanical  developments  in  the  enterprise 
in  which  he  is  principally  engaged. 

Local  committees  follow  in  varying  degrees  the  procedure  set  out  in  the  Guide 
for  the  Establishment  and  Conduct  of  Local  Advisory  Committees,  a Bureau- 
developed  publication  which  was  revised  during  the  year  and  distributed 
throughout  the  state. 

Special  Advisory  Committees.  In  addition  to  the  regular  on-going  advisory 
committees,  large  numbers  of  special  committees  were  formed  and  used 
during  the  year: 

• All  school  districts  conducting  special  programs  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  developed  advisory  groups. 

All  programs  under  the  Manpovver  Development  Training  Act  (MDTA) 
to  date  have  employed  advisory  committees. 

• The  requirements  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (VEA)  makes 
mandatory  the  use  of  advisory  committees.  Teachers  developing 

new  occupational  training  programs  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  counting  heavily  on  the  advice  and  talents  of  local  specialists 
from  the  occupational  field. 

• A special  advisory  committee  was  developed  to  advise  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Educatior  concerning  the  California  Young  Farmer 
program.  It  is  contemplated  that  a similar  group  will  be  formed 
during  the  coming  year  to  assist  with  the  Future  Farmer  program. 

• 

• The  value  of  advisory  committees  becomes  readily  apparent  when  one 
studies  the  accomplishments  made  by  the  agricultural  department  of 
Armijo  High  School  with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory  committee 
since  the  accomplishment  in  this  instance  is  typical.  During  the 
1963-64  school  year,  enrollment  in  vocational  agriculture  at  Armijo 
High  School  dropped  to  an  all-time  low  of  30  students,  and  the  school 
administrators  seriously  considered  discontinuing  the  program.  An 
ad  hoc  advisory  committee  consisting  of  school  administrators, 
^neHiHers  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Education  convened  to  consider  the  problem.  A new 
agricultural  teacher  was  employed,  and  a permanent  advisory  com- 
mittee was  appointed  because  of  advise  from  this  group.  The  new 
teacher,  with  the  cooperative  support  of  the  advisory  committee  and 
the  school  administrators,  boosted  the  enrollment  in  vocational 
agriculture  to  50  in  September,  1964.  By  February,  1965,  the 
enrollment  had  grown  to  75.  A second  teacher  has  been  employed  for 
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the  1965-66  school  year,  since  the  enrollment  in  vocational  agriculture 
will  be  100  and  that  of  a new  occupational  ornamental  horticulture 
program  at  least  35.  A special  advisory  committee  has  been  formed 
to  assist  the  teacher  with  the  new  program.  All  of  this  has  happened 
within  18  months,  and  the  futuie  looks  exceedingly  bright. 

• • • Participation  in  Conferences  and  Meetings 

Members  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education  participated  in  meetings  and 
“rences  iLludiag  the  A^merican  Vocational  Association  national  convention, 
Minneapolis;  the  National  Future  Farmer  convention,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
the  Pacific  regional  meeting  of  head  state  supervisors  and  teacher  trainers  of 
agricultural  education,  Hawaii:  the  California  Agricultur^al  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation's annual  conference,  California  State  Polytechnic  College,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  which  enrolled  some  300  members  and  which  was  the  largest  number 
in  the  history  of  the  event;  the  statewide  conference  on  Vocational  Education, 

Los  Angeles;  the  annual  California  State  Future  Farmer  Convention,  San  Luis 
Obispo,^  which  attracted  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  225  FFA  chapters, 
the  annual  Young  Farmer-Young  Homemaker  convention.  Riverside,  which 
enrolled  225  official  delegates  and  guests;  and  the  National  Vocational  Agri- 
cultural  Teachers  Association,  Minneapolis. 

The  Bureau  was  represented  at  and  participated  in  several  conferences  at  the 
National  Center  for  Advanced  Study  for  Agricultural  Education,  Ohio  State 
University.  In  addition.  Bureau  staff  members  participated  in  a number  of 
county -wide  meetings  concerned  with  expanding  and  improving  vocational 
education  and  occupational  opportunities. 


An  extensive  "Careers"  display  was  provided  for  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  at  the  state  convention  held  in  San  Luis  Obispo. 
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• • • Cooperative  Activities 


Effective  administration  of  agricultural  education  during  the  year  involved 
cooperative  relationships  with  other  vocational  education  services,  with  other 
areas  of  education,  and  with  various  agencies  and  organizations.  To  a greater 
degree  than  ever,  agricultural  education  is  seeking  improvements  through  use 
of  resources  offered  by  other  branches  of  education  and  by  agencies  outside 
the  field  of  education. 

A close  working  relationship  has  developed  between  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  California  State  Department  of  Employment.  Pro- 
visions of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Manpower  Development  Training 
Act,  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  have  brought  the  resources  of 
these  two  public  agencies  in  close  harmony.  This  combining  of  resources 
benefits  every  community  in  the  state. 

The  cooperative  working  relationship  that  exists  between  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Education  and  the  California  State  Polytechnic  College  is  most  valuable. 
Previous  mention  has  been  made  of  the  uce  of  consultants  and  the  development 
of  instructional  materials  by  the  staff  of  this  college.  In  addition,  the  college 
assists  the  Bureau  and  teachers  of  agriculture  in  a variety  of  ways. 

Typical  of  the  cooperative  activities  of  the  Bureau  during  the  year  with  other 
agencies,  both  within  and  outside  the  field  of  education,  were  the  following: 

• Cooperation  with  the  California  Growers’  Farm  Labor  Committee, 
the  State  Department  of  Employment,  and  school  districts  in  the 
instruction  of  farm  foremen 

• Close  working  relationships  between  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  F ’u- 
cation  and  the  University  of  California,  Davis.  (The  Bureau  keeps 
in  contact  with  the  university  in  respect  to  teacher  training  and 
cooperates  wdth  it  in  conducting  research  and  studies  concerning 
agricultural  education. ) 

• Assignment  of  staff  members  tc  work  with  the  management  of  the 
Great  Western  Livestock  Show,  the  Junior  Grand  National,  and  the 
California  State  Fair. 

• Making  available  leaders  in  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  for 
participation  in  the  following  meetings:  Governor's  Council  on  children 
and  youth;  the  Young  Peoples'  Leadership  Training  Conference, 
sponsored  by  the  California  Farm  Bureau;  the  Leadership  Training 
Conference  for  4-H  club  members,  sponsored  by  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service;  state  conferences  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  California  State  Grange;  meetings  of  the  Council  of  California 
Growers;  the  state  meeting  of  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America; 
and  innumerable  local  service  and  farm  group  meetings 

• Cooperation  with  representatives  of  four  large  banking  chains  in  the 
annual  home -supervised  farming  competition  for  more  than  1,000  FFA 
members 
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• Cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Education  and  School 
Library  Services,  who  were  most  helpful  during  the  year  in  providing 
materials  and  equipment 

• Cooperation  of  many  associations,  corporations,  and  other  interested 
groups  in  providing  scholarships,  awards,  and  other  incentives,  both 
for  agricultural  students  and  agricultural  teachers 

• Conducting  by  the  Agricultural  Council  of  California  of  the  "Co-Op 
Quiz"  programs  for  some  4,000  vocational  agricultural  students.  In 
this  program  the  junior  and  senior  vocational  agriculture  students 
are  quizzed  on  their  knowledge  of  farmer  cooperatives.  Schools  and 
individuals  compete  for  sectional,  regional,  and  state  awards  and 
honors.  These  awards  are  presented  at  30  award  banquets  held 
throughout  the  State.  The  Agricultural  council  budgets  over  $10,000 
annually  for  this  program. 

• Conducting  by  Soil  Conservation  Districts  of  land -judging  days  for 
agricultural  students.  Typical  of  these  activities  was  the  program 
conducted  in  Merced.  Fifty  agriculture  students  from  seven  high 
schools  in  Merced  and  Mariposa  counties  gathered  to  view  demonstrations 
and  hear  lectures  on  soil  judging.  The  students  competed  in  soil 
judging  contests  and  were  hosted  at  lunch  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
District. 

• Cooperation  of  other  bureaus  of  Vocational  Education  Section,  State 
Department  of  Education,  in  an  "across -the  board"  approach  to  the 
statewide  and  local  problems  of  occupational  education. 

At  Orange  Coast  College  the  coordinator  of  distributive  education  is  the  advisor 
for  an  "agri-business "'^project.  Cooperation  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Education  with  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  involves  determining  the  type 
of  training  needs  in  the  area.  This  is  done  in  part  through  visits  by  the 
advisor  to  agri-business  employers. 

A YEAR  OF  PROGRESS 

The  school  year  1964-65  was  a year  of  intense  activity  in  California  agricultural 
education.  Enrollment  gains  in  established  programs  were  significant.  During 
the  year  California  became  fully  operative  under  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  and  the  Manpower  Training  program  was  refined,  which 
enabled  it  to  become  an  accepted  part  of  the  ongoing  program  of  agricultural 
education. 

• • • Instructional  Programs  and  Related  Activities 

Enrollment  in  vocational  agriculture  reached  a new  high  point  in  California 
during  1964-65.  Impressive  gains  were  made  in  programs  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  Interest  and  enrollment  in  general  agriculture 
continued  to  be  high.  New  training  programs  were  developed  for  adults,  and 
other  significant  new  programs  were  undertaken. 
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Supervised  practice  in  production  Vocational  students  in  agriculture 
agricvature  constitutes  a major  observe  cultural  practices  in 

role  in  agricult\ire  education^  the  Coachella  Valley. 


Vocational  Agriculture.  Vocational  agriculture  programs  are  designed  +o 
provide  a sufficient  supply  of  trained  workers  to  meet  the  demands  for  farm 
labor,  for  food  and  fiber  processing,  and  for  the  myriad  of  occupations  closely 
related  to  farming. 

Enrollment  in  vocational  agriculture  reached  the  all-time  high  of  16,837  during 
1964-65,  an  increase  of  1,408  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  Three  additional 
schools  offered  such  programs  during  the  year,  bringing  the  total  to  230. 

General  Agriculture.  The  introductory  and  orientation-centered  agricultural 
education  program "m  California  showed  a minor  enrollment  decline  of  1,336 
during  1964-65.  Enrollment  in  1,037  classes  was  20,443.  This  decline  can 
be  explained  partially  by  the  fact  that  students  who  would  normally  have  enrolled 
in  general  agriculture  selected  new  vocational  agriculture  courses  instead 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  expanded  requirements  for  graduation  leave  students 
little  opportunity  to  enroll  in  elective  courses.  This  downward  trend  in  general 
agriculture  enrollment  indicates  that  persistent  effort  is  necessary  to  stimulate 
interest  in  introductory  and  orientation -centered  agricultural,  programs. 
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• • • Training  and  Retraining  Programs 

There  was  significant  expansion  of  agriculture  training  under  provisions  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  During  the  1964-65  year,  1,410 
trainees  enrolled  in  43  training  programs,  compared  with  853  trainees  in  20 
programs  during  1963-64.  Training  was  provided  for  11  occupations:  farm 
mechanic,  general  farm  hand,  poultry  farm  hand,  foreman,  groundskeeper, 
groundskeeper -assistant  gardener,  groundsman-gardener,  animal  caretaker, 
nurseryman,  tractor  operator,  and  vine  and  tree  pruner. 

The  placement  rate  for  those  completing  training  was  about  65  percent.  In 
addition,  many  individuals  who  terminated  before  completion  of  training  did 
so  to  accept  employment  in  the  field  for  which  training  was  provided. 

• • • Adult  Classes  in  Agriculture 

The  number  of  adult  classes  in  agriculture  and  enrollment  in  these  classes 
showed  a significant  gain  during  the  year.  During  the  1964-65  year,  3,074 
adults  enrolled  in  152  classes  compared  to  2,271  enrolled  in  144  classes  during 
1963-64.  This  enrollment  increase  breaks  a three -year  downward  trend  and 
is  most  encouraging. 


Agricultural  power  and  machinery  occupy  the  spotlight  in 
modern  agriculture.  This  spraying  equipment  was  con- 
structed by  a vocational  student  and  is  used  on  his 
production  project  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley# 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963 

Increased  financial  assistance  through  provisions  of  the  Vucatioiial  Educaii  i:i 
Act  of  1963  resulted  in  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  existing  pri^Li  am.- 
and  the  development  of  new  programs  in  agricultural  education.  A total  oi 
118  requests  to  improve,  expand,  or  develop  occupational  training  program^- 
in  agriculture  were  received  from  districts  throughout  the  state.  Of  tius 
number,  72  projects  were  funded,  and  occupational  programs  were  developed 
for  the  following:  agricultural  technician,  agricultural  mechanics,  agricultural 
welding,  farm  equipment  operation,  farm  maintenance,  forestry,  floriculture, 
golf-course  maintenance  and  management,  groundsman-gardener,  herdsman, 
harvest  hand,  livestock  technician,  livestock  feeders,  meat  processing, 
nurseryman  and  nursery  manager,  ornamental  horticulture,  and  park  manage- 
ment. It  is  significant  to  note  in  reviewing  these  accomplishments  that  the 
major  portion  of  them  involves  training  programs  for  ”off-farm"  occupations. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  BRACERO 

December  31,  1964,  is  a significant  date  in  the  history  of  California  agriculture 
and  agricultural  education.  On  this  date  the  California  farmer  lost  the  easily 
accessible  supply  of  Mexican  braceros.  The  Mexican  bracero  for  many  years 
was  a source  of  seasonal  labor  used  in  the  production  and  harvesting  of  agri- 
cultural crops. 

The  curtailment  of  this  supply  of  seasonal  labor  has  forced  within  the  agricultural 
industry  widespread  adjustments,  many  of  which  affect  agricultural  education. 

In  many  cases  producers  have  converted  to  crops  requiring  little  manual 
labor.  Attempts  to  mechanize  the  production  and  harvesting  of  certain  crops 
have  accelerated  at  a rapid  rate.  The  recruitment  and  training  of  a domestic 
labor  force  has  been  a "crash"  program  affecting  agriculture  and  education. 

Typical  of  the  programs  developed  to  provide  an  adequate  agricultural  labor 
supply  is  the  program  for  training  farm  foremen.  The  University  of  California, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education,  the  California 
Growers'  Farm  Labor  Committee,  and  the  Department  of  Employment, 
developed  a program  for  training  farm  foremen  to  help  fill  the  gap  left  by  the 
bracero.  Training  programs  developed  in  24  local  high  schools  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  410  individuals;  it  is  estimated  that  this  group  will  supervise  the  work 
of  as  many  as  20,000  workers  during  the  peak  of  the  harvest  season. 

YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  program  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  recognized  and  well  accepted 
as  a most  effective  vehicle  for  training  in  responsibility,  cooperation,  com- 
munity service,  rural  leadership,  and  other  attributes  of  good  citizenship. 
Membership  in  the  FFA  reached  a new  high  during  the  year,  when  a total  of 
12,588  youths  were  enrolled  in  230  chapters  throughout  the  state.  These 
Future  Farmers  were  busy  in  varied  activities  including  public  speaking, 
parliamentary  procedure,  the  exhibition  of  livestock  at  fairs,  community 
service  projects,  project  competition,  and  the  like. 
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Emergency  supplies  were  airlifted  with  the  help  of  the  Round 
Valley  Future  Farmers  of  America  during  the  Mendocino 
County  floods,  Christmas,  1964. 


Membership  in  the  California  Young  Farmers  Association  during  1964-65  was 
889  youths,  who  were  enrolled  in  30  high  schools  and  junior  colleges.  Active 
in  California  and  a few  other  states,  the  Young  Farmers  organization  is 
designed  to  help  young  men  who  are  getting  started  in  agriculture.  Its  member- 
ship is  used  as  a nucleus  for  adult  education  programs,  and  meetings  are 
devoted  to  keeping  the  membership  alert  to  new  developments  in  agriculture. 

A new  and  promising  development  occurred  during  the  year  when  several 
advisors  to  Young  Farmers  were  released  from  their  normal  teaching  assign- 
ments to  devote  full  time  to  the  leadership  so  important  to  this  program. 

Interest  and  enrollment  in  "Farmerette"  groups  continued  to  grow  during  the 
year.  Fifteen  of  these  groups,  organized  for  girls  studying  vocational  agri- 
culture, have  an  estimated  250  members.  The  pressure  is  on,  however, 
from  these  groups,  their  advisors,  parents,  and  a number  of  school  administrators 
to  open  the  door  to  Farmerettes  for  full-fledged  membership  in  the  Future 
Farmers. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  QUAUFIED  TEACHERS 

Agricultural  education  in  California  has  for  many  years  experienced  a shortage 
of  qualified  teachers.  During  the  1964-65  school  year,  several  high  schools 
were  forced  to  discontinue  courses  in  agriculture  because  suitable  teachers 
were  unavailable.  Other  schools  were  unable  to  expand  their  programs 
because  of  this  teacher  shortage. 

In  an  attempt  to  overcome  this  shortage  of  teachers,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Education,  the  teacher  training  institutions  at  California  State  Polytechnic 
College,  and  the  University  of  California  at  Davis  launched  a vigorous  recruitment 
program  two  years  ago.  This  drive  for  teacher  candidates  paid  rewarding 
dividends  this  year  when  49  beginning  teachers,  one  of  the  largest  groups  in 
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history,  were  credentialed  to  teach  vocational  agriculture,  Pre -enrollment 
indicates  another  bumper  crop  will  qualify  as  teachers  during  1965-66, 

Significant  changes  are  being  made  in  teacher  training  programs  for  instruction 
in  off-farm  occupations.  Stress  is  upon  the  following  courses:  agricultural 
business,  farm  machinery,  farm  management,  floriculture,  nursery  manage- 
ment, and  ornamental  horticulture. 

The  Bureau  and  the  teacher  training  institutions  were  active  during  the  year 
providing  opportunities  for  experienced  teachers  to  keep  up-to-date  and  to 
develop  new  skills  required  for  the  expanded  emphasis  on  off-farm  occupations. 
Typical  of  the  means  employed  to  keep  teachers  up-to-date  are  consultant 
services  to  high  schools  and  junior  colleges,  provided  by  an  ornamental  hor- 
ticulture specialist  from  Cal  Poly;  the  skills  week  program;  the  annual  Teachers' 
Conference;  regional  and  sectional  meetings  conducted  by  regional  supervisors; 
the  Biggs  workshop;  and  the  Humboldt  State  College  forestry  school, 

RESEARCH  AND  STUDY 

The  Bureau  both  encouraged  and  participated  in  research  studies  that  were 
conducted  to  secure  information  needed  in  the  agricultural  education  program 
and  to  determine  ways  in  which  the  program  could  be  made  increasingly  effective, 

• • • Agricultural  Technicians 

A research  study  of  agricultural  technicians  was  made  by  Bruce  F,  Jensen, 
Director  of  Agriculture  at  the  College  of  the  Sequoias  in  Visalia,  This  study, 
partially  funded  from  National  Defense  Education  Act  funds,  was  concerned 
with  determining  the  character  of  the  work  force,  the  turn-over  or  openings 
annually,  job  qualifications,  and  a study  of  the  training  programs  needed  to 
prepare  students  for  occupations  in  agricultural  business,  governmental 
agencies,  and  farms  of  the  College  of  the  Sequoias  service  area. 

The  study  identified  individuals  serving  in  technician  level  occupations, 
determined  the  future  need  for  these  individuals,  and  resulted  in  curriculum 
changes  to  prepare  agricultural  technicians  more  adequately. 

The  recommendations  of  the  study  established  that  a definite  need  exists  for 
agriculturally  trained  people  in  the  area;  established  that  basic  courses  should 
supplement  specialized  training;  and  established  that  the  wide  variety  of 
employment  opportunities  is  best  served  by  general  course  patterns,  with 
specialization  offered  through  electives.  Employers  placed  great  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  employees  to  be  able  to  communicate;  to  have  a good  knowledge 
of  English  and  mathematics;  and  to  develop  the  ability  to  accept  supervision 
and  perform  supervisory  tasks.  The  study  also  suggested  that  employers  in 
the  area  needed  to  be  made  more  aware  of  the  agriculture  department  of  the 
junior  college  as  a good  source  of  trained  people. 
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• • • Conservation  Project 


Modesto  Junior  College,  with  financial  assistance  from  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  conducted  a study  titled  "A  Research  Project  to  Determine  the 
Need  for  Education  in  Conservation  and  to  Develop  a Curriculum  as  Need 
Indicates.  ” The  primary  objective  of  this  study  was  to  determine  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

• Does  a core  of  instructional  material  common  to  these  areas  exist? 

• What  is  the  extent  of  present  facilities  and  needs  in  conservation? 

• What  are  the  needs  in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the 
economy  as  to  employment  and  opportunities  in  conservation? 

• What  level  and  kind  of  training  are  required  to  prepare  for  such 
employment  ? 

• What  is  the  possibility  of  technician  level  training  in  the  general  area 
of  conservation  or  within  special  areas  in  this  field? 

Preliminary  reports  of  the  study  indicated  that: 

• A need  exists  at  the  technical  level  for  individuals  trained  in  forestry 
and  rural  recreation. 

• A core  of  instructional  material  can  be  utilized  for  a number  of 
training  programs  in  conservation. 

• Specialized  courses  need  to  be  added  to  the  junior  college  curriculum 
in  forestry,  rural  recreation,  and  wildlife  management. 

• • • Farm  Foremen 

James  W.  Becket  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Department  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Davis  conducted  a pilot  study  in  connection  with  the  farm 
foreman  training  program  of  May,  1965,  on  the  backgrounds,  work  histories, 
attitudes  toward  work,  values,  and  motivation  of  the  domestic  farm  laborer. 
Eighty -two  farm  laborers  were  interviewed.  This  was  a 20 -percent  sample 
of  the  domestic  stoop  labor  force  of  one  organization.  The  success  of  the 
pilot  project  led  to  plans  for  conducting  a study  on  a larger  scale.  The 
following  benefits  are  expected  to  accrue: 

• More  factual  evidence  would  be  obtained  concerning  the  type  of  person 
the  farm  foreman  works  with. 

• Actual  experiences  could  be  cited  to  support  the  contention  of  a need 
for  some  changes  in  labor  management. 

• Previously  held  opinions  and  beliefs  about  the  content  of  the  farm 
foreman  course  would  be  confirmed,  altered,  or  supplemented  on 
the  basis  of  a larger  study. 
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In  addition  to  these  benefits,  the  pilot  program  pointed  out  that  several  areas 
related  to  the  effective  utilization  of  manpower  in  agriculture  need  further 
study.  Some  of  these  are  the  social,  recreational,  intellectual,  and  educational 
needs  of  such  workers, 

• • • Ornamental  Horticulture 

During  the  year  the  agricultural  staff  at  Hartnell  Junior  College  in  Salinas 
conducted  a study,  with  financial  assistance  from  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  to  identify  agricultural  technicians  in  the  field  of  ornamental 
horticulture;  to  determine  the  need  for  these  individuals;  to  determine  the 
training  required;  and  to  make  necessary  curriculum  changes. 


Funds  available  from  P,L,  88-210  made  possible  the  purchase 
of  equipment  for  ornamental  horticulture. 


• • • Junior  Colleges 

Ralph  M,  Vorhies,  Crops  Department,  California  State  Polytechnic  College, 

San  Luis  Obispo,  conducted  a study  of  the  status  of  agricultural  education  for 
nontransfer  students  in  California  junior  colleges.  This  study  led  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

• Agricultural  education  for  transfer  students  in  California  junior 
colleges  has  been  quite  successful  for  students  going  on  to  four -year 
colleges,  but  in  general  the  nontransfer  students  have  been  neglected, 

• Courses  in  technical  agriculture  have  been  of  value  to  former  nontransfer 
students  and  were  recognized  as  valuable  by  students  and  employers 
alike, 

• The  placement  and  follow-up  of  nontransfer  students  in  agriculture 
has  been  given  minimal  attention. 


• A need  also  exists  for  some  curricular  changes  to  better  equip  these 
students  for  agricultural  jobs  in  which  their  rural  background  and 
training  would  be  fully  utilized, 

• Agricultural  technician  training  programs  similar  to  those  recently 
started  at  Modesto  Junior  College  and  Mount  San  Antonio  College  have 
been  valuable.  They  are  based  on  local  agricultural  needs  of  the 
community,  which  they  are  successfully  meeting.  These  programs 
also  fulfill  important  needs  for  junior  college  agriculture  students 
who  are  not  planning  to  transfer  to  a four -year  college. 

PILOT  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAMS 

Several  pilot  and  experimental  programs  were  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Education. 

• • • Training  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 

The  office  of  the  Santa  Cruz  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  conducted  a 
pilot  program  to  determine  whether  an  agricultural  community  can  serve  as 
a source  of  supervised  employment  for  severely  mentally -retarded  youth. 

The  pilot  group  consisted  of  eight  boys  whose  IQs  ranged  from  30  to  55  and 
whose  ages  ranged  from  16  to  21, 

Certain  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  this  pilot  program  follow: 

• ?\^entally  retarded  youth  apparently  work  better  under  close 
supervision, 

• The  members  of  the  group  evidenced  considerable  potential  for 
learning.  Power  tools  operated  independently  by  the  boys  included 

a roto-tiller,  power  lawn  mower,  power  drill  with  sander  attachment, 
and  a power  saber  saw, 

• The  pilot  group  produced  fine  wood  projects,  showing  promise  in 
working  with  hand  tools. 

• Two  members  of  the  group  are  presently  caring  for  livestock  piojects 
independently.  One  boy,  who  is  a cerebral  palsy  victim,  rides  his 
bike  over  four  miles  daily  to  feed  and  care  for  his  sheep, 

• One  boy  is  presently  working  part-time  on  a truck  crop  farm  earning 
$1.25  per  hour  harvesting  and  loading  vegetables. 

Next  year,  horticulture  training  will  be  stressed  in  the  program  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  Because  of  the  increasing  value  of  the  nursery  industry  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  area  and  the  nature  of  the  work,  a considerable  number  of 
opportunities  exist  for  employment  in  this  phase  of  agriculture. 
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• • • Farm  Machinery  Training 

The  Colusa  High  School  in  northern  California  developed  a new  program  to 
train  terminal  agriculture  students  in  the  operation,  care,  and  repair  of  farm 
machinery.  This  program,  which  enrolls  a high  number  of  potential  drop 
outs,  has  been  enthusiastically  accepted  by  the  students,  and  there  is  presently 
a waiting  list  to  get  in.  The  program,  which  offers  a wide  variety  of  farm 
experiences,  is  designed  to  provide  occupational  training  for  students  who 
are  below  average  in  ability.  Seven  out  of  ten  enrolled  in  the  first  class 
obtained  summer  farm  jobs. 

• • • Ornamental  Horticulture 

Courses  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  are  not  new  to  California  high  schools. 
However,  during  the  year  a large  number  of  school  districts  offered,  for  the 
first  time,  groundsman-gardener  courses.  These  courses,  which  are 
occupational  in  nature,  usually  require  two  years  to  complete.  They  are 
designed  to  provide  the  necessary  skills  for  lower-ability  students  to  acquire 
entry  level  jobs  in  the  field  of  ornamental  horticulture.  Job  placement  of 
students  who  have  completed  the  courses  has  been  excellent. 

JOB  PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOWUP 

One  of  the  most  neglected  phases  of  the  agricultural  education  program  is 
the  follow-up  study  of  graduates’  success.  While  sketchy  information  is 
available  to  indicate  that  graduates  of  the  program  have  a high  degree  of 
success  in  securing  employment  in  agriculture  and  of  doing  the  required  work, 
more  detailed  information  and  depth  studies  are  needed  to  evaluate  the  program 
properly.  Significant  steps  taken  in  California  during  the  past  year  to  improve 
this  situation  follow: 

• The  funds  made  available  to  California  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  were  allocated  to  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  project  application 
requests  received  from  the  districts.  Provisions  for  job  placement 
and  follow-up  records  of  graduates  of  on-going  programs  were 
considered  to  be  essential  phases  of  projects  approved.  The  districts 
for  whom  projects  were  approved  and  to  whom  financial  assistance 
was  granted  were  requested  to  submit  follow-up  records  of  the 
students  who  participated  in  the  projects  before  reimbursement 
claims  would  be  approved. 

ADJUSTMENT  TO  CHANGE 

Change  and  adjustment  are  the  most  common  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
California  farmer.  Changes  in  agriculture,  the  most  basic  phase  of  the 
California  economy,  have  resulted  in  adjustments  in  agricultural  education  in 
the  state.  Among  these  adjustments  the  following  may  be  noted: 

• New  training  programs  have  been  developed  to  assist  in  providing  an 
adequate  agricultural  work  force  during  the  transition  from  braceros 
to  domestic  farm  labor. 
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• Curriculum  changes  have  been  made  in  the  traditional  vocational 
agriculture  program  to  meet  the  expanding  demands  of  the  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations. 

• New  programs  have  been  developed  to  provide  for  students  the 
instruction  and  training  they  need  to  meet  the  job  requirements  that 
are  developing  as  a result  of  the  mechanization  of  farming  and  other 
agricultural  activities. 

• Technical  training  has  been  included  in  the  junior  college  curriculums 
because  of  the  training  and  retraining  required  to  meet  the  needs 
created  by  mechanization  of  agriculture. 

• MDTx\  programs,  altogether  43,  were  conducted  for  1410  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons  to  further  their  transfer  from  relief  rolls 
to  payrolls. 

• More  emphasis  was  given  work  experience  programs  in  occupations 
closely  related  to  farming.  One  of  the  major  changes  in  the  super- 
vised farming  programs  was  made  possible  in  vocational  agriculture 
by  revision  of  the  Smith -Hughes  Act. 

• New  occupational  training  programs  have  been  introduced  in  all  areas 
of  the  state  and  financed  in  part  with  funds  provided  by  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963. 

PROGRAM  INTERPRETATION  AND  PROMOTION 

Program  interpretation  and  promotion  are  becoming  progressively  difficult 
for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education.  Migration  of  farm  population  to  the 
city;  rising  costs  of  production  combined  with  lowering  prices  of  farm  products; 
mounting  surpluses;  farm  support  programs;  and  reductions  in  the  farm  labor 
force  have  all  played  some  part  in  creating  this  difficulty.  The  factors  to  be 
corrected  include  the  following: 

• Insufficient  attention  has  been  given  to  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
agriculture. 

• The  "new  agriculture"  has  not  taken  on  the  luster  of  a glamor  career. 

• Wages,  while  improving,  are  generally  not  competitive  with  those 
paid  in  other  occupations. 

Agriculture  is  a big  job  that  offers  a bright  future.  Boys  and  girls,  parents, 
teachers,  advisors,  school  administrators,  counselors,  and  the  general 
public  need  to  be  made  aware  of  the  size  of  the  job  and  the  future  it  offers. 
Agricultural  educators  must  make  every  effort  to  help  them  to  develop  this 
awareness.  They  can  secure  much  help  in  this  work  by  encouraging  the  schools 
in  which  vocational  agriculture  programs  are  being  offered  to  keep  the  local 
press,  the  radio,  and  television  stations  informed  regarding  program  achieve- 
ments. These  educators  should  encourage  them  to  broadcast  the  information 
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statewide.  The  Califortua  Future  Farmer  magazine,  published  by  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  (FFA),  was  a major  power  in  the  creation  of  a favorable 
attitude  toward  agricultural  education.  This  magazine,  which  has  been 
published  for  34  years,  is  distributed  to  each  of  the  12,600  FFA  members  and 
to  about  1,500  adults,  including  national  and  state  legislators,  county  super- 
intendents of  schools,  managers  of  fairs,  and  many  others  identified  with 
education,  agriculture,  and  public  affairs. 

A major  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education  is  the  promotion 
of  agricultural  education.  Members  of  the  staff  help  to  meet  this  responsibility 
by  writing  newspaper  articles,  appearing  on  radio  and  TV  programs,  contacting 
school  administrators,  working  closely  with  agricultural  leaders,  and  making 
presentations  to  public  and  civic  organizations. 

Future  Farmers  of  America,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  organization's  program, 
has  a sense  of  excellent  public  relations.  The  FFA  member,  with  his  neat, 
attractive  uniform,  his  excellent  conduct,  his  concern  for  community  welfare, 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  carries  out  his  program  of  activities, 
reflects  favorably  upon  the  organization.  In  the  rural  areas  of  the  state  the 
FFA  is  commonly  the  most  active  organization  in  the  schools;  and  as  a result 
of  its  outstanding  leadership  program,  members  of  this  organization  usually 
hold  a major  portion  of  the  key  student  leadership  positions  in  the  school. 

The  Bureau  has  set  as  one  of  its  objectives  for  the  coming  school  year  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  education  by  the  following  means: 

• Providing  assistance  to  school  districts  in  the  development  of  new 
occupational  programs  under  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act 

• Continuing  to  assume  responsibility  for  providing  instruction  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 

• Continuing  to  promote  programs  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act 

• Devoting  more  time  to  helping  junior  colleges  strengthen  and  expand 
their  vocational  programs. 

• Intensifying  efforts  to  improve  the  image  of  agriculture  by  making  the 
general  public  aware  of  opportunities  in  agriculture 

• Continuing  to  develop  new  occupational  programs  for  off-farm  occupations 

LEADERSHIP 

Providing  effective  leadership  in  agricultural  education  for  the  most  populous 
state  in  the  nation  has  placed  unusual  strains  and  stresses  on  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Education.  Fulfilling  the  requests  of  school  districts  for  assistance 
in  developing  new  programs  under  provisions  of  the  new  federal  acts  and,  at 
the  same  time,  servicing  the  needs  of  the  on-going  program  of  agricultural 
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education  have  taxed  the  resources  of  the  Bureau.  And  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  demand  is  getting  greater  because  of  the  revolutionary  changes  occurring 
in  California  agriculture.  The  trend  is  toward  greater  specialization,  more 
mechanization,  larger  production  units,  greater  financial  investment,  and  the 
expansion  of  scientific  techniques --all  of  which  require  agriculturists  to  possess 
skills  never  before  required  for  the  production  of  food  and  fiber. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  on-going  leadership  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Education,  the  following  items  are  "ear -marked"  for  special 
attention  during  the  coming  year: 

• Assist  in  developing  a new  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  which 
retains  the  desirable  features  of  agricultural  education. 

• Identify  and  recommend  qualifications,  in  addition  to  credential  require- 
ments, for  teachers  of  reimbursed  classes  in  agriculture. 

• Assist  with  the  development  of  a new  departmental  organizational 
structure  which  will  insure  the  orderly  transfer  and  continuance  of 

the  desirable  functions  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education. 

• Identify  and  evaluate  the  present  functions  of  the  Bureau  staff, 
including  those  relating  to  Future  Farmers,  Young  Farmers,  and  the 
California  Agricultural  Teachers’  Association. 

• Continue  to  seek  advice  and  assistance  from  other  individuals  and 
agencies  interested  in  agricultural  education. 

• Assist  teachers  of  agriculture  to  develop  outstanding  programs  of 
agricultural  education. 

• Continue  with  increased  zeal  to  recruit  teachers  for  agricultural 
education. 

FACILITIES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

California  is  noted  for  providing  excellent  facilities  for  education.  And 
although  the  "population  explosion"  has  forced  upon  the  state  a problem  that 
has  severely  taxed  its  resources,  this  reputation  has  been  retained. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  vocational  agriculture  programs  in  California  are 
adequately  served  in  terms  of  buildings,  rooms,  and  instructional  equipment. 

A number  of  new  buildings  for  agriculture  were  constructed  during  the  year; 
several  others  have  been  planned.  Many  school  districts  have  made  and  are 
planning  additions  to  their  present  facilities.  Several  junior  colleges  received 
financial  assistance  from  Vocational  Education  Act  funds  to  construct  agricultural 
facilities  during  the  year. 

Providing  adequate  facilities  for  the  development  of  ornamental  horticultural 
programs  received  major  attention  during  the  year.  A large  number  of 
greenhouses,  lathhouses,  headhouses,  and  propagation  plots  were  developed; 
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however,  this  is  still  one  of  the  areas  in  the  program  for  which  facility  needs 
continue  to  be  great.  Suitable  school  farm  laboratories  for  the  increasing 
number  of  nonfarm  boys  enrolling  in  vocational  agriculture  are  also  needed. 

The  mechanization  of  agriculture  requires  the  schools  to  provide  the  specialized 
training  required  to  operate  the  equipment,  and  for  specialized  training  they 
must  have  several  of  the  types  of  equipment  available  for  instructional  use. 

The  schools,  therefore,  face  the  problems  involved  in  training  and  housing 
the  required  equipment. 

The  emphasis  being  placed  on  off-farm  occupations  also  places  demands  on 
the  schools  to  supply  the  instructional  equipment  used  in  these  occupations. 

RESEARCH  NEEDED 

Recognizing  the  need  for  research  to  provide  the  answers  to  a multitude  of 
questions  facing  agricultural  education,  the  Bureau  devoted  a staff  meeting 
to  identifying  needed  research.  As  a result  of  this  meeting,  the  following 
areas  were  singled  out  for  study: 

• Definition  of  effective  instructional  programs  for  young  farmers  and 
adults 

• Vocational  guidance  and  follow-up  of  agricultural  students  in  terms 
of  placement 

• Value  of  school  farm  laboratories 

• Identifying  agricultural  workers --determining  which  agricultural  jobs 
need  agricultural  background  and  training  and  what  experiences  and 
training  are  needed  for  related  occupations 

• How  to  counsel  ineffective  teachers 

• Work  experience 

• Curriculum  for  low -ability  students 

• The  place  and  training  requirements  of  the  agricultural  technician 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  which  is  certainly  the  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  affecting  vocational  education  since  the  Smith-Hughes  Act, 
has  had  a stimulating  impact  on  agricultural  education  in  California.  Impli- 
cations of  the  act  were  felt  by  every  school  and  community  in  the  state.  While 
not  every  district  in  California  received  financial  assistance  through  this  act, 
vocational  education  profited  in  all  districts  from  the  renewed  interest  and 
support  resulting  from  the  attention  focused  upon  it  by  this  act. 
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MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT 


The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  made  possible  the  development 
of  programs  that  were  designed  to  solve  the  problems  involved  in  reducing 
unemployment . 

SMITH -HUGHES  ACT 

The  Smith -Hughes  Act,  while  overshadowed  by  the  massive  new  federal  assis- 
tance programs,  remains  as  important  to  vocational  agriculture  today  as  it 
was  in  1917,  This  basic  "badge  of  belonging"  act  is  responsible  for  the  ongoing 
program  of  vocational  agriculture  which,  in  California,  is  still  the  backbone 
of  agricultural  education  programs.  Great  care  must  be  utilized  to  safeguard 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Plans  for  the  future  were  formulated  with  an  awareness  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  ahead  for  agricultural  education,  a realization  of  the  changes  taking 
place  in  agriculture,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  and  challenges 
created  by  these  changes. 

Plans  for  the  coming  year  are  designed  to  make  full  use  of  the  opportunities 
that  exist  in  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  for  research 
and  the  development  of  new  programs.  Proper  attention  is  given  to  new  pro- 
grams for  the  "off-farm"  occupations.  The  strength  and  effectiveness  of 
vocational  agriculture  will  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  programs  now 
operating  in  the  high  schools  and  junior  colleges  of  the  state.  These  on-going 
programs  require  Bureau  attention,  particularly  the  following  regular 
administrative  and  supervisory  functions: 

• Review  and  recommend  for  reimbursement  applications  for  classes 
in  vocational  agriculture  which  meet  requirements  established  in  the 
State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education 

• Supervise  the  agricultural  education  programs  in  operation  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state 

• Promote  and  supervise  courses  in  agriculture  for  young  and  adult 
farmers 

• Assist  in  the  placement  of  agricultural  teachers 

• Conduct  and  promote  research  on  current  problems  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  education 

• i\ssist  teachers  to  maintain  and  improve  supervised  practice  programs 
for  agricultural  students 

• Advise  the  California  Agricultural  Teachers'  Association 
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• Advise  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  and  the  California  Young 
Farmers 

• Work  with  all  appropriate  agencies  for  the  betterment  of  agricultural 
education 

• Keep  the  general  public  and  all  school  officials  informed  of  the 
problems,  work,  and  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
education 

• Give  teacher  recruitment  special  attention.  Traditionally,  recruitment 
has  centered  on  high  school  seniors  and  incoming  college  students. 
Efforts  are  now  being  directed  to  individuals  out  of  college  and  in 
some  phase  of  the  agricultural  industry.  This  new  direction  is 
producing  more  new  teachers  and  promises  to  be  a desirable  method 

of  getting  occupationally  experienced  teachers. 

While  the  1964-65  school  year  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  most  active  in  the 
history  of  agricultural  education,  all  indications  are  that  it  will  also  be  known 
as  one  that  marked  the  starting  of  intensified  activity  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
education.  For,  regardless  of  how  much  was  accomplished  during  the  year, 
much  was  started  but  left  undone,  and  much  that  needed  to  be  done  was  not 
even  touched.  Unemployment  continues  at  an  exceedingly  high  rate.  Employ- 
ment is  becoming  increasingly  dependent  upon  special  and  highly  developed 
skills;  retraining  programs  for  persons  displaced  by  automation  are  in 
increasingly  great  demand;  and  there  is  a constant  challenge  to  create  jobs 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  created  by  the  population  explosion. 

The  agriculture  education  program  offered  by  California  schools  is  designed 
to  be  of  great  assistance  in  meeting  and  solving  many  of  the  problems  that  are 
paramount  in  the  minds  of  most  citizens.  And  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
expand  and  strengthen  the  program  as  necessary  to  make  its  contribution 
increasingly  greater  and  more  valuable. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  hundreds  of  career  opportunities  in  fields  related 
to  farming  will  be  opened  through  agricultural  education  programs,  but  they 
will  not  be  adec|uate  in  number  to  provide  work  for  more  than  a small  percent 

of  the  state's  population.  However,  the  work  will  be  vital  to  the  well-beine 
of  California.  ® 


RULON  C. 

VAN  WAGENEN 
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CHANGE  AND  ITS  IMPACT 

Since  the  scope  of  business  education  is  as  great  as  that  of  business,  and  since 
business  is  constantly  expanding  and  business  procedures  are  in  a constant 
state  of  flux,  it  is  impossible  to  present  a picture  of  business  education  today 
that  will  be  true  and  current  tomorrow.  Change  is  characteristic  of  business 
education>especially  in  California  where  business  is  expanding  and  diversi- 
fying, and  new  business  procedures  are  being  introduced  at  rapidly  accelerating 
rates.  To  keep  pace,  California  business  education  is  constantly  being  ex- 
tended in  scope,  which  requires  new  instructional  programs,  updated  methods 
cind  materials,  and  modification  of  existing  programs. 

The  impact  of  change  upon  the  California  business  education  program  has  been 
intensified  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  The  change  has  made 
necessary  the  determination  of  new  definitions  of  both  the  general  and  the  vo- 
cational values  of  business  education;  the  development  of  some  new  phases  of 
the  business  education  program  and  the  modification  of  practically  all  existing 
phases;  and  the  extensive  improvement  of  the  business  teacher  education 
program.  In  taking  these  steps,  the  California  business  education  program  has 
been  geared  to  meet  the  existing  needs  of  business  for  well-trained  employees 
in  the  distributive  and  office  occupations.  The  program  has  also  been  geared 
to  meet  needs  that  may  arise  in  the  near  future.  Thus,  business  education 
offers  all  residents  of  California  who  are  interested  in  pursuing  careers  in 
business  the  advantage  of  a business  education  program  that  will  equip  them 
for  employment  and  success  in  their  chosen  fields. 

OBJECTIVES,  TERMINOLOGY,  AND  LAWS 

To  understand  what  is  happening  in  California  business  education,  one  must 
know  the  goals  of  such  education,  the  meanings  of  basic  business  education 
terms,  and  the  laws  which  relate  business  education  in  California  to  the  national 
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scene.  It  is  also  important  to  be  informed  regarding  the  state's  growing 
business  work  force  and  the  role  of  this  force  in  the  vigorous  business  economy 
of  California  and  of  the  nation. 

• • • Objectives  of  Business  Education 

Business  education  is  an  integral  phase  of  the  educational  program  offered  by 
California  public  schools  and  as  such  contributes  toward  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  set  for  the  program.  The  objectives  for  this  program  are  designed 
to  give  the  direction  required  to  meet  the  responsibilities  outlined  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  the  Joint  Interim  Committee  on  Education  of  the  California 
Legislature. 

The  public  school  system  has  a responsibility  both  to  the  individual 
and  to  society.  The  public  school  system  should  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  every  individual  to  become  educated  to  the  maximum  of 
his  ability.  Human  liberty  is  best  guaranteed  through  representative 
government  and  democratic  processes.  Only  an  enlightened  people 
can  wisely  exercise  liberty  and  pursue  happiness. 

The  Policies  Commission  for  Business  and  Economic  Education  has  in  reality 
stated  that  business  education  has  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  provide  opportunity  for  all  persons  to  acquire  the  knowledge  they 
need  to  understand  our  economic  system  sufficiently  well  to  conduct 
their  personal  business  and  the  nonvocational  skills  they  need  for 
personal  use  in  conducting  their  own  business  affairs  or  for  other 
personal  reasons 

2.  To  provide  opportunity  for  all  who  wish  to  pursue  careers  in  business 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  vocational  skills  they  need  to  secure  their 
first  jobs  and  to  advance  in  their  chosen  fields 

• • • Terminology  of  Business  Education 

Many  of  the  terms  of  business  education  are  familiar  to  everyone.  "Business 
education"  as  used  in  this  report  refers  to  all  occupational  training  programs 
in  California  that  are  designed  to  prepare  persons  for  employment  in  business 
offices,  and  in  the  distribution,  marketing,  or  service  occupations.  "Office 
education,  " one  phase  of  business  education,  is  used  to  identify  programs 
that  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  re- 
quired to  perform  the  "facilitating  functions"  of  the  various  types  of  business 
organizations.  "Distributive  education"  is  a term  less  well  known  than 
"business  education.  " Essentially,  "distributive  education"  is  that  phase  of 
business  education  that  is  designed  to  prepare  individuals  to  enter  the  retail, 
wholesale,  and  service  trades  known  as  the  distributive  occupations  and  to 
provide  for  those  employed  in  such  occupations  the  instruction  they  need  for 
advancement. 
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The  office  education  progrsuns  offered 
hy  California  schools  are  designed  to 
help  the  student  become  knowledgeable 
regarding  office  procedures  and  to 
become  proficient  in  doing  the 
work  required. 


• • • Federal  Laws  and  Business  Education 

Responsibility  for  improving  instruction  in  business  education  and  certain  of 
the  responsibilities  for  direct  supervision  of  the  following  federally  aided 
programs  rest  with  the  State  Department  of  Education: 

• The  George -Barden  Act  of  1946  appropriates  funds  for  the  further 
development  of  distributive  education.  In  1964-65  federal,  state,  and 
local  expenditures  in  California  under  this  act  were  over  $1  million, 

• The  George -Barden  Act,  Title  III,  provides  money  for  the  training  of 
highly  skilled  technicians.  In  1965  the  Bureau  supervised  an  expendi- 
ture of  over  $400,000  provided  by  this  Act  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  business  data  processing  programs  that  were  designed 

to  meet  the  demand  for  technicians  in  this  field.  This  expenditure 
was  more  than  matched  by  the  school  districts  in  which  the  programs 
were  established. 

• The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  (MPT A)  sets  up 
a nationwide  federal  program  to  provide  vocational  and  on-the-job 
training  (OJT)  for  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  to  acquire 
the  skills  needed  in  today's  labor  market.  Training  under  this  act 

is  designed  to  equip  workers  with  new  skills,  to  upgrade  their  present 
skills,  and  to  meet  the  job  needs  of  workers  who  are  temporarily 
displaced  by  automation,  technological  change,  geographic  relocation 
of  industry,  and  other  causes.  More  than  one -half  of  all  the  projects 
conducted  in  California  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  are  training  workers  for  the  business  occupations.  In  1964-65 
expenditures  in  California  for  these  programs  exceeded  $3  million. 
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• The  Vocational  Education  i\.ct  of  1963  extends  vocational  education  so 
that  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  will  have  ready  access  to 
vocational  training  that  is  of  high  quality  and  that  is  designed  to  meet 
their  needs,  interests,  and  abilities.  Of  $106,650,000  appropriated 
last  year  by  Congress  to  assist  the  states,  a total  of  $7,651,248  was 
allocated  to  California,  and  from  this  appropriation  a total  of  $3,060,499 
was  devoted  to  business  education.  The  act  gives  a new  dimension  to 
vocational  business  education;  for  the  first  time,  federal  funds  are 
available  for  the  further  development  of  education  programs  for  the 
office  occupations.  This  is  vital  for  California,  since  business  edu- 
cation accounts  for  about  40  percent  of  the  state's  vocational  education 
projects;  of  these  business  education  projects,  90  percent  are  in  the 
business  office  field,  and  10  percent  are  in  the  distributive  field. 

CALIFORNIA’S  BUSINESS  WORK  FORCE 

Business  workers  form  the  largest  occupational  group  in  the  nation's  work 
force,  also  the  largest  in  California's  work  force.  In  July,  1964,  more  than 
10  million  persons  were  employed  in  clerical  and  kindred  occupations  in  the 
United  States;  in  California,  in  excess  of  one  million.  More  than  15  percent 
of  all  emploj^ed  Americans  are  engaged  in  office  occupations;  about  34  percent 
of  the  employed  women  are  office  workers.  More  than  two  million  Californians 
are  also  employed  in  another  branch  of  business --the  distributive  occupations. 
This  group  represents  almost  one -third  of  the  state's  total  work  force. 

Although  few  phases  of  the  state's  economy  are  without  workers  who  perform 
a business  function,  the  proportion  of  the  total  group  employed  that  has  business 
functions  differs  from  one  phase  of  the  economy  to  another.  In  some  industries, 
as  high  as  98  percent  of  the  workers  have  business  functions;  in  government, 

20  to  30  percent.  In  March,  1965,  the  California  State  Department  of  Employ- 
ment reported  6,640,000  employed  workers  of  an  available  labor  force  of 
7,112,000.  Virtually  half  the  employed  were  performing  business  functions. 

In  California,  business  occupations  are  not  only  the  most  numerous,  they  are 
also  among  the  occupations  that  are  expanding  most  rapidly.  The  productive 
capacity  of  the  nation  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  automation.  True, 
automation  has  decreased  the  number  of  workers  required  to  maintain  production, 
but  of  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  automation  has  intensified  the  need 
for  an  ever  increasing  number  of  workers  to  market  the  products.  Business 
occupations,  particularly  those  in  the  field  of  marketing,  hold  great  promise 
for  expanding  employment  in  the  years  ahead. 

PROBLEMS  FACED  BY  BUSINESS 

The  American  business  system  is  faced  with  serious  problems  in  the  home 
market,  and  also  in  the  world  market.  Competition  is  keen  and  unrelenting. 
Automation  and  technological  change  are  exerting  great  influence  in  reshaping 
the  business  system.  To  maintain  the  high  wages  necessary  to  provide  for  an 
increasingly  high  standard  of  living,  business  must  constantly  strive  for  greater 
efficiency.  In  this  endeavor,  business  must  have  employees  who  are  well 
trained  and  constantly  improving  their  skills  through  participation  in  well-planned 
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instructioiicil  programs.  And  businoss  must  mechanize  some  of  its  routine 
operations,  even  though  some  workers  will  be  displaced.  This  displacement, 
however,  will  be  only  temporary,  provided  appropriate  and  adequate  business 
education  programs  are  available  to  give  those  displaced  the  training  they  need 
for  other  work.  To  help  train  the  vast  army  of  business  workers  required  to 
support  our  free  enterprise  system- -in  the  number  and  with  the  competency 
required --is  a major  responsibility  of  public  education, 

RESPONSIBILITY  AND  ACTION 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  a statewide  responsibility  for  providing 
the  guidance  and  services  required  to  maintain  in  the  public  schools  an 
instructional  program  of  business  education  that  is  geared  to  meet  the  needs 
for  well-trained  workers,  needs  that  are  constantly  arising  in  the  field  of 
business.  The  Department  meets  this  responsibility  through  services  rendered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education, which  operates  in  the  Vocational  Education 
Section,  The  ways  in  which  the  Bureau  meets  these  responsibilities  are 
described  in  the  following  sections, 

• • • VEA  Conference 

As  in  all  fields  of  vocational  education  in  California,  there  was  a great  need 
for  further  information  on  conducting  programs  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  In  response  to  this  need,  the  Bureau  brought  together  in  Long 
Beach  for  two  days  over  300  school  administrators,  teachers,  and  business 
department  heads  to  discuss  implementation  of  the  act.  Methods  of  conducting 
business  education  programs,  as  well  as  ideas  regarding  the  functions  of  the 
programs,  were  exchanged,  and  participants  were  informed  regarding  the 
changing  needs  of  our  business  labor  force,  new  developments  in  business 
education,  curriculum  building,  and  methods  of  evaluating  instructional 
programs , 

• • • Contractual  Agreements 

Teacher  education  courses  in  distributive  education  were  offered  by  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  and  the  Cal  fornia  State  College  at  Long  Beach  during 
the  1964  summer  sessions  under  contractual  agreements  with  the  Bureau, 

These  courses  were  (1)  Introduction  to  Distributive  Education;  (2)  Methods  of 
Instruction  in  Distributive  Education;  and  (3)  Curriculum  Development  in 
Distributive  Education,  The  courses  offered  by  the  University  of  California 
had  an  enrollment  of  26;  those  offered  by  the  State  College,  an  enrollment  of  16, 

• • • Teacher  Education  Materials 

The  teacher  education  materials  prepared  by  the  Bureau  during  the  year 
included  manuals  for  office  procedures  and  business  data  processing  and  a 
guide  to  development  of  MDTA  business  educations  projects,  and  in  addition 
to  these,  the  Bureau  has  prepared  and  made  available  for  use  in  the  business 
education  program  14  publications  including  Merchandising  Management, 

System  of  Distribution,  and  Developing  Business  Education  Programs  in 
Classes  for  Adults, 
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Significantly,  over  a period  of  years  the  majority  of  the  publications  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  have  dealt  with  distributive  education.  This  has  been  due  to  the 
availability  of  federal  funds  under  the  George -Barden  Act,  However,  with 
funds  provided  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the  number  of  publications 
developed  in  office  education  will  increase  during  the  next  year, 

• • • Standard  Entry  Job  Requirements 

One  of  the  problems  facing  business  education  in  California  is  to  determine 
and  help  to  establish  standard  requirements  for  entry  jobs  in  business.  At 
present  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  requirements.  The  required  rate  of  speed 
in  typewriting  ranges  from  40  to  60  words  per  minute,  and  in  shorthand  from 
80  to  120  words  per  minute.  Job  specifications  are  not  uniform;  some  state 
only  brief  generalities;  others  are  very  specific  regarding  the  knowledge  and 
skills  required.  And  there  is  great  variation  in  the  content  and  standards  of 
the  tests  employed  by  the  federal,  state,  and  local  government  agencies  to 
select  personnel  for  entry  jobs. 


Supervised  practice  in  writing  shorthand  from  machine  dictation  provides 
students  opportunity  to  acquire  the  efficiency  required  for  employment. 
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As  a first  step  toward  solving  the  problem  of  standardization,  the  Bureau 
conducted  a study  of  all  business  projects  operating  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  This  study  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  VEA  business  statistics 
that  have  been  used  in  descriptive  and  statistical  reports  for  the  past  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bureau  made  a synthesis  of  some  job  classifications 
for  entry  jobs  for  high  school  students  and  organized  and  conducted  three 
conferences  to  study  the  office  job  requirements  for  entry  positions. 

• • • MDTA  Regional  Conferences 

In  two  regional  conferences  conducted  by  the  Bureau--one  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
other  in  San  Francisco- -over  250  school  administrators,  supervisors,  and 
teachers  studied  the  operation  of  business  education  programs  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  and  discussed  the  instructional  and 
counseling  problems  encountered  in  conducting  the  programs.  Representatives 
of  the  California  State  Department  of  Employment  also  participated  in  the 
conferences. 

Section  meetings  were  devoted  to  (1)  a study  of  testing  procedures  used  in  the 
selection  of  employees;  (2)  a discussion  of  counseling  procedures  used  in 
various  business  education  programs  offered  under  MDTA;  and  (3)  a study  of 
g*  problems,  career  objectives,  and  attitudes  toward  the  programs. 

Many  employers  attended  the  section  meetings  and  outlined  the  testing  procedures 
used  by  their  respective  firms  in  selecting  employees.  Several  trainees  also 
attended  the  section  meetings  and  made  themselves  available  for  answering 
questions  posed  by  the  participants. 

• • • Workshop  for  Distributive  Education 

The  workshop  conducted  by  the  Bureau  in  San  Francisco  was  devoted  to  the 
curriculum  for  distributive  education  programs  offered  by  high  schools, 
junior  colleges,  and  adult  schools  or  in  classes  for  adults.  The  45  participants 
in  this  workshop  were  selected  by  the  Bureau  from  personnel  engaged  in  the 
distributive  education  program  offered  by  California  schools. 

In  one  phase  of  the  workshop,  the  group  studied  the  basic  principles  of  curric- 
ulum development  for  distributive  education  and  ways  of  solving  the  problems 
involved  in  developing  curriculum  by  levels  of  instruction.  In  another  phase, 
the  group  was  divided,  and  each  subgroup  evaluated  the  content  of  certain 
courses  and  suggested  revisions. 

Of  the  major  achievements  of  the  workshop,  two  merited  special  consideration: 

(1)  including  a course  of  study  in  merchandising  management  in  the  business 
education  program  for  junior  colleges;  and  (2)  making  available  for  high  schools 
a nGW  approach  to  curriculum  building  based  on  job  analyses  for  entry  jobs  in 
distributive  occupations. 

Several  units  of  instruction  in  distributive  education  were  revised  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  secured  in  analyzing  entry  job  requirements  in  the  distributive  occupations. 
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The  distributive  education  programs  offered  by  California  schools 
provide  opportunity  for  students  to  have  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  experience  they  need  to  secure  employment. 


• • • Conferences  to  Establish  Sound  Employer -School  Relationships 

About  100  representatives  of  federal,  state,  and  local  governmental  agencies, 
representatives  of  private  business,  and  a research  analyst  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Employment  responded  to  invitations  to  attend  the  confer- 
ences at  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  ' ' Sacramento.  The  participants  in 
each  of  the  conferences  discussed  present  and  future  opportunities  for  high 
school  students  in  office  occupations  and  reviewed  the  entry  requirements  for 
office  jobs  for  high  school  students.  They  were  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
developing  standards  that  could  be  used  as  guides  in  preparing  students  for 
entry  jobs  by  the  high  schools  and  junior  colleges  in  California.  By  developing 
clear  delineation  of  the  duties  required  of  the  general  office  clerk,  clerk- 
typist,  and  stenographer,  the  groups  hoped  to  motivate  young  people  to  meet 
special  employment  standards  as  well  as  to  master  basic  education  as  a 
requirement  for  successful  employment  in  government,  business,  and  industry. 
And  in  making  these  decisions,  the  participants  were  constantly  reminding 
themselves  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a wide  range  of  individual  abilities. 

Recommendations . The  following  recommendations  for  improving  the  prepa- 
ration  of  graduates  for  entry  office  jobs  were  developed  at  the  conferences: 

• A review  course  should  be  given  in  the  senior  year  of  high  school 
to  provide  opportunity  for  students  to  be  at  their  top  level  of  prepa- 
ration for  employment  at  the  time  they  graduate  and  begin  seeking 
employment. 
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• More  training  should  be  given  in  grooming  and  job  interview  techniques. 

• Students  should  be  made  aware  that  what  is  expected  in  school  is  also 
expected  on  the  job.  Many  students  are  surprised  to  hear  that  employers 
expect  attendance  and  punctuality  and  to  learn  of  minimum  employment 
requirements.  They  need  to  be  convinced  that  teacher  standards 
coincide  with  employers’  requirements. 

• Business  educators  should  share  reports  and  publications  with  other 
educators  and  bring  the  needs  of  business  to  the  attention  of  the  English, 
mathematics,  and  counseling  departments  to  a greater  degree  than  in 
the  past. 

• Selected  teams  of  teachers  should  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Education  and  with  office  employees  to  develop  realistic  programs. 

The  Bureau  should  arrange  for  teams  to  observe  and  interview  office 
workers  on  the  job,  to  take  orientation  training  courses,  and  to  take 
employment  tests. 

• Employers  should  accept  certificates  of  completion  for  some  job- 
oriented  course  sequences.  For  example,  some  government  agencies 
will  accept  school  certificates  for  skills  in  shorthand  and  typing. 

Schools  should  work  with  business  and  industry  to  utilize  these  skill 
certificates  and,  in  addition,  should  motivate  employers  to  call  on 
the  schools  for  attendance  records  and  test  results  on  standard  tests 
given  by  the  counseling  staffs.  Since  similar  tests  are  given  by 
counselors,  the  time  and  expense  of  testing  by  business  could  be 
reduced. 

The  conference  recommendations  were  accompanied  by  the  suggestion  that 
workshops  be  conducted  for  each  of  the  following  purposes: 

• To  develop  combination  job-training  sequences  for  home  economics, 
industrial,  and  agriculture  education  teachers,  and  teachers  from 
other  departments  of  the  school 

• To  acquaint  representatives  of  government,  business,  and  industry 
with  business  education  programs 

• To  develop  resource  materials  for  business  education  with  the  help 

of  the  following  groups  of  people:  principals,  counselors,  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  teachers,  mathematics  and  English  teachers, 
high  school  counselors  and  administrators,  office  workers,  office 
supervisors,  training  directors,  members  of  professional  organizations 
in  all  areas  of  education,  and  representatives  of  business  and  industry 

Implementation  of  Recommendations.  The  Bureau  is  now  organizing  project 
teams  to  develop  curriculum  in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
conferences  and  to  conduct  workshops  with  school  districts  to  provide  help  in 
making  the  best  introduction  and  use  of  new  teaching  materials.  To  help 
employers  to  continue  their  interest  in  improving  business  education  programs. 
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the  Bureau  will  form  a state  advisory  committee  and  assist  in  the  development 
of  curriculum  materials.  The  committee  will  include  business  teachers,  teachers 
of  basic  subjects  such  as  English  and  mathematics,  school  counselors,  and 
school  administrators. 

• • • Cooperative  Activities 

Activities  of  the  Bureau  during  the  past  year  included  conducting  projects  in 
cooperation  with  the  California  State  Department  of  Employment,  the  Bureau 
of  Homemaking  Education,  the  Sacramento  Unified  School  District,  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Education,  and  several  of  the  junior  colleges  with  agri-business 
programs . 

Peralta  Survey.  The  Peralta  Small  Business  Survey  was  one  of  two  projects 
that  were  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  and  the  California 
State  Department  of  Employment  to  determine  the  needs  of  the  owners, 
managers,  and  employees  of  small  businesses*,s:^specially  those  of  businesses 
operated  by  members  of  minority  groups. ^''T'ms  survey,  financed  with  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  , was  conducted  by  the  business  education 

staff  of  the  Peralta  Junior  College  District,  Alameda  County,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  and  Department  of  Employment.  The  survey  was  made  of 
small  businesses  operated  in  the  area  served  by  the  junior  college  district. 

Both  the  community  and  business  organizations  in  the  area  assisted  in  making 
the  survey  successful.  The  other  project  sponsored  by  the  two  government 
agencies  was  conducted  in  the  area  served  by  the  San  Diego  Junior  College 
District. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Education  has  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Peralta 
Survey,  which  may  be  secured  upon  request.  Some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
report  follow  in  brief  form.  These,  along  with  all  the  findings  of  the  survey, 
merit  special  attention  by  all  agencies  and  individuals  who  have  responsibility 
for  the  development  and  operation  of  business  education  programs  that  are 
designed  to  meet  existing  needs,  especially  if  the  needs  of  small. businesses 
are  to  be  met. 

• There  are  4,800,000  business  firms  in  the  United  States.  Of  this 
total,  more  than  93  percent,  or  nearly  4,500,009,  employ  fewer  than 
20  persons.  Surely  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  small 
business  is  the  backbone  of  the  American  economy. 

• Almost  20  percent  of  small  businesses  discontinue  operation  within 
a year.  A study  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  indicates  that  over 
two-thirds  of  the  firms  operating  today  will  not  be  in  business  under 
the  same  management  by  1969. 

• Some  of  these  discontinuances  are  a result  of  natural  causes  such  as 
health  or  changes  in  family  situation,  but  many  are  the  result  of 
business  failure.  A continuing  study  by  Dun  & Bradstreet,  Inc., 
reveals  that  over  91  percent  of  all  business  failures  are  due  to  lack 

of  business  knowledge  and  experience  and  to  management  incompetence. 

If  lack  of  business  knowledge  and  management  incompetence  are  the 


key  problems  facing  small  businessmen,  then  training  courses  for 
small  business  owner -managers  and  their  employees  would  seem  to 
be  an  obvious  solution, 

• The  personality  factor  of  independence  can  be  a liability  as  well  as 
an  asset  to  a small  businessman.  The  pride  of  owning  a business, 
of  being  one's  own  boss,  represents  a strong  driving  force.  The 
small  businessman  is  usually  independent  and  ambitious,  and  he  has 
great  confidence  in  his  abilities,  A certain  amount  of  tough -mindedness^ 
or  stubbornness,  is  evident  among  those  persons  who  have  chosen 

to  operate  their  own  firms.  Frequently,  their  independence  makes 
them  reject  outside  help.  Many  small  businessmen  are  skeptical  of 
academic  knowledge  or  training.  Often  they  are  unwilling  to  accept 
advice  and  counsel  from  educators  despite  the  fact  that  large  firms 
actively  seek  assistance  from  educational  institutions, 

• Obtaining  competent  employees  is  the  small  businessman's  most 
frequent  problem.  Surprisingly  little  effort  is  devoted  to  recruiting 
and  training  the  typical  small  business  employee.  Many  managers 
complain  that  their  employees  lack  industriousness,  dependability, 
loyalty,  and  willingness  to  accept  responsibility;  yet,  they  offered 
little  evidence  of  planning  selection  procedures  to  ensure  getting 
employees  with  these  characteristics.  Nor  did  the  survey  find  many 
instances  of  effective  employee  training.  Often,  small  business 
employees  have  little  idea  of  their  "responsibilities  and  duties. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  owner-managers  to  hire  poorly  qualified  employees 
at  low  wages  with  the  idea  of  keeping  expenses  low.  Even  more 
common  is  the  small  businessmen's  fear  that  their  highly  competent 
employees  are  potential  competitors.  Some  managers  will  attempt 
to  limit  the  training  and  income  of  their  employees  while  at  the  same 
time  demanding  unequivocal  loyalty.  This  policy  is  obviously  contrary 
to  good  personnel  management,  and  it  severely  limits  employee 
efficiency.  In  contrast,  it  was  found  that  some  owners  seek  to  create 
a community  of  interest  by  offering  their  employees  a stake  in  the 
business  either  through  profit-sharing  plans  or  partial  ownership. 
Usually,  this  leads  to  highly  motivated  employees  who  continually 
seek  to  expand  and  improve  business  operations, 

• Minority  businessmen  face  special  problems.  The  problems  of  each 
minority  group  are,  to  some  extent,  unique.  For  example,  in 
California  many  Mexican -American  businessmen  and  their  employees 
are  handicapped  by  their  inability  to  speak  English,  Whatever  their 
special  problems,  all  minority  businessmen  share  enough  common 
problems  to  permit  some  generalizations, 

A "ghetto  psychology"  exists  among  some  minority  businessmen.  For 
many  reasons  they  feel  it  is  easier  and  safer  to  remain  within  certain 
racial  and  economic  confines.  In  the  ghetto  they  do  not  have  to  compete 
against  Caucasian-operated  businesses;  in  addition,  ghetto  business 
offers  an  opportunity  for  intraracial  exploitation. 
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Those  minority  businessmen  who  rely  on  racial  loyalty  to  retain 
their  customers  while  failing  to  compete  on  the  basis  of  prices, 
quality,  and  service  are  facing  a dwindling  market.  As  economic  and 
social  barriers  continue  to  crumble,  minority  shoppers  are  flocking 
to  those  firms  which  offer  a wide  selection  of  quality  products  at 
competitive  prices.  Moreover,  an  increasing  number  of  large 
Caucasian  owned  and  operated  firms  are  actively  seeking  minority 
business. 

A modestly  conceived  and  implemented  training  program  for  owner - 
^anagef^ and  their  employees  will  not  result  in  sudden  prosperity 
and  expansion  for  small  business.  In  order  to  boost  small  business 
productivity  and  expand  employment  opportunities,  an  ambitious 
program  with  broad  community  support  is  required.  The  efforts  of 
business,  community,  and  government  organizations  must  be  coor- 
dinated and  directed  at  assisting  small  business.  An  effective  program 
would  combine  the  resources  of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
local  chambers  of  commerce,  business  and  service  organizations, 
city  and  state  governments,  local  financial  institutions,  and  minority 
organizations.  The  program  should  be  coordinated  with  antipoverty 
efforts  and  supported  by  local  educational  institutions.  Therefore, 
the  Peralta  Survey  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

A series  of  neighborhood  workshops  be  organized  for  tne  purpose 
of  developing  effective  training  procedures. 

A business  counseling  service  be  offered  in  conjunction  with  the 
workshops.  Several  specialists  in  small  business  operations 
would  be  available  to  help  individual  businessmen  with  their 
special  problems  and  to  suggest  additional  sources  of  assistance. 

Special  training  courses  be  established  to  assist  minority  small 
businessmen  in  solving  their  special  problems.  If  possible,  the 
people  involved  in  developing  and  conducting  these  special  courses 
should  be  minority  group  members. 

A work -study  program  designed  specifically  for  prospective  small 
business  employees  be  developed. 

If  a training  program  is  to  attract  large  numbers  of  trainees  and 
generate  community  support,  it  must  be  promoted  by  an  intensive 
campaign  to  convince  owner -managers  and  their  employees  that 
the  training  program  will  upgrade  their  business  knowledge  and 
skills.  Every  attempt  must  be  made  to  gain  widespread  publicity 
for  the  program.  Newspapers,  television  and  radio  announce- 
ments, trade  publications,  and  even  direct  mail  can  be  used  to 
reach  potential  trainees.  Trade  and  service  organizations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  local  employment  service  offices,  and 
various  minority  organizations  should  be  enlisted  to  support 
the  program. 


If  these  recommendations  are  implemented,  marginal  firms  can  become 
prosperous,  wages  increased,  and  small  business  can  make  an  even  greater 
contribution  to  our  economic  growth.  In  one  program  that  is  being  conducted 
in  the  Oakland  public  schools,  the  guidelines  for  operation  that  small  businesses 
presented  in  the  report  are  given  major  attention.  In  the  light  of  recent  social 
upheavals  in  California  cities,  the  recommendations  of  the  Peralta  Survey 
take  on  added  urgency  and  are  receiving  great  interest  from  educators  and 
officials  throughout  the  state, 

San  Diego  Survey,  The  small  business  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  in 
cooperation  with  the  San  Diego  Junior  Colleges  and  the  San  Diego  Unified  School 
District  tended  to  support  the  recommendations  of  the  Peralta  Survey,  For 
the  San  Diego  area,  the  recommendations  were: 

• Short -unit,  free  courses,  especially  in  management  subjects  such 
as  sales  promotion 

• Closer  cooperation  among  agencies,  employers,  and  schools 

• Further  studies  of  interest  in  business  among  the  unemployed 

• Greater  distribution  of  information  about  junior  college  programs 
and  city  school  adult  programs 

• Local  area  leadership  by  junior  colleges 

Homemaking  Education- -Business  Education,  The  cooperative  research  study 
by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education,  the  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education, 
and  the  Sacramento  Public  Schools  is  in  its  second  year  of  operation.  The 
goal  is  to  combine  services  to  districts  for  a joint  program  to  prepare  home- 
making  and  merchandising  students  for  retailing  occupations,  A report  on 
this  proiect,  entitled  "Home  Economics -Business  Education:  A Progress 
Report,’’  has  been  completed.  In  this  report,  laboratory  facilities  for 
instruction  in  merchandising  and  retail  sales,  inservice  meetings  of  teachers, 
and  student  screening  plans  are  recommended, 

Agri-Business  Program,  A pilot  agri-business  program,  sponsored  by  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education,  is 
being  conducted  by  Orange  Coast  College,  In  this  program,  supervision  and 
coordination  of  the  work-experience  phase  is  assigned  to  the  coordinator  of 
distributive  education  for  whom  time  is  allotled  to  visit  employers  and  to 
evaluate  student  performance.  Before  a student  is  placed  on  a job,  the 
coordinator  determines  by  personal  visit  and  consultation  with  the  employer 
that  a definite  procedure  for  training  exists  and  that  each  employer  is  apprised 
of  the  student's  educational-occupational  goal.  Evaluation  of  the  student's 
progress  is  made  through  personal  consultation  with  the  student,  the  employer, 
and  the  student's  major -field  instructor. 
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A YEAR  OF  PROGRESS 

Progress  in  the  field  of  business  education  is  evidenced  by  (1)  expansion  of  the 
program  to  meet  existing  and  projected  needs;  (2)  enrollment  increase  that 
approximates  the  increase  in  demand  for  trained  workers;  and  (3)  incr^se  in 
the  percent  of  all  enrollees  who  successfully  complete  their  courses.  By 
these  criteria,  California  business  education  prograrns  progressed  in  the 
1964-65  school  year  to  their  highest  level.  For  the  sixth  successive  year, 
the  number  of  schools  offering  data  processing  had  increased.  And  the  number 
of  classes  in  business  education  offered  under  MDTA  had  reached  an  ^1-time 
high.  Enrollments  in  all  business  education  courses  had  increased  substantially, 
especially  in  business  data  processing  courses  where  enrollment  was  50  percent 
greater  than  in  1963-64,  Previously,  the  enrollment  in  these  courses  had 
grown  only  20  percent  a year.  Furthermore,  the  holding  power  of  all  courses 
was  greater  than  ever  before,  for  there  was  an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
percent  of  all  students  enrolled  who  completed  the  courses. 

• • • Distributive  Education 

California  public  schools  offer  two  types  of  distributive  education  programs: 

(1)  the  extension  distributive  education  program  for  adults;  and  (2)  the  coop- 
erative, part-time  distributive  education  program.  These  programs  are 
designed  to  provide  the  training  required  for  employment  in  rnerchandising 
or  in  contacting  buyers  and  sellers  to  further  (1)  the  distribution  of  products 
of  farm  and  industry  to  jobbers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  consumers,  and 
others;  (2)  the  management,  operation,  and  conduct  of  retail,  wholesale,  and 
service  businesses;  and  (3)  the  use  of  special  services. 

The  distributive  education  program  for  adults  prepares  adults  for  advancement 
in  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  employed.  In  this  program,  the  worker 
acquires  technical  instruction  and  skill  training  to  supplement  the  knowledge 
and  skill  he  has  acquired  in  class  and  is  acquiring  through  on-the-job  experi- 
ence. Courses  designed  to  meet  the  needs  for  owners,  managers,  junior  execu- 
tives’, buyers,  department  heads,  salespeople,  and  other  personnel  who  have 
contact  with  customers  are  offered  by  extension.  There  were  102,646  enroll- 
ments in  these  extension  classes,  an  increase  of  2 percent  over  the  1964 
enrollments. 


The  cooperative  part-time  program  offered  by  the  high  schools  and  junior 
colleges  combines  classroom  instruction  and  supervised  work  experience  to 
prepare  students  for  careers  in  merchandising,  selling,  real  estate,  and  in- 
surance, and  for  advancement  to  management  positions  in  these  fields.  En- 
rollments in  the  cooperative  part-time  program  totaled  4,714  for  the  year,  an 
increase  of  77  percent  over  a five-year  period. 

These  two  programs  have  contributed  to  the  efficiency  of  our  marketing  system 
and  have  provided  splendid  opportunities  for  gainful  employment,  but  they  are 
not  sufficient  in  number  or  scope  to  meet  the  training  needs  of  even  one-thir 
of  the  prospective  employees  in  distributive  occupations.  In  fact,  only  a be- 
ginning has  been  made  in  meeting  the  training  needs  in  the  distributive  occupa- 
tions, and  these  needs  are  multiplying  at  an  ever  increasing  rate.  At  present 
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Table  1 


Enrollment  in  Distributive  Education  Classes 


Kind  of  class  

Enrollment 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Cooperative  Part  Time 

1,247 

1,629 

Diversified  Distributive 

Retail  Florist 

35 

39 

Real  Estate 

10 

10 

Ret  ailing /Merchandising 

1,320 

3,006 

48 

30 

Sub  Total 

2,660 

4,714 

Part-Time  Extension 

14,283 

8,638 

Management  Training 

Supervisory  Training 

10,691 

6,627 

Employee  Training 

20,580 

16,0  53 

Specialized  Retailing  Courses 

4,470 

4,181 

2,526 

1 , 83  8 

40,453 

60,386 

4,911 

3,334 

Traffic  and  Transportation 

1,707 

1,589 

Sub  Total 

99,711 

102,646 

Total 

102,371 

107,360 

Table  2 


Enrollment  in  Business  Classes  for  Adults 


Type  of  classes 

Enrollment 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Day  High  School  Classes 

Evening  High  School  and  Evening  Junior 

College  Classes  for  Adults 

Junior  College  Classes  for  Adults 

Junior  College  Graded  Classes 

Total 

4,626 

70,502 

6,489 

35,306 

116,923 

4,401 

71,490 

8,008 

47,029 

130,928 

er|c 
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California  has  more  people  engaged  in  the  distributive  occupations  than  in  any 
other  field.  In  the  next  ten  years  these  occupations- -located  throughout  the 
fields  of  finance,  transportation,  trade,  utilities,  communication,  and  the  ser 
vice  trades- -will  grow  rapidly  and  will  offer  hundreds  of  thousands  of  career 
opportunities  to  high  school  and  junior  college  graduates. 

• • • Business  Data  Processing  Education 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Education  has  assisted  in  the  development  and  intro- 
duction of  business  data  processing  training  programs  in  the  junior  colleges 
and  adult  schools.  This  year  approximately  30  schools  are  offering  such  pro- 
grams. In  1965  the  Bureau  supervised  an  expenditure  of  over  $400,000  pro- 
vided by  the  George-Barden  Act,  Title  III,  and  this  sum  is  being  more  than 
matched  by  California  school  districts. 

Business  data  processing  is  perhaps  the  most  rapidly  expanding  phase  of  busi- 
ness education.  The  use  of  computers  has  revolutionized  many  business  ac- 
tivities and  impelled  the  reorganization  of  countless  offices.  These  shifts  to 
the  use  of  data  processing  procedures  have  caused  many  schools  to  plan  and 
conduct  business  data  processing  programs.  Enrollment  in  business  data 
processing  programs  increases  unusually  fast;  usually  within  two  or  three 
years  a program  that  at  first  required  only  one  instructor  will  require  as 
many  as  five  instructors. 

For  the  sixth  successive  year,  enrollment  in  the  California  data  processing 
program  increased  more  than  50  percent  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.. 

And  in  this  sixth  year  the  number  of  classes  has  almost  doubled,  and  night 
classes  have  been  added  in  schools  offering  programs. 


Table  3 


Growth  of  the  Training  Program  for  Business  Data  Processing 


School  year 

Number  of 
communities 
in  which 
classes  were 
offered 

Number  of 
schools 
offering 
classes 

Number  of 
classes 
offered 

Enrollment 

1958-59 

19 

20 

57 

2,075 

1959-60 

31 

35 

119 

6,308 

1960-61 

32 

35 

202 

7,300 

1961-62 

32 

37 

253 

9,204 

1962-63 

30 

39 

315 

11,150 

1963-64 

38 

47 

603 

16,923 

1964-65 

42 

52 

640 

22,120 
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• • • Office  Education 


Office  workers  form  the  second  largest  employment  group  in  the  United  States. 
In  October,  1964,  there  were  about  10,500,000  persons  employed  in  the  United 
States  in  clerical  and  kindred  occupations.  Over  one  million  were  employed 
in  these  occupations  in  California.  This  group  constituted  14.8  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  occupations  in- 
creased 750  percent  between  1900  and  1950;  from  1950  to  1960,  the  increase 
was  32  percent.  It  is  predicted  that  between  1960  and  1975  the  nuniber  of  of- 
fice workers  will  increase  approximately  45  percent,  or  to  14  million. 


Classrooms  equipped  with  L-type  desks  that  are  wired  for  dictation 
are  used  for  both  shorthand  and  typewriting  classes. 


The  growing  complexity  of  modern  business  occupations  requires  a continuing 
increase  in  the  functions  performed  by  office  workers  and  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  Office  occupations  despite  the 
introduction  of  automated  processes. 

Areas  of  potential  expansion  of  the  office  education  program  are  found  through- 
out society.  Office  workers  are  being  employed  in  increasing  numbers  by  in- 
dustries such  as  banking,  insurance,  real  estate,  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
offices  rendering  transportation,  communication,  and  public  utilities  and  in 
government  agencies.  Office  occupations  offer  satisfying  and  responsible 
careers  with  security  and  opportunity  for  advancement  to  thousands  of  high 
school  and  college  graduates. 

High  School  Enrollment  Data.  Enrollment  data  for  office  education  is  collected 
by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  every  five  years.  The  last  survey  was 
made  in  1961,  and  the  next  survey  of  enrollments  will  be  made  in  1966. 
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During  1962,  a comparative  study  of  the  1956-57  and  1961-62  enrollments  in 
the  office  education  program  in  California  public  high  schools  showed  that  the 
enrollment  increased  from  251,572  to  373,843,  or  49  percent  in  the  fiye-jear 
period.  The  enrollments  in  basic  business  courses  in  1956-57  were  j8,567, 
and  in  1961-62  they  were  84,376.  If  the  rates  of  growth  indicated  by  these  fig- 
ures prevail,  it  can  be  estimated  that  the  1963-64  enrollments  in  office  educa- 
tion courses  were  approximately  448,500  and  in  basic  business  courses,  101,000. 

Junior  College  Enrollment  Data.  A 1962  study  of  California  junior  college  en- 
rollments  in  accounting  and  business  data  processing  courses;  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  machine  courses;  and  basic  business  courses  indicated  that  there 
was  a definite  upward  trend  in  enrollments.  There -were  14,007  enrollments  in 
junior  college  accounting  and  business  data  processing  courses  in  1956-57  and 
25,571  in  1961-62,  a 76  percent  increase.  Those  enrolled  in  secretarial,  cleri- 
cal, and  machine  subjects  in  1956-57  were  34,751  compared  to  49,945  in  1961- 
62,  a 44  percent  increase.  Those  in  basic  business  subjects  totaled  39,497  in 
1956-57  and  69,495  in  1961-62,  a 76  percent  increase. 

Based  upon  the  rates  of  growth  indicated  by  the  figures  cited,  the  estimated 
1964-65  enrollments  were  as  follows: 

Accounting  and  business  data  processing  33,200 

Secretarial,  clerical,  and  machine  subjects  59,000 

Basic  business  subjects  90,000 

Data  processing  is  perhaps  the  most  rapidly  expanding  occupational  training 
area  in  business  education.  The  use  of  computers  has  revolutionized  many 
business  activities  and  impelled  reorganization  of  countless  offices.  The  e 
feet  of  these  changes  is  evidenced  by  enrollments  in  the  business  data  process- 
ing programs  now  in  operation  and  the  number  of  schools  that  are  planning  to 
offer  such  programs. 


Students  are  given  individual 
instruction  on  the  various 
kinds  of  biisiness  machines 
commonly  used  in  an  office. 
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For  seven  successive  years  California  has  had  substantial  growth  in  the  data 
processing  training  program.  The  enrollment  for  the  current  year  is  up  more 
than  28  percent  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  783  classes  are  in  operation, 
and  courses  have  been  started  in  five  additional  schools.  ^ Also  this  year,  ^ 
through  the  resources  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  six  colleges  are  being 
added  to  the  list  of  those  offering  instruction  in  business  data  processing. 

MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT 

As  a practical  means  of  getting  trained  workers  into  the  right  job,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  has  made  a commendable  contribution  to 
California  during  its  three  years  of  operation  by  providing  means  of  solving 
unemployment  due  to  a lack  of  occupational  skills.  To  take  full  advantage  of 
this  act  requires  close  cooperation  between  the  Department  of  Employment 
and  the  Department  of  Education.  The  Department  of  Employment  initiates 
action  by  issuing  a training  order  stating  that  a shortage  exists  for  qualified 
workers  in  a given  occupation  in  a certain  area  and  that  persons  are  avail- 
able who  will  be  capable  of  successful  job  performance  in  the  occupation  after 
they  have  had  appropriate  training.  The  Department  of  Education  then  arranges 
for  such  training  to  be  offered. 

One  function  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Program  is  to  aid 
schools  in  developing  educational  projects;  another  is  to  provide  for  the  re- 
cruitment and  selection  of  candidates  to  participate  in  the  projects  and  become 
qualified  for  employment.  Many  of  the  projects  conducted  under  this  program 
have  been  in  the  field  of  business  education. 

The  booklet  MDTA  Business  Education  Projects,  which  is  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  MDTA  Manual,  is  used  by  all  educational  agencies  that  training, 

supervision,  or  man£giment  in  MDTA  projects.  MDTA  Business  Education 
Proiects  explains  in  detail  the  application  of  MDTA  procedures  and  policies  in 
the  field  of  business  education  by  presenting  sample  forms  and  project  de- 
scriptions and  by  suggesting  appropriate  content  and  methods.  It  contains 
most  of  the  information  that  a training  agency  needs  in  order  to  develop  and 
conduct  MDTA  business  education  projects. 

In  California,  MDTA  business  education  training  projects  have  been  carried 
out  in  90  occupations.  Some  of  the  projects  were  conducted  by  a single  agency; 
others,  by  as  many  as  a dozen  different  cooperating  agencies.  Both  public^ 
and  private  institutions  have  participated.  The  occupations  for  which  training 
has  been  offered  are  clerk  (refresher  course);  clerk-typist;  clerk- stenographer; 
general  office  clerk;  hospital  receiving  clerk;  secretary;  clerical  secretary; 
legal  secretary;  medical  secretary;  stenographer;  technical  stenographer,^ 
transcribing  machine  operator;  typist- clerk;  reproduction  typist;  duplicating 
machine  operator;  calculating  machine  operator;  grocery  checker;  salesman; 
general  salesperson;  and  bank  teller. 

Enrollments  in  business  education  courses  offered  under  MDTA  in  1964-65 
were  5,931,  an  increase  of  170  percent  over  that  of  2,200  in  1963-64.  The 
1964-65  enrollment  was  more  than  four  and  one-quarter  times  the  enrollment 
for  1962-63,  the  first  year  such  courses  were  offered  under  MDTA. 
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Table  4 


MDTA  Business  Training  Programs 


Program 

Enrollment 

C( 

Dmpletion 

s 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Stenographic 

493 

878 

1,887 

308 

375 

829 

Clerk -Typist 

568 

688 

2,290 

377 

255 

951 

Miscellaneous 

324 

634 

1,754 

274 

406 

1,129 

Total 

1,385 

2,200 

5,931 

959 

1,006- 

2,909'^'i« 

❖683  still  in  training  as  of  June  30,  1964. 

❖❖An  additional  1,539  still  in  training  as  of  June  30,  1965. 


• • • Effectiveness  of  MDTA  Program 

'pji0  following  representative  comments  attest  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  MDTA 
program : 

Trainees.  "It  has  given  me  confidence  in  myself  enough  to  know  that  I can 
make  a better  life  for  my  children  and  myself." 

"The  value  of  such  a thorough  foundation  provided  me  with  good  qualifications 
to  find  the  job  at  which  Pm  presently  employed. " 

An  Employer.  "This  program  of  specialized  schooling  is  very  important  be- 
cause it  provides  the  employer  with  people  who  really  want  to  work- -by  show- 
ing good  intentions  through  six  months  of  voluntary  study  to  achieve  their  goal. 

A School  Administrator.  "The  MDTA  program  and  others  like  it  have  proven 
that  persons  previously  unemployable,  if  they  are  properly  trained,  can  be 
S0lf- supporting  and  make  a definite  contribution  to  our  economy.  Because  of 
dependent  obligations,  many  of  the  students  in  the  MDTA  program  would  not 
have  had  another  chance  in  life  to  better  themselves.  Now  they  are  able  to 
attend  school,  get  a steady  job,  and  earn  a living.  Eagerness  to  compe^,  to 
achieve,  and  to  please  is  demonstrated  day  after  day  in  our  classrooms. 

The  Berkeley  Gazette.  "The  Berkeley  office  of  the  California  State  Employ- 
ment  Service  still  has  several  openings  in  their  stenographer  and  general 
office  clerk  classes  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  • 

This  is  a marvelous  opportunity  offered  by  Uncle  Sam  for  those  who  qualify. 


The  Sacramento  Bee.  "The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  program 
now  two  years  old,  has  helped  542  persons  in  Sacramento,  This  is  disclosed 
in  a report  received  by  Congressman  John  E,  Moss  from  W,  Willard  Wirtz, 
Secretary  of  Labor.  It  has  provided  a constructive  solution  to  many  unem- 
ployed citizens  of  the  nation- -to  those  who  have  lost  jobs  through  technological 
change  and  to  those  lacking  the  skills  needed  in  today’s  labor  market,  Wirtz 
noted, " 

Manager,  Department  of  Employment.  Palo  Alto.  "Evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  these  programs,  we  can  point  with  pride  to  our  most  tangible  proofs- - 
a low  student  dropout  rate  during  training  and  a high  percentage  of  placements 
directly  related  to  training," 

Manager,  Department  of  Employment,  Sacramento.  "Since  September,  1963, 
nine  business  education  classes  under  the  MDTA  program  have  provided  either 
basic  or  refresher  training  in  stenography  and  general  office  subjects.  Of  a 
total  of  169  trainees  graduated,  103  have  obtained  employment  within  the  occu- 
pational field  of  training," 

Manager,  Department  of  Employment,  Oakland.  "The  business  and  commer- 
cial  tSdTA  classes  such  as  clerk  typist,  stenographer,  and  calculating  ma- 
chine operator  have  been  successful.  All  the  graduates  of  these  course  who 
have  been  able  and  available  for  work  have  been  placed.  Not  all  of  them  have 
been  placed  in  the  specific  occupations  for  which  they  had  been  trained,  but 
their  skills  have  been  so  increased  that  they  have  become  employable  in  re- 
lated occupations  at  levels  higher  than  their  previous  occupations," 

INFLUENCE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963 

A total  of  245  Vocational  Education  Act  projects  in  business  education  were 
funded  during  1964-65;  of  this  number,  158  were  conducted  in  high  schools 
and  87  in  junior  colleges  and  adult  education  programs. 

Of  $2,924,377  allocated  to  business  education  projects,  $1,820,522  went  to 
high  schools;  $819,475,  for  persons  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school 
and  are  available  for  full-time  study;  $195,955,  for  persons  already  in  the 
labor  market;  $58,230,  for  persons  with  special  needs;  $5,500,  for  construc- 
tion; and  $24,655,  for  ancillary  services. 

Most  of  the  office  education  programs  conducted  by  high  schools  were  for  the 
training  of  clerk-typists,  general  office  clerks,  and  stenographers;  however, 
several  were  for  training  bookkeepers,  office  machine  operators,  duplicating 
machine  operators,  key-punch  operators,  technical  typists,  transcribers,  and 
reproduction  typists. 

The  programs  conducted  in  the  junior  colleges  or  in  classes  for  adults  included 
courses  for  training  clerk- typists,  general  office  clerks,  stenographers,  secre- 
taries, insurance  technicians,  medical  secretaries,  technical  secretaries, 
legal  secretaries,  accountants,  technical  publications  specialists,  court  re- 
porters, and  medical  records  technicians. 
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Enrollment  information  secured  from  a study  of  the  programs  showed  that 
20,208  high  school  and  5,304  junior  college  students  would  complete  training 
for  the  jobs  specified  in  the  projects  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  in 
1964-65. 

GROWTH  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Distributive  education  will  continue  to  grow  in  California.  The  new  provisions 
which  permit  preemployment  training  will  contribute  to  this  growth.  Another 
contributing  factor  will  be  the  growth  of  the  distributive  occupations.  The 
sales  and  service  occupations  appear  to  offer  the  best  opportunity  for  near 
full  employment  in  the  years  ahead. 

There  will  be  a great  increase  in  programs  in  the  office  area  due  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  There  has  been  great  interest 
in  developing  programs  under  this  act.  Last  year  the  Bureau  received  nearly 
300  applications  for  assistance;  this  year,  nearly  500. 

The  growth  of  business  data  processing  programs  has  been  phenomenal.  This 
area  of  program  development  is  in  its  infancy.  As  automation  and  technologi- 
cal change  progress,  business  education  will  be  forced  to  update  its  offerings 
to  meet  the  needs  created.  California  must  expand  business  data  processing 
programs  during  the  years  ahead. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  programs  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand to  meet  the  shortage  of  workers  in  the  business  occupations.  The  con- 
gressional hearings  were  most  complimentary  to  this  act  and  the  success  of 
the  programs  operating  under  the  act.  It  is  not  likely  these  programs  will 
be.  terminated.  Legislators  talk  of  expansion  and  look  to  programs  such  as 
MDTA  to  help  reduce  unemployment  and  thereby  relieve  the  pressure  on 
social  welfare  programs. 

• • • Growth  Projection 

Since  so  many  factors  must  be  considered,  it  is  difficult  to  project  the  growth 
of  business  education  in  California.  Some  indexes  for  making  such  a pro- 
jection follow: 

• Since  the  business  occupations  account  for  about  50  percent  of  our 
labor  force,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  business  courses  will 
continue  to  enroll  more  than  50  percent  of  those  students  in  the 
federally  aided  programs  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  and  the  like. 

• Since  more  than  50  percent  of  high  school  and  junior  college  graduates 
accept  employment  in  the  business  occupations,  enrollments  in  busi- 
ness subjects  should  continue  to  remain  the  highest  of  the  elective 
subjects. 

• Since  our  free  enterprise  system  is  dependent  for  survival  upon  well- 
trained  employees,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  businessmen  will  help 
the  schools  to  expand  and  improve  their  business  education  programs. 
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• • • Deterrents  to  Growth 

Some  of  the  deterrents  to  the  growth  of  business  education  in  California  follow: 

• The  attitude,  in  the  minds  of  some  students,  parents,  teachers,  and 
school  administrators,  that  business  education  courses  lack  the  pres- 
tige of  academic  courses. 

• Lack  of  concern  of  some  employers  for  occupational  preparation. 

Some  businessmen  say,  "Give  the  students  a liberal  education,  and  we 
will  train  them  to  do  what  we  need."  This  attitude  discourages  stu- 
dents from  taking  business  education  courses. 

• Insufficient  funds  available  for  certain  districts  to  offer  modern  busi- 
ness education  programs.  Federal  funds  are  available  to  help  school 
districts  finance  the  programs,  but  hundreds  of  schools  cannot  secure 
the  financial  assistance  they  need. 

TEACHER  TRAINING  AND  RECRUITMENT 

Although  teacher- training  facilities  in  California  are  adequate,  the  state  lacks 
teachers  of  business  subjects  because  of  a shortage  of  teacher- educators.  Most 
teacher  education  institutions  in  California  will  soon  conduct  workshops  for  the 
preemployment  and  inservice  training  of  vocational  business  teachers. 

• • • Preemployment  Training 

The  California  state  colleges,  and  the  University  of  California  can  enter  into 
contracts  to  offer  courses  in  business  teacher  education.  During  the  1964 
summer  sessions,  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and  California  State 
College  at  Long  Beach  offered  courses  under  such  contracts.  Contracts  with 
other  colleges  for  such  services  are  planned.  In  the  meantime,  teacher  edu- 
cation is  available  from  the  following  sources: 

• Most  state  colleges  offer  teacher  education  courses  in  business  edu- 
cation during  their  regular  sessions. 

• Classes  for  adults  maintained  by  various  school  districts  offer  teacher 
education  classes. 

• The  University  of  California  Extension  plans  to  offer  teacher  educa- 
tion courses  for  the  1965  school  year. 

• Orange  Coast  College,  through  the  sponsorship  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  has  con- 
tinued in  1965-66  its  teacher  education  in  business  data  processing. 

• • • Inservice  Training 

Projects  being  developed  in  California  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  for  vocational  business  teacher  education  give  inservice  training,  with 
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full  attention  to  such  practical  endeavors  as  the  following: 

• Discussion  of  the  job  analysis  technique  in  building  business  education 
curriculums 

• Use  of  new  media  in  vocational  business  education 

• Supervised  work -experience  programs  for  business  teachers 

• Field  experience  for  teachers  to  keep  them  informed  of  current  job 
requirements 

• • • Recruitment  of  Teachers 

When  the  supply  of  graduates  of  the  cited  programs  proves  inadequate,  the 
present  credential  structure  attempts  to  relieve  the  teacher  shortage  by 
permitting  school  districts  to  recruit  secretaries  and  other  office  workers 
from  business  and  industry  as  teachers.  Some  of  these  persons  are  doing 
fine  jobs  as  teachers  of  business  education,  in  both  the  office  and  the  distribu- 
tive areas. 

An  additional  source  of  business  teachers  is  the  Bureau's  file  of  names  of 
candidates.  The  Bureau  will  refer  these  names  to  school  districts,  but  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Education  is  only  to  furnish  a list  of  available 
candidates,  not  to  recommend  them. 

RESEARCH  STUDIES 

The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  automation  in  business  practices  and  the  current 
expansion  of  the  whole  field  of  business  make  it  inevitable  that  research  in 
business  education  will  lag.  A critical  need  for  research  exists  in  the  following 
areas: 


• The  relations  of  basic  education  to  occupational  training  programs 

• The  effects  of  automation  and  technological  change  on  business  educatio 

• The  development  of  a new  pattern  for  business  teacher  education 

• The  use  of  programmed  instructional  materials  in  business  education 

• The  use  of  team  teaching  and  staff  assistance 

• The  potentials  in  business  education  for  disadvantaged  youth  and  for 
gifted  or  talented  youth 

ADJUSTMENTS  TO  CHANGE 

Several  of  the  typical  practices  that  are  being  employed  to  meet  the  needs 
created  by  change  follow: 


• Many  schools  are  finding  that  stenography  laboratories  provide 
improved  opportunities  for  students  to  learn  shorthand  and  produce 
a higher  percent  of  the  students  who  attain  the  level  of  proficiency 
required  to  get  entry  jobs.  Steno  labs  provide  machines  that  can 
dictate  at  different  rates.  Students  progress  more  rapidly  and  obtain 
higher  degrees  of  skill  because  they  get  more  dictation  practice  than 
one  teacher  could  give. 

• The  use  of  motivational  devices  such  as  the  skill  builder  has  proved 
effective  in  helping  students  acquire  greater  skill  than  they  would 
have  acquired  by  traditional  means. 

• One  of  the  most  promising  practices  that  has  resulted  from  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  is  the  cooperative  planning  of  programs  to 
meet  the  demonstrated  needs  of  students  and  the  business  community. 
This  planning  has  involved  faculties  of  the  schools,  members  of  the 
business  committees,  representatives  of  the  State  Department  of 
Employment,  and  specialists  from  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education. 

Programs  of  business  education  are  subjected  to  constant  evaluation, 
for  this  is  an  important  means  of  deter  mining  their  adequacy  and 
appropriateness.  One  method  of  evaluation  is  the  follow-up  study  of 
graduates;  another  is  two-way  communication  between  members  of 
the  advisory  committee  and  business  education  teachers. 

CHALLENGE  AND  CHANGE 

The  stated  policy  of  the  Vocational  Education  Section  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education  was  that,  during  the  first  two  years  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  was  in  operation,  emphases  would  be  on  testing  policies  and 
procedures.  This  policy  was  furthered  by  encouraging  school  districts  to 
innovate  and  to  experiment  with  new  approaches  to  vocational  business  education 
and  offering  them  maximum  opportunity  to  do  so. 

• • • Program  Interpretation  and  Promotion 

Information  concerning  the  Vocational  Education  Act  was  sent  to  all  school 
districts  and  followed  up  with  explanations  given  to  groups  or  to  individuals. 
Assistance  was  given  to  all  districts  that  requested  help  in  developing  projects 
and  in  completing  the  applications  for  funding  projects  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act. 

As  part  of  the  public  information  program  conducted  at  state  and  local  levels, 
the  Department  of  Education  published  a brochure  entitled  Careers  in  Business, 
which  presents  information  regarding  the  importance  of  business  education; 
statements  endorsing  business  education  by  school  administrators,  businessmen, 
a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  state  president  of  the  PTA, 
and  names,  pictures,  and  biographies  of  business  graduates  who  had  succeeded 
in  business  occupations.  Office  Education  in  California,  another  publication 
released  by  the  Department,  is  designed  to  assist  schools  in  developing  pro- 
grams to  train  students  for  entry  jobs  in  office  occupations.  It  contains  job 
descriptions  and  suggestions  for  course  sequences. 
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Youth  Groups.  Youth  groups  have  been  very  helpful  in  creating  student  interest 
in  careers  in  business.  The  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America  and  the 
Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America  conducted  two  successful  conferences 
on  business  education.  They  also  assisted  the  Bureau  in  developing  two 
brochures:  Careers  in  Distribution  and  Careers  in  Business. 

The  membership  of  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America  is  over  3,000  with 
some  300  chapters.  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America  has  a member- 
ship of  about  300  with  some  ten  chapters.  The  Bureau  is  exploring  means  of 
obtaining  the  support  of  businessmen  in  the  further  development  of  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America.  This  group  has  a great  potential  for  career 
planning  in  marketing  and  merchandising. 

Facilities . The  Vocational  Education  Act  has  been  the  impetus  for  improve - 
ment  of  facilities  for  business  education  in  California  schools.  Many  schools 
have  obtained  equipment  and  made  better  space  arrangements  through  funds 
secured  under  Vocational  Education  Act  projects.  The  continued  need  is  to 
keep  the  equipment  available  and  up  to  date, as  well  as  to  provide  space  to  house 
the  equipment  and  the  activities  required  by  the  training  programs. 

The  Bureau  is  encouraging  school  districts  to  plan  new  facilities  by  distributing 
its  publication  Planning  and  Equipping  Business  Education  Classrooms,  colored 
slides  of  business  education  facilities,  and  plans  of  business  education  classrooms. 

• • • Studies 

Napa  Junior  College  conducted  a study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a distributive  education  program.  Of  the  73  business  firms  that  replied  to  the 
questionnaire  portion  of  the  study,  68  indicated  an  interest  in  cooperating  in 
the  development  of  a distributive  education  program  at  the  college.  Replies 
to  the  questionnaire  were  received  from  93  percent  of  the  business  firms 
contacted.  A corollary  survey  of  students,  faculty,  and  administrators  also 
showed  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  a distributive  education  program.  The 
findings  of  the  study  prompted  Napa  Junior  College  to  plan  to  establish  a 
distributive  education  program  last  fall. 

• • • Experimental  Programs 

The  Grossmont  Union  High  School  District  conducted  an  experimental  distributive 
education  program  in  the  area  of  food  merchandising  as  a part  of  the  district’s 
summer  school  curriculum.  Developed  by  a teacher -coordinator,  the 
experimental  program  supplemented  classroom  instruction  with  valuable  on- 
the-job  training  provided  for  students  by  local  supermarkets.  The  new  pro- 
gram was  so  successful  that  the  district  plans  to  continue  it  as  part  of  its 
regular  summer  school  offerings. 

The  two-year  experimental  progrsim  in  retail  merchandising  conducted  by 
Hiram  Johnson  High  School,  Sacramento  Unified  School  District,  and  supported 
by  the  bureaus  of  business  education  and  homemaking  education  has  already 
been  described.  With  some  modifications,  this  program  will  be  continued 
next  year. 
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• • • Projected  Program  Activities 

In  the  future  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  must  attempt  to  meet  the 
following  needs: 

• The  need  for  a workable  plan  to  assist  in  curriculum  development  so 
that  business  education  programs  of  school  districts  can  keep  pace 
with  the  changing  needs  of  business 

• The  need  to  ensure  the  use  of  high-quality  instructional  materials 
in  business  education  programs 


• The  need  to  develop  a design  for  research  and  experimentation  to 
improve  business  training  programs 

• The  need  to  recruit,  recommend,  and  train  teachers  who  are  qualified 
to  do  the  best  possible  job  in  business  education 

Some  promising  areas  of  research  and  teacher  education  follow: 

• Experiments  in  methods  of  training  teachers  and  determining  the 
proper  balance  of  technical  courses  and  methods  courses 

• Research  in  staff  utilization,  the  use  of  programmed  instruction 
materials,  and  generally  efficient  operation 

• Use  of  new  media  in  business  education 

• Refinement  of  tests  to  make  them  adequate  prognostic  instruments 
and  of  testing  procedures  to  secure  uniform  results 

New  emphasis  in  business  education  should  be  given  in  the  following  programs: 

• Distributive  Education.  The  preemployment  program  should  be 
further  developed  under  both  the  George -Barden  and  the  Vocational 
Education  acts.  The  distributive  education  program  has  not  grown 
in  the  past  as  it  should,  partly  because  of  the,  regulation  that  only 
employed  persons  could  be  enrolled.  However,  this  regulation  has 
been  eliminated  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  program 
will  now  begin  to  grow  at  a much  more  rapid  pace  than  it  has  in  past 

years. 

• Office  Education.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  provides  financial 
support  for  th^ffice  education  area  and  permits  prime  attention  to 
be  given  to  building  office  education  programs  for  specific  entry  jobs 
for  both  high  school  and  junior  college  students. 

• Business  Data  Processing.  Although  the  increase  in  enrollment  in 
business  data  processing  programs  has  been  phenomenal,  only  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  meeting  the  training  needs  in  this  field. 
Programs  must  be  kept  up  to  date  despite  the  rapid  changes  taking 
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place  in  the  use  of  data  processing  machines.  Some  less  sophisticated 
educational  programs  may  be  offered  in  the  high  schools,  while  junior 
college  programs  may  become  more  technical.  In  the  years  ahead 
there  will  be  increasing  need  for  close  articulation  between  high  school 
and  junior  college  programs. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  Enrollments  in  programs 
conducted  under  MDTA  have  increased  over  170  percent  during  the 
past  year.  The  new  challenge  in  this  program  will  be  to  develop 
training  programs  which  combine  basic  education  with  occupational 
preparation.  More  and  more  referrals  from  the  Department  of 
Employment  require  such  training.  A coordinated  method  of  evaluation 
is  also  needed,  in  order  to  design  effective  program  improvements. 

Leadership.  The  State  Department  of  Education  has  responsibility 
to  provide  leadership  in  developing  realistic  business  education  pro- 
grams for  California.  Interpretation  of  the  various  federal  acts  is 
an  important  part  of  this  leadership  role,  but  leadership  must  be 
more  than  this.  School  districts  should  be  encouraged  to  experiment 
with  new  programs  and  new  methods.  The  Bureau  of  Business  Edu- 
cation should  continually  be  working  on  the  new  frontiers  of  business 
education.  Since  the  Bureau  is  definitely  understaffed  to  meet 
responsibilities  for  supervision  of  the  four  federally  aided  programs, 
application  has  been  made  for  more  staff  personnel.  With  the  knowledge 
that  the  business  occupations  offer  the  greatest  promise  for  near 
full  employment  in  the  face  of  growing  unemployment,  especially 
among  youth,  the  future  of  business  education  in  California  promises 
to  be  exciting  and  challenging. 


HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 


DOROTHY  M.SCHNELL 
STATE  SUPERVISOR 




CHANGE  AND  ITS  IMPACT 

The  responsibility  of  home  economics  education  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
great.  And  to  meet  this  responsibility,  the  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education 
is  emphasizing  the  importance  of  keeping  the  home  economics  program  designed 
to  meet  society's  needs.  As  a result  of  this  emphasis,  California  schools  have 
developed  outstanding  programs  of  home  economic  education.  These  programs 
are  of  two  types:  (1)  to  prepare  youth  and  adults  for  responsibilities  as  home- 
makers and  parents;  and  (2)  to  prepare  youth  and  adults  for  entry  level  jobs 
that  require  home  economics  skills  and  knowledge. 


Management  of  time,  energy,  and  money  in  conducting  their  homes  is  important 
to  all  homemakers  and  of  major  importance  to  all  who  are  also  employed  in 
occupations  outside  the  home.  The  patterns  of  life  common  to  our  time  demand 
training  for  youth  and  adults  who  will  need  to  mesh  family  life  and  child  care 
with  gainful  employment.  Therefore,  the  focus  of  attention  upon  homemaking 
education  has  increased  throughout  the  state.  The  total  enrollments  in  home- 
making  education  classes  has  increased  as  has  the  number  of  classes.  The 
number  of  classes  in  courses  designed  especially  for  seniors  has  increased 
phenomenally.  Courses  designed  to  prepare  youth  and  adults  for  entry-level 
jobs  related  to  home  economics  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  during 
1964-65. 

CONTEXT  AND  GOALS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 


Home  economics  education  in  California  secondary  schools  consists  of  two 
distinct  programs.  The  concept  of  two  programs  - -one  training  youth  and  adults 
for  the  job  of  homemaker,  and  one  training  youth  and  adults  for  gainful  employ- 
ment--has  resulted  from  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

The  goal  of  vocational  education  furthered  by  both  the  Smith -Hughes  and  the 
George -Barden  acts  is  to  prepare  youth  and  adults  "for  useful  employment." 
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Table  1 


Comparison  of  Selected  Characteristics  of  the  Two  Programs 
in  Home  Economics  Education  Offered  by  California  Schools 


Program: 
Training  for  job 
of  homemaker 


Smith-Hughes,  George - 
Barden  actsj  "Useful 
employment' 


If 


Improved  skill  as  a 
homemaker 

Every  person 


All  areas  of  homemaking 
education 

Credentialed  teacher 


Semester,  year,  or 
several  years 

Sufficient  for  personal 
benefit  as  family 
member 

None 


Characteristic 


-LEGISLATIVE- 
GOALS 


-PURPOSE- 


-PARTICIPANTS- 
-CURRICULUM- 
•INSTRUCTOR- 


-DURATiON- 
— DEPTH- 


-PLACEMENT- 
SERVICES 


Program: 


'raining  for 
gainful  employment 


Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963:  "Gainful 
employment" 

Wage -earning 


Trainees  for  specific 
entry-level  jobs 

Specific  information  and 
skills  for  the  job 

Credentialed  teacher 
with  occupational 
competence 

Determined  by  job 
requirements 

Sufficient  to  attain 
specific  job  standards 


School,  state  agency,  or 
advisory  committee 
members 


Desirable,  difficult 


-EVALUATION- 


Essential 
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Programs  in  homemaking  education  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for  the 
iob  of  homemaker  were  thus  made  essential.  These  programs  provide 
opportunity  for  the  individual  to  gain  personal  benefits  and.  as  a result,  to 
strengthen  his  home  and  family  life. 

The  goal  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  is  "to  prepare  persons  for 
gainful  employment"  and,  in  the  case  of  home  economics  education,  „ 

recognized^occupations  that  utilize  home  economics  subject  matter  and  skills. 

A comparative  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two  programs  in  home 
economics  education  offered  by  California  schools  reveals  the  characteristic 
differences  in  the  programs  (see  Table  1). 

STATEWIDE  SERVICES 

In  addition  to  supervising  vocational  homemaking  education  prog  ranis  offered 
by  the  high  schools  and  in  classes  for  adults  and  directly  assisting  schools  to 
dLelop  both  homemaking  education  and  gainful  employment  education  programs, 
the  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education  provides  certain  other  exceedingly 
imnortant  services.  These  include  conducting  workshops  and  mservice  pro- 
grams for  homemaking  teachers;  cooperating  with  consultant  and  resource 
nersonnel  of  school  districts  and  offices  of  county  superintendents  of  schools, 
working  with  advisory  groups;  participating  in  state  vocational  education 
conferences;  and  developing  and  distributing  publications,  articles,  curriculum 
guides,  course  outlines,  and  manuals.  The  bureau  also  participates  school 
evaluations  and  accreditations  and  provides  consultant  services  in  the  planning 
of  school  facilities  for  homemaking  departments. 

activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education  during  the  year  1964-65  are 
listed  in  Table  2. 

A YEAR  OF  PROGRESS 

Vocational  homemaking  education  continues  to  grow  in  California,  some 
aspects  of  the  total  growth  of  secondary  education,  vocational  homemaking 
education  maintains  the  same  annual  proportionate  relationship,  while  in  other 
aspects  it  is  increasing  noticeably. 

• • • Growth  in  Vocational  Homemaking 

In  1960,  30  percent  of  the  four-year  high  schools  in  CalHornia  offered  home- 
making  education  programs  that  qualified  as  vocational  homemaking  education, 
S 1962,  33-1/2  percent  of  the  schools;  and  in  1965,  37  percent  of  the  schools 
During  the  same  period,  the  number  of  home  economics  teachers  mcpased  at 
She  s-:r  rSe,  but  the  proportion  of  the  teachers  vo^^Jional  home- 
making  education  increased  from  approximately  25  percent  to  33  percent, 
there  was  a comparable  shift  of  enrollments  to  vocational  homemaking  educa- 

tion  classes  (see  Table  3). 


Table  2 


Educational  Services  and  Activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education,  1964-65 


Areas  of  service  or  activity 

Duration 
in  days 

Location 

Attendance 

Child  Development  and  Family 
Relationships 

Workshop:  Child  Develop- 

Long  Beach  State  College 

35 

ment 

10 

Principles  of  child  care 

8 

Ramona  High  School,  River- 

side 

26 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

New  developments  in  textiles 

.5 

Sierra  High  School,  Whittier 

104 

New  developments  in  textiles 

.5 

Fresno 

76 

"What's  New  With  Pellon?" 
Use  and  care  of  manmade 

.5 

Fresno 

32 

fibers  for  the  home 

.5 

Sacramento 

140 

Social,  cultural,  and  eco- 

Luther Burbank  Senior  High 

nomic  aspects  of  clothing 

2 

School,  Sacramento 

87 

Modern  fibers  and  fabrics 

1 

Chico 

52 

Curriculum  Development  and 
Revision 

Curriculum  revision 

3 

Oceanside -Carlsbad  Union 

High  School  District 

68 

Curriculum  revision 

.5 

Escondido  High  School 

5 

Curriculum  revision 

1 

Norte  Vista  High  School, 

Riverside 

24 

Curriculum  development 

.5 

Alvord  Unified  School  District 

8 

Recent  developments  in  home- 

El  Capitan  High  School, 

making  education 

.5 

Lakeside 

11 

Curriculum  development 

.5 

Indio 

7 

Objectives  in  homemaking 

Fresno 

8 

education  programs 
Reimbursement  standards  for 

.5 

Fresno 

8 

home  economics  education 

(new  homemaking  teachers) 
Standards  for  homemaking 

.5 

San  Diego  Unified  School 

programs 

.5 

District 

75 

Junior  high  home  making 

Cucamonga  Elementary 

education 

.5 

School  District 

12 

Problems  and  progress  in 

San  Diego 

10 

home  making  education 

.5 

Table  2 — Continued 


Areas  of  service  or  activity 

Duration 
in  days 

Location 

Attendance 

Curriculum  Development  and 
Revision 

Concept  approach  to  home 
economics  curriculum 
development 

10 

Chico  State  College 

12 

Developments  in  home 
economics  subject  matter 

Education  for  Gainful  Employ- 
ment 

1 

Chico  State  College 

28 

Workshop;  Meeting  Occupa- 
tional Needs  Through 
Homemaking  Education 

3 

Fresno  State  College 

66 

Interpretation  of  VEA 

.5 

Kern  County  Union  High 
School  District, 
Bakersfield 

21 

Workshop  for  administrators 
on  possible  vocational 
education  programs 

.5 

San  Diego 

60 

VEA  and  home  economics 
Workshop  for  teachers: 

.5 

San  Diego  State  College 

21 

VEA 

.5 

Ventura 

62 

Workshop:  VEA 

.5 

Riverside 

25 

Homemaking  Education  and 

Barstow  High  School 

8 

VEA 

.5 

Los  Angeles  County 
Guidance  Conference: 
VEA 

.25 

Los  Angeles 

50 

CASCD  section  meeting;  VEA 
and  Guidance  in  Home 
Economics 

.5 

Anaheim 

8 

VEA  nursing  aide  program 

.5 

Artesia  High  School 

4 

VEA 

.5 

Santa  Barbara 

8 

Workshop  for  staff  of  South 
Bay  Union  High  School 
District:  Possible  VEA 
Projects  Related  to  Home 
Economics  and  Procedures 
to  Develop 

.5 

Los  Angeles 

6 

Workshop  for  staff  of  Garden 
Grove  Union  High  School 
District:  Possible  VEA 
Projects  Related  to  Home 
Economics  and  Procedures 
to  Develop 

.5 

Los  Angeles 

4 
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Table  2— Continued 


Areas  of  service  or  activity 

Duration 
in  days 

Location 

Attendance 

Education  for  Gainful  Employ- 

ment 

VEA  and  home  economics 

.25 

Mt.  San  Antonio  Jr.  College 

2 

VEA  program  development 

Office  of  Los  Angeles  County 

for  high  schools  in  Los 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

4 

Angeles  County 

.25 

Workshop:  Focus  on  Gain- 

Los  Angeles  Trade  Tech 

ful  Employment  in  Home- 

Junior  College 

40 

making  Education 

.25 

Home  economics  gainful 

Office  of  Alameda  County 

employment  programs  in 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Alameda  County 

.5 

Hayward 

60 

VEA 

1 

Imperial  County,  El  Centro 

15 

Extension  course:  Training 

Riverside 

41 

for  Occupations  Utilizing 

Home  Economics 

10 

VEA  applications  information 

1 

Office  of  Ventura  County 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

15 

VEA  applications  information 

.5 

Office  of  San  Luis  Obispo 

X X 

County  Superintendent  of 

Schools 

25 

VEA  applications  information 

1 

Office  of  Santa  Barbara 

X X 

County  Superintendent  of 

Schools 

25 

VEA  applications  information 

.5 

Office  of  Riverside  County 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

36 

VEA 

.5 

Riverside  Unified  School 

District 

23 

VEA  and  homemaking  education 

.5 

San  Diego 

9 

Professional  Staff  of  Schools 

in  San  Diego  County 

VEA  and  home  economics 

.5 

Buena  Park  High  School 

60 

.5 

San  Jose  State  College 

88 

.5 

California  State  Polytechnic 

College 

24 

.5 

University  of  California, 

Santa  Barbara 

43 

.5 

Redwood  City  High  School 

25 

.5 

Oakland  High  School 

44 

.5 

Sacramento 

41 

1 

Chico 

26 

.5 

Colton  High  School 

31 

.5 

San  Diego 

27 

.5 

Julian  High  School 

9 
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Table  2 — Continued 


Areas  of  service  or  activity 

Duration 

Location 

Attendance 

in  days 

Family  Finance 

Foods  and  nutrition 

"Sound  Nutrition --the  Answer 

Sacramento 

38 

to  Quackery" 

Nutrition  for  homemaking 

. 5 

El  Centro 

16 

teachers 

1 

San  Luis  Obispo  Junior  High 

Refresher  in  nutrition 

1 

95 

School 

"Entertaining  with  a Flair" 

1 

Pacific  Grove  High  School 

90 

Management:  Equipment 
Refresher  in  Home  Electrical 

North  Salinas  High  School 

77 

Appliances 

Workshop:  Gas  Appliances; 

.5 

Sacramento 

69 

Decorating  the  Home  with 

Light;  Soaps  and  Detergents 
for  Better  Laundering;  The 

Right  Pots  and  Pans 
Selection  and  management  in 

. 5 

Sacramento 

83 

the  use  of  electrical  equip- 
ment 

.5 

Senior  Homemaking  Education 

Curriculum  development  in 

California  State  Polytechnic 

senior  homemaking 

5 

College,  San  Luis  Obispo 

7 

Workshop:  Psychosociological 

California  State  Polytechnic 

35 

Dynamics  of  Marriage  and 
Family  Life  Education 

5 

College,  San  Luis  Obispo 
University  of  California, 

80 

Extension  course:  Adolescent 

Values  in  an  Open  Society 

5 

Davis 

Stimulating  Instructional 
Leadership 

Advanced  Economics  Related 

Fresno  State  College 

19 

to  Teaching  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics--Family  Finance 

9 

Whittier  High  School 

17 

Recent  developments  in  home- 

making  education 

.25 

Santa  Ana  Valley  High  School 

16 

.25 

.25 

Huntington  Beach  Union  High 

12 

School  District 

.25 

Palmdale  High  School,  Lan- 

i 

caster 

7 

ERIC 
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Table  2- -Continued 


Areas  of  service  or  activity 

Duration 
in  days 

Location 

Attendance 

Stimulating  Instructional 

Leadership 

"New  Paths  for  Home 

Cupertino  High  School 

9 

Economics" 

.25 

"New  Paths  for  Home 

Ventura 

20 

Economics" 

.25 

"New  Paths  for  Home 

Santa  Cruz  County  school 

Economics" 

.25 

districts 

7 

Seminar:  "New  Paths  for 

Palo  Alto  Unified  School 

Home  Economics" 

1 

District,  Sunnyvale 

15 

Vocational  education  class 

California  State  Polytechnic 

for  General  Administrative 

College,  San  Luis  Obispo 

50 

Credential  candidates:  "New 

Paths  for  Home  Economics" 

.25 

Preview  of  the  film  on  home- 

University  of  Southern 

making  education  produced  by 

California,  Los  Angeles 

400 

Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation: 

Keys  to  the  Future 

.5 

Workshop:  Programmed 

California  State  Polytechnic 

instruction 

10 

College,  San  Luis  Obispo 

6 

Home  economists  in  business 

Office  of  Alameda  County 

who  offer  educational 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

services 

.5 

Hayward 

30 

"Relating  FHA  Experiences 

Asilomar,  Pacific  Grove 

240 

to  Program  Planning  in  the 

Homemaking  Program" 

.5 

Monthly  meeting  for  local 

Los  Angeles 

8 

supervisors  of  homemaking 

education,  Los  Angeles 

County:  "Current  Happenings 

of  Concern  to  Homemaking 

Education: 

4 

County  teachers'  organization 

San  Diego 

11 

meeting 

.5 

Workshop:  Topics  in  home 

Fresno  State  College 

8 

economics;  evaluation  of 

home  economics 

15 



Table  3 


Vocational  Homemaking  Education  in  California  High  Schools 

1960-61—1964-65 


Category 

School  year 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

High  schools 

Number  maintaining  grades  nine 
through  twelve 

914 

951 

959 

991 

1,019 

Number  maintaining  vocational 
homemaking  programs 

282 

296 

312 

355 

376 

Percent  of  schools  maintaining 
vocational  home  making 
programs 

30 

31 

33 

37 

37 

Homemaking  teachers  (high  school) 


Number  teaching  homemaking 
education 

2,274 

2,297 

2,265 

2,441 

2,544 

Number  teaching  vocttional 
homemaking  education 

544 

565 

609 

709 

757 

Percent  of  teachers  teaching 
vocational  homemaking 
education 

24 

25 

28 

29 

33 

Classes  in  homemaking  education  taught  in  schools  maintaining  vocational  homemaking 
education  programs 


Number  of  classes  in  Home- 
making  I 

969 

988 

1,018 

1,215 

*1,077 

Number  of  classes  in  Home- 
making  11 

541 

548 

570 

596 

* 594 

Number  of  classes  in  Home- 
making  111 

305 

319 

320 

368 

* 342 

Number  of  classes  in  Home- 
making IV 

114 

142 

127 

122 

* 153 

Number  of  classes  in  Senior 
Homemaking 

172 

170 

208 

249 

316 

Enrollment  in  grades  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve 


All  students  (female  and  male) 

785,244 

850,943 

931,864 

1,014,316 

1,063,229 

Percent  in  vocational  home- 

making  education 

6.  18 

5.91 

5.74 

6.  14 

6.86 

All  female  students 

384,949 

416,988 

455,049 

496,159 

518,  094 

Percent  in  vocational  home- 

making education 

12 

12 

12 

12 

14 

Enrollment  in  vocational  homemaking  education — grades  r 

line,  ten,  eleven,  and  t 

welve 

All  students  (female  and  male) 
Female  students 
Male  students 

48,557 

47,607 

950 

50,346 

49,591 

755 

53,565 

52,492 

1,073 

62,322 

61,217 

1,105 

72,982 

71,761 

1,221 

^Number  of  classes  reported  by  278  of  the  376  schools  offering  vocational  homemaking 
programs 
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• • • Senior  Homemaking 

The  most  significant  development  in  the  vocational  home  economics  education 
program  during  1964-65  was  the  55  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  classes 
in  Senior  Homemaking.  This  was  the  greatest  increase  since  1956,  when  the 
bureau  began  promoting  Senior  Homemaking;  however,  enrollments  in  this 
course  have  been  increasing  steadily  since  the  1961-62  school  year.  This 
growth  has  been  due  in  large  part  to  increased  school  enrollment,  the 
reputation  of  the  course,  and  inservice  education  of  teachers, 

A.dditional  reimbursement  for  courses  in  Senior  Homemaking  has  been  part  of 
California’s  vocational  homemaking  education  program  since  1956-57.  However, 
it  should  be  noted  that  there  had  been  a gradual  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  offering  such  courses  before  this  reimbursement  was  provided. 
Apparently  the  spurt  in  1964-65  resulted  more  from  the  reputation  of  the  course 
and  inservice  teacher  education  than  from  the  additional  reimbursement. 

True,  it  has  been  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  classes  in  every  subject 
to  accommodate  the  enlarged  enrollment,  but  the  extent  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  classes  for  elective  courses,  such  as  Senior  Homemaking,  depends 
to  a great  extent  upon  the  reputation  of  the  courses.  This  good  reputation  has 
been  furthered  by  the  teachers  being  helped  to  plan  the  course  and  to  gain 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  use  proven  and  productive  instructional  techniques. 
The  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education  has  helped  teachers  to  make  these 
advances  by  conducting  workshops  devoted  to  the  best  practices  in  Senior 
Homemaking,  The  first  of  these  workshops  was  conducted  in  the  summer  of 
1963  and  others  throughout  the  1963-64  school  year. 

Growth  of  Senior  Homemaking  in  Schools  Without  Vocational  Homemaking 
Programs , Senior  Homemaking  is  offered  by  many  schools  that  do  not  main- 
tain vocational  homemaking  programs  as  well  as  by  schools  that  maintain  such 
programs.  Since  data  regarding  curricular  offerings  are  collected  from  all 
California  high  schools  only  once  each  five  years  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  the  number  of  schools  that  begin  offering  a particular  course  in 
the  intervening  years  must  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  past  rate  of  growth. 
By  the  next  data  collection  time  (1966-67),  it  is  estimated  that  279  schools, 
or  39  percent  of  the  schools  with  twelfth  grades,  will  be  offering  a course  in 
Senior  Homemaking.  In  contrast,  only  13.5  percent  of  the  schools  with 
twelfth  grades  were  offering  Senior  Homemaking  when  data  were  collected  in 
1956-57.  Both  the  present  statistics  and  the  projected  statewide  growth  of 
Senior  Homemaking  indicate  that  inservice  teacher  education,  studies,  and 
evaluation  should  be  continued  by  the  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education, 

Future  of  Senior  Homemaking.  The  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education  identified 
the  need  for  courses  especially  designed  for  seniors  through  a statewide  study, 
made  ten  years  ago,  in  which  student  opinion  regarding  interest  in  homemaking 
education  was  collected.  This  study  showed  that  more  students  in  the  twelfth 
grade  than  in  the  ninth  grade  were  interested  in  courses  that  included  instruction 
in  (1)  preparation  for  marriage;  (2)  furnishing  a home;  (3)  care  and  training 
of  children;  and  (4)  saving  time,  energy,  and  money  in  the  conduct  of  the  home. 
As  a result  of  this  study,  the  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education  encouraged 
high  schools  to  offer  such  a course,  and  many  of  the  schools  did.  As  these 


courses  grew  both  in  number  and  enrollment  “‘I  developed 
renutations  other  groups. including  members  of  the  State  Legislatui 
concerned  ;ith  instabilities  in  family  life  in  California,  expressed  interest  m 
having  a higher  percent  of  all  students  prepare  for  marriage  and  family 

responsibilities , 

The  increased  enrollments,  administrative  and  community  support,  and  teacher 
ol^rticSn  education  for  Senior  Homemaking  are  all  indications 

that  thfs  course  meets  a need  that  youth  identified  and  that  has  been  growing 
rapidly  since  1955. 

• • • Home  Projects 

Proiects  related  to  clothing  and  textiles  and  to  foods  and  nutritmn  continue  to 
lead  the  1 St  of  home  projects  selected  by  students.  Next  in  order  are  housing 
and  home  furnishings!  child  development,  and  home  management  projects 

(see  Table  4). 

Discussions  or  talks  with  parents  continue  to  be  employed  by  homemaking 
teachers  as  the  means  of  checking  o i students;’ progress  withthe^r  home^^^^^ 
Contemporary  life  in  California  precludes  the  sole  use  of  the  tin^  ® ^ 

home  visitation  plan  for  teacher  supervision  of  home  projects. 
calls  scheduled  conferences,  and  impromptu  talks  with  parents  at  school 
events  and  in  d%- to -day  community  meetings  have  to  be  relied  upon  by  teachers 
L ways  of  keeping  informed  regarding  students-  progress  with  projects  and 
determining  when  home  visitations  are  essential  (see  lable  o), 

• • • Gainful  Employment  Education 

A second  program  in  home  economics  was  launched  in  California  during  the 
1964-65  school  year--that  of  training  students  for  gainful  employment  in 
o!ciations  in  w^ch  knowledge  of  home  economics  and  facility  i"  as  mg  home 
economics  skills  are  valuable  assets.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
provided  the  stimulus  for  this  kind  of  occupational  training  program  in  ig 
schools,  junior  colleges,  and  adult  schools. 

In  the  first  year  (1964-65)  that  VEA  funds  were  made  available  under  Public 
Law  88-210;  a total  of  29  applications  for  occupational  ^''^ming  projects 
related  to  home  economics  were  approved  in  California.  (Df  this  num  e 
were  designed  to  train  for  specific  entry-level  jobs,  and  six  for  curriculum 
SJS  and  studies  preparatory  to  offering  occupational  training  programs 

related  to  home  economics. 

The  majority  of  the  gainful  employment  programs  vere  in  food  service  ^raini^ng 
for  entry-level  jobs  in  bakeries,  coffee  shops,  cafeterias,  diners,  hotels,  and 
restaurants.  The  programs  varied  in  the  jobs  for  which  training  was  provided, 
including  such  specifically  identified  jobs  as  waiter,  waitress 

dishwasher  busboy,  hostess,  salad-maker  baker  s helper.  n j • 

food  service  programs  are  of  two  years’  duration,  and  students  enrolled  in 
them  will  not  be  seeking  employment  until  they  have  completed  the  secon 
year  of  training. 
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Table  4 


Vocational  Homemaking  Education  Home  Projects 

1960-61—1964-65 


Number  of  projects 

conducted 

Type  of  project 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Child  development 

6,158 

8,395 

8,566 

9,389 

9,434 

Clothing  and  textiles 

23,659 

24,633 

26,310 

30,927 

33,111 

Foods  and  nutrition 

19,209 

21,719 

22,395 

27,481 

28,016 

Family  health 

2,214 

3,063 

2,860 

4,411 

3,141 

Family  relationships 

3,261 

5,239 

4,547 

6,582 

6,581 

Housing  and  home 
furnishings 

9,021 

10,379 

11,060 

13,692 

13,759 

Home  management 

5,240 

7,361 

7,160 

10,059 

8,731 

Total 

68,762 

80,789 

82,898 

102,541 

102,773 

Table  5 


Supervision  and  Evaluation  of  Vocational  Homemaking 
Education  Home  Projects 
1960-61--1964-65 


Supervision  and  evaluation 
procedure 

Number  of  times  employed 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Teacher  -parent  -student 
conferences 

At  student’s  home 

3,223 

3,274 

3,277 

3,183 

3,258 

At  school  or  other 
locations 

9,326 

10,026 

10,109 

12,200 

11,126 

By  telephone 

4,550 

4,993 

4,750 

4,953 

5,634 

Total 

17,099 

18,293 

18,136 

20,336 

20,018 
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The  Food  Service  Training  Program 
at  Pacific  High  School  in  San 
Leandro  varies  with  the  job 
skills  required. 


The  second  largest  number  of  projects  approved  were  for  programs  designed 
for  training  homemaker  assistants.  This  training  included  general  cleaning, 
child  care,  laundry,  care  of  clothing,  and  general  assistance  to  homemakers. 
Teachers  in  this  program  worked  cooperatively  with  the  homemakers  in  the 
area  served  by  the  school  who  made  their  home  available  for  the  students  to 
have  appropriate  preemployment  experience. 

Other  gainful  employment  programs  offered  in  high  schools  included  training 
for  workers  in  child-care  services,  commercial  clothing  service  workers, 
workers  in  centers  for  the  aged,  child  day-care -center  assistants,  and  nursing 
aides.  The  course  in  Commercial  Clothing  Services  was  designed  to  develop 
marketable  entry-level  skills  which  would  provide  job  opportunities  in  retail 
shops,  in  pattern  departments  or  stock  departments  of  stores,  and  in  dry 
cleaning  shops  as  tackers,  seamstresses,  counter  attendants,  hand  pressers, 
or  markers.  Instruction  was  also  directed  toward  employment  in  homes  to 
maintain,  repair,  and  alter  clothing.  Programs  for  child-care-center  workers 
were  designed  to  train  students  in  the  skills  needed  for  employment  as  teachers 
assistants,  assistants  to  a day-care-center  worker,  or  child  care  in  the  home. 

During  1965-66  these  first  gainful  employment  programs  are  being  evaluated. 
This  evaluation  will  reveal  the  number  of  students  who  participated  in  the 
programs  and  secured  employment  as  a result  of  the  training  they  received. 

In  June,  1965,  a total  of  58  schools  submitted  applications  for  occupational 
training  programs  related  to  home  economics  that  were  to  be  conducted  in  the 

1965-66  school  year. 
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• • • MDTA  Projects 


Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  projects  in  which  home  economics 
subject  matter  and  skills  were  taught  as  preparation  for  gainful  employment 
were  continued  as  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education  activities.  The  number 
of  such  programs  conducted  in  1964-65  was  greater  than  it  was  in  1963-64  and 
apparently  will  continue  to  increase.  The  State  Department  of  Employment 
has  requested  that  training  be  provided  in  the  occupations  of  motel  maid, 
home  health  aide,  home  attendant,  housekeeper,  companion  to  the  elderly, 
general  maid,  and  cafeteria  worker.  Some  of  these  training  programs  have 
been  completed,  while  others  are  either  currently  in  operation  or  in  the  process 
of  being  established  through  school  districts. 

Several  of  the  requests  for  MDTA  training  projects  received  in  1964-65  were 
multioccupational;  that  is,  they  included  provisions  for  meeting  the  training 
requirements  for  each  of  two  or  more  occupations.  For  example,  an  employ- 
ment office  in  one  metropolitan  area  included,  in  one  proposed  project, 
training  for  housekeepers,  maids,  home  health  aides,  and  companions  to  the 
elderly. 
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A 1/4  inch  scale  figure  is  used  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
designing  and  drafting  patterns  at  a recent  inservice  meeting 
for  clothing  teachers  in  Sacramento. 


Trained  housekeepers  are  quickly  absorbed  into  the  labor  market, and  it  is 
difficult  to  complete  follow-up  of  the  trainees  and,  thus,  evaluation  of  the 
training  program.  Persons  trained  in  the  housekeeper  occupation  are  in 
constant  demand,  but  recr  lilment  of  trainees  continues  to  be  a problem. 

There  is  need  for  home  health  aides,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  proposals 
received.  Some  localities  have  requested  that  as  many  as  10  or  12  classes 
be  conducted  to  train  the  health  aides  needed  to  meet  employment  demands. 
Recruitment  of  trainees  for  these  classes  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  is  for  classes 

in  housekeeper  occupations. 

• • • Adult  Education 

TUa  lar’o-ckct  niimhpr  of  classes  for  adults  in  homemaking  education  continues 


Inservice  teacher  education  activities  arranged  by  the  Bureau  of  Homeniaking 
Education  for  teachers  of  adult  homemaking  classes  continued  to 
topics  connected  with  the  teaching  of  clothing  construction.  During  the  1964-65 
school  year,  a total  of  747  teachers  attended  ten  inservice  meetings  held  in 
three  manor  geographic  centers  for  teachers  of  clothing  in  adult  homemaking 
education.  Some  outstanding  presentations  on  clothing  construction  were  made 
by  representatives  of  nationally  known  companies.  Inservice  workshops  in 
clothing  construction  continue  to  be  in  demand. 


Table  6). 


A very  successful  play  school  is 
conducted  in  Clovis  High  School 
while  parents  meet  with  elemen- 
tary  teachers  in  prekinder- 


garten sessions . 
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Table  6 

Adult  Homemaking  Education  Courses 
1960-61—1964-65 


Number  of  classes  conducted 


Course  emphasis 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Child  development 

682 

603 

582 

614 

616 

Clothing  and  textiles 

1,207 

1,227 

1,192 

1,182 

1,258 

Family  health 

13 

18 

10 

13 

10 

Family  relationships 

59 

57 

58 

47 

89 

Foods  and  nutrition 

48 

57 

67 

57 

54 

Home  management 

26 

19 

15 

16 

18 

Home  furnishings 

136 

130 

116 

127 

137 

Total 

2,171 

2,111 

2,040 

2,058 

2,182 

Table  7 

Adult  Homemaking  Education  Enrollments 
and  Teachers  Employed  in  Programs 
1960-61—1964-65 


Category 

Number  enrolled 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Students  enrolled 

Female 

94,887 

94,170 

88,787 

95,954 

-45,624 

Male 

4,011 

3,908 

3,377 

3,340 

* 1,529 

Total 

98,898 

98,078 

92,164 

99,294 

>!‘47,153 

Teachers  employed 

Total 

850 

707 

834 

855 

916 

^Reduced  enrollment  figure  produced  by  new  accounting  procedure  does  not  show 
the  picture  in  relation  to  other  enrollment  figures. 
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• • • The  Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation  Projects 

For  more  than  a decade  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation  has  made  financial 
assistance  available  for  classroom  instructional  projects  in  schools  that  main- 
tain vocational  homemaking  programs.  This  assistance  has  often  been  used 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  some  part  of  the  homemaking  department  or 
rooms  in  the  school,  or  to  prepare  materials  for  a temporary  nursery  school 
to  enable  high  school  youth  to  observe  and  work  with  young  children,  A few 
schools  have  used  the  assistance  to  provide  outdoor  living  areas;  a few,  to 
finance  luncheons  to  which  key  community  people  were  invited  to  hear  students 
describe  what  they  were  doing  and  learning  in  their  homemaking  classes. 
However,  in  only  one  year  since  1960  have  more  than  4 percent  of  the  schools 
with  vocational  homemaking  programs  financed  projects  with  funds  from  this 
foundation  (see  Table  8), 


Table  8 

Sears,  Roebuck  Classroom  Projects  Conducted  in  Schools 
Offering  Vocational  Homemaking  Programs 
1960-61—1964-65 


Type  of  project 

Number  of  projects  conducted 

Total 

1960-61 

(282 

schools) 

1961-62 

(296 

schools) 

1962-63 

(312 

schools) 

1963-64 

(355 

schools) 

1964-65 

(376 

schools) 

Interior  decoration 

8 

10 

2 

5 

4 

29 

Play  school 

3 

10 

5 

3 

3 

24 

Public  relations 

2 

1 

3 

Teaching  aids 

1 

1 

2 

Grounds  beautification 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

Civil  defense  or  family 
health 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Consumer  education 

1 

1 

Total 

12 

26 

11 

10 

11 

70 

Percent  of  schools 

4 

9 

4 

3 

3 

• • • Future  Homemakers  of  America 

A chapter  of  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  may  be  organized  in  any  high 
school  that  maintains  a homemaking  education  program.  The  number  of 
chapters  (approximately  280)  and  the  number  of  members  (approximately 
9,000)  have  remained  approximately  constant  (see  Table  9). 


Table  9 

Chapters  and  Members  of  Future  Homemakers  of  America 

1960-61—1964-65 


Unit 

Number 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Chapters 

279 

272 

280 

283 

280 

Members 

9,354 

9,452 

8,824 

8,780 

8,273 

Scholarship  Program.  One  of  the  FHA  state  projects  is  the  provision  of  a 
scholarship  fund  for  members  who  graduate  and  wish  to  continue  to  study  home 
economics  in  college.  The  California  Young  Homemakers  Association  also 
makes  funds  available  for  this  purpose.  Favorite  Foods  Recipes,  Inc.,  began 
to  make  an  annual  scholarship  grant  available  to  the  California  Future  Home- 
makers Association  in  1964-65.  In  addition,  an  anonymous  donor  has  made 
funds  available  since  1957  for  former  FHA  scholarship  holders  to  complete 
their  college  training  as  homemaking  teachers. 

Scholarship  grants  awarded  by  the  statewide  FHA  organization  since  1960  have 
enabled  16  FHA  members  to  begin  their  study  of  home  economics  in  college; 
and  four,  to  complete  their  training  as  home  economics  teachers  (see  Table  10). 

• • • Community-Service  Project  Program 

Five  community-service  projects  designed  to  beautify  the  school  grounds 
were  approved  and  funded  during  1964-65  from  the  Sears,  Roebuck- Foundation 
grant  to  the  California  Association  of  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America. 

• tt  • Chapter  Service  Project 

A VISTA  volunteer  set  up  a program  in  a Spanish-American  colony  in  Parlier, 
Fresno  County,  to  help  95  Spanish -speaking  preschool  children  to  develop 
readiness  to  attend  school.  Each  of  several  classes  that  met  twice  weekly 
for  an  hour  in  the  local  elementary  school  after  regular  school  hours  enrolled 
from  six  to  ten  children.  Members  of  the  Parlier  FHA  chapter  worked  as 
”teacher-aide  teams"  to  assist  the  VISTA  volunteer.  The  program  was  devoted 
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Table  10 


Scholarships  Granted  by  Statewide  Organization 
of  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
1960-61--1964-65 


Number  of  scholarships  granted 


Unit 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Total 

Lower-division  freshman 

2 

4 

5 

3 

2 

16 

Upper-division  freshman 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

to  learning  the  use  of  books,  educational  games,  and  arts  and  crafts  materials 
and  participating  in  creative  play.  The  FHA  girls  gained  experience  in  teaching 
and  child  development  and  enriched  their  lives  by  participating  in  this  program. 

• • • Inservice  Teacher  Education 

Inservice  education  for  high  school  homemaking  teachers  was  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  Home  making  Education  in  workshops,  classes,  and  conferences. 

Of  these  projects,  13  were  devoted  to  instructional  leadership  procedures; 

37  to  education  for  gainful  employment;  13  to  curriculum  development;  6 to 
clothing  and  textiles;  4 to  management;  4 to  foods  and  nutrition;  3 to  senior 
homemaking  education;  and  2 to  child  development  and  family  relationships. 

In  addition,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  bureau  participated  in  locally  organized 
inservice  programs  and  aided  professional  organizations  to  develop  and  conduct 
inservice  meetings.  The  members  of  the  staff  also  visited  schools  to  assist 
them  with  their  inservice  education,  and  they  gave  any  assistance  they  could 
through  correspondence,  telephone  conversations,  and  conferences  with 
individual  teachers,  administrators,  and  curriculum  directors.  Each  year 
the  bureau  endeavors  to  provide  inservice  training  as  necessary  to  meet  needs 
for  such  training,  regardless  of  whether  the  need  is  limited  to  one  course  or 
reaches  into  many  or  all  phases  of  the  program. 

The  introduction  of  VEA  courses  to  prepare  high  school  youth  for  employment 
in  entry-level  jobs  in  which  home  economics  skills  and  knowledge  are  necessary 
resulted  in  the  burea  ^'s  maintaining  a major  effort  to  further  inservice  train- 
ing programs  for  teachers  of  the  classes.  A total  of  636  home  economics 
teachers  and  many  local  directors  of  vocational  education  attended  workshops, 
conferences,  and  meetings  held  for  this  purpose.  The  bureau  also  conducted 
20  meetings  at  central  locations  throughout  the  state  to  inform  home  economics 
supervisors  and  teachers  regarding  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and 
its  application  to  home  economics.  Workshops  were  conducted  on  topics  such 
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as  "Meeting  Occupational  Needs  Through  Homemaking  Education,  " 
Gainful  Employment  in  Homemaking  Education,  " and  "Training  for 
Utilizing  Home  Economics,  " 


"Focus  on 
Occupations 


Inservice  programs  for  teachers  in  the  gainful  employment  program  related 
to  home  economics  were  conducted  in  local  and  regional  meetings  and  in  two 
summer  workshops.  Participants  in  the  two  workshops  were  selected  senior 
high  school  and  junior  college  home  economics  teachers  who  received  tuition 
scholarships  from  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation,  The  workshop  held  in  San 
Francisco  was  attended  by  41  teachers;  the  one  held  in  Los  Angeles,  by  38 
teachers.  In  addition  to  conducting  these  workshops  for  teachers,  the  bureau 
also  conducted  a workshop  for  local  supervisors  of  homemaking  education. 


The  number  of  schools  applying  to  conduct  projects  in  gainful  employment 
education  related  to  home  economics  under  VEA  increased  from  29  in  the 
spring  of  1964  to  58  in  the  spring  of  1965,  This  increase  is  evidence  of  one 
value  of  the  meetings  and  workshops. 

Many  factors  play  a part  in  the  growth  of  new  programs  in  homemaking  educa- 
tion, but  school  administrators  report  that  the  inservice  education  opportunities 
provided  for  homemaking  teachers  by  the  bureau  are  of  major  importance  in 
improving  existing  programs  and  in  developing  new  ones.  An  ad  hoc  committee 
composed  of  school  administrators,  supervisors,  and  homemaking  teachers 
called  together  by  the  bureau  in  January,  1965,  recommended  that  funds  avail- 
able for  reimbursing  vocational  homemaking  education  programs  be  used 
primarily  for  inservice  education. 

The  bureau  held  an  inservice  education  meeting  for  all  home  economics  in- 
structional personnel  in  California  junior  colleges  in  the  spring  of  1965  in 
Fresno,  The  program  included  a panel  discussion  among  top-ranking  junior 
college  administrators,  group  discussions,  and  individual  presentations.  This 
was  the  first  state  meeting  of  junior  college  personnel  ever  held  by  the  bureau, 
but  others  will  be  held  in  the  future  because  the  participants  expressed  keen 
interest  in  the  ideas  presented  and  confidence  in  the  values  they  received, 

• • • Preservice  Teacher  Education 


A total  of  26  California  teacher  education  institutions  prepare  homemaking 
teachers.  In  addition,  many  who  have  done  their  college  work  in  institutions 
other  than  those  in  California  receive  credentials  through  direct  application 
to  the  Credentials  Office,  State  Department  of  Education, 

The  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education  aided  nine  teacher  education  institutions 
by  consulting  with  student  teachers  and  classes  in  home  economics  education 
regarding  the  various  phases  of  the  reimbursed  vocational  homemaking  programs 
being  offered  by  California  high  schools. 

Each  year  the  students  in  training  as  homemaking  teachers  at  each  teacher 
education  institution  are  invited  to  attend  the  annual  state  FHA  meeting,  held 
in  October,  and  to  set  up  an  exhibit  that  interprets  the  training  program  at 
their  college.  Both  the  number  of  exhibits  and  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance  have  increased  each  year. 


Students  preparing  as  homemaking  teachers  are  also  invited  to  attend  the 
spring  sectional  meetings  of  FHA,  In  1965,  a regional  supervisor  aske-  the 
Knts  at  one  of  the  ho\t  colleges  to  plan  and  ^-duct  a program  to^ 
traiaitie  program  events  in  the  life  of  a homemaking  teacher.  The  students 
accepteVthe^invitation  and  formed  a committee  to  work  with  the  supervisor 
and  the  FHA  section  program  planning 

interest  to  the  FHA  girls.  This  program,  which  was  primarily  devote 
demonstr^^^^^  the  students  viluable  experience,  for  as  poten  lal  FhA 

chapter  advisers,^  they  need  to  be  familiar  with  the  problems  encountered  in 
conducting  an  FHA  program  that  is  related  to  the  instructional  program  in 

homemaking  education. 

The  bureau's  major  effort  to  further  preservice  teacher  education  resulted  in 
a meeting  attended  by  the  chairmen  of  the  home  economics  departments  of 
all  California  teacher  education  institutions  and  the  teacher  educators  in  these 
Sartments  Preparation  programs  for  home  economics  teachers  and 
credential  requirements  were  studied. 

• • • Instructional  Materials 

Riirpan  of  Homemaking  Education  developed  and  distributed  the  following 
articles  in  1964-65:  "Gainful  Employment  Education  Relat^  to  Home  Economics 

in  California  Schools,  " which  first  appeared  in  the  Illinois  Teacher  of 

Economics,  a publication  of  the  University  of  "Home  i^conomf 

Defined  tor  Vocational  Education,  " published  in  California  Educatioru  T 
bureau  ^so  published  the  brochure,  "What  is  Senior  Momemaking  f^which 
was  financed  by  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation. 

• • • Experimental  Programs 

Training  Teaching  Aides.  An  experimental  program  designed  to  train  teaching 
mdes  wIs  iaroducgH-By-Tresno  City  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  1963-64 
school  year  and  continued  throughout  the  1964-65  school  year.  The  success 
onhL  program  was  determined  by  evaluating  the  work  of  the  students  as  they 
served*in  schoolrooms  as  teaching  aides.  The  results  of  the  evaluations 
revealed  wherein  changes  should  be  made  in  both  the  instructional  and  on-the 
job  phases  of  the  program.  And  they  also  made 

exceotionallv  strong  inservice  education  programs  for  teachers.  It  should  be 
noted  however,  that  the  program  was  highly  successful  and  that  Fresno  City 
Collie  L considering  the  establishment  of  a program  of  ®®°P® 

train  teaching  aides  for  service  in  situations  where  any  one  of  several  different 

subjects  is  taught. 

Merchandizing.  An  experimental  training  course  in  merchandizing,  started 

in  Hiram  WTTohnson  Senior  High  School,  Sacramento,  ®^^®  school 

Cipcond  semester  of  the  1963-64  school  year  was  continued  in  the  1964-65  school 
vear  ThS  couLe  was  designed  to  prepare  students  for  employment  in  entry- 
fevel  jobs  in  merchandizing.  Instruction  was  S^^®"  ^ 

and  a teacher  of  distributive  education  working  as  a team. 

course  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  will  be  retained  in  operation.  However, 
the  results  of  the  eval^^^^  have  revealed  wherein  improvements  in  the  content 
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of  the  course  aud  the  instructioual  procedure  are  needed. 

will  be  made  at  once,  and  others  will  then  be  made  as  need  for  them  is  revealea 
through  the  evaluation  procedures  that  will  be  continued  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  instructional  program. 

• • • Program  Interpretation  and  Promotion 

Publications.  The  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education  has  prepared 
Ld  pub-ITs-ESg  articles  dealing  with  the  salient  features  °“he  program  and 

worked  cooperatively  with  organizations  that  l^Uornia  high 

designed  to  promote  the  home  economics  programs  offered  by  California  mgn 

schools.  Clarification  and  interpretation  of  the  two  types  of 
economics  which  are  a part  of  vocational  education  was  accomplished  m part 
by  an  article  published  in  the  May,  1965,  issue  of  Californm  E^catip^ 
entitled  "Home  Economics  Defined  for  Vocational  Education.  O^er  phases 
of  the  state's  activities  in  gainful  employmei^  education  article 

economics  were  also  reported  in  California  Education  f ~ 

describing  experimental  work  done  in  a Fresno  high  School  under  the  sup 
vision  of  the  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education  on  the  training  of  homema  er 
assistants  was  published  in  the  January,  1965,  issue. 

An  article  oublished  in  the  Tllinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics_,  Vol.  Vm, 

No  4 1965,  described  the  sTatus  of  gainiui  employment  education  related  to 

home  economics  in  California  during  the  first  year  of  operation  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

A brochure  designed  to  interpret  and  promote  classes  in  Senior  Homemaking 
published  in  cooperation  with  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation  late  m the  spring 
of  1965.  The  brochure,  "What  is  Senior  Homemaking?  is  available  to  schools 
interested  in  developing  new  classes  for  seniors  and  to  schools  opei  ating 
classes  in  Senior  Homemaking  that  wish  to  interpret  the  course  to  school 
counselors  parents,  school  board  members,  and  others  who  are  interested 
and  may  profit  from  having  the  information.  The  brochure  will  also  be  used 
in  workshops  and  inservice  teacher  education  activities  to  explain  w ^ 
Homemaking  is  important,  who  may  enroll,  what  is  taught,  and  how  students 

and  parents  evaluate  these  classes. 

National  recognition  of.  and  commendatmn  for,  the  n 

"Space  and  Equipment  for  Homemaking  Education  in  California  High  Schools, 
har^icreased  this  year  after  it  came  to  the  attention  of  school  architects  in 
attenSancfat  naUonal  meetings.  Several  state  supervisors  of  homemaking 
education  requested  that  copies  be  sent  to  architects  working  on  large  school 

planning  developments. 

Publicized  Activities.  The  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education  encouraged 
California  high  schools  to  conduct  activities  that  were  designed  to  direct 

^Tention  to  tL  home  economics  program  and  helped  * YXre^Lonomics 

activities  might  be  published  to  inform  the  public  regarding  the  home  economics 

program. 
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The  home  economies  program  offered  by  California  schools  contains  many 
activities  that  merit  wide  publicity.  These  include  the  activities  of  local 
chapters  of  Future  Homemakers  of  America,  the  home  projects  related  to 
classroom  instruction,  and  many  others. 

The  staff  of  the  bureau  prepared  scripts  and  aided  in  organizing  members  of 
FHA  chapters  to  present  a daily  15-minute  program  during  FHA  week  on  radio 
station  KSLX  at  California  State  Polytechnic  College,  San  Luis  Obispo,  The 

KSLX  farm  reporter  said: 

It  was  a real  pleasure  working  with  the  leaders  and  students  from  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  and  using  my  farm  program  to  tell  the  public  about 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America, 

The  public  was  most  impressed,  not  only  by  the  information  about  such  a 
fine  organization  but  also  by  the  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  young  people  in 
FHA  and  the  far-reaching  opportunities  and  satisfaction  in  belonging  to  such 
an  organization,  I am  looking  forv/ard  to  this  again  next  year. 

The  gainful  employment  education  programs  related  to  home  economics  have 
received  much  publicity  through  local  newspapers,  primarily  because  they 
are  new  types  of  training  offered  for  the  first  time  within  school  districts,  but 
also  because  there  is  high  interest  currently  in  education  that  makes  people 
employable. 

Public  interest  in  occupational  training  is  also  stimulated  by  members  of  the 
advisory  committees  who  help  to  develop  training  courses  and  establish 
classes.  Committee  members  play  an  important  public  relations  role  in 
interpreting  and  promoting  training  classes  to  prospective  employers  and  to 
the  public  in  general, 

• • • Leadership 


Program  participation  at  two  national  meetings  and  at  several  kinds  of  state - 
level  professional  association  and  committee  meetings  provided  opportunities 
for  the  bureau  staff  to  describe  developments  related  to  home  economics. 

Staff  members  also  participated  on  two  interdepartmental  committees  which 
provided  opportunities  for  creative  work  this  year.  One  committee,  composed 
of  personnel  from  several  public  and  private  agencies  was  interested  in  the 
development  of  training  programs  for  homemaker  services.  The  other 
committee  composed  of  personnel  from  several  state  agencies  considered  a 
proposal  for  preparing  both  juvenile  and  adult  parolees  for  employment. 

The  advent  of  the  Vocational  Fducation  Act  of  1963  has  brought  about  a great 
need  for  individuals  and  groups  working  in  vocational  education  to  become 
acquainted  with  each  other's  programs;  the  occupation  of  "vocational  educator" 
has  arrived.  Few  persons  qualify  at  present,  because  most  persons  working 
in  vocational  education  have  been  based  in  one  area  of  specialization  and  know 
little  of  the  others.  For  homamaking  education,  this  situation  presents  a 
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Homemakers  Assistants  learn  to  prepare 
and  serve  refreshments  and  family 
meals  in  the  pilot  class  of 
McLane  High  School,  Fresno. 


challenging  and  important  opportunity.  The  work  of  explaining  thoroughly  the 
differences  between  the  program  of  homemaking  education  that  prepares  for 
the  job  of  homemaker  and  the  program  of  gainful  employment  education  that 
uses  home  economics  subject  matter  and  skills  to  prepare  youth  and  adults 
for  gainful  employment  in  recognized  occupations  was  both  informative  and 
promotional.  During  1964-65  more  colleagues  in  vocational  education,  more 
local  directors  of  vocational  education,  more  school  administrators  and 
counselors  than  ever  before  became  aware  of  the  kinds  of  educational  programs 
possible  within  the  home  economics  departments  of  the  school  districts. 

The  importance  of  training  youth  and  adults  for  the  job  of  homemaker  will 
always  remain  a prime  task  and  challenge  for  the  field  of  home  economics. 
Participation  of  home  economics  educators  in  gainful  employment  education 
has  begun  to  increase  the  sincere  interest  of  their  colleagues  in  vocational 
education  in  the  importance  of  training  in  homemaking  education  for  youth  and 
adults.  As  the  number  of  women  in  the  labor  force  continues  to  grow,  their 
need  for  training  for  the  dual  role  of  homemaker  and  wage  earner-  i"  increasingly 
evident.  Without  specific  knowledge  and  skills,  they  are  unable  to  hoid  jobs. 
Without  information  and  skills  in  homemaking,  they  find  it  very  difficult  to 
manage  their  homes,  families,  finances,  and  jobs  all  at  the  same  time, 

• • • Pilot  Programs 

Continually  the  staff  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education  are 
studying  the  best  use  of  available  vocational  education  funds.  During  1964-65, 
a staff  committee  was  assigned  to  study  the  effects  of  the  1956-57  revision 
for  reimbursement  of  secondary-level  programs  and  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963, 
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Ability  to  perform  home  laimdry  tasks  is  part  of  the  training 
for  Homemakers  Assistants  in  Fresno's  McLane  High  School, 


An  ad  hoc  advisory  group  composed  of  school  administrators, 
andlTo^making  teachers  brought  together  in  January,  1965,  produced  data  ^ 
from  which  the  committee  was  able  to  develop  a proposed  plan  of  reimburse 
ment  for  both  secondary-  and  adult -level  classes  in  homemaking  educatmn. 

The  proposed  plan  was  submitted  to  a second  ^ liQC  advisory  in  t e 

spring  of  1965,  resulting  in  a revised  plan  of  reimbursement  based  upon  inservice 
education  and  program  emphases  upon  hum?.n  development  and  consumer 
economics. 

Three  schools  active  in  these  preliminary  steps  and  representative  of  the 
locales,  sizes,  and  organization  of  high  schools  in  the  state  will  serve  as 
pilot  schools  for  the  plan  during  1965-66.  The  trial  period  will  test  the 
feasibility  of  the  plan,  difficulties  teachers  have  in  meeting  its  requirements, 
and  adjustments  necessary  before  the  plan  is  used  statewide. 
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LOOKING  AHEAD 


The  challenge  of  the  task  ahead  is  the  greatest  this  staff  has  ever  known.  The 
needs  for  program,  development  and  refined  operational  techniques  almost  defy 
evaluation  for  priority.  Resources  and  energy  must  be  garnered  as  never 
before.  Work  to  extend  Senior  Homemaking  courses  throughout  the  state  needs 
to  continue  and  to  be  accelerated  through  specific  inservice  education.  Inservice 
education  for  the  gainful  employment  education  program  related  to  home 
economics  is  an  imperative  sequel  to  the  inservice  work  carried  on  so  vigorously 
during  1964-65,  In  fact,  study  is  needed  of  curriculums  to  train  youth  for  the 
same  entry-level  jobs  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  to  bring  reasonable  uni- 
formity to  the  training,  and  thus  to  assure  general  advice  and  acceptance  by 
industries  and  potential  employers.  The  speed  of  program  development  has 
not  necessarily  accomplished  these  steps;  the  staff  needs  to  prevent  misunder- 
standings and  conflicting  standards  in  training.  There  is  need  for  assembling, 
relating,  and  interpreting  facts  and  for  developing  program  materials  and 
operational  procedures.  The  professional  staff  must  avoid  the  lag  experienced 
in  educational  leadership  and  practice  in  the  past, 

• • • Challenge  and  Change 

Since  December,  1963,  when  Congress  passed  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963,  the  new  potentials  for  home  economics  education  have  become 
increasingly  apparent. 

Homemaking  education  must  be  continually  sensitive  to  societal  change  to  help 
people  to  live  more  healthfully  and  easily  amid  increasing  complexity.  There 
is  evidence  of  some  or  many  changes  in  these  directions. 

Change  in  education  has  been  historically  slow;  but  change  in  vocational  educa- 
tion, including  homemaking  education,  must  come  rapidly  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  1960s  if  the  needs  of  the  people  are  to  be  served.  Educators  in 
fields  of  science,  mathematics,  foreign  languages,  and  English  have  all  learned 
this  lesson  and  have  been  hard  at  work  improving  their  educational  programs. 

Leadership  in  homemaking  education  is  devoted  to  accomplishing  a shift  in 
program  emphasis  from  food  preparation  and  clothing  construction  to  the 
understanding  of  child  development,  personal  relationships,  family  economics, 
and  home  management  problems.  Increasing  provisions  of  opportunities  for 
high  school  youth  to  study  little  children  and  the  growth  of  classes  for  seniors 
that  emphasize  family  economics  and  child  development  are  evidences  of 
progress  in  this  shift  of  emphasis. 

Teachers  need  continual  specific  information  and  stimulation  to  accomplish 
needed  change.  Inservice  education  provides  them.  The  impact  of  specific 
inservice  education  is  evident  in  successful  programs  throughout  the  state. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  is  represented  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  provisions  to  prepare  youth  and  adults  for  gainful  employment  in 
occupations  that  use  home  economics  subject  matter  and  skills.  This  use  of 
home  economics  education  was  not  precluded  by  former  vocational  education 
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acts,  but  the  interpretations  made  for  home  economics  stressed  training 
programs  for  the  job  of  homemaker.  Clarification  of  the  two  distinctly 
different  programs  was  a primary  concern  of  the  Bureau  of  Homemaking 
Education  during  1964-65. 

• • • Studies  Needed 

An  increased  need  exists  for  studies  on  which  to  base  future  program  develop- 
ment and  operations.  Some  of  the  studies  imperative  for  the  immediate  year 
ahead  include  the  following: 

• Evaluation  of  enrollment  data  available  for  the  first  time  in  the  vocational 
homemaking  education  program  to  identify  factors  affecting  Senior 
Homemaking  courses  and  to  guide  staff  activities  and  priorities 

• Study  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  Senior  Homemaking 

• Study  of  enrollments  in  gainful  employment  education  classes 

• Study  of  the  kinds  of  students  in  gainful  employment  classes,  their 
motivations  in  taking  the  courses,  and  outcomes  of  their  classwork 

• Study  to  establish  how  much  is  being  accomplished  by  gainful  employ- 
ment classes  for  students  with  special  needs 

• Study  of  the  educational  backgrounds  of  members  of  the  Young  Home- 
makers Association 

• Study  to  correlate  enrollment  data  available  for  the  first  time  in 
vocational  homemaking  education  to  gain  new  clues  to  program 
development 

• Summary  of  data  supplied  by  staff  reports  on  methods  of  program 
interpretation 

• • • Projected  Program  Activities 

Also  in  the  forthcoming  year,  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Homemaking  Education 
expects  to  undertake  concerted  action  to  accomplish  the  following  activities: 

• Continued  inservice  education  of  teachers  and  administrators  regarding 
gainful  employment  education  related  to  home  economics 

• Test  of  proposed  revised  reimbursement  system  for  homemaking  educa- 
tion in  three  pilot  schools 

• Renewed  efforts  to  help  home  economics  and  administrative  personnel 
strengthen  home  economics  in  the  junior  college 

• Orientation  of  teacher  educators  to  the  philosophy  and  operation  of 
programs  of  gainful  employment  education  as  it  relates  to  home  economics 
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• Preparation  for  summer  session  workshops  for  home  economics 
teachers 

• Participation  in  the  series  of  state  leadership  training  meetings  for 
local  directors  of  vocational  education 

• Participation  in  the  revision  of  the  interim  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education 

• Continuation  of  routines  connected  with  program  approvals  and  youth 
organizations 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


ERNEST  G.  KRAMER 
STATE  SUPERVISOR 


CHANGE  AND  ITS  IMPACT 


The  industries  of  California,  unmatched  by  those  of  any  other  western  state, 
are  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation.  New  technology  is  rapidly  expanding 
the  state's  basic  industries.  New  developments  in  construction,  housing, 
aerospace  equipment,  and  product  manufacture  are  just  a few  of  the  factors 
which  reflect  the  tremendous  growth  and  widespread  change  in  the  industry  of 
this  state.  These  changes  in  industry  affect  our  national  security,  establish 
patterns  of  living  which  all  Americans  may  eventually  adopt,  and  at  the  same 
time  pose  some  of  the  most  challenging  economic  questions  that  man  has  had 
to  face. 

The  most  important  legislation  in  industrial  education  has  been  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  (VEA).  In  addition  to  the  impact  of  the  federal  acts  and  the  funds  these 
acts  have  provided  in  California,  the  citizens  of  the  state  have  also  begun  to 
redefine  the  status  of  industrial  education  in  an  attempt  to  find  answers  to 
questions  posed  by  changing  industry  and  new  economic  situations. 

THE  CONTEXT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  total  program  of  industrial  education  in  California  is  being  re-evaluated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education.  This  formal  process  of  re-evaluation 
began  in  April,  1964,  following  the  recommendation  of  the  26th  Conference  on 
Industrial  Education.  It  began  with  the  formation  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  which 
was  given  the  responsibility  of  developing  a position  paper  that  would  include 
established  definitions  and  goals  for  a program  of  industrial  education  in 
California.  Members  of  the  committee  included  administrators  of  industrial 
education  and  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education.  They  met  with 
selected  persons  in  a series  of  six  regional  meetings  for  discussions  and 
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recommendations.  In  all  areas  of  industrial  education,  they  found  the  need 
for  clear  definitions  and  for  clear  distinctions  between  the  two  general  areas 
of  industrial  education, 

• • • Goals 

The  committee’s  observations  to  date  are  reflected  by  a general  statement  that 
is  basic  to  life  in  an  industrial  society: 

Industrial  education  is  an  application  of  the  basic  concept  that  the 
individual,  if  he  is  to  function  effectively  in  a democratic  society, 
needs  to  be  able  to  think,  act,  and  contribute,  and  to  make  deci- 
sions about  the  future  of  the  culture.  Its  principal  concern  has 


The  subcommittee  of  the  State  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee  advises  the 
State  Department  of  Education  on  matters  relating  to  instructional  mate- 
rials for  the  apprenticeship  program.  Standing,  left  to  right  are  George 
Rosecrans,  Ernest  Kramer,  Armand  Henderson,  and  Gordon  Littman;  seated 
are  A1  Brown,  Leo  Gable,  and  Charles  Stanford. 
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been  to  acquaint  all  members  of  the  industrial  society  in  which  we 
live  with  the  salient  features  of  that  society,  to  enable  them  to 
participate  effectively  in  it  as  consumers,  to  prepare  them  for 
industrial  employment,  and  to  safeguard  such  employment  by  the 
development  of  specific  skills  and  knowledges  of  a given  occupation. 

Within  this  frame  of  reference,  industrial  education  has  traditionally 
been  comprised  of  two  major  areas:  industrial  arts  education  and 
trade  and  technical  education.  Both  areas  deal  with  the  materials, 
processes,  skills,  and  knowledges  of  industry.  Philosophically, 
however,  the  two  areas  differ  in  principal  purpose  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  method;  and  they  deal  with  distinctly  different  groups  of 
students  or  with  the  same  students  at  different  stages  of  learning. 

Industrial  arts  education  is  the  phase  of  industrial  education  that  deals  primarily 
with  developing  certain  habits,  attitudes,  and  abilities  desirable  for  all  citizens 
of  an  industrial  society  regardless  of  their  vocations.  Though  industrial  arts 
education  has  basic  vocational  value  for  those  who  will  become  industrial 
workers,  it  has  been  developed  in  the  schools  as  a phase  of  general  education. 
Trade  and  technical  education,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  historical  roots  in 
apprenticeship,  and  its  principal  goal  is  to  prepare  the  student  for  gainful 
employment  in  recognized  industrial  occupations.  Like  industrial  arts  edu- 
cation, trade  and  technical  education  obtains  its  instructional  substance  from 
industry,  but  the  objective  is  to  acquire  the  skills  and  abilities  necessary  to 
be  successfully  employed  in  an  industrial  occupation. 

CALIFORNIA’S  INDUSTRIAL  WORK  FORCE 

California's  industrial  work  force  of  1.7  million  ranks  second  among  the  states 
of  the  nation  in  numbers  and  constitutes  approximately  10  percent  of  the  state's 
population  (18,482,000).  This  compares  with  an  estimated  71  million  employed 
persons  in  the  United  States,  21  million  of  whom  are  employed  in  industry. 

In  California  the  industrial  work  force  is  not  as  widely  distributed  as  the  agri- 
cultural or  business  work  force,  but  it  has  far  greater  economic  significance 
in  the  metropolitan  centers  where  industry  is  the  major  source  of  employment. 

CALIFORNIA’S  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  NATION 

Automation  and  technological  change  are  exerting  great  influence  upon  industry 
in  California.  Well-known  are  the  attempts  of  the  state  government  to  utilize 
automation  itself  to  solve  some  of  its  problems.  An  example  of  this  was  the 
Governor's  call  for  proposals  from  aerospace  industries  in  an  attempt  to  provide 
solutions  to  employment,  water  distribution,  education,  and  other  state  prob- 
lems. The  influence  of  such  industries  upon  the  total  planning  and  development 
of  state  growth  is  likely  to  increase,  opening  up  to  industry  challenging  areas 
which  have  never  before  been  explored.  That  all  industrial  progress  ultimately 
derives  from  the  education  and  efforts  of  its  workers  and  managers  is  obvious. 
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STATEWIDE  SERVICES 

• • • Workshops  and  Inservice  Programs 

Workshops  conducted  during  the  year  dealt  with  curriculum  development, 
apprentice  instruction,  and  vocational  supervision.  The  apprenticeship  area, 
treated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  v/as  one  of  the  year's  areas  of  greatest 
progress.  The  following  are  examples  of  programs  conducted  for  instructors 
and  supervisors:  A technical  education  workshop,  held  at  UCLA  from  June  20 
to  August  21,  1964,  was  open  to  all  California  junior  college  machine  shop 
instructors.  The  purpose  of  this  workshop  was  to  familiarize  instructors 
with  operational  aspects  of  numerical  control  of  machine  tools,  to  develop 
course  outlines,  and  to  prepare  instructor's  guides.  During  the  industrial 
employment  phase,  participants  held  jobs  in  industry  and  attended  information 
and  training  sessions  at  UCLA  on  alternate  weekends.  The  instructors  spent 
the  final  week  of  the  workshop  in  residence  at  UCLA  developing  course  outlines 
and  an  instructional  manual.  Recommendations  of  the  group  to  make  machine 
shop  programs  in  junior  colleges  more  effective  include  the  following:  (1) 
updating  machine  shop  instructors'  knowledge  of  numerical  controls;  and  (2) 
developing  instructional  materials  that  will  reflect  current  standards  and 
requirements, 

A brief  forestry  teachers  workshop  was  held  at  Humboldt  State  College  in 
October,  1964,  The  one-day  session,  attended  by  18  teachers  of  forestry, 
was  devoted  to  discussions  of  curriculum  improvement  in  forestry. 

A dental  assistant  workshop  held  at  the  University  of  California  Conference 
Center  at  Lake  Arrowhead  was  attended  by  31  teachers,  and  one  held  at  Foothill 
College  was  attended  by  75  teachers.  The  subjects  discussed  were  current 
dental  techniques,  materials,  and  equipment.  Innovations  in  teaching  included 
slides,  overlays,  charts,  and  programmed  instructional  texts  keyed  to  the 
technical  subject  matter, 

• • • Consultant  Services,  Advisory  Groups,  Conferences 

The  Industrial  Arts  Exposition,  In  March  and  April,  1965, the  5th  Annuaj^  Industrial 
Arts  Exposition  and  Award  Program  was  held,  in  cooperation  with  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  at  the  Sacramento  State  Fairgrounds.  This 
exposition,  which  featured  850  articles  selected  through  regional  competition, 
culminated  a year's  work  in  industrial  arts  in  California,  In  addition  to  cash 
prizes,  a two-day  expense-paid  trip  to  the  exposition  was  provided  for  19 
outstanding  award-winning  students  and  their  teachers. 

The  27th  Annual  Conference  of  Industrial  Education.  No  single  activity  in  the 
state  highlighted  the  changing  nature  of  industrial  education  as  much  as  the 
27th  annual  conference,  held  at  Monterey  on  March  9-11,  1965.  An  estimated 
250  educators  and  industry  representatives  attended.  The  keynote  address  by 
Kimball  Wiles,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  dealt 
with  "Education’s  Leading  Edge,  '^signifying  that  education  is  receiving  unprec- 
edented emphasis  throughout  the  nation.  He  cited  the  knowledge  explosion, 
automation,  and  new  developments  in  teaching.  The  challenge  to  educators, 
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he  noted,  is  whether  or  not  their  profession  has  been  important  enough  in 
determining  methods  and  means  in  comparison  with  outside  influences. 

Wesley  P,  Smith,  Director  of  Vocational  Education  in  California,  discussed 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  its  role  as  a transitional  point  in 
vocational  education.  He  noted  that  the  act  has  had  much  impact  in  California: 
the  California  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  is  being  redrawn;  the  organization 
for  vocational  education  is  in  transition  at  the  state,  county,  and  local  levels; 
new  directions  and  new  standards  are  being  adopted;  and  new  procedures  for 
financial  support  are  being  developed. 

J.  Graham  Sullivan,  Associate  Superintendent  and  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Instruction,  in  his  speech  entitled  "Looking  Ahead  --  Curriculum  Development 
and  the  Instruction  Process,  " predictea  the  following: 

• A highly  structured  and  flexible  program  of  curriculum  development 
supported  by  research,  experimentation,  testing,  and  the  dissemination 
of  findings 

• A changing  role  of  the  teacher  and  teacher-educational  institutions, 
less  teacher  responsibility  for  giving  information  alone,  and  more 
for  development  of  learning  skills 

• An  expansion  of  team  teaching,  greater  use  of  new  techniques  and 
methodology,  and  greater  flexibility  for  more  adequately  meeting 
student  needs. 

• A "pipeline  system"  reaching  from  the  research  center  directly  to 
the  classrooms  "with  no  shut-off  valve." 

• A new  role  for  the  State  Department  of  Education,  involving  more 
participation  in  research  and  development  and  less  participation  in 
regulating  control  and  housekeeping 

The  revolution  in  education,  Mr.  Sullivan  noted,  will  not  be  accomplished 
unless  we  are  willing  to  try  bold  new  practices. 

"Articulation  --  High  School,  Junior  College,  and  Adult  Education"  was  the 
topic  of  a speech  by  Robert  E.  Swenson.  According  to  Mr.  Swenson,  the 
problems  of  articulation  are  multiplied  because  of  the  separation  of  the  junior 
college  district  from  the  high  school  district;  by  control  of  the  curriculum 
through  outside  forces,  such  as  college  prerequisites;  by  the  great  expansion 
of  knowledge  requiring  frequent  curriculum  adjustments;  and  by  the  great 
variation  in  high  school  programs.  Good  articulation  is  necessary  to  provide 
better  educational  services  to  the  student. 

In  a panel  discussion  on  program  evaluation,  the  following  points  were  made: 

• Projects  operating  under  P.  L.  88-210  require  more  objective  evalu- 
ation. Areas  for  such  evaluation  include  the  need  for  a specific 
program;  effectiveness  of  instructional  method;  relationship  of 
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laboratory  to  lecture;  nature  of  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies; 
and  final  product  of  the  program. 

• Community  participation  in  evaluation  is  important. 

• Immediate  placement  is  a primary  evaluation  of  short  programs. 

• Articulation  is  necessary  for  high  school,  junior  college,  and  adult 
education. 

Other  topics  of  the  conference  included  the  relationships  of  public  education 
and  other  government -sponsored  programs  such  as  MDTA,  Youth  Opportunity 
Board,  and  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

• • • Instructional  Materials 

Material  related  to  curriculum  development,  apprenticeship  training,  and 
industrial  arts  courses  were  emphasized  in  publications  of  the  past  year.  A 
list  of  selected  publications  that  are  of  importance  to  industrial  education 
appears  in  the  appendix  of  this  report.  Publications  of  particular  importance 
are  the  following: 

Improving  Instruction  in  Dental  Assisting.  This  report  of  the  dental  assisting 
workshop  held  at  Lake  Arrowhead  contains  a description  of  the  duties  of  a 
dental  assistant,  an  outline  of  the  demand  for  dental  service,  and  the  organization 
and  activities  of  the  workshop.  In  addition,  the  report  discusses  new  develop- 
ments in  dental  techniques,  materials,  equipment,  and  new  techniques  of 
teaching. 

Numerical  Control  of  Machine  Tools.  This  is  a report  of  the  technical  educa- 
tion  workshop  for  the  improvement  of  machine  shop  instruction  held  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  This  publication  gives  the  background 
of  the  workshop,  defines  numerical  control,  describes  workshop  activities, 
lists  cooperative  companies,  presents  the  two  course  outlines  completed  in 
the  workshop,  and  ntiakes  recommendations  for  instruction  in  numerical  control. 
The  appendix  of  the  report  contains  photographs  of  participants  with  brief 
resumes  of  their  education  and  experience. 

Innovations  in  Trade  and  Technical  Teacher  Education.  This  is  a report  of 
the  1964  summer  session  at  UCLA,  held  June  to  July  30.  The  report 
describes  the  characteristics  of  trade  and  technical  teachers  and  also  the 
organization  of  trade  and  technical  teacher  educational  programs  in  California. 
The  current  program  of  trade  and  technical  teacher  education  is  discussed, 
and  various  activities  relating  to  the  program  are  illustrated  with  photographs 
and  flow  charts. 

Apprenticeship  training  program  publications  are  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Education  through  the  State  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee,  which 
represents  industry  and  which  suggests  new  material  needed  for  instruction. 

The  committee  and  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education  then  prepare 
the  contents  of  apprenticeship  publications  in  rough  draft  form  for  the  Bureau 
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of  Publications  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  During  the  past  year, 
the  following  Apprenticeship  Instructional  Materials  were  included  in  materials 
made  available  to  the  public  schools:  (1)  Electric  Wiring,  Part  Illj^  (2)  Roofing, 
Part  I;  (3)  Dry  Wall  Construction,  Part  II;  and  (4)  Operating  Engineers,  Heavy 
Duty  Equipment,  Part  1. 

A number  of  industry  groups  interested  in  apprenticeship  have  negotiated  funds 
for  apprenticeship  training  purposes.  In  most  instances  these  industry  groups 
have  employed  persons  who  are  usually  designated  industry  coordinators  and 
who  usually  devote  full-time  to  training  and  problems  associated  with  training. 
Approximately  80  of  these  coordinators  are  employed  in  California  at  the  present 
time,  and  their  number  is  increasing.  While  the  services  they  perform  vary 
from  one  occupation  to  another,  they,  in  general,  supplement  the  efforts  of 
the  schools  and  of  the  apprenticeship  agencies  rather  than  duplicating  or 
supplementing  services  already  available.  Through  their  efforts,  the  appren- 
ticeship program  has  benefited  materially. 

Industry  apprenticeship  training  funds  have  also  been  used  to  provide  facilities, 
equipment,  and  supplies  where  these  would  not  be  available  otherwise;  to  meet 
the  actual  expenses  of  individuals  attending  teacher  workshops;  and  to  reimburse 
individuals  for  wages  lost  through  participation  in  teacher  workshops.  These 
additional  funds  have  improved  the  instructional  program  appreciably , and  an 
expanded  program  should  result  as  the  improved  quality  of  apprentices  completing 
the  apprenticeship  program  becomes  apparent. 

Approximately  8,000  copies  of  the  publication  Industrial  Arts  Course  Outlinesj^ 
Grades  Seven,  Eight,  and  Nine  were  distributed  to  superintendents,  principals, 
supervisors,  industrial  arts  teachers  in  California  public  schools,  and  to 
teacher  educators  in  accredited  industrial  arts  departments  in  California^ 
colleges.  This  publication  was  based  upon  Suggested  Courses  of  Instruction 
in  Industrial  Arts  for  the  Junior  High  School,  which  was  published  in  1953. 

Its  terminology' and  contents  have  been  updated,  and  the  book  includes  the  new 
industrial  arts  area  of  power  mechanics. 

Cooperative  Activities,  One  of  the  cooperative  activities  that  the  Bureau  of^ 
Industrial  Education  conducts  in  coordination  with  other  agencies  is  retraining 
of  persons  to  make  them  employable.  The  problems  of  unemployment  and 
retraining  are  compounded  by  the  influx  into  California  of  newcomers,  many 
of  whom  have  marginal  skills  or  skills  not  currently  in  demand.  Startling 
technological  changes  in  industry  demand  new  training  not  now  in  existence. 

The  1964  report  on  these  cooperative  retraining  activities.  Retraining  in 
California,  is  a cooperative  attempt  by  the  California  State  Department  of 
Employ ment  and  California  State  Department  of  Education  to  describe  the 
programs  in  operation  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  and 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

A YEAR  OF  PROGRESS 

The  industrial  education  instructional  programs  and  related  activities  cover  a 
wide  range  of  occupations.  The  ways  in  which  these  programs  have  developed 
during  the  past  year  are  reported  for  the  following  areas:  trade  and  technical 
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education,  peace  officers'  training,  fire  training,  apprenticeship  training, 
and  health  services  education, 

• • • Trade  and  Technical  Education 

The  Trade -Technical  Teacher  Education  program  at  UCLA  is  a good  example 
of  an  instructional  program  that  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  year. 
Through  the  efforts  of  college  presidents,  deans  of  instruction,  and  state 
supervisors  of  teacher  education,  a teacher  education  program  has  been 
developed.  This  program  utilizes  team  teaching,  programmed  instruction, 
traditional  total -group  instruction,  and  small-group  interaction  instruction 
methods , 

The  summer  session  program  covers  a two-year  period.  The  first  session  is 
concerned  primarily  with  providing  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skills  for 
classroom  teaching,  and  the  second  session  provides  a comprehensive  study 
of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  vocational  education,  with  direct  application 
to  the  development  of  vocational  teacher -community  relationships  and  to 
instructional  effectiveness. 

The  subject  matter  of  these  two  vocational  education  courses  is  articulated  so 
that  each  instructional  unit  is  presented  in  its  direct  relationship  to  other 
units.  This  method  permits  the  concurrent  learning  of  theory  and  its  application. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  teacher-education  classes,  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Education  must  provide  courses  for  isolated  teachers.  These  are  teachers 
who  live  more  than  50  miles  from  an  organized  class.  The  number  of  isolated 
teachers  has  grown  from  about  a dozen  a few  years  ago  to  75  last  year.  Most 
of  their  instruction  is  carried  on  by  correspondence  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  providing  supervised  classroom  teaching.  An  innovation  that  has  greatly 
improved  instruction  for  the  isolated  teacher  is  a provision  for  the  new  teacher 
to  evaluate  classes  taught  by  other  teachers  and  to  teach  several  units  in  other 
teachers'  classrooms  under  the  supervision  of  a master  teacher.  The  new 
teacher  applies  correspondence  lessons  to  an  actual  classroom  situation  with 
the  benefit  of  a master  teacher's  experience  and  evaluation, 

• • • Peace  Officers'  Training 

The  peace  officers'  training  staff  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  raising 
and  maintaining  the  level  of  competence  of  California  law  enforcement  officers 
through  implementing  and  supervising  training  programs  in  the  state  junior 
college  system  and  the  449  separate  law  enforcement  agencies.  Consultant 
services  are  provided  by  the  staff  to  assist  local  school  authorities,  law 
enforcement  officials,  and  others  concerned  with  the  planning,  promotion, 
development,  and  improvement  of  police  training  programs, 

California  has  for  many  years  led  the  nation  in  the  training  of  peace  officers, 
and  the  peace  officers'  training  program  in  California  is  being  used  as  a model 
for  the  rest  of  the  country.  Last  year  56  junior  colleges  and  5 state  colleges 
and  universities  offered  programs  in  police  science.  Junior  college  enrollment 
in  police  science  courses  totaled  13,816  students  last  year,  the  second  highest 
enrollment  in  trade  and  technical  courses,  exceeded  only  by  electronics.  Two 
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basic  police  science  courses  of  six  weeks  each  are  ^ ^1  Recruit 

Oioville  and  Holiister.  This  training  program  functions  as  a central  recru 
traininc  school  for  officers  with  less  than  three  years  of  experience.  It  is 
sponsored  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education  m ^ 

of  cooperating  agencies  and  regional  advisory  committees.  The  objectives  o 

the  basic  training  program  are  the  following: 

• To  teach  new  officers  the  fundamentals  of  law  enforcement  work  and 
an  understanding  of  equipment  used 


To  establish  an  esprit  de  corps  among  officers 

To  develop  competency  as  early  as  possible  in  the  most  important 
police  functions 

• To  eliminate  hazards  to  the  officers  and  others 

• To  increase  efficiency 

• To  develop  uniformity  in  law  enforcement  practices  and  procedures 


These  firemen  received,  special  training  in 

recent  sessions  held  in  Turlock  as  part  of  the  Calnornia  Stat 
Fire  Training  Program. 
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• To  develop  cooperation  among  law  enforcement  agencies 

Last  vear  a total  of  110  students  completed  the  teacher  training  that  is  offered 
U)  place  officers  who  will  teach  classes  in  junior  colleges  and  in  departmental 

programs. 

• • • Fire  Training 

The  fire  traininc  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education  provides  training 
I Lanv  cllrTes  of  Sng  length  for  the  members  of  rural,  municipal,  industrial, 
and  mmtarv  blL  fire  depirtmints  and  for  the  California  Division  of  Forestry 

semiMrs,  fire  training  officers'  workshops,  arson  and  fire  investigation  sem 
nars,  and  oil  fire  control  classes. 

Fire  training  courses  are  conducted  upon  invitation  of  the  fire  departments 
such  courses  were  conducted,  with  1,4  < 9 participants  enro  e 

Whenever  possible  zone  schools  are  planned  so  as  to  give  the  maximum  amount 
“llluon  to  selected  men  who  are  able  to  teach  other  members  after 
receiving  training  and  returning  to  their 

schools  were  held,  with  a total  enrollment  of  3,433  students. 

The  trend  continues  toward  providing  in  the  junior  colleges  more  preparatory 
and  extensil^^^  courses  for  firemen.  Only  four  junior  colleges  offered  fire 
traintag  programs  in  1962-63;  nine  offered  fire  training  programs  in  1963-64, 
and  30  junio?  colleges  are  currently  offering  fire  science  programs. 

Thp  California  Junior  College  Association  and  the  Fire  Chief's  Association, 
thmi?<*  thl  state  fire  training  program  and  the  uniform  fire  science  curriculum. 

has  SaUy  stren^hened  the  junior  college  fire  science 

tn  reflect  the  constantly  growing  and  expanding  needs  of  the  fire  e , 
the  currilulun  fire  trfL  last  year  planned  or  assisted  in  planning  and 

conducting  the  following  activities: 

• The  Fourth  Annual  Fire  Prevention  Seminar  was  held  on  the 

of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  from  July  13  through 
i7  1964  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Section  of 
the  California  Fire  Chief's  Association  and  the  University  Extension 
Division  The  five-day  seminar  was  attended  by  130  fire  department 
Sonnel  responsible  for  fire  prevention.  Experts  in  fire  prevention 
presented  topics  dealing  with  a wide  variety  of  hazards,  and  specifi 
problems  were  discussed  in  small  groups. 
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• The  Governor's  Regional  Fire  Services  Safety  Conference  was  held 

at  Mather  Field  on  December  1,  1964.  More  than  300  fire  department 
personnel  r^epresenting  fire  departments  in  Northern  California  attended 
the  conference  --  one  of  several  emphasizing  safety  in  many  industrial 
fields. 

• The  Twelfth  Annual  Fire  Training  Officer's  Workshop  was  held  at 
Fresno  County  Fairgrounds  from  May  10  through  14,  1965,  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Fresno  Fire  Department,  the  Mid-Valley  Fire 
Protection  District,  the  North  Central  Fire  Protection  District,  and 

the  Training  Officer's  Section  of  the  California  Fire  Chiefs'  Association. 
Participants  in  the  workshop  included  286  training  officers,  representing 
fire  departments  and  other  government  agencies.  Each  year  the 
participants  of  this  workshop  attend  one  of  five  successive  groups: 
instructor  training,  organization  for  instruction,  conference  leading, 
tests  and  measurements,  and  personnel  development.  The  latter 
group  was  formed  this  year  especially  to  develop  instructional  materials 
which  follow  the  outline  in  the  uniform  fire  science  curriculum. 

• The  Twelfth  Annual  Arson  and  Fire  Investigation  Seminar  was  held 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  from 
June  14  through  18,  1965.  The  seminar  was  attended  by  206  members 
of  fire  departments,  who  heard  experts  present  topics  on:  (1)  Fire 
Scene  Investigation;  (2)  Crime  Scene  Evidence;  (3)  Trail  of  an  Arson 
Case;  (4)  Arson  Rings;  and  (5)  Fraudulent  Insurance  Claims. 

• The  Educational  Day  Program  for  the  California  Rural  Fire  Association 
was  held  in  Bakersfield  on  April  24,  1965.  This  annual  all-day 
program  was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  representatives  of 
fire  departments.  Approximately  3,5U0  people  watched  demonstrations 
and  took  part  in  the  program,  which  was  largely  devoted  to  current 
methods  and  techniques  of  handling  exotic  fuels. 

• • • Apprenticeship  Training 

The  size  of  the  apprenticeship  training  program  changed  little  during  1965. 

A report  of  class  enrollments  for  May,  1965,  showed  an  enrollment  of  19,999, 
compared  with  20,223  for  May,  1964,  a decrease  of  approximately  2 percent. 

The  number  of  apprentice  classes  held  in  May,  1965,  was  1,064,  and  the  number 
held  in  May,  1964,  was  1,014,  an  increase  of  almost  5 percent.  Also,  the 
percent  of  attendance  of  apprentices  enrolled  in  classes  increased  from  82.33 
percent  in  1964  to  85.01  percent  in  1965.  The  average  class  size  for  1965  was 
18.08  students,  as  compared  with  the  class  average  of  20.0  students  for  1964. 

During  1965  an  effort  was  made  to  provide  related  and  supplemental  instruction 
for  all  apprentices  in  carpentry.  This  was  accomplished  by  giving  special 
reimbursement  to  school  districts  operating  small  carpentry  apprenticeship 
classes  and  by  offering  correspondence  instruction  when  establishing  a class 
was  not  feasible.  Approximately  50  carpentry  apprentices  received  correspond- 
ence instruction.  This  was  an  experimental  pilot  effort,  and  plans  are  now 
being  made  to  extend  this  type  of  supplemental  instruction  to  all  apprentices. 
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The  teachers  of  apprenticeship  classes  are  required  to  participate  in  a 60 -hour 
teacher  training  program.  This  program  has  been  revised  as  teaching  procedures 
and  techniques  have  been  improved  or  changed  to  meet  changing  situations. 

The  teacher  training  program  is  carried  on  primarily  by  industrial  coordinators 
and  supervisors  of  local  programs.  However,  when  instructing  in  teacher 
training,  they  are  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education  on  a part- 
time  basis  and  are  supervised  by  Bureau  staff. 

Teacher  Workshops,  Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  joint  apprenticeship 
committees  and  th^Bureau  of  Industrial  Education,  three  workshops  were  held 
for  teachers  of  apprenticeship-related  courses.  Seventy-seven  instructors  of 
apprentice  carpenters  in  Southern  California  attended  a workshop  designed  to 
provide  the  instructors  with  an  opportunity  to:  (1)  make  color  slides,  overlays, 
and  charts  under  supervision  of  the  teacher  training  staff  of  UCLA;  (2)  present 
a review  of  current  teaching  methods  and  techniques;  and  (3)  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  instructors  to  meet  and  exchange  ideas. 

Sixty-nine  teachers  of  apprentice  electricians  met  at  San  Jose  City  College  in 
April,  1965,  to  study  ways  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  their  teaching 
techniques.  Presentations  on  the  use  of  visual  aids,  preparation  of  lesson 
plans,  construction  of  tests,  and  discussions  on  various  problems  of  teaching 
occupied  the  four  days  of  the  workshop, 

A one -day  workshop  for  teachers  of  operating  engineers  apprenticeship  classes 
was  held  in  Oakland  with  30  people  attending,  A new  workbook  for  use  by 
operating  engineer  apprentices  is  being  developed,  and  the  material  written  so 
far  was  reviewed  and  recommendations  were  made, 

HEALTH  SERVICES  EDUCATION 

California  junior  colleges  have  recognized  another  opportunity  to  serve  the 
community  through  the  development  of  programs  that  are  designed  to  prepare 
technical  assistants  for  the  health  occupations.  The  colleges  extend  the  campus 
to  the  hospital  and  to  other  community  agencies  where  supervised  clinical 
practice  helps  the  student  prepare  for  his  role  as  practitioner. 

The  increased  need  for  personnel  in  the  health  fields  is  based  on  the  rapid 
expansion  of  health  services.  Professionals  need  supporting  personnel,  for 
whom  public  education  must  provide  a large  share  of  the  training,  A committee 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  has  already  identified  over  fifty  occupational 
areas  allied  to  medicine.  Students  are  currently  receiving  training  in  eleven 
of  these  areas  in  the  junior  colleges  of  California,  The  curricula  for  health 
courses  are  designed  to  develop  personal  and  technical  competence  in  a variety 
of  health  occupations.  The  Associate  in  Arts  degree  is  granted  when  the  courses 
required  in  a major  field  of  interest,  combined  with  general  education  courses, 
meet  the  college's  graduation  requirements.  Most  of  the  programs  are 
completed  in  two  years,  although  in  a few  programs  a certificate  of  proficiency 
may  be  issued  at  the  end  of  twelve  months. 

In  California,  technical  education  curricula  in  the  health  occupations  have  been 
developed  in  the  following  fields: 
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• • • Nursing 


A registered  nurse  furnishes  nursing  services  to  patients  and  also  supervises 
allied  nursing  personnel  in  hospitals  and  other  agencies.  The  curriculum  for 
education  in  nursing  combines  general  education  with  a more  comprehensive 
approach  to  nursing  theory  and  practice, 

A licensed  vocational  nurse  gives  direct  care  to  patients  under  the  supervision 
of  a registered  nurse  or  physician.  The  curriculum  for  licensed  vocational 
nurse  includes  the  basic  fundamentals  of  nursing  theory  and  practice,  and  it 
is  designed  to  prepare  the  vocational  nurse  to  function  as  a member  of  a nursing 
team.  This  program  is  distinctly  separate  from  the  program  for  registered 
nurses, 

• • • Dental  Hygiene 

A dental  hygienist  works  under  the  supervision  of  a licensed  dentist  in  promoting 
dental  health  education  and  the  preventive  aspects  of  dental  care.  Theory  and 
practice  are  correlated  in  the  curriculum  so  as  to  develop  the  necessary  skills 
required  by  the  practitioner.  This  program  must  be  affiliated  with  a school 
of  dentistry, 

• • • Dental  Assisting 

The  work  of  a dental  assistant  is  divided  between  managing  the  office  and 
assisting  the  dentist  in  treatment  duties.  The  curriculum  for  courses  in  dental 
assisting  combines  theoretical  instruction  with  on-the-job  training  in  local 
dental  offices. 

• • • Dental  Technology 

The  dental  technician  is  responsible  for  the  fabrication  of  all  types  of  dental 
appliances.  The  curriculum  for  classes  in  dental  technology  combines  theoretical 
instruction  with  on-the-job  training  in  a commercial  dental  laboratory. 

• • • X-ray  Technology 

The  x-ray  technician  operates  x-ray  equipment  and  assists  the  physician  in 
the  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  use  of  x-ray  techniques.  Some  instructional 
programs  combine  clinical  experience  with  theoretical  instruction,  and  this 
is  followed  by  a 12 -month  internship  in  an  approved  hospital.  Other  programs 
offer  at  the  college  level  onlypre -x-ray  courses,  which  are  followed  by  two 
years  of  hospital  training. 

• • • Medical  Assisting 

The  work  of  the  medical  assistant  is  divided  between  managing  the  office  and 
providing  technical  assistance  to  the  doctor.  Some  schools  offer  a separate 
program  for  the  medical  assistant  and  the  medical  secretary.  Other  schools 
offer  a curriculum  which  is  designed  to  develop  competencies  in  both  areas. 
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Students  of  John  Francis  Polytechnic 
High  School  participate  in  an  experi- 
mental on-the-job  nursing  training 
program  as  part  of  the  regular 
school  curriculum. 


Anatomy  and  physiology  are  more 
easily  understood  with  the  aid 
of  anatomical  models  used  by 
students  in  the  Medical  Assist- 
ing CouTse  at  Chabot  College. 


• • • Medical  Record  Librarianship 

The  medical  record  librarian  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  medical 
data  based  on  detailed  records  of  patients'  illnesses  and  treatments.  The 
curriculum  includes  two  years  of  general  college  work  and  one  year  of  study 
in  medical  record  science.  Practical  experience  is  provided  by  on-the-job 
training  in  hospitals, 

• • • Opthalmic  Optics 

The  optician  must  be  able  to  interpret  optical  prescriptions,  make  eyeglass 
adjustments,  and  understand  optical  correction.  The  curriculurn  for  optician 
stresses  the  fundamentals  and  practical  skills  of  optics.  The  existing  programs 
have  no  provision  for  clinical  experience,  although  some  practical  experience 
is  gained  in  college  laboratories, 

• • • Dietetics 

The  dietitian  aide  assists  the  hospital  dietitians  or  acts  as  a food  service 
supervisor  in  small  institutions.  Clinical  practice  may  be  arranged  with  a 
variety  of  institutions. 
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• • • Sanitation  Technology 

The  sanitation  technician  carries  out  the  technical  work  involved  in  maintaining 
living  conditions  in  a town  or  city.  Two  areas  of  training  included  in  established 
programs  are  sewage  disposal  and  water  treatment. 

Many  additional  programs  will  be  needed  as  health  services  increase  and  existing 
programs  expand.  The  Social  Security  - Medicare  Bill  is  one  example  of 
federal  legislation  that  will  affect  the  forecasting  of  future  health  needs  in  all 
communities.  Communication  and  cooperation  are  the  key  words  in  the  planning 
of  each  new  health  program.  The  professional,  the  technician,  and  the  educator 
must  become  partners  in  developing  a program  that  will  produce  a skilled  and 
competent  practitioner. 

The  Department  of  Education  recently  established  the  position  of  Consultant  in 
Health  Occupations  to  assist  junior  college  districts  to  identify  their  role  in 
the  development  of  health  occupation  curricula.  In  addition,  the  concept  ot  a 
technical  center  for  health  careers  presents  a creative  opportunity  to  the  junior 
college.  Such  an  innovation  promotes  the  efficient  use  of  faculty  through  the 
implementation  of  a core  curriculum.  There  is  improved  coordination  of 
clinical  areas  as  programs  expand  and  also  a better  opportunity  to  evaluate 
curriculum  in  light  of  the  changing  trends  in  clinical  practice.  The  imagination 


Participation  in  work- study  programs  is  augmented  by  on-the-job  training 
as  part  of  a student’s  vocational  education  at  San  Diego  High  School. 
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of  the  college  in  expanding  its  horizons  may  eventually  be  reflected  in  adequate 
health  services  for  all  communities, 

OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  EXAMINATION 

All  applicants  for  a designated  subjects  credential  in  California  must  take  and 
pass  an  appropriate  competency  examination.  This  examination  has  two  parts: 
written  and  manipulative.  During  the  past  year  457  applicants  took  the  written 
examination,  and  64  percent  of  them  passed;  141  applicants  took  the  manipulative 
examination  and  91  percent  passed.  The  occupational  area  in  which  most  of  the 
examinations  were  given  was  electronics;  and  auto  mechanics,  machine  shop, 
and  carpentry  followed  in  that  order, 

RESEARCH  AND  STUDIES 

To  develop  more  effective  industrial  education,  a definite  need  exists  for 
additional  research  in  the  following  areas: 

• Articulation  in  industrial  education  curricula  of  high  schools,  junior 
colleges,  and  adult  schools 

• Follow-up  study  for  industrial  education  students 

• Statewide  study  to  review  the  total  program  of  industrial  arts  education 

The  study  of  the  aviation  mechanic's  occupation  is  a good  example  of  the 
development  of  valuable  information  on  vocational  education  through  research, 

• • • A Study  of  the  Aviation  Mechanic's  Occupation 

The  Aviation  Mechanic's  Occupation  Study  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1964,  and 
all  data  were  collected  and  tabulated  by  the  spring  of  1965,  The  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  identify  the  levels  of  educational  attainment  required  for 
performance  of  the  various  tasks  of  the  aviation  mechanic.  This  information 
could  then  be  used  in  developing  examinations  that  could  indicate  how  well 
the  educational  objective  for  each  test  was  being  met. 

The  study  was  based  upon  a total  of  8,053  aviation  mechanics  employed  by 
airlines,  large  aviation  companies,  and  small  aviation  companies.  Data 
collected  by  questionnaire  for  each  of  the  information  topics  were  key  punched 
into  IBM  cards,  with  a maximum  of  507  cards  per  questionnaire.  The  five 
questions  studied  were  the  following: 

1,  How  many  mechanics  performed  each  task? 

2,  How  often  do  they  perform  each  task? 

3,  What  technical  knowledge  is  required? 

4,  What  manipulative  skill  is  required? 

5,  How  much  training  does  industry  do  for  each  of  these  tasks? 

The  study  was  designed  so  that  the  results  could  be  introduced  directly  into 
the  school  curricula  for  aviation  mechanics. 
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Because  of  the  California  study,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Airline  Transport 
Association,  and  the  Aviation  Technicians  Education  Council  endorsed 
encouraged  the  conducting  of  a national  survey,  the  findings  of  which  would  be 
compared  with  the  California  findings  and  then  used  to  supplement  the  California 
findings*  This  project  will  no  doubt  lead  to  the  development  of  experimental 
programs  for  determining  and  evaluating  better  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject  contents  identified  by  the  survey. 


Closed  circuit  television  is  a valuable  instructional  aid  in  teaching 
the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade  at  the  City  College  of  San  Francisco. 


ADJUSTMENTS  TO  CHANGE 

No  single  program  developed  to  cope  with  technological  changes  can  be  as 
effective  as  a well  planned,  clearly  stated  philosophy  for  indastrial  education 
in  California.  A statement  of  philosophy  appropriate  for  the  mid -sixties  must 
recognize  the  close  affinity  between  industrial  education  and  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  the  nation.  Such  a statement  must  further  recognize  that,  as 
our  social  and  economic  life  undergoes  significant  changes,  our  basic  theory 
of  industrial  education  must  shift  its  emphases. 

Within  this  framework,  there  are  four  fundamental  considerations  to  guide  the 
activities  of  industrial  education: 

• First,  industrial  education  should  be  an  integrated  program  with  two 
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distinct  purposes  --  general  education  and  the  preparation  of  students 
for  gainful  employment  in  industrial  occupations. 

<i  Second,  the  role  of  industrial  education  is  that  of  the  principal  program 
in  American  education  to  emphasize  the  position  and  potential  of 
industry  in  our  society  --a  role  both  industrialists  and  educators 
should  clearly  recognize. 

• Third,  the  major  objectives  of  industrial  education,  those  of  general 
education  and  occupational  preparation,  should  be  paramount  in  the 
minds  of  those  establishing  industrial  curriculums. 

• Fourth,  there  is  evident  need  for  constant  vigor  in  keeping  philosophy, 
organization,  subject  matter,  facilities,  and  teacher  selection  and 
preparation  in  accord  with  the  contemporary  industrial  tempo. 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
• • • Characteristics 

• Industrial  education  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  program  of  educa- 
tion that  has  as  its  major  purposes  the  preparation  of  youth  and  adults 
for  participation  in  (1)  our  industrial  society;  and  (2)  occupations  and 
professions  that  include  the  traditional  trades,  services,  and  technical 
classifications  in  industry. 

• Industrial  education  derives  its  content  from  the  tools,  instruments, 
machines,  materials,  processes,  power,  occupations,  and  know-how 
that  makes  industry  function. 

• Industrial  education  requires  shops  or  laboratories  that  are  unique 
educational  facilities  designed  to  provide  a place  for  students  to  have 
realistic  industrial  experiences  consistent  with  the  objectives. 

• Industrial  education  provides  an  environment  for  the  development  of 
an  appreciation  for  the  dignity  of  work  and  the  value  of  craftsmanship. 

• Industrial  education  requires  special  teacher  selection  and  preparation. 

• Industrial  education  makes  extensive  use  of  advisory  committees 
involving  labor,  management,  business,  industry,  and  government. 

• Industrial  education  needs  special  emphasis  on  recruitment,  selection, 
placement,  and  followup,  especially  for  students  with  occupational 
objectives. 

® Industrial  education  is  designed  to  serve  several  important  functions 

in  the  total  program  of  public  education  --  general  education,  occupation 
preparation,  and  pre -technical. 
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• • • Objectives 

• General  Education  Objectives  of  Industrial  Education 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  place  of 

industry  and  technology  in  American  culture  • i 

2.  To  provide  realistic  experiences  with  industrial  tools,  materials, 

and  processes  . * i ^ 

3.  To  develop  basic  skills  and  knowledges  in  the  use  of  tools  and 

materials  used  by  most  Americans  in  everyday  living 

4.  To  develop  good  work  habits 

5#  To  provide  opportunity  for  students  to  explore  and  identify 
individual  aptitudes,  interests,  and  talents 

• Occupational  Preparation  Objectives  of  Industrial  Education 

1.  To  develop  skills,  knowledges,  and  appreciation  for  gainful  employ- 
ment in  traditional  trades  as  well  as  in  service  and  technical 

classifications  . . j 

2.  To  assist  employed  workers  to  achieve  satisfaction  and  success 
in  present  jobs  or  to  advance  to  jobs  requiring  a higher  level  of 
skill  and  knowledge 

3.  Retrain  workers  displaced  by  technological  changes 

• Pretechnical  Objectives  of  Industrial  Education 

1.  Develop  skills,  knowledge,  and  appreciation  needed  on  a pre- 
collegiate  basis  for  successful  pursuit  of  careers  in  engineering, 
science,  and  related  fields 

2.  Enable  youth  to  understand  the  relationship  between  academic 
theory  and  general  educational  competence  through  typical  activities 

of  engineers 

• Summary  of  Objectives 

Industrial  education  should  be  a single  integrated  program  with 
two  principal  purposes:  (a)  general  education;  and  (b)  preparation 
for  gainful  employment  in  an  industrial  occupation. 

2 Industrial  education  is  the  principal  program  in  American  educa- 
tion that  emphasizes  the  place  and  potential  of  industry  in  our 

society.  . . . i 

3.  Predominant  objectives  of  industrial  education  include  general 

education  and  pre -technical  and  occupational  preparation  for 
industrial  employment. 

Developments  in  our  economy  and  in  our  culture  indicate  changes  in  the 
traditional  patterns  of  industrial  education.  New  programs  now  being  developed 
may  require  new  patterns,  or  patterns  other  than  the  traditional. 
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Vocational  teachers  in  woodworking  and  carpentry  learn  modern  con- 
struction practices  hy  attending  inservice  training  workshops 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District  High  School 
Occupational  Preparation  Program. 

CHALLENGE  AND  CHANGE 

A new  development  in  vocational  education  in  California  is  the  area  vocational 
school.  The  San  Juan  Unified  School  District  has  established  area  vocational 
programs  in  automotive,  drafting,  electronics,  graphic  arts,  and  automation- 
computers.  These  programs  are  made  available,  on  a district -wide  basis,  to 
students  from  all  high  schools.  Students  maintain  identity  with  their  own  h^h 
schools  but  are  transported  to  the  area  vocational  school  to  attend  classes  in 
vocational  education. 

The  San  Jose  Unified  School  District  has  joined  with  three  ether  adjacent  high 
school  districts  to  construct  and  operate  an  area  vocational  school  facility. 

This  facility  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  all  high  school  students  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  to  participate  in  an  organized  and  established  vocational 
program.  When  the  facility  is  completed,  24  vocational  courses  will  be  offered 
on  subjects  ranging  from  aircraft  occupations  to  welding.  The  facility  will 
accommodate  1,500 full-time  day  students  and  an  equal  number  of  part-time 
evening  students. 
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LEGISLATION 

Assembly  Resolution  No.  138,  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
requires  the  Department  of  Education  to  make  a study  to  determine  the  role 
of  iunior  colleges  and  high  schools  in  a comprehensive  vocational  and  technical 
education  program  and  to  report  the  results  of  this  study  to  the  legislature  at 
the  1966  regular  session. 

Senate  Bill  930,  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  authorizes  a 
county  superintendent,  or  the  governing  board  of  a school  district  maintaining 
a high  school,  to  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  regional  occupational 
centers.  Such  centers  may  provide  day  (including  Saturday)  and  evening  full- 
time and  part-time  vocational  education  programs  for  minors. 

NEW  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  CREDENTIAL 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  authorized  the  issuance  of  a new  credential 
for  the  teaching  of  industrial  arts  and  occupational  subjects,  grades  9 through 
12  In  many  small  schools  only  one  person  is  needed,  or  is  available,  to  teach 
both  industrial  arts  and  vocational  subjects.  This  credential  provides  such 
authorization. 

In  brief,  the  applicant  must  be  qualified  to  teach  industrial  arts  and  trade  and 
technical  subjects  in  the  high  school.  In  addition,  he  must  have  experience 
and  show  competency  in  an  occupational  field  and  must  take  additional  courses 

in  teacher  education. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Industrial  education  in  the  high  school  must  be  strengthened  and  expanded,  as 
indicated  by  a great  amount  of  evidence.  The  most  convincing  argument  for 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  high  school  usually  offers  the  only  opportunity  for  the 
dropout  to  receive  any  formal  training  in  an  occupation  that  will  give  him  a 
salable  skill  in  the  labor  market.  The  importance  of  industrial  education  to 
the  individual  student  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Specific  and  salable  occupa- 
tional competency  is  the  surest  guarantee  that  students  can  have  of  getting 
their  toes  into  the  economic  door.  It  may  be  that  getting  their  first  3obs  or 
not  getting  them,  will  be  the  most  crucial  events  in  their  lives.  Certainly  their 
well-being  is  at  stake;  certainly  their  future  roles  in  the  democratic  w^-y  of 
life  are  at  stake.  Worthwhile  employment  is  a necessary  ingredient  of  their 
effective  democratic  participation.  For  them,  good  citizenship  and  full 
employment  run  hand  in  hand.  It  is  the  determined  responsibility  of  industrial 
educators  to  join  the  two  with  a dynamic  and  efficient  program  of  industrial 
education.  We  must  find  more  time  in  the  busy  high  school  schedule  for  the 
specific  training  demanded  by  today's  labor  market  and  also  for  the  more 
general  industrial  training  of  the  industrial  arts  program. 
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Technical  activity  from  April  1 through  June  30,  1965  was 
concentrated  in  behavior  analysis  and  guidance  program  development. 
The  behavior  analysis  involved  identifying  1,051  jobs  as  candidates 
for  inclusion  in  the  training  program  and  grouping  them  into  30 
sub-families  on  the  basis  of  task  similarities.  Data  necessary  for 
decision  to  include  the  jobs  in  training  were  collected  for  288  jobs 
and  task  enumeration  was  completed  for  115  jobs.  The  appendixes 
contain  (1)  a description  of  the  general  procedures  used  to  select 
jobs,  enumerate  the  tasks  required  in  each  job,  and  identify  other 
important  job  requi rements,  (2)  sample  forms  used  in  the  behavior 
analysis  process,  (3)  the  general  plan  being  followed  in  developing 
the  guidance  program,  (4)  a description  of  the  present  guidance 
program  in  the  Quincy  Public  Schools,  and  (5)  a list  of  the 
educators  and  scholars  comprising  an  advisory  panel  to  provide 
technical  review,  guidance,  and  counsel  for  the  project.  At  its 
first  meeting,  this  panel  gave  major  consideration  to  defining 
instructional  objectives,  CHC) 
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FOREWORD 


This  report,  submitted  In  compliance  with  Article  3 of  the  contract, 
summarizes  the  technical  progress  of  Project  ABLE  during  Its  first  quarter 
of  operation,  I April  to  30  June  1965.  A brief  overview  of  the  project 
Is  presented  first.  Then,  following  In  order,  are  a report  summary,  a 
short  review  of  project  organization  and  schedules,  discussions  of 
specific  technical  topics  and,  finally,  plans  for  next  quarter.  A number 
of  appendixes  supply  cjetails  relevant  to  topics  covered  in  the  body  of 
the  report. 


II 


OVERVIEW:  Project  ABLE 


A Joint  Research  Project  of:  Public  Schools  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts 

and  American  Institutes  for  Research 


Title;  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EVALUATION  OF  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  CURRICULUM  FOR 
THE  NEW  QUINCY  (MASS.)  VOCATIONAL-TECHN ICAL  SCHOOL 


Objectives:  The  principal  goal  of  the  project  is  to  demonstrate  increased 

effectiveness  of  instruction  whose  content  is  explicitly  derived  from 
analysis  of  desired  behavior  after  graduation,  and  which,  in  addition, 
attempts  to  apply  newly  developed  educational  technology  to  the  design, 
conduct,  and  evaluation  of  vocational  education.  Included  in  this  new 
technology  are  methods  of  defining  educational  objectives,  deriving 
topical  content  for  courses,  preparation  of  students  in  prerequisite 
knowledges  and  attitudes,  individualizing  instruction,  measuring  student 
achievement,  and  establishing  a system  for  evaluating  program  results 
in  terms  of  outcomes  following  gr.*>duat ion. 

Procedure;  The  procedure  begins  with  the  collection  of  vocational  infor- 
mation for  representative  jobs  in  eleven  different  vocational  areas. 

Analysis  will  then  be  made  of  the  performances  required  for  job  execution, 
resulting  in  descriptions  of  essential  classes  of  performance  which  need 
to  be  learned.  On  the  basis  of  this  information,  a panel  of  educational 
and  vocational  scholars  will  develop  recommended  objectives  for  a vocational 
curricuium  which  incorporates  the  goais  of  (i)  vocationai  competence; 

(2)  responsibie  citizenship;  and  (3)  individuai  sei f-fuif i i iment.  A 
curricuium  then  wiii  be  designed  in  topic  form  to  provide  for  comprehen- 
siveness, and  aiso  for  fiexibiiity  of  coverage,  for  each  of  the  vocationai 
areas.  Guidance  programs  and  prerequisite  instruction  to  prepare  junior 
high  students  aiso  wiii  be  designed.  Seiection  of  instruct ionai  materiais, 
methods,  and  aids,  and  design  of  materiais,  when  required,  wiii  aiso  be 
undertaken.  An  Important  step  wiii  be  the  deveiopment  of  performance 
measures  tied  to  the  objectives  of  instruction.  Methods  of  instruction 
wiii  be  devised  to  make  possible  individualized  student  progression  and 
seiection  of  alternative  programs,  and  teacher-training  materiais  wiii 
be  developed  to  accomplish  inservice  teacher  education  of  Quincy  School 
Perscnnei.  A plan  wiii  be  developed  for  conducting  program  evaluation 
not  only  in  terms  of  end-of-year  examinations,  but  aiso  in  terms  of  con- 
tinuing foiiow-up  of  outcomes  after  graduation. 

Time  Schedule;  Begin  i April  1965 

Complete  31  March  1970 
Present  Contract  to  30  June  1966 


REPORT  SUMMARY 


This  report  summarizes  technical  progress  to  30  June  1965.  Activity 
during  this  Initial  period  has  been  concentrated  In  behavior  analysis 
and  guidance  program  development.  Identification,  selection,  and  de- 
scription of  jobs  for  Inclusion  In  the  training  program  has  begun  In 
nine  vocational  areas  and  slgnlfi':ant  progress  has  been  achieved  In 
five  of  the  areas.  The  present  Quincy  guidance  program  has  been  described 
and  guidance  objectives  to  support  the  new  curriculum  are  under  development. 
In  Its  first  meeting  26  June,  the  Advisory  Panel  reviewed  the  alms,  pro»- 
cedures,  and  expected  outcomes  of  the  project  and  agreed  upon  procedures 
for  development  of  instructional  objectives.  It  Is  expected  that  during 
the  next  quarterly  period  the  behavior  analysis  will  be  substantially 
completed,  analysis  of  requirements  In  mathematics  and  social  studies 
will  begin.  Instructional  and  guidance  objectives  will  be  prepared  In 
first  form  for  review  by  the  Advisory  Panel. 


TECHNICAL  SCHEDULE 


The  project  schedule  is  shown  on  the  following  page.  This  schedule 
lists  ail  of  the  major  technical  events  planned  for  the  project  and,  thus, 
provides  a convenient  summary  of  the  technical  program  plan. 

During  the  present  reporting  period  (Project  Months  1*3),  technical 
activity  has  conformed  to  the  schedule  which  calls  for  behavior  analysis 
In  the  curriculum  development  work,  a description  of  the  present  guidance 
program,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Panel.  This  report  Is 
devoted  to  discussion  of  these  three  topics  primarily. 

With  completion  of  the  analysis  of  competent  behavior,  emphasis  In 
curriculum  construction  will  shift  to  definition  of  course  and  topic 
objectives  and  then  to  development  of  k structlonal  materials,  methods 
and  alds^and  to  design  of  performance  measures.  The  next  steps  In  guidance 
program  development  are  the  definition  of  specific  objectives  and  the 
development  of  detailed  plans  and  supporting  materials  for  the  Junior 
High  School  program.  All  of  these  activities  will  be  well  under  way 
before  the  end  of  the  present  contract  period. 

Three  observations  regarding  the  project  schedule  should  be  made. 

First  the  dates  assigned  to  contract  awards  are  estimates  based  only  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Office  of  Education  will  consider  a l2*month 
contract  period  fiscally  convenient.  Second,  the  thin  vertical  lines 
through  horizontal  bars  Indicate  points  at  which  It  Is  planned  that  the 
Advisory  Panel  will  review  the  activity  Indicated.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  second  Advisory  Panel  meeting  will  be  concerned  with  objectives  for 
courses  of  study  and  for  both  Junior  and  Senior  High  guidance  programs. 
Finally,  Advisory  Panel  meetings  are  shown  only  through  November  1967 
simply  because  It  did  not  seem  reasonable  to  forecast  the  meeting  dates 
any  farther  In  advance. 


MASTER  SCHEDULE:  PROJECT  ABLE 
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PROJECT  ORGANIZATION 


Three  elements  of  the  organization  affect  the  technical  progress 
of  the  project.  The  project  staff  is  responsible  for  performance  of  the 
research  tasks.  The  project  staff  consists  of  four  research  specialists, 
including  the  project  director,  from  A. I.R.  and  up  to  16  educators  from 
the  Quincy  Public  Schools.  The  project  director  is  responsible  to  a 
three^man  policy  committee  which  consists  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
the  Director  of  Research  of  A. I.R. , and  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  charge  of  Vocational -Technical  Education.  Both  the  policy 
committee  and  the  project  director  are  provided  with  technical  review 
and  counsel  by  the  Advisory  Panel  which  consists  of  seven  educators  and 
scholars  of  national  stature.  All  of  these  groups  are  staffed  and 
functioning  in  the  program. 


BEHAVIOR  ANALYSIS 

A major  requirement  of  the  project  plan  is  that  objectives  for 
courses  and  for  topics  within  courses  of  study,  be  stated  in  specific 
operational  terms  and  that  objectives  reflect  the  behaviors  desired  of 
the  student  when  he  has  completed  a particular  course.  To  satisfy  this 
requirement,  the  tasks  performed  by  competent  incumbents  of  jobs  for 
which  training  is  to  be  provided  must  be  identified  and  the  learnable 
skills  and  knowledges  prerequisite  to  successful  performance  of  those 
tasks  must  be  defined. 

Appendix  A describes  the  general  procedures  used  during  the  present 
reporting  period  to  select  jobs  for  inclusion  in  training,  to  enumerate 
the  tasks  required  in  each  job,  and  to  identify  other  important  job 
requirements.  Appendix  B exhibits  samples  of  the  three  detailed  forms 
completed  by  coordinators  in  the  process  of  identifying  and  selecting 
jobs  and  enumerating  tasks. 


During  most  of  the  present  reporting  period,  analysis  was  done 
primarily  in  four  vocational  areas:  electro-electronics,  general  piping, 

graphic  and  commercial  arts,  and  metals  and  machines.  During  June, 
analysis  began  in  five  additional  areas:  power  mechanics,  computer  data 

processing,  business  education,  general  woodworking,  and  home  economics. 
A summary  is  presented  below  for  the  five  vocational  areas  in  which 
significant  progress  had  been  recorded  by  15  June.  This  summary  shows 
for  each  area  the  number  of  jobs  identified  as  candidates  for  training 
development,  the  number  of  sub-families  into  which  the  candidates  have 
been  grouped  because  of  task  similarities,  the  number  of  jobs  for  which 
the  data  required  to  decide  on  inclusion  have  been  gathered,  and  the 
number  of  jobs  for  which  task  enumerations  are  complete. 


IDENTIFICATIONS  MADE 

JOB  DATA 

COLLECTED 

Vocational  Areas: 

Jobs 

Sub-fami 1 ies 

Selection 

Criteria 

Tasks 

Electro-electronics 

169 

2 

23 

40 

General  Piping 

58 

7 

57 

12 

Graphic  Arts 

368 

12 

4 

4 

Metals  and  Machines 

405 

3 

179 

59 

Computer  Data  Processing 

51 

6 

25 

•• 

1051 

30 

288 

115 

Numbers  of  Jobs  for  which  Identification,  Selection,  and 
Description  Activities  Were  Complete  as  of  15  June  1965 

As  of  about  15  June  1965,  1051  jobs  had  been  identified  as  candidates 
for  inclusion  in  the  training  program.  These  jobs  had  been  grouped  into 
30  sub-fami 1 ies  on  the  basis  of  task  similarities.  Data  necessary  to  decide 
on  including  the  job  in  training  had  been  collected  for  288  of  the  jobs 
and  task  enumeration  was  complete  for  115  jobs. 
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A diagram  showing  the  skill  level  and  task  content  relationships 
between  Jobs  is  being  developed  for  each  vocational  area  as  jobs  are 
identified.  This  diagram  is  useful  in  verifying  that  a vocational  area 
has  been  searched  thoroughly  for  job  types,  in  identifying  jobs  which 
have  common  task  content,  in  establishing  the  relative  skill  and  know* 
ledge  levels  of  jobs  in  the  same  progression,  and  in  assuring  that  the 
set  of  jobs  selected  provides  an  adequate  representation  of  the  skills 
and  knowledges  required  throughout  the  vocational  area. 

Coordinators  in  the  four  vocational  areas  listed  first  in  the  table 
above  have  started  making  the  first  selection  of  jobs  for  inclusion  in 
the  training  development  program  and  have  begun  the  more  detailed  de~ 
script  ion  of  the  selected  jobs  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  of 
Appendix  A. 

GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

Students  who  will  be  eligible  for  the  first  class  entering  the  new 
vocations I -technical  curriculum  in  September  196?  now  are  entering  eighth 
grade.  New  guidance  programs  are  needed  for  these  students  no  later  than 
grade  nine  If  the  programs  are  to  be  reasonably  useful  to  the  students. 
Consequently,  development  of  guidance  programs  was  started  in  the  first 
month  of  the  project.  A member  of  the  Quincy  Public  School  Guidance 
Department  was  assigned  to  the  project  half-time  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating  development  of  the  new  guidance  programs.  In  addition,  it 
is  believed  that  by  working  together  daily  with  the  vocational  coordinators, 
the  guidance  man  can  help  assure  the  integration  of  instructional  and 
guidance  programs  which  is  particularly  important  when  instruction  is 
individual ized. 

The  general  plan  being  followed  in  development  of  guidance  programs 
is  given  in  Appendix  C.  Step  I in  the  plan  requires  a description  of 
guidance  as  now  provided  in  the  Quincy  Public  Schools.  Appendix  D is  a 
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draft  of  this  description  prepared  by  the  Guidance  Department.  Attention 
now  has  turned  to  development  of  objectives  for  the  guidance  programs. 

WORK  OF  THE  ADVISORY  PANEL 

An  advisory  panel  of  seven  distinguished  educators  and  scholars 
has  been  formed  to  provide  the  project  with  technical  review,  guidance  and 
counsel.  The  Advisory  Panel  met  In  Quincy  for  an  all-day  session  on 
26  June  with  key  people  from  the  Quincy  Public  Schools  and  from  A.I.R. 
Appendix  E presents  a list  of  the  Advisory  Panel  members,  a list  of 
participants  In  the  26  June  meeting,  and  the  agenda  for  that  meeting. 

A topic  given  major  consideration  by  the  Panel  was  the  problem  of 
defining  Instructional  objectives.  It  was  agreed  that  specific  objectives 
are  needed  In  four  main  areas  and  that  the  procedure  for  developing 
objectives  In  each  area  would  be  as  follows: 

1,  Specific  vocational  object  Ives:  to  be  obtained  from 

analysis  of  occupations,  to  be  summarized  by  the 
project  staff,  to  be  reviewed  by  Panel. 

2,  General  vocational  objectives:  Inputs  to  be  accepted 

from  the  analysis  of  occupations,  as  well  as  from  two 
A.I.R.  projects  now  under  way.  One  project  attempts  to 
define  general  I zable  skills,  the  other  to  define  general 
principles, attitudes  concerning  employment,  career,  etc. 

Summary  of  such  Information  to  be  made  by  project  staff, 
reviewed  by  Panel. 

3,  citizenship  objectives:  to  be  based  upon  Panel  discussion 

and  revision  of  descriptions  originally  supplied  by  project 
staff.  Some  Inputs  probably  will  be  available  from  another 

A.I.R.  project. 
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4,  Self*fulf i llment  objectives;  to  be  derived  as  for 
citizenship. 

The  Advisory  Panel  also  discussed  the  aims,  procedures  and  desired 
outcomes  of  the  project,  commented  on  particular  aspects  of  the  project 
as  planned,  and  made  specific  recommendations  on  curriculum  and  guidance. 
Minutes  of  the  meeting  are  not  available  at  this  time  because  the  meeting 
occurred  so  near  the  end  of  the  reporting  period.  They  will  be  available 
shortly  and  will  be  included  with  the  progress  letter  for  July. 


PLANS  FOR  NEXT  QUARTER 

The  following  activities  are  planned  for  the  quarter  ending  30 
September  1965: 

1.  Behavior  analysis  will  continue  in  all  nine  vocational 
areas  now  active  and  analysis  will  begin  in  at  least 
one  additional  area. 

2.  The  selection  of  jobs  to  be  included  in  the  training 
curriculum  and  the  full  description  of  each  of  those 
jobs  will  be  substantially  complete  in  all  active 
vocational  areas. 

3.  Analysis  of  instructional  requirements  in  mathematics 
and  in  social  studies  will  begin. 

4.  The  first  selection  of  instructional  objectives  will  be 
prepared  for  review  by  the  Advisory  Panel. 

5.  Proposed  objectives  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 
guidance  programs  will  be  prepared  for  review  by  the 
Advisory  Panel. 
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APPENDIX  A 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  FIRST  STEPS 
IN  VOCATIONAL  ANALYSIS 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  FIRST  STEPS 
IN  VOCATIONAL  ANALYSIS 


As  described  In  the  study  proposal,  our  first  major  goal  is  a set 
of  topic  objectives  and  course  objectives.  It  is  planned  that  these 
objectives  be  derived  from  statements  of  the  performances  actually  re- 
quired by  specific  jobs  and  that  the  jobs  shall  be  representative  of  the 
job  families  selected  for  emphasis  in  the  Quincy  program.  The  process 
of  arriving  at  objectives  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  list  of 
intermediate  steps. 

1.  Select  job  families  for  emphasis. 

2.  Select  a set  of  representative  jobs  in  each  job  family. 

3.  Describe  each  job. 

4.  Identify  the  tasks  required  in  performance  of  each  job. 

5.  Identify  learnable  skills  and  knowledges  required  for 
performance  of  each  task  and  job. 

6.  Define  objectives  for  training  units  or  topics. 

7.  Define  objectives  for  course. 

Of  course,  more  detail  will  be  developed  in  the  outline  of  each  of  these 
steps  as  work  proceeds. 

The  first  step,  "Select  Job  Families,"  has  been  taken.  The  11  job 
families  chosen  for  emphasis  in  the  Quincy  program  are  listed  on  page  15 
of  the  study  proposal.  This  paper  is  concerned  with  steps  2-4,  that  is, 
with  the  selection  and  description  of  a set  of  representative  jobs  within 
each  job  family  and  with  identification  of  the  major  tasks  each  job  re- 
quires. Completion  of  the  steps  discussed  in  this  paper  is  the  preparati 
necessary  for  the  description  and  analysis  of  tasks  in  terms  of  the 
learnable  skills  and  knowledges  the  tasks  require. 


Job  Selection 


Three  sources  provide  the  principal  data  needed  to  identify  the 
population  of  jobs  within  any  job  family*  These  are: 

-*  The  knowledge  of  the  vocational  area  expert. 

~ Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  (1963”64  edition)  and  sources 
referenced  therein. 

■*  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (latest  edition). 

Additional  sources  include  the  Position  Classification  Standards  of  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Wage  Board  Standards  for  civilian 
employees  of  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Army,  the  local  offices  of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service,  the  State  Employment  Service,  unions,  trade 
associations,  and  industrial  firms. 

For  any  job  family,  these  sources  will  provide  a number  of  job 
titles  which  is  much  larger  than  the  number  of  jobs  for  which  it  is 
possible,  desirable,  or  necessary  to  develop  vocational  training  within 
this  program*  Our  purpose  is  to  arrive  at  a smaller  set  of  jobs  which 
is  representative  of  the  job  family.  That  is,  the  jobs  selected  should 
differ  from  one  another  in  the  performance  they  require  and,  taken  as  a 
group,  should  include  substantially  ail  of  the  iearnabie  skills  and 
knowledges  which  are  both  appropriate  for  the  training  programs  and 
demanded  by  the  job  family.  Final  refinements  in  the  selection  of  jobs 
will  come  after  analysis  of  the  specific  performances,  which  are  required. 
With  this  end  result  in  mind,  the  following  criteria  and  considerations 
are  recommended  for  the  initial  selection.  Jobs  should  be  selected  which: 

1.  In  comparison  with  related  jobs,  require  performances  of  a wider 
variety  of  tasks  and  a larger  range  of  skill  levels.  Thus,  the  job  of 
machinist  might  be  chosen  on  this  basis  rather  than  the  job  of  lathe 
operator  since  the  machinist  should  be  able  to  do  the  tasks  of  a lathe 
operator  and  some  other  tasks  as  well. 

2.  Require  an  appropriate  amount  of  vocational  training  time.  That 
is,  jobs  requiring  only  a very  short  period  of  training  for  most  students 


probably  should  not  be  listed.  Similarly,  jobs  which  require  training 
time  beyond  that  expected  to  be  avaiiabie  in  the  Quincy  program  shouid 
not  be  inciuded. 

3.  Have  entrance,  apprenticeship,  or  on-the-job  training  requirements 
which  can  be  met  better  as  a resuit  of  vocationai  training.  Thus,  jobs 
for  which  the  training  graduate  couid  substant iai iy  meet  the  entrance  re- 
quirements, or  wouid  be  aiiowed  to  progress  more  rapidiy  through  appren- 
ticeship and  additionai  training  programs,  wouid  be  favored  for  seiection. 

Jobs  which  couid  be  entered  oniy  after  iong  service  in  another  job,  or 
oniy  after  an  extended,  fixed  period  of  apprenticeship  or  additionai 
training,  or  oniy  by  meeting  requirements  beyond  the  controi  of  the  training 
agency  wouid  be  iess  desirabie  candidates  for  seiection.  This  principie  is 
not  intended  to  impiy  that  the  content  of  vocationai  training  shouid  in- 
ciude  oniy  that  which  pays  off  immediateiy  in  a job.  It  intended  to 
foster  meaningfui  and  iasting  vocationai  rewards  for  the  student  who 
performs  successfuiiy  in  training. 

4.  Are  appropriate  with  respect  to  the  cost,  size,  support  require- 
ments, and  expected  usage  of  training  faciiities  and  training  equipment. 

This  consideration  may  iimit  offerings  in  the  computer  data  processing  fieid, 
for  exampie,  to  jobs  not  requiring  frequent  access  to  a iarge  digitai  computer. 
It  might  permit  training  for  jobs  requiring  use  of  less  expensive  equipment 
(key  punch,  sorters,  tabulators,  etc.).  It  might  be  possible  to  offer 
training  for  which  facilities  can  be  rented  or  even  borrowed  during  the 
owner's  off  periods. 

5.  Are  predictable  with  respect  to  the  skills  and  knowledges  which 
will  be  required  in  the  next  five  years.  Of  course,  radical  changes  may 
take  place  unexpectedly  in  any  vocational  area.  If,  however,  an  occupation 
is  undergoing  changes  due,  for  example,  to  mechanization,  introduction  of 
new  procedures,  or  revision  of  job  structures,  then  effective  training  for 
that  occupation  may  be  changed  radically.  In  such  a case,  training  plans 
can  be  prepared  when  the  performances,  skills,  and  knowledges  can  be 
identified,  but  not  before. 
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6.  Have  favorable  employment  expectations  in  the  time  period  for 
which  training  is  being  prepared.  Sources  for  data  needed  to  evaluate 
future  employment  opportunities  include: 

- Occupational  Outlook  Handbook. 

” U.  S.  Census  of  Population:  I960  (Occupation  by  Industry, 

PC  (2)  -7C). 

” A. I.R  Summary  of  National  Employment  Forecasts  by 
Occupation  and  Industry.  (See  Appendix  A) 

” U.  S.  Census  of  Population:  I960  (State  Reports  and  U.  S. 

Summary,  PC  (1)*C  and  PC  (1)*0  series). 

The  first  three  of  these  references  present  data  on  a national  basis. 

The  last  reference  presents  occupation  by  industry  data  in  terms  of 
intermediate  occupation  and  intermediate  industry  groups  for  the  country 
as  a whole,  for  each  state,  and  for  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  of  250,000  or  more.  In  addition  to  the  sources  above,  information 
of  particular  significance  for  the  employment  area  served  by  the  Quincy 
vocational  program  may  be  avaiiabie  from  state  and  local  government  offices. 

Summary  of  Job  Select  ion  Data 

The  form  shown  in  Figure  1 provides  a convenient  summary  of  relevant 
selection  data  and  a checklist  of  considerations  important  in  deciding 
whether  to  include  a job  in  the  sample.  The  entries  required  are  those 
resulting  from  the  six  considerations  discussed  above.  Sample  entries 
have  been  made  in  Figure  1.  The  entries  are  not  necessarily  complete  or 
fully  accurate,  but  may  serve  to  clarify  use  of  the  form. 

First,  note  that  one  sheet  should  be  completed  for  each  job  which  has 
been  selected.  Ail  data  on  the  sheet  refer  to  that  job.  With  regard  to 
specific  line  entries: 

Job:  Enter  the  name  of  the  selected  job.  Where  possible  use  a name 

from  a standard  source  (e.g..  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook)  and  give  the 
source  in  parentheses.  Where  appropriate,  also  give  a job  code  number 
(as  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles)  or  other  identifying  code. 
Identify  the  job  code  source  if  different  from  the  name  source. 


Figure  I 


JOB  SELECTION  DATA 

JOB;  All-Round  Machinist  (O.O.H..  D.0,T»  Code  4*7S»010  and  ,120) 

JOB  FAMILY*  Metals  and  Machines 

SUB-FAMILY;^ 

PRINCIPAL  LOWER  LEVEL  JOBS;  Machine  Tool  Operators  (O.O.H..  D.O.T. 
4-78.000  Thru  .589  and  D.O.T.  6-78.000  Thru  .589) 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  TIME;  7-8  Years  Total.  3 Years.  Vocational  _ 
High  School.  4 Years  Apprenticeship  Course  (Typically  8^000  Hours 
Shop  Training  and  570  Hours  Classroom) 

EMPLOYMENT  QUALIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS;  Usually  training  as  above. 
Sometimes  eoul valent  In  experience,  especially  Military. 


TRAINING  FACILITIES  REQUIRED;  Heavy  machines,  expensive  gages,  larae, 
space  with  special  power  and  heavy  floor  loading  capability. 


KNOWN  CHANGES  IN  JOB  REQUIREMENTS;  Some  conversion  to  numerically 
controlled  machines  (especially  milling  machines)  emphasizes  know- 
ledge of  materials  and  procedures  rather  than  operating  skill. 

I NOUSTR I ES;  Fabricated  metal  products:  Primary  metals;  Electrical 
machinery;  Transportation  egulpment;  Railroad;  Chemical;  Food  pro- 
cessing; Textile;  Federal  Government. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK;  Moderate  increase  nationally.  7000  iobs/vear 
due  to  attrition.  Additional  due  to  expansion  especlallv  In 
maintenance. 
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Job  Family!  Enter  the  name  given  (on  page  15  of  the  study  proposal) 
to  the  Job  family  (or  vocational  area)  within  which  the  selected  job 
falls. 

Sub^Fami 1 V!  For  some  job  families,  it  may  be  convenient  to  group 
the  jobs  into  sub-families.  In  other  job  families,  there  may  be  no 
necessity  for  this  intermediate  classification.  If  it  is  decided  that 
sub-families  should  be  identified,  enter  the  name  you  select  for  the  sub- 
family within  which  the  job  falls.  Sub-families,  when  used,  should  group 
together  jobs  which  are  similar  with  respect  to  training  requirements, 
whatever  other  reasons  there  may  be  for  the  grouping.  Jobs  in  different 
sub-families  must  differ  with  respect  to  the  specific  things  incumbents 
must  be  able  to  do  and  with  respect  to  the  training  necessary  to  acquire 
this  ability. 

Principal  Lower  Level  Jobs;  Identify  any  jobs  for  which  a student 
would  acquire  important  qualifications  by  completion  of  some  part  of  the 
training  required  for  the  job  described  above.  Identification  of  the 
lower  level  jobs  should  be  recorded  as  for  the  job  described  above. 

P re- employment  Training  Time;  Enter  the  amount  of  training  time 
now  required  to  qualify  for  employment  Jji  the  job.  This  entry  should 
show  total  time  and  the  amount  of  time  required  in  each  major  kind  of 
training.  For  example:  "Four  years  total.  Three  years  vocational  school, 

one  year  OJT." 

Employment  Qualification  Requirements:  List  the  significant 

requirements  for  employment  in  the  job.  These  requirements  may  include 
apprenticeship,  age,  experience  in  other  jobs,  etc. 

Training  Facilities  Required;  List  the  items  requiring  significant 
capital  or  support  outlays.  These  are  items  which  are  expensive  to  buy, 
require  large  amounts  of  space,  need  significant  maintenance  provisions. 


etc. 


Known  Changes  in  Job  Requirements:  Describe  any  changes  now 

occurring  or  which  will  occur  soon  to  change  the  tasks  performed  by 
incumbents  in  this  Job. 

industries:  List  the  industries  which  employ  significant  numbers 

of  people  in  this  Job.  Use  the  industry  classification  of  the  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook  for  this  purpose  if  at  all  possible. 

Employment  Outlook:  Summarize  your  findings  with  respect  to 

employment  possibilities  in  the  area  served  by  the  Quincy  vocational 
program.  Remember  that  absolute  numbers  of  Job  openings  expected  are 
the  proper  measure  of  employment  opportunity,  not  percentage  growth.  Rate 
the  outlook  on  a three-point  scale:  many,  moderate,  few. 

General  Job  Description 

When  a Job  has  been  identified  and  tentatively  selected  for  the 
training  program,  the  next  step  is  to  prepare  a document  which  gives  a 
general  description  of  the  Job.  The  purpose  of  Job  description  in  this 
study  is  to  provide  information  which  will  be  useful  in  defining  the 
behaviors  required  of  an  incumbent.  Analysis  of  the  behaviors  will  then 
provide  a basis  for  the  crucial  step  of  identifying  learnable  skills  and 
knowledges. 

This  paper  will  make  suggestions  about  procedures  for  describing 
jobs.  The  procedures  will  begin  with  general  characteristics  of  the  Job 
and  its  place  in  the  world  of  work,  and  proceed  to  record  progressively 
more  detailed  information  down  to  the  identification  and  enumeration  of 
tasks  performed  by  an  incumbent.  The  Job  description  requires  information 
in  the  following  six  areas  which  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the 
remainder  of  this  paper: 

1.  Definition  of  the  Job  population. 

2.  Statement  of  the  mission. 

3.  Segments  of  the  Job. 

4.  Varieties  of  job  functions. 

5.  Contingencies 

6.  Task  identification  and  enumeration. 
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A completed  general  description  of  the  auto  mechanic's  job  is  appended 
to  this  paper  for  reference  and  illustration,  (See  Appendix  B) 

Definition  of  the  Population.  The  initial  section  of  the  job 
description  attempts  to  distinguish  the  jobs  to  be  included  from  those 
of  similar  title  which  are  not  included.  The  industries  or  locations 
of  jobs  are  also  identified.  In  addition,  a brief  general  description 
is  given  of  formal  characteristics  of  job  incumbents.  Such  character* 
istics  may  include  such  elements  as:  (1)  qualification  requirements 

such  as  examinations  and  certificates,  (2)  nature  and  duration  of 
training,  (3)  sex  and  age  distributions,  and  (4)  average  high  school 
achievement. 

Statement  of  Mission.  This  statement  identifies  the  different 
purposes  and  modes  of  operation  which  influence  performance  of  the  job. 

This  statement  can  sometimes  define  alternative  objectives  and  operational 
modes  as  well  as  indicating,  where  appropriate,  hierarchies  of  goals. 

The  statement  of  mission  sets,  in  a sense,  the  criteria  by  which  one  might 
want  to  judge  performance  of  the  job. 

Segments.  Job  segments  are  the  identifiable  and  meaningful  time 
periods  or  the  major  steps  in  the  regular  sequence  of  job  performance. 

This  section  of  the  general  job  description  identifies  what  may  be  called 
the  sub-operations  of  the  mission,  and  serves  as  an  important  organization 
for  the  tasks  which  are  later  to  be  described.  Segments  are  usually 
determined  by  the  time  phases  which  structure  performance  of  the  job, 
and  in  this  sense  they  indicate  the  sequence  in  which  the  sub-operations 
of  the  job  are  performed.  At  the  same  time,  they  also  identify  these 
categories  of  operations  themselves.  As  a simple  example,  the  segments 
of  a waiter's  job  may  be  described  as  follows:  (1)  setting  tables, 

(2)  taking  orders  for  food  and  beverages  from  guests,  (3)  turning  in  orders 
to  kitchen  or  counter,  (4)  assembling  orders,  (5)  serving  food,  (6)  pre- 
paring and  tendering  the  bill. 

Varieties  of  Job  Functions.  This  section  of  the  job  description 
lists  general  functions  or  activities  performed  on  the  job,  A function 
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is  Identified  by  en  ection  verb  and  shows  the  worker's  relationships 
to  three  components. 

1.  Objects  or  things  such  as  equipment,  tools,  facilities. 

2.  Classes  of  data  such  as  written  instructions,  quantitative 
and  verbal  information  to  be  processed  or  communicated. 

3.  People. 

The  functions  to  be  used  in  this  section  of  the  job  description  are  defined 
in  Appendix  C.  These  are  the  functions  established  by  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  for  use  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  Additional 
worker  functions  may  be  added  if  an  appropriate  definition  cannot  be 
found  in  Appendix  C.  If  a new  function  is  needed,  its  definition  should 
be  added  to  the  present  set  and  then  used  consistently. 

Contingencies.  This  section  of  the  general  job  description  is 
devoted  to  an  identification  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  job  is  to 
be  performed  and  the  classes  of  unpredictable  events  or  problems  with 
which  the  worker  might  have  to  deal.  Noteworthy  conditions  may  include 
elements  of  either  the  physical  or  the  organizational  environment  within 
which  the  job  is  to  be  performed.  Contingencies  have  an  aspect  of  danger, 
emergency,  special  challenge,  or  non-routine  performance.  Causes  of 
contingencies  may  include  such  things  as  weather,  accidents,  illness, 
malfunctions. 

Task  Identification  and  Enumeration.  A task  is  the  smallest  con- 
venient unit  of  job  activity  having  a separate  purpose.  It  is  a specific 
statement  of  action.  Tasks  are  suggested  throughout  the  process  of  pre- 
paring general  job  descriptions,  particularly  since  this  involves  reviewing 
Department  of  Labor,  union^  association,  industry,  training,  and  guidance 
documents  relating  to  each  occupation.  Defining  the  population  helps  to 
delineate  the  types  of  tasks  which  are  and  which  are  not  applicable  to  the 
job  being  described.  The  statement  of  the  mission  or  missions  sets  the 
objective  toward  which  all  tasks  are  aimed,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Each  applicable  function-component  combination  implies  one  or  more  task 
requirements.  Segments  can  suggest  both  new  varieties  of  tasks  and  ways 
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of  organizing  task  enumerations  to  help  systematize  and  ensure  compre- 
hensiveness. Contingencies  and  contexts  can  suggest  additional,  partic- 
ularly non- routine, tasks. 

Host  complex  jobs  include  tasks  that  seem  not  to  be  fruitful  in 
deriving  general  skills.  Identification  of  such  tasks  before  they 
have  been  described  in  detail  can  avoid  the  expenditure  of  large  amounts 
of  time  for  such  description.  To  aid  in  the  identification  of  tasks 
to  be  and  not  to  be  described  in  detail,  the  following  classification 
of  tasks  has  been  established: 

1.  Basic  - Tasks  closely  related  to  the  central  purposes 
of  the  occupation  and  typically  performed  by  new  in- 
cumbents and/or  most  journeymen.  This  is  the  only 
type  of  task  described  in  detail. 

2.  Special  tv  - Tasks  performed  by  a small  proportion  of 
incumbents  or  only  rarely  performed  and  not  closely 
related  to  the  central  purposes  of  the  occupation. 

Specialty  tasks  are  listed  but  not  described. 

3.  Advanced  - Tasks  that  require  considerable  specialized 
training  and/or  job  experience  for  their  performance 
and  which  are  only  performed  by  the  most  senior  workers. 
Advanced  tasks  are  listed  but  not  described  if  all  of 

the  parts  of  the  task  which  are  not  "advanced"  are  redundant 
to  "basic"  tasks. 

4.  Anci 1 lary  - Tasks  for  which  no  training  beyond  grammar 
school  is  required  or  likely  to  be  useful.  Ancillary 
tasks  are  listed,  but  not  described. 

5.  Redundant  - Tasks  that  are  repeated  during  the  course 
of  performing  the  job  in  essentially  the  same  way.  Re- 
dundant tasks  are  described  only  once  but  variations  re- 
quired in  repeated  performance  are  noted. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  FORECASTS 


BY  OCCUPATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


Discussions  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  personnel  suggested 
that  the  single  best  source  of  information  to  guide  selection  of  jobs 
important  for  vocational  education  would  be  the  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook,  1963*1964  edition.  Accordingly,  all  industries  and  occupations 
in  the  Handbook  were  reviewed.  Table  1 summarizes  data  on  industry 
outlooks  as  given  in  the  Handbook. 

A preliminary  selection  of  84  occupations  having  significant 
potential  vocational  training  implications  was  made  and  submitted  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  Bureau  both  ranked  and  rated  these 
occupations  in  terms  of  the  number  of  openings  likely  to  occur  during  the 
next  decade.  The  rating  was  according  to  the  three  categories  of  (1)  many 
opportunities,  (2)  a moderate  number  of  opportunities,  and  (3)  relatively 
few  opportunities.  Table  2 lists  the  31  occupations  that  were  rated  as 
having  relatively  few  opportunities.  No  further  analysis  has  been  made 
or  is  anticipated  for  these  occupations. 

Table  3 lists  the  53  occupations  rated  as  having  many  or  a moderate 
number  of  opportunities  and  indicates  the  industries  in  which  each  occupati 
occurs. 

The  ratings  of  occupational  outlooks  must  be  used  with  caution  since 
they  involved  a considerable  subjective  element  due  to  missing  data  and  a 
shortage  of  quantitative  information  about  rates  of  employment  change. 


Table  I 


Industry 


Employed 


Projected 


Notes 


Appa rel 


Communi- 

cation 


I960 

1.24  Million 


1976  Increase  in  employment  is  expected 

1.33  Million  to  be  moderate.  Most  of  the 

employment  opportunities  will  be  in 
sewing  machine  operator  jobs. 

Tailoring  and  other  skilled  occupations 
will  show  only  a small  increase 


I960 

821,646 


1975 


Employment  in  the  communication  industry 
is  expected  to  grow  slowly.  Most  of 
the  increased  demand  will  be  met  by 
rising  productivity  rather  than  in- 
crease of  workers. 


Construction 


i960 

2.9  Million 


1970 

4.0 


1975 

4.4 


Electric 
Light  and 


i960 

426,306 


1975 


Power 


Food  and  1 96O 

Lodging  .2,600,000 


1975 


Mi  1 1 ion 


Million 


Employment  in  the  construction  industry 
will  rise  at  a rate  much  above  the 
average  for  all  nonfarm  industries. 
Construction  maintenance  and  repair 
is  about  one- third  that  of  new  con- 
struction and  is  expected  to  grow 
significantly  during  this  period. 

Most  rapid  increases  in  employment 
are  expected  for  asbestos  & insulating 
workers;  lathers;  cement  masons; 
glaziers;  operating  engineers;  sheet- 
metal  workers;  and  structural  orna- 
mental and  reinforcing  iron  workers. 
Annual  replacement  needs  range  from 
99»000  to  69»000  per  year. 


Employment  in  this  industry  is  ex- 
. pected  to  remain  relatively  stable, 
although  the  production  of  electricity 
will  continue  to  increase.  Employment 
is  expected  to  decrease  in  generating, 
transmission  and  distribution  oper- 
ations but  should  increase  in  mainte- 
nance and  repair  occupations.  Most 
of  the  employment  will  come  about 
because  of . replacement  needs. 


Increase  in  employment  is  expected  to 
be  moderate  for  the  industry  as  a whole. 
High  employment  demand  for  skilled  cooks 
and  restaurant  managers.  Turnover  will 
account  for  most  new  jobs. 
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Table  1 Continued 


Industry 


Employed 


Projected 


Notes 


Government 


Materials 
Manufacturing 
(Chemicals, 
Petroleum, 
Plastics, 
Paper  Prod, 
and  Proces) 


Health  and 
We 1 fa  re 


Equipment 
Manufacturing 
(Ae rospace, 
automotive, 
electronics, 
appi iance) 


Metal 

Production 
(mining, 
processing, 
fabricat ion 


Maintenance 
and  Repair 


I960 

8.5  Million 


I960 


I960 

7.57^.472 


I960 

6,375.000 


1970 

11.0  Million 

1975 

12.8  Ml  1 1 1on 


Nearly  all  of  the  increase  in 
Government  employment  will  be  in 
State  and  Local  Government  agencies. 
Government  employment  it  expected 
to  increase  by  about  one- third 
between  I960  and  1970. 


1975 


Although  this  industry  is  expanding 
rapidly,  employment  is  rising 
moderately.  Most  employment  in- 
creases will  be  in  the  scientific 
and  technical  occupations.  Among 
plant  workers,  the  highest  demand 
will  be  for  skilled  maintenance 
personnel . 


1975 


1975 


Rapid  expansion  forseen  in  this 
industry  as  a result  of  population 
growth.  Rapid  employment  increase  i 
the  technical  occupations  of  this 
industry.  2 million  in  health 
occupations.  2 million  in  education 
occupations.  608,581  in  welfare 
and  religious  occupations. 


Employment  increase  is  expected  to 
be  slow.  Electrical  machinery  and 
instruments  are  growing  rapidly 
while  transportation  is  expected 
to  deci ine. 


n 


I960 

3,066,000 


I960 

2,750,000 


1975 

3,600,000 


1975 


Employment  in  the  Metals  Production 
will  increase  very  slowly.  Em- 
ployment in  mining  will  decrease 
somewhat.  Most  employment  increases 
are  expected  at  the  administration 
and  professional  level. 


Maintenance  and  Repair  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  industries  in  the 
labor  force.  The  fastest  growing 
occupations  in  this  industry  are: 

a.  Instrument  Repairman 

b.  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 
mechan i cs 

c.  Television  and  Radio  Servicemen 

d.  Appliance  Serviceman 
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Table  I Continued 


Industry 

Merchand is ing 
and  Retail 
Trade 

£r.ip  1 oycd 
i960 

11.4  Hill  ion 

Projected 

1970 

14.0  Hiiiion 
1975 

15.6  Million 

Notes 

A large  part  of  increased  employment 
in  this  industry  is  expected  to  be 
among  part* time  workers,  in  i960, 
elmeit  60%  of  aii  •e1f*emp1oyed 
nonfarm  proprietors  were  in  this 
industry  division. 

Personal  and 

Protective 

Services 

i960 

8,750,000 

1975 

Relatively  rapid  employment  increase 
of  protective  service  workers.  Other 
service  occupations  will  increase 
rapidly.  Rapid  employment  increase 
for  practical  nurses  and  beauty 
operators;  moderate  increase  for 
ba  rbe  rs . 

Printing  and 
Graphic  Arts 

I960 

900,000 

1976 

1,250,000 

Newspapers  employ  340,000.  Commercial  . 
establishments  employ  280,000. 
Employment  growth  is  expected  to  be 
moderate.  Employment  of  skilled 
workers  is  expected  to  remain 
relatively  stable.  Replacement  needs 
will  be  responsible  for  5 >000  to 
6,000  Jobs  annually. 

Transportation 
(Air,  rail, 
bus,  truck) 

I960 

2,739,399 

1975 

Employment  in  transportation  is  not 
expected  to  rise  substantially. 
Employment  in  rail  and  water  tran- 
sportation is  expected  to  decrease 
while  air  and  truck  transportation 
should  increase. 

Finance, 
insurance. 
Real  Estate 

I960 

2,7  Hil 1 ion 

1970 

3.5  Million 
1975 

3.9  Million 

Banking  is  expected  to  have  the  most 
rapid  employment  growth,  (i/4  of 
the  workers  in  this  industry  are 
employed  by  banking  institutions. 
Women  comprise  almost  one  half  of 
industry's  present  employment. 
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Table  2 


Occupations  Judged  to  Have  Relatively  Few  Employment  Opportunities 
(Listed  According  to  the  Estimated  Number  of  Opportunities  Anticipated) 


Asbestos  and  Insulating  Worker 
Airplane  Mechanic 
Commercial  Artist 
Lather 

Intercity  Bus  Driver,  and  Local  Transit  Bus  Driver 

Lithographer 

Plasterer 

Setup-Man  (Machine  Tools) 

Dental  Lab.  Technician 

» 

f 

Chemical  Technician 
Glazier 

Central  Office  Repairman,  and  Central  Office  Installer 

Typewriter  Serviceman 

Telephone  Operator 

Aeronautical  Technician 

Metallurgical  Technician 

Cash  Register  Serviceman,  Calculating  Machine  Serviceman,  and  Adding 
Machine  Serviceman 

Broadcast  Technician 

Data  Processing  Equipment  Serviceman 

Dental  Hygienist 

Cabinet  Maker 

Physical  Therapist 

Boi ler  Maker 

Refinery  Mechanic 

Duplication  and  Bookkeeping  Machine  Serviceman 
Accounting  and  Bookkeeping  Machine  Serviceman 
Dictation  Machine  Serviceman 
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Auto  Mechanic 


AUTO  MECHANIC 


A.  Defining  the  Population 

The  majority  of  auto  mechanics  are  employed  in  repair  shops  in  which  all 
types  of  automotive  maintenance  and  repair  operations  are  performed  and  in 
service  departments  of  nev/  and  used  automobile  dealers.  Included  in  this 
definition  also  are  those  mechanics  employed  by  government  agencies,  and 
establishment  relying  heavily  on  automotive  or  truck  transportation  i.e. 
bakeries,  dairies  and  truck,  taxicab  and  bus  companies. 

Excluded  from  this  definition  are: 

1.  Body  and  fender  repairmen  who  are  primarily  concerned  with  shaping, 
finishing  and  replacing  of  sheet  metal  and  replacing  of  trim  and 
glass  on  motor  vehicles. 

2.  Repairmen  who  perform  only  such  specialty  tasks  as  transmission, 
radiator,  steering,  electrical  or  air  suspension  repair. 

3.  Repairmen  who  perform  machining  operations  such  as  grinding  crankshafts 
and  camshafts  and  machining  various  automotive  parts. 

B.  Statement  of  Mission 

The  primary  missions  of  the  auto  mechanic  are: 

1,  Maintenance  of  motor  vehicles 

2.  Repair  of  motor  vehicles 

Other,  secondary,  missions  are  listed  below: 

1.  Estimating  costs  of  repair 

2.  Advising  customers  in  purchase,  operation  and  maintenance  of  motor 
vehicles 

3.  Purchasing  replacement  parts 
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C.  Functions  and  Components  of  Functions 

Things Data 

Handling  Computing 

Manipulating  Compiling 

Operating  - Controlling  Analyzing 

Precision  Working 


People 

Taking  Instructions  - 
Helping 

Exchanging  Information 


The  things  the  auto  mechanic  handles  and  man ipu hues  are  various  hand  tools 
and  automotive  parts  and  components.  He  ope rates** controls  various  test  and 
service  equipment.  He  must  be  able  to  make  precise  measurements  and 
adjustments.  The  data  functions  with  which  the  auto  mechanic  is  concerned 
are  computing  costs  oF  repairs,  compiling  various  types  of  information 
obtained  from  inspections  of  motor  vehicles  and  analyzing  data  in  order  to 
determine  what  necessary  actions  are  to  be  taken  to  complete  his  mission. 

The  mechanic's  relation  with  people  Involve  taking  instructions  or  receiving 
information  from  supervisors  and/or  customers,  helping  fel low  workers  when 
necessary^  and  speaking  to  and  signalling  fellow  workers  or  customers  in 
order  to  convey  information  to  them. 

0.  Segments 

The  main  steps  involved  in  the  occupation  of  auto  mechanic  are: 
of  automotive  malfunctions,  location  of  malfunctions  and  repair 
of  automobiles  or  trucks. 

E.  Contingencies  and  Contexts 

1.  May  have  to  fabricate  a replacement  part  (such  as  a gasket) 
type  is  not  available. 

2.  May  have  to  improvise  a tool  when  the  tool  ordinarily  used  is  not  available 
e.g.  using  standard  wrenches  when  metric  wrenches  are  not  available. 


Diagnosis 
or  adjustment 


when  correct 
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Substitutes  floor  jacks  in  raising  motor  vehicles  when  hydraulic 
lift  is  inoperative. 

4.  May  have  to  make  emergency  repairs  on  a vehicle  on  the  read,  if  it 
cannot  be  towed  to  the  repair  shop. 

5*  May  instruct  customer  over  the  phone  about  what  to  do  when  his  vehicle 
is  either  broken  down  or  malfunctioning  (in  order  the  customer  be  able 
to  drive  the  vehicle  to  the  repair  shop). 

Job  contexts  for  the  auto  mechanic  are  quite  varied,  depending  upon  the 
situation  in  which  he  finds  himself  e.g.  working  in  the  service  department 
of  a new  and/or  used  automobile  dealer  or  in  a small  private  repair  shop. 

Very  often,  those  working  in  establishments  which  employ  a number  of  auto 
mechanics  specialize  in  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  particular  makes  and 
models  of  motor  vehicles  or  particular  systems  of  motor  vehicles  (such  as 

i" ' 

electrical  or  ignition  systems).  On  the  other  hand,  those  working  on 
private  or  small  repair  shops  may  have  to  deal  with  many  makes  and  models. 

The  latter  situation  also  requires  the  auto  mechanic  to  perform  tasks  not 
directly  related  to  the  occupation  such  as  ordering  parts  and  executing  other 
clerical  duties  which  are  generally  carried  out  by  the  service  manager  in 
larger  establishments.  In  addition,  mechanics  working  in  larger  establishments 
have  the  advantage  of  working  with  highly  specialized  tools  and  testing 
equipment.  Mechanics  employed  by  establishments  which  operate  fleets  of 
trucks  or  automobiles  e.g.  truck  or  taxi  companies  are  required  to  perform 
volume  maintenance  and  repair  work.  They  may  also  be  required  to 
perform  such  tasks  as  refueling  and  cleaning  motor  vehicles. 

F.  Task  Classification 
a.  Basic  Tasks 

1.  Diagnosis  vehicle  malfunctions 

2.  Tests  electrical  system 

3.  Tests  ignition  system 


4.  Tests  fuel  system 
5*  Tests  cool ing  system 

6.  Tests  lubrication  system 

7.  Tests  engine 

8.  Tests  transmission 

9.  Tests  steering  system 

10.  Tests  braking  system 

11.  Checks  suspension  system 

12.  Checks  exhaust  system 

i3*  Checks  differentiai  assembiy 
i4.  Removes  engine 
is*  Removes  engine  accessories 
i6.  Engine  disassembiy 
i7*  Repairs  cyiinder  head 

18.  Repa i rs  oi i pan 

19.  Removes  cyiinder  ridge 

20.  Disassembies  piston  and  connecting  rod  assembiy 

21.  Repairs  eiectricai  system 

22.  Repairs  ignition  system 

23.  Repairs  fuei  system 

24.  Repairs  engine 

25.  Assembies  engine 

26.  Instaiis  accessories 

27.  Instaiis  engine 

28.  Services  steering  system 

29.  Services  braking  system 

30.  Services  suspension  system 

31.  Services  exhaust  system 

32.  Lubricates  chassis 

33.  Tunes  enolnc 

34.  Estimates  costs  of  repair 


b.  Specialty  Tasks 


1.  Transmission  repair  (Standard  S.  automatic  transmissions) 

2.  Steering  system  repair  (Mechanical  S>  power  steering) 

3.  Cooling  system  repair 

4.  Air  suspension  repair 

5.  Power  accessory  repair 

6.  Most  machining  operations 

c.  Advanced  Tasks 

1.  Rebuilding  and  overhaul  of  various  automotive  components 

2.  Modification  of  motor  vehicles 

d.  Anci 1 lary  Tasks 

1.  cleaning  various  components  and  parts 

2.  Most  replacement  tasks  (these  consist  of  removing  or  unfastening  the 
component  or  part  to  be  replaced  and  installing  freverse  of  removing) 

he  replacement  part  or  component) 

e.  Redundant  Tasks 

1.  Removal  of  nuts,  bolts  and  screws 

2.  Removal  of  valves,  piston  and  connecting  rod  assemblies,  main  bearings, 
wheels,  etc. 

3.  Replacement  or  installation  of  the  above  mentioned  components  and  parts 
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DEFINITIONS  OF  JOB  FUNCTIONS 


All  activities  of  a job  involve  a relationship  to  things,  to  data, 
and  to  people  in  some  degree.  The  relationships  which  a y/torker  has  to 
each  of  these  components  can  be  defined  as  functions  particular  to  that 
component  and  thus  characterize  his  activities.  The  definitions  of  job 
functions  are,  therefore,  grouped  by  component.  Functions  carried  out 
with  things  are  defined  first.  Functions  carried  out  with  data  are  defined 
second.  Functions  carried  out  with  respect  to  people  are  defined  last. 

Observing  and  learning  are  involved  in  all  other  functions.  Consequently, 
neither  is  to  be  found  in  the  lists  which  follow  ariJ  neither  need  be  in- 
cluded in  t a job  description. 


THINGS  FUNCTIONS 


Hand I ing 

Using  body  members,  hand  tools,  and/or  special  devices  to  work,  move  or 
carry  objects  or  materials  and  involving  little  or  no  latitude  for  judgment 
with  regard  to  attainment  of  standards  or  in  selecting  appropriate  tool, 
object,  or  material.  Examples  include  situations  that  involve  a small 
number  of  special  tools  fairly  obvious  as  to  purpose,  such  as  a broom,  a 
special  purpose  end  wrench,  grass  shears,  go  no-go  gauges.  Dimensional 
precision  can  vary  from  rough  to  fine,  being  built  into  the  structure  o 
the  task(s). 

Tend i ng 

Starting,  stopping,  and  observing  (also,  where  necessary,  feeding  or  off- 
bearing  material  or  product)  the  functioning  of  machines  and  equipment. 
Tending  involves  adjusting  material  or  controls  of  the  machine,  such  as 
changing  guides,  adjusting  timers  and  temperature  gauges,  turning  valves 
to  allow  flow  of  materials,  flipping  switches  in  response  to  lights  or 
needle  indicators.  Judgment  involved  in  making  these  adjustments  may  be 
a little  more  difficult  than  for  Handling,  particularly  if  worker  is 
machine  paced.  However,  built-in  guides  facilitate  the  use  of  judgment; 
responsibility  is  usually  greater  because  of  cost  of  machine  or  equipment. 


Manipulating 

Using  body  members,  tools,  or  special  devices  to  work,  move,  guide,  or 
place  or  measure  objects  or  materials,  and  involving  some  latitude  for 
judgment  with  regard  to  precision  attained  and  selecting  appropriate 
tool,  object,  or  material  although  this  is  readily  manifest,  e,g,,  rough 
breadboarding  and  unit  testing  (bench  trial  and  error)  to  check-out  ele- 
ment and  component  values.  Finish  and  appearance  of  breadboards  not 
primary  objective.  Dimensional  precision  can  vary  from  rough  to  fine, 
being  a function  of  tools  and  technology. 
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FORMS  USED  FOR  COLLECTING  JOB  DATA 


forms  have  been  adopted  for  collecting  data  to  be  used  in 
Selecting  jobs  to  be  included  in  the  training  curricula  and  to  describe 
those  Jobs.  Examples  of  these  forms  appear  on  the  next  three  pages  in 
the  order  described  here.  The  examples  shown  are  only  partially  complete. 

1.  Form  1 is  designed  to  be  used  in  listing  jobs  identified 
as  being  in  the  area  under  consideration  by  each  of  the 
coordinators.  Provision  is  made  for  simply  checking 
whether  or  not  each  job  listed  should  be  selected  for 
more  detailed  description  according  to  criteria  supplied 
the  coordinator  and  described  in  the  document  in  Appendix 
A.  The  last  column  headed  "Reason"  provides  space  for 
indicating  by  code  numbers  the  reasons  for  rejecting  a 
job  if  it  has  been  rejected. 

2.  Form  2 is  designed  to  provide  information  needed  to 
further  screen  and  reduce  the  number  of  jobs  to  be 
included  for  complete  description  and  inclusion  in  the 
training  program.  The  form  as  it  appears  here  is  a 
revision  of  the  form  suggested  in  the  document  in  Appendix 
A.  Specifications  of  the  information  to  be  recorded  on  the 
form  also  appear  in  that  document. 

3.  Form  3 provides  space  for  listing  tasks  associated  with 
each  of  the  jobs  described  on  Form  2.  Provision  is  made 
for  classifying  tasks  into  categories  suggested  in  the 
document  mentioned  above.  The  third  and  final  column 
will  be  used  in  analysis  to  be  conducted  in  subsequent 
phases  of  the  project. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


21. 


22. 


3 ■ E 1 cct ro-e 1 ect ron i cs  (El ect ron 1 cs) 


2.  SELECT 

3.  REASON 

1.  JOB  NAME 

Yes 

No 

Electronic  Technician 

W i reman 

Senior  Test  Technician 

Test  Technician 

Electro- Mechanic  Assembler 

Electrical  Wi reman 

Add rent  ice  Electronics  Technician 

Repair  Technician 

Wi reman  Assembler 

Panel  Assembler 

Construction  Technician 

Environmental  Technician 

T.V.  Serviceman 

Senior  Test  Equipment  Technician 

App i i ance  Techn i c i an 

Special  Equipment  Wi reman 

• 

Field  Technician 

Electronic  Assembler 

Electronic  Circuit  Technician 

Meter  Technician 

Microwave  Technician 

Communication  Technician 

ERlCProject  Able-Form  1 
3 - 1 - (1-22)  - * - 
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Accept Reject 


1.  JOB  FAMILY 

Elect  ro*e 1 ec t ron i cs 

2.  COORD INATOR(S) 
D.  R.  Kaypp 

3.  DATE 
5/20/65 

4.  SUBFAMILY 
Electronics 

6.  LOWER  LEVEL  JOBS 
None 

5*  JOB  NAME  Wi reman 

Sa.  EQUIVALENT  NAMES 

May  be  combined  with  Assembler 
and/or  Solderer 

7.  PRE- EMPLOYMENT  TR/MNING  TIME  (Beyond  8th  Grade) 

ACAOEMIC 

VOC-TECH  TRNr,. 

MILITARY  EXP^ 

INDUSTRIAL  EXP. 

None 

6 months 

None 

1 month 

8.  EMPLOYMENT  QUALIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 

physical 

LEGAL 

TOTAL  TRNG. 

OTHER 

Normal 

None 

• 

7 months 

9.  TRAINING  FACILITIES  REQUIRED  Government,  NASA,  and  a variety  of 

commercial  specifications  as  well  as  standard  tools  and  equipment 
of  the  trade. 

10.  INDUSTRIES  USERS  All  electronic  manufacturing  companies. 

11.  KNOWN  CHANGES  IN  JOB  REQUIREMENTS  Increasing  emphasis  on  miniaturization 
and  solid  state  circuitry. 


12.  EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK  Local 

National 

Always  In  demand  as  this  job  function  is 
fundamental  to  all  production  of  elec- 
tronic equipment.  Demand  expected  to 
rise  continually  through  next  five  years 
(Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  1963> 

£^.SS2L 

Same  as  local. 

Project  Able-Form 
- I - (#2)  - * 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

* 10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
' 16. 
‘ 17. 


3 • E1ectro*e1ectronics  (Electronics) 


1.  TASK  NAKE  (W: reman) 

2,  TYPE 

3.  CODE 

All  tasks  of  the  Solderer  plus  the  following: 

Stripping  Wires  & Cables 

Uses  Crimping  Tool 

• 

Cables 

Makes  Wiring  Harnesses 

Makes  Wrap  Connections 

Makes  Screw  Connections 

Pulls  Cables  & Wires 

Mounts  Components 

Reads  Schematics  Layouts 

Reads  Color  Codes 

Makes  Continuity  Checks 

, 

Selects  Wires  & Cables 

• 

Measures  Wire  Lengths 

Installs  Electrical  Hardware 

Insulates  Wires 

Cuts  Wires 

Reads  Run  Sheets.  Specifications  Sheets 

• 
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SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 


SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 


1,  Describe  the  Guidance  Program  as  It  Now  Exists  in  the  Quincy  Public 
Schools. 

This  description  should  be  in  report  form  suitable  for  inclusion  as 
a section  or  as  an  appendix  in  our  quarterly  report  due  30  June  1965. 
The  report  should  be  complete,  but  concise.  Suggest  that  it  be 
organized  around  a set  of  specific  objectives,  so  that  the  report 
describes  Quincy  methods  for  meeting  each  objective.  It  Is  important 
that  this  report  be  systematic,  objective,  and  factual.  It  provides 
the  basis  for  ail  that  follows. 

2,  Define  Specific  Objectives  and  Requirements  for  a Guidance  Program 
Adequate  to  the  New  School  Program. 

This  step  is  analogous  to  the  statement  of  curriculum  objectifies. 

That  is,  objectives  must  be  stated  In  terms  which  permit  their 
achievement  to  be  evaluated  as  directly  as  possible.  Two  major 
problems  to  be  so'ived  are:  (a)  providing  pre-entry  guidance  for 

Jr.  High  students,  and  (b)  providing  effective  guidance  to  students 
after  they  enter  the  new  curriculum.  It  Is  important  that  objectives 
be  established  which  will  assure  that  Jr.  High  students  are  informed 
about  the  new  opportunities  and  that  substantial  numbers  of  them 
apply  for  entry  into  the  new  curriculum.  For  students  enrolled  In 
the  new  curriculum,  it  Is  important  that  objectives  be  established 
which  lead  to  means  for  handling  the  very  different  guidance 
problems  associated  with  individualized  Instruction  and  progress. 
Objectives  for  the  guidance  program  will  be  discussed  v;ith  the 
Advisory  Panel  just  as  curriculum  objectives  will  be.  First 
discussions  with  the  panel  should  be  scheduled  for  the  second 
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meeting,  probably  in  September  1965*  A progress  report  on 
objectives  of  the  guidance  program  is  needed  for  our  second 
quarterly  report  due  30  September  1965. 

3.  Define  a Plan  for  Meeting  Each  Program  Objective. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  new  program  development.  Plans  should 
be  specific.  That  is,  they  should  define  actions  to  be  taken, 
identify  the  person (s)  by  whom  the  action  is  required,  specify 
dates,  methods,  and  materials.  This  is  the  program  except  for  the 
actual  materials  to  be  used. 

Probably,  much  of  the  present  guidance  program  can  be  used  unchanged, 
especially  for  Jr.  High  students.  As  much  of  the  present  system  as 
can  be  used  as  is,  or  with  limited  modification,  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  new  system.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  new  school 
situation  and  the  analyses  done  in  1 and  2 above  will  require  development 
of  some  new  methods  and  techniques.  . When  the/  are  needed,  new  program 
elements  should  be  incorporated  without  hesitation. 

Priority  in  this  work  probably  must  go  to  the  Jr.  High  guidance 
program  since  it  must  be  installed  by  September  1966  which  is  a 
year  before  the  new  school  is  opened.  Plans  for  the  Jr.  High  program 
should  be  presented  to  the  Advisory  Panel's  third  meeting,  probably 
in  January  1966.  A progress  report  on  objectives  and  on  program  plans 
is  needed  for  our  third  quarterly  report  due  3Y  December  1965* 

4.  Develop  Plan  for  Training  Couseiors  and  Teachers. 

Actually,  this  step  is  properly  part  of  step  3.  It  is  listed  separately 
for  emphasis  and  to  point  out  that  this  training  comes  prior  to  in- 
stallation of  the  guidance  program  for  students.  Jr.  High  counselors' 
and  teachers'  training  must  be  completed  prior  to  school  in  September  1966. 
Thus,  the  training  must  be  arranged  for  and  conducted  either  during 
the  1965“ 1966  school  year  or  during  the  summer  of  1966.  Jr.  High  staff 
training  plans  should  be  presented  to  the  Advisory  Panel's  fourth 
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meeting  and  reported,  substantially  complete,  in  the  31  March 
1966  quarterly  report*  Senior  High  staff  training  can  follow 
Jr.  High  staff  training  by  as  much  as  a year.  However,  it  is 
expected  that  the  high  school  program  will  be  quite  different 
from  anything  which  now  exists,  will  require  much  cooperative 
planning  by  those  concerned  with  counseling  and  those  concerned 
with  curriculum  and  administration,  and  will  require  more  staff 
training  time.  Plans  for  Senior  High  staff  training  should  be 
presented  to  the  Advisory  Panel's  sixth  meeting,  probably  in 
February  1967*  Progress  on  Senior  High  plans  should  be  covered 
in  our  quarterly  reports  beginning  as  early  as  information  is 
aval lable. 

5.  Develop  Materials  to  Support  Staff  Training  and  the  Guidance  Program. 

As  with  steps  3 and  4,  the  Jr.  High  materials  must  have  priority 
because  of  schedule.  Jr.  High  materials  for  staff  training  must 
be  complete  by  June  1966,  or  earlier  if  training  is  scheduled 
before  summer  1966.  Guidance  program  materials  should  be  ready 
In  time  for  staff  training  if  at  all  possible.  Jr.  High  training 
and  program  materials  should  be  reviewed  by  the  Advisory  Panel 
no  later  than  their  fourth  meeting,  probably  in  June  1966,  and 
should  be  fully  reported  in  our  quarterly  report  due  30  June  1966. 
Senior  High  staff  materials  should  be  presented  to  the  Advisory 
Panel's  sixth  meeting,  probably  in  February  1967*  Senior  High 
guidance  program  materials  should  be  reviewed  by  the  Advisory 
Panel  no  later  than  their  seventh  meeting,  probably  in  May  1967 
and  fully  reported  in  our  quarterly  report  due  30  June  1967* 

6.  Install  and  Try  Out  Guidance  Programs. 

Specific  plans  must  be  prepared  for  the  installation  of  guidance 
programs.  It  is  important  that  procedures  be  provided  whereby 
necessary  or  desirable  alterations  in  the  programs  are  promptly 
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detected,  effected,  and  documented.  Plans  for  installation  and 
tryout  should  be  part  of  and  follow  the  schedules  of  step  3. 

7.  Program  Evaluation. 

One  unique  aspect  of  the  Quincy  program  is  the  requirement  for 
objective  program  evaluation.  This  means  that  procedures  must 
be  devised  whereby  the  effects  of  the  guidance  program  are  evaluated 
in  objective  terms.  Data  for  this  evaluation  must  be  defined  in 
advance  of  program  installation,  collected  from  the  time  of  in* 
stallation,  and  reported  in  our  regular  report  series.  One  reason 
for  insisting  on  specific,  measurable  objectives  is  that  this  is 
the  only  kind  of  objective  for  which  achieveirosnt  can  be  measured. 

To  some  extent,  the  evaluation  program  is  defined  when  program 
objectives  are  stated.  Nevertheless,  a formal  plan  for  program 
evaluation  must  be  prepared,  reviewed  by  the  Advisory  Panel,  executed, 
and  fully  reported  in  our  final  report.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  evaluation  data  available  during  tryout  years  and  to  follow- 
up, data  from  graduates. 
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QUINCY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

GUIDANCE  PROGRAM:  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
April  1965 

PHILOSOPHY  - In  Quincy,  guidance  is  defined  as  an  effort  to  help  students 

utilize  meaningfully  what  they  have  within  themselves  and  what 
they  can  acquire  from  their  environment  so  that  their  individual 
development  may  be  enhanced  and  maximum  contributions  to  society 
made  possible. 

OBJECTIVES  AND  FUNCTIONS 

A.  GENERAL 

Through  specified  staff  functions,  guidance  seeks  to  extend  awareness 
of  own  potential  and  knowledge  of  opportunities,  to  assist  students  in 
self-understanding  and  planning,  and  insofar  as  possible  to  eliminate 
impedimentia  to  learning.  Desired  outcomes  in  terms  of  the  individuals 
served  include  personal  growth  and  meaningful  self-direction;  maximum 
accomplishment  and  commitment. 

B.  SPECIFIC 

At  the  secondary  level,  formal  guidance  service  is  rendered  through 
designated,  qualified  counseling  personnel  with  involvement  as  appropriate 
of  mental  health  consultants,  headquarters  guidance  staff  members,  and 
other  resource  persons  available  on  a city-wide  basis. 

The  objectives  of  the  guidance  program  may  be  categorized  In  several 
general  areas.  Within  each  of  these  areas,  more  specific  objectives  and 
the  guidance  functions  associated  with  them  are  identified. 


Assisting  Students  in  Decision-making  and  Preparing 
Students  to  Make  their  Own  Choice 


Specific  Objectives 

To  provide  appropriate  assistance 
for  each  student  in  terms  of  his 
needs  in  making  important  decisions 
in  relation  to  career  selections 
and  in  resolving  his  problems. 

When  confronted  with  making  a de- 
cision as  to  further  education  or 
immediate  entry  into  a vocation, 
the  technical'  secondary  school 
student  is  able  to  make  his  own 
choice  using  his  knowledge  of 
his  personal  achievements,  specific 
aptitudes,  interests,  and  de- 
ficiencies in  terms  of  educational/ 
training  prerequisites  and 
vocational  information. 


Guidance  Functions 


Interviews  with  individual  students 
for  purposes  of  inquiry^  information- 
giving discussion  concerning  progress, 
adjustment,  potential,  educational- 
vocational  goals. 

Interpretation  of  test  and  achievement 
data  to  individual  students  and 
parents  with  emphasis  upon  strengths 
and  implications  for  action. 

Assistance  to  individual  students 
and  parents  in  curriculum  choice,  in 
long-range  planning,  in  obtaining 
scholarship  aid. 

Arrangement  for  and/or  conduct  vo- 
cational exploration  through  interviews, 
visits,  guided  independent  study, 
career  Big  Brother,  work  experience. 

Placement  of  students  in  cooperation 
with  other  departments  within  the 
school  for  group  placement,  job 
placement,  school  and  college  placement. 

Involvement  of  counseiees  in  guidance 
activities  including  panels,  seminars, 
dialogues,  vocational  interviews, 
field  trips,  orientation  programs  for 
younger  students. 

Promotion  of  student  interest  in  and 
use  of  guidance  reference  materials 
and  seif-administering  guidance  aids 
including  listening  posts,  other 
special  devices  (e.g.,  college  view 
deck) . 

Collaboration  in  school  effort  to 
highlight  for  students  and  the  community 
the  significance  of  automation,  and  the 
implications  for  education. 
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Supportive  counseling  with  selected 
students  directed  toward  specific  goals. 


Testing  and  Record  Keeping 


Specific  Objectives 

To  use  standard  tests  and  other  valid 
measurement  instruments  and  techniques 
to  procure  essential  information  on 
each  student's  progress,  status  and 
learning  potential. 

To  compile,  interpret,  and  record 
estimates  of  each  student's  aptitudes, 
achievements,  interests,  as  well  as 
personal /social  assets  and  defi- 
ciencies at  regular  intervals  during 
his  enrollment  in  school. 


Guidance  Functions 

Obtaining  and  supplying  data  con- 
cerning individual  counselees  including: 
new  enrol  lees;  graduates,  transfers, 
terminal  prior  to  graduation;  follow- 
up of  graduates  and  drop-outs;  data 
compilation,  analysis  and  interpretation. 

Study  of  test  ratings,  term  marks, 
cumulative  records,  school  staff, 
reports:  consolidate,  interpret, 

record. 

Responsibility  for  aptitude  and 
interest  testing  followed  by  group 
discussion  on  testing  and  test  ratings. 
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Utiltzinq  Special  Services 


Specific  Objective  Guidance  Functions 

To  use,  or  cause  to  be  used,  all  Collaboration  with  health  service 

available  special  services  in  relation  and  involvement  of  teaching  personnel 
to  student  personal  adjustment,  in  work  with  individual  situations 

social  adaptation,  and  career  as  appropriate, 

selection  at  appropriate  times 

and  places.  Preparation  of  case  material  for 

Preview  Conference  with  mental  health 
consultant  and  headquarters  guidance 
staff  member  serving  the  school. 

Preparation  of  request  forms  for 
psychological  evaluation;  for 
investigation,  leading  to  other  than 
school  agency  referral  if  indicated. 

Placement  of  students  in  cooperation 
with  other  departments  within  the 
school  for  group  placement,  job 
placement,  and  school  and  college 
placement. 

Large-group  and  special  interest 
programs  with  use  of  student 
participants,  guest  speakers,  and 
panelists,  including  use  of  resource 
persons  including  mental  health  con- 
sultants, guidance  department  college 
consultants,  representatives  from 
business,  industry  educational  in- 
stitutions, armed  services. 


Communicating  Information  to  Students  and  Parents 


Specific  Objectives 

To  communicate  essential  in* 
formation  and  assistance  to  each 
student  and  his  parents,  at  least 
once  each  year,  what  is  known  of 
his  learning  potent iai , growth, 
development,  and  noted  special  needs. 

To  provide  information  to  students 
and  their  parents  to  facilitate  the 
transition  from  the  elementary  school 
to  junior  high  school,  from  junior 
high  school  to  senior  high  school, 
and  from  senior  high  school  and  trade 
school  to  vocational  life  or  higher 
education  or  training  institutions. 

To  provide  student  knowledge  of 
typical  vocations,  prerequisition 
for  entry,  and  characteristics  of 
at  least  three  job  fields. 

To  provide  students  with  general 
information  concerning  the  changing 
world  and  the  implications  of 
modifications  for  vocational 
choice,  adaptation,  wholesome 
living,  and  responsibility  as  a 
citizen. 


Guidance  Functions 

Conferences  with  parents. 

Interpretation  of  test  and  achieve* 
ment  data  to  individuaT  students 
and  parents  with  emphasis  upon 
strengths  and  implications  for 
action. 

Assistance  to  individual  students 
and  parents  in  curriculum  choice, 
in  long* range  planning  and  in 
obtaining  scholarship  aid. 

Arrange  for  and  conduct  vocational 
exploration  through  interviews, 
visits,  guided  independent  study, 
career  Big  Brother,  work  experience. 

College  and  school  visits,  staff* 
field  trips  to  business  and  industry, 
local  conferences  to  obtain  inf or* 
mat  ion  concerning  educational  and 
vocational  opportunities,  require* 
ments,  and  trends. 

Presentation  of  information  regarding 
ach i evement*mot i va t i on , psychology 
of  learning,  human  behavior,  self* 
understanding,  the  changing  world, 
career  opportunities,  colleges  and 
college  entrance,  technical  and  other 
post  high  school  programs,  military 
service  employment. 

Provision  of  orientation  programs 
and  activities  including  student 
handbook  and  pre*orientat ion  programs 
in  schools. 

Setting  up  of  parent  programs  to 
present  information  pertinent  to 
guidance  services  and  resources. 


Assisting  and  Advising  Administrative  Staff 


Specific  Objectives 

« t 

To  provide  ess i stance  for  the 
supervisory  staff  and  faculty 
to  prevent,  recognize,  and  assist 
in  correcting  student  adjustment 
problem  situation. 

To  advise  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  concerning  conditions  and 
school  policies  conducive  to 
student  mental  health  and  optimal 
student  performance. 


Guidance  Functions 

Communication  between  couse lor 
staff  and  faculty  members 
concerning  individual  students. 

Collaboration  with  administration 
persons  in  the  investigation  and 
handling  of  individual  unusual 
situations  in  school  adjustment 
or  placement. 

Preparation  of  case  material  for 
Preview  Conference  with  mental 
health  consultant  and  headquarters 
guidance  staff  member  serving  the 
schoo!. 

Preparation  of  case  material  for 
Review  Board  at  main  office  level 
and  participation  in  session. 
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Serving  as  Liaison  between  Teachers.  Parents,  other  School 

Units  and  Community 


Specific  Objectives 

To  establish,  maintain,  and 
enhance  liaison  with  the  teachers 
and  parents  of  each  student  who 
manifests  need  for  special 
attention  due  to  impaired  physical 
or  intellectual  function,  unwhole- 
some behavior,  unhealthy  emotional 
patterns,  or  ineffective  learning 
performance. 

To  compile  appropriate  records  and 
forward  essential  information  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning 
on  each  student  who  plans  further 
education  or  training. 


Guidance  Functions 

Obtaining  and  supplying  data  con- 
cerning individual  counseiees; 
including  new  enroliees;  graduates, 
transfers,  terminal  prior  to 
graduation;  follow-up  of  graduates 
and  drop-outs;  data  compilation, 
analysis,  and  interpretation. 

Communication  between  counselor, 
staff  and  faculty  members  concerning 
individual  students. 

Conferences  with  parents. 

Discussion  of  school  offerings 
with  groups  of  students  and  parents. 

The  feeding  back  of  significant 
information  to  appropriate  persons 
and  making  recommendations  based 
on  observations  and  findings. 


GENERAL  COUNSELOR  ACTiViTiES 


1.  The  promotion  of  guidance  service. 

2.  Participation  in  an  on-going  program  of  in-service  training 
including 

a.  On-the-job  training  in  case-handl ing. 

b.  Selection  and  development  of  guidance  materials  and  programs. 

c.  Seminars,  special  conferences,  department  meetings. 

d.  Committee  activities  surveys. 

e.  Interviews,  visits,  field-trips. 

3.  Availability  after  school  hours,  with  special  provisions  for 
parent  conferences. 

4.  Collaboration  with  other  school  units  to  insure  continuity  in  the 
progress  of  a child  through  the  school  system. 

5.  Research  for  new  ideas  and  techniques  to  better  serve  counselees. 

6.  Involvement  in  pilot  projects,  leadership-action  programs. 

SUMMARY  - The  over-all  objective  of  guidance  service  Is  to  contribute  to  the 

motivation  and  adequacy  of  each  student  to  meet  the  challenges  and  to 
cope  constructively  with  the  tasks,  stresses,  and  choices  with  which 
he  is  confronted. 

The  guidance  program  in  Quincy  is  a dynamically  evolving  program, 
continually  attempting  to  determine  its  impact.  It  is  continually 
changing  in  light  of  changing  student  needs  in  a changing  world. 
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Project  ABLE,  Quincy,  Massachusetts, 

Activity  from  July  1 through  September  30,  1965  was  concentrated  on 
developing  objectives  for  the  instructional  and  guidance  programs. 
The  instructional  objectives  sought  were  unambiguous  statements  of 
successful  student  performance  which  include  the  criteria  of  success 
and  the  important  conditions  under  which  the  performance  is  to  take 
place.  Criteria  specified  that  an  objective  should  faithfully  • 
communicate  the  author's  intent,  be  a statement  about  the  student, 
specify  the  criterion  of  acceptable  performance,  imply  the 
appropriate  test  or  evaluation  of  learning,  imply  appropriate 
learning  conditions,  and  have  appropriate  specificity.  An  objective 
was  defined  by  translating  the  general  goal  into  a performance 
statement  at  the  same  level  of  generality.  A second  set  of 
statements  covered  all  the  capabilities  to  be  included  for 
consideration  at  that  level  of  generality.  This  process  was 
continued  until  the  statements  produced  were  descriptions  of  task 
performance.  To  achieve  the  instructional  objectives,  each  student 
must  be  provided  with  the  assistance,  guidance,  and  direction  needed 
for  success.  The  general  objective  of  the  guidance  program  is  to 
assist  the  student  as  necessary  to  insure  his  progress  toward 
realistic  goals  of  vocational  satisfaction,  responsible  citizenship, 
and  self-fulfillment  while  encouraging  his  maximum  participation  in 
decision  making.  (HC) 
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FOREWORD 

This  report,  submitted  in  compliance  with  Article  3 of  the  contract, 
reports  on  technical  activities  of  Project  ABLE  during  its  second  quarter 
of  operation,  1 July  through  30  September  1965.  A brief  overview  of  the 
project  is  presented  first,  followed  by  a report  summary  which  includes  a 
short  review  of  technical  schedules.  The  major  portion  of  the  report  is 
devoted  to  consideration  of  educational  objectives  and  includes  a discus- 
sion of  criteria  for  objectives  followed  by  sections  on  defining  instruc- 
tional objectives  in  Project  ABLE  and  on  objectives  for  the  guidance  program. 
Plans  for  next  quarter  are  outlined. 
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OVERVIEW:  Project  ABLE 


A Joint  Research  Project  of:  Public  Schools  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts 

and  American  Institutes  for  Research 


Title:  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EVALUATION  OF  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  CURRICULUM  FOR 

THE  NEW  QUINCY  (MASS.)  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 


Objectives:  The  principal  goal  of  the  project  is  to  demonstrate  increased 

effectiveness  of  instruction  whose  content  is  explicitly  derived  from 
analysis  of  desired  behavior  after  graduation,  and  which,  in  addition, 
attempts  to  apply  newly  developed  educational  technology  to  the  design, 
conduct,  and  evaluation  of  vocational  education.  Included  in  this  new 
technology  are  methods  of  defining  educational  objectives,  deriving 
topical  content  for  courses,  preparation  of  students  in  prerequisite 
knowledges  and  attitudes,  individualizing  instruction,  measuring  student 
achievement,  and  establishing  a system  for  evaluating  program  results 
in  terms  of  outcomes  following  graduation. 

Procedure:  The  procedure  begins  with  the  collection  of  vocational  infor" 

mation  for  representative  jobs  in  eleven  different  vocational  areas. 

Analysis  will  then  be  made  of  the  performances  required  for  job  execution, 
resulting  in  descriptions  of  essential  classes  of  performance  which  need 
to  be  learned.  On  the  basis  of  this  information,  a panel  of  educational 
and  vocational  scholars  will  develop  recommended  objectives  for  a vocational 
curriculum  which  incorporates  the  goals  of  (I)  vocational  competence; 

(2)  responsible  citizenship;  and  (3)  individual  self-fulfillment.  A 
curriculum  then  will  be  designed  in  topic  form  to  provide  for  comprehen- 
siveness, and  also  for  flexibility  of  coverage,  for  each  of  the  vocational 
areas.  Guidance  programs  and  prerequisite  instruction  to  prepare  junior 
high  students  also  will  be  designee  Selection  of  instructional  materials, 
methods,  and  aids,  and  design  of  materials,  when  required,  will  also  be 
undertaken.  An  important  step  will  be  the  development  of  performance 
measures  tied  to  the  objectives  of  instruction.  Methods  of  instruction 
will  be  devised  to  make  possible  individualized  student  progression  and 
selection  of  alternative  programs,  and  teacher- training  materials  will 
be  developed  to  accomplish  inservice  teacher  education  of  Quincy  School 
Personnel.  A plan  will  be  developed  for  conducting  program  evaluation 
not  only  in  terms  of  end-of-year  examinations,  but  also  in  terms  of  con- 
tinuing follow-up  of  outcomes  after  graduation. 

Time  Schedule:  Begin  I April  1965 

Complete  31  March  1970 
Present  Contract  to  30  June  1966 
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REPORT  SUMMARY 


During  the  present  reporting  period,  technical  activity  has  been 
concentrated  on  development  of  project  objectives  for  instruction  and 
for  the  guidance  program.  The  objectives  sought  are  unambiguous  state- 
ments of  successful  student  performance  which  include  the  criteria  of 
success  and  the  important  conditions  under  which  the  performance  is  to 
take  place.  Before  such  objectives  can  be  selected,  a logical  structure 
must  be  developed  through  which  specific  objectives  can  be  related  to 
the  broad  educational  goals  of  the  curriculum.  This  report  reviews 
criteria  for  objectives,  describes  the  necessary  logical  structure,  and 
illustrates  its  application  in  Project  ABLE,  In  addition,  the  develop- 
ment of  objectives  for  the  guidance  program  is  reviewed  and  related  to 
the  development  of  instructional  objectives. 

During  the  immediately  preceding  quarter,  activity  centered  on 
vocational  analysis  and  review  of  guidance  program  needs,  work  which 
was  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  development  of  objectives.  During 
next  quarter,  the  Advisory  Panel  will  review  objectives  so  far  developed, 
objectives  will  be  revised  and  augmented,  and  derivation  of  topic  objec- 
tives will  begin. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  DEFINING  OBJECTIVES 
INTRODUCTION 

The  time  has  long  since  past  when  It  was  necessary  to  defend  the 
proposition  that  objectives  are  needed  before  an  educational  program 
is  developed.  The  importance  of  defining  instructional  objectives  as 
an  initial  step  in  the  planning  of  instruction  has  been  emphasized  at 
least  since  the  pioneering  work  of  Tyler  (193^.  19^9).  Attention  now 
has  shifted  to  the  problems  of  identifying  the  criteria  for  objectives 
and  to  the  process  of  arriving  at  objectives  which  meet  the  criteria. 

This  paper  reports  on  the  status  of  Project  ABLE  with  respect  to 
development  of  objectives  for  the  new  curriculum  and  for  the  guidance 
program.  Since  the  development  of  objectives  is  not  complete  at  this 
writing,  the  report  may  be  likened  to  a snapshot  of  work  in  progress 
taken  on  30  September  1965.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  before 
this  picture.  More  changes  can  be  expected  after  the  picture.  But,  as 
of  this  date,  the  report  faithfully  records  the  status  of  the  process. 

The  fir-t  of  the  three  sections  which  follow  reviews  briefly  the 
major  criteria  now  recognized  for  instructional  objectives.  The  second 
section  discusses  the  development  of  objectives  for  the  curriculum  in 
Project  ABLE.  The  last  section  summarizes  the  development  of  objectives 
for  the  guidance  program. 


CRITERIA  FOR  OBJECTIVES 


Fidelity  In  Communication 

Probably,  the  basic  requirement  for  an  educational  objective  Is 
that  it  communicate  unambiguously  the  intent  of  its  author.  Without 
such  clarity,  an  objective  has  little  chance  to  Influence  the  educational 
process.  Thus,  only  when  an  objective  communicates  without  ambiguity  can 
measures  be  developed  to  determine  with  confidence  whether  the  objective 
has  been  met,  or  can  learning  experiences  be  devised  to  develop  the  desired 
capabilities  in  students,  or  can  students  use  the  objective  as  a guide  to 
their  efforts,  or  can  sets  of  objectives  be  assessed  for  appropriateness 
and  completeness.  Lindvall  (1964,  p.  1)  notes  that  In  many  schools, 

"...an  outside  observer  may  have  difficulty  In  relating  what 
he  sees  taking  place  In  the  day-by-day  instruction  In  a class- 
room to  the  school's  philosophy  of  education  ....(because 
objectives)  are  stated  In  such  a general  form  that  any  teacher 
can  look  at  them  and,  no  matter  what  he  does  with  his  classes, 
can  convince  himself  that  these  are  the  purposes  that  guide  his 
teaching," 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  confusion,  objectives  must  use  language  and  be  so 
stated  as  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  misinterpretation. 

Statement  About  Students 

Learning  involves  changes  in  the  capabilities  of  students.  That  is, 
a student  has  learned  when  he  is  able  to  demonstrate  some  capabi 1 ity  which 
he  could  not  demonstrate  before  the  learning  experience.  Various  teaching 
methods  might  be  used  in  support  of  the  students'  learning  activities,  but 
teaching  methods  and  aids  are  not  the  objectives  of  learning.  Objectives 
should  be  statements  about  the  student. 
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Statement  of  Performance 

At  least  three  relatively  Independent  sources  have  recognized  that 
comnunlcat Ion  Is  much  Improved  when  objectives  are  stated  as  observable 
performances  of  the  student.  Thus,  educational  testing  and  evaluation  is 
an  area  from  which  emphasis  on  behavioral  statements  of  objectives  has  been 
persistent  since  Tyler *s  early  work  wherein  he  wrote,  "Each  objective  must 
be  defined  in  terms  which  clarify  the  kind  of  behavior  which  the  course 
should  help  to  develop  among  the  students;  that  Is  to  say,  a statement  Is 
needed  which  explains  the  meaning  of  the  objective  by  describing  the 
reactions  we  can  expect  of  persons  who  have  reached  the  objectives"  (Tyler, 

1934,  p.  18). 

A second  source  of  emphasis  is  the  work  in  military  technical  training 
where  it  was  found  essential  to  specify  the  performances  expected  of  a 
student  upon  completion  of  training.  Several  accounts  of  the  procedures  for 
development  of  training  objectives  by  "task  description"  are  available  (Folley, 
Fairman,  & Jones,  I960,  Miller,  1962;  Smith,  1964). 

Finally,  nearly  all  of  the  work  on  programmed  instruction  has  proceeded 
by  specifying  instructional  objectives  first.  A particularly  readable  guide 
to  the  preparation  of  objectives  for  instructional  programs  and  some  examples 
of  the  benefits  of  stating  objectives  in  terms  of  the  terminal  behavior 
expected  of  the  learner  is  provided  by  Hager  (1962).  He,  as  well  as  others, 
emphasizes  that  the  objective  must  include  specification  of  the  important 
conditions  under  which  the  desired  behavior  is  expected  to  occur  and  the 
criterion  of  acceptable  performance. 

Implications  for  Evaluation 

Since  there  is  the  need  to  assess  students*  learning  progress,  objectives 
are  preferred  which  indicate  the  criteria  for  successful  learning.  The  only 
way  to  verify  that  learning  has  occurred  and  to  identify  what  was  learned  Is 
to  reguire  the  student  to  demonstrate  his  new  capability  in  some  kind  of 
observable  performance.  Therefore,  the  objective  we  seek  is  of  the  type 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  namely,  one  which  specifies  the  end 


parforiMnM  daslMd  of  the  student.  It  is  tnpertent.  of  course,  thet  the 
objective  end  the  eveluetlon  egree  es  to  the  criterion  performance.  Other- 
wise, the  eveluetlon  wwld  not  essess  the  student's  leerntng  of  the  steted 
objective.  To  evold  this  difficulty,  objectives  must  specify  the  Importent 
conditions  under  which  the  student  must  demonstrete  his  new  cepeblllty  and 
must  eleerly  stete  the  criterle  by  which  his  performance  will  be  Judged  to 
show  that  the  desired  learning  has,  or  has  not,  taken  place.  Objectives 

stated  In  this  way  directly  imply  the  appropriate  test  or  evaluation  of 
learning. 

Implications  for  Training 

Objectives  also  might  be  used  as  a basis  for  devising  what  Gagne  (1964) 
has  called  effective  tactics  of  Instruction.  If  objectives  could  be  written 

for  which  the  effective  conditions  for  learning  ware  indicated  directly,  their 
value  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

In  the  effort  further  to  Improve  communication  and  to  aid  in  the  planning 
of  learning  experiences,  taxonomies  of  educational  objectives  have  been  prepared 
(Bloom,  Englehart,  Furst,  Hill,  s.  Krathwohl,  1956;  Krathwohl,  Bloom,  6 Mas  la, 
1964).  These  taxonomies  classify  the  Intended  behavior  of  students.  The 
behaviors  are  considered  to  constitute  a hierarchy.  Consistent  use  of  the 
categories  of  behavior  as  defined  In  these  documents  surely  would  succeed 
In  improving  the  communication  possibilities  of  many  heretofore  poorly  defined 
words.  However.  Gagn^  (1964)  points  out  that  the  categories  of  behavior  defined 
by  these  taxonomies  do  not  clearly  correspond  to  a similar  variety  of  learning 
conditions.  The  kind  of  behavior  defined  In  one  category  does  not  always 

require  a set  of  learning  conditions  which  Is  different  from  the  set  required 
by  other  behavior  categbriese 

The  selection  of  learning  units,  the  sequence  of  units  and  the  conditions 
under  which  each  learning  should  take  place  all  are  arrived  at  by  way  of 

analysis  proceeding  from  the  objective  stated  In  performance  terms.  The  process 
described  by  Gagne  (1962),  begins  by  identifying  the  capability  required  for 
performance  of  the  task  which  Is  the  objective.  The  question  then  Is  asked, 
"What  kinds  of  previously  learned  capabilities  need  to  be  assumed  If  the  person 
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is  going  to  learn  this  capability  under  a single  set  of  learning  condit ions?” 

The  ansvfer  to  this  question  identifies  one  or  more  new  capabilities  which  are 
simpler  and  more  general  than  the  capability  from  which  they  were  derived. 

The  procedure  for  each  subordinate  capability  is  repeated  until  a hierarchy 
of  capabilities  Is  defined,  the  lowest  level  of  which  is  not  analyzable  further 
or  Is  within  the  repertoire  of  all  students  Involved.  The  subordinate  capabil- 
ities thus  defined  become  the  units  of  Instruction, 

Since  a unit  Is  a capability  which  is  appropriately  learned  under  one 
particular  set  of  learning  conditions,  the  categories  of  learning  conditions 
identified  by  Gagne  (1964*  196Sa)  as  corresponding  to  particular  capabilities 
are  useful  in  differentiating  learning  units  and  in  devising  effective  learning 
experiences.  Practical  procedures  to  facilitate  the  analysis  of  objectives 
have  been  described  (e.g.*  Mi  1 ler,  1962)  as  "task  analysis."  However,  there 
is  no  taxonomy  of  performances  (tasks)  which  can  be  used  in  stating  "course" 
objectives  so  as  to  have  direct  differential  Implications  for  appropriate 
learning  conditions. 

Appropriate  Specificity 

Tyler  (1964)  has  observed  that  clarity  sometimes  is  confused  with  a high 
degree  of  specificity  when  selecting  the  capabilities  to  be  represented  in 
course  objectives.  He  emphasizes  that  empirical  evidence,  gathered  from 
experience  in  using  an  objective,  is  essential  to  final  evaluation  of  the 
appropriateness  of  its  level  of  generality.  He  suggests,  however,  that  the 
appropriate  level  of  generality  is  the  level  of  behavior  which  is  required 
for  effective  use  in  life.  That  is,  the  performance  required  by  a course 
objective  should  be  a behavior  which  can  be  valued  In  and  of  itself.  This 
consideration  results  In  objectives  similar  to  the  "tasks"  defined  in  military 
training  research  as,  "a  group  of  activities  that  generally  occur  close  together 
and  have  a common  purpose"  (Smith,  1964,  p.  14).  An  example  of  a performance 
suiting  Tyler*s  criterion  and  Smith's  definition  would  be:  repair  a carburetor; 

another  would  be:  translate  Into  English  a paragraph  from  a French  newspaper. 

This  brief  review  suggests  that  the  educational  objectives  we  should 
seek  are  unambiguous  statements  of  student  performance  which  include  the 
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the  criteria  of  success  and  the  Important  conditions  under  which  the  perform- 
ance Is  to  take  place.  The  purpose  of  the  next  section  of  this  report  Is 
to  describe  the  development  of  such  objectives  for  Project  ABLE. 
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DEFINING  INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES  FOR  PROJECT  ABLE 

The  goals  of  education  have  been  formulated  variously  by  a number  of 
individuals  and  groups  (Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education.  1918;  Educational  Policies  Coamission,  1938;  Gardner.  I960; 

National  Education  Association.  1964;  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund.  1958). 

Some  of  these  formulations  have  found  wide  acceptance  and  have  been  used 
by  many  school  systems  in  developing  statements  of  basic  purpose  or 
philosophy.  There  is  a consistency  in  the  goals  emphasized  by  these 
groups  (Gagne,  1965b).  Thus,  there  is  consensus  that  education  has  the 

purposes  of: 

1.  developing  individuals*  talents  so  that  they  may  achieve 
satisfaction  in  a life  work  or  vocation, 

2e  developing  responsible  citizenship,  and 

3,  making  it  possible  for  the  individual  to  participate  in 
and  share  with  others  a variety  of  aesthetic  experiences. 

These  three  goals  were  considered  at  the  outset  to  be  appropriate 
broad  objectives  for  Project  ABLE  and  it  was  planned  that  a curriculum 
Mould  be  developed  to  satisfy  each  of  them.  Thus,  it  was  said, 

"•••education  is  not  conceived  as  being  narrowly  vocational, 
but  rather  as  designed  to  produce  effective  and  well-adjusted 
citizens  for  the  modern  worlds  Accordingly,  the  design  of 
curricula  and  instructional  procedures  is  intended  to  place 
suitable  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  general izable  knowledge 
having  the  aims  of  responsible  citizenship,  self-fulfillment 
as  an  individual,  as  well  as  flexibility  of  vocational  choice 
in  the  face  of  changing  occupational  patterns"  (American 
Institutes  for  Research  G duincy  Public  Schools,  1964,  p.  lO)^ 

However  suitable  these  may  be  as  general  goals,  they  do  not  gualify  as 
satisfactory  objectives  by  our  criteria  of  the  preceding  section^  This  was 
recognized  in  the  original  proposal.  In  fact,  one  of  the  important  purposes 
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stated  for  the  project  is  to  demonstrate  increased  effectiveness  of  instruction 
when  the  content  of  that  instruction  is  derived  expiicitiy  from  the  behavior 
desired  of  graduates.  To  satisfy  this  purpose,  specific  instruct ionai  objec- 
tives must  be  written.  But  what  behavior  is  desired  of  graduates?  What  shouid 
the  specific  objectives  be? 

These  questions  pose  the  first  problem  faced  in  Project  ABLE:  to  bridge 

the  gap  between  the  broad  goais  and  the  specific  objectives.  Parentheticai 1y, 
it  might  be  noted  that  this  is  an  example  of  a fundamentai  probiem  in  educa- 
tion. Peopie  can  iearn  facts,  principies,  skills,  concepts,  attitudes,  etc., 
but  they  cannot  iearn  aii  of  them.  Education  implies  organized  iearning  of 
some  of  them.  The  probiem  is  to  identify  that  set  of  objectives  which  best 
satisfies  broadiy-stated  goais  within  the  given  practicai  operating  i imita- 
tions. We  turn  now  to  discussion  of  the  process  whereby  specific  objectives 
are  being  defined  and  seiected  in  Project  ABLE. 

Genera i Procedure 

It  is  useful  to  note  that  the  procedure  used  to  "bridge  the  gap"  between 
broad  goals  and  specific  objectives  can  be  thought  of  as  a procedure  for 
defining  the  broad  goais.  We  wish  to  produce  a set  of  performance  statements 
(objectives)  which  collectively  denote  what  is  meant  by  the  goal,  In  our 
particular  usage.  What  is  meant  by  the  goal  is  the  capability  of  performing 
the  kinds  of  tasks  seiected  as  objectives.  The  particular  goal  definition 
so  derived  may  not  satisfy  everyone.  Indeed,  the  experience  of  graduates  of 
a curriculum  based  on  a particular  definition  may  convince  even  the  authors 
that  a change  Of  objectives  and,  therefore,  of  the  definition,  is  desirable 
or  necessary.  The  tremendous  advantages  offered  by  the  definition  of  broad 
goais  in  terms  of  specific  objectives  are: 

1.  it  is  possible  to  decide  that  the  goal  and  not  something 
else  needs  to  be  changed,  and 

2.  it  is  possible  to  identify  and  make  specific  changes  in 
response  to  specific  needs. 

One  conceivable  way  to  proceed  from  a general  goal  to  a set  of  specific 
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objoctives.  Would  be  to  enumerate  all  of  the  individual  human  performances 
which  any  one  of  a group  of  people  could  think  of  as  illustrations  of  goal 
achievement,  and  then  select  those  which  formed  the  best  set  according  to 
some  criterion.  The  problems  with  such  a procedure  are  serious.  Thus,  the 
list  of  performances  prior  to  selection  normally  would  be  extremely  long. 

There  would  be  no  systematic  assurance  that  ail  major  kinds  of  performance 
were  included  for  consideration.  Further,  the  selection  process  would  be 
exceedingly  complex  since  hundreds  of  specific  performances  would  have  to 
be  compared  and  evaluated  relative  to  one  another. 

Another  procedure,  and  this  is  the  one  used  in  Project  ABLE,  starts  by 
translating  the  general  goal  into  a performance  statement  at  the  same  level 
of  generality.  The  question  then  is  asked,  "What  capabilities  must  be  assumed 
if  a person  is  to  satisfy  this  performance  requirement?"  The  answer  to  the 
question  provides  one  or  more  new  statements  which  serve  to  specify  further 
the  original  one.  it  is  important  that  the  second  set  of  statements  cover 
all  of  the  capabi 1 it ites  one  wishes  to  include  for  consideration  at  that  level 
of  generality.  The  procedure  then  is  repeated  generating,  for  each  second 
level  statement,  a set  of  statements  which  provides  further  specification. 

This  process  is  continued  until  the  statements  produced  are  descriptions  of 
task  performances.  These  latter  are  the  specific  objectives  we  seek. 

The  principal  advantages  of  this  procedure  are  three.  First,  selection 
of  objectives  takes  place  at  the  most  general  level  possible  so  that  vast 
numbers  of  conceivable  objectives  are  considered  and  eliminated  implicitly 
rather  than  by  the  much  more  laborious  explicit  procedure.  Secondly,  it  is 
possible  to  be  complete  at  each  level  thus  assuring  that  no  important  kind  of 
performance  is  left  unconsidered.  Finally,  the  chain  of  statements  provides 
an  explicit  rationale  by  which  specific  instructional  objectives  are  related 
to  the  general  goal.  The  procedure  is  simple  in  concept  and  effective  in 
application.  Its  operation  may  be  clarified  by  consideration  of  the  following 
material  describing  its  step-by-step  application  in  Project  ABLE. 

Defining  the  General  Goal 

The  general  goals  for  the  project,  as  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
section  of  the  discussion,  were  to: 
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develop  Individuals'  talents  so  that  they  may  achieve 
satisfaction  In  a life  vfork  or  vocation, 

2.  develop  responsible  citizenship,  and 

3.  make  It  possible  for  the  Individual  to  participate  In 

and  to  share  with  others  a variety  of  aesthetic  experiences. 

Together,  these  goals  describe  a general  competence  for  dealing  with  life 
In  modern  society.  A performance  statement  of  the  goals,  at  the  same  level 
of  generality.  Is  organized  as  follows: 

T The  graduate  can  demonstrate  the  skills  and  knowledges 
which  are  judged  essential  to  vocational  satisfaction, 
responsible  citizenship,  and  self-fulfillment,  and  which 
are  specified  below. 

This  statement  clarifies  the  original  general  goals  by  establishing 
student  performance  as  the  matter  of  concern.  It  also  explicitly  substitutes 
proximate  (to  graduation)  goals  for  remote  goals.  Although  our  "real"  Interest 
may  be  the  student's  performance  In  later  life,  we  cannot  wait  that  long  to 
evaluate  our  product.  We  must  have  objectives  which  can  serve  as  a basis  for 
evaluation  of  present  student  learning  and  present  curriculum.  To  be  sure, 
a kind  of  leap  Is  required  to  substitute  proximate  for  remote  goals.  Long- 
term, systematic  evaluation  may  reveal  that  satisfaction  of  the  proximate 
goals  does  not  unerringly  result  In  satisfaction  of  the  longer-range  goals. 

If  so,  then  the  proximate  goals  can  be  adjusted.  But  the  uncertainties  of 
the  leap  do  not  relieve  us  of  the  responsibility  for  being  clear  and  specific 
about  what  we  are  aiming  for  now. 

Statement  1 Indicates  a logical  structure  to  be  filled  out  as  the  goal 
definition  Is  developed.  Figure  I displays  the  part  of  the  structure  which 
will  be  discussed  In  this  report.. 

Thus,  the  most  general  goal,  "competence,"  Is  specified  further  In 
statement  I,  and  shown  In  Figure  I,  to  Include  the  skills  and  knowledges 
required  for  vocational  satisfaction,  responsible  citizenship,  and  self- 
fulfillment.  Each  of  these  second-level  goals  Implies  several  third-level 
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goals,  and  so  on.  We  turn  noM  to  consideration  of  each  of  the  three  major 
components  of  "competence." 

Vocational  Oblectives 

Vocational  satisfaction  certainly  requires  that  the  world  of  work  be 
entered  with  some  marketable  skill.  However,  the  pattern  of  skills  and 
knowledges  which  Is  In  demand  can  change  locally,  even  nationally.  In  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time.  Over  a working  lifetime,  the  pattern  will 
almost  certainly  change  repeatedly  and  Individuals  can  expect  to  shift  their 
specific  occupations  several  times  (cf.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  1965; 

Venn,  1964).  Education  for  vocational  satisfaction  must  find  a way  to  produce 
graduates  who  can  accommodate  such  changes  In  the  demands  of  the  market  place. 

The  shift  from  one  occupation  to  another,  or  the  adjustment  to  a change 
In  the  requirements  of  an  occupation,  will  be  less  difficult  as  the  number 
of  new  skills  and  knowledges  Is  smaller.  That  Is,  the  person  with  least  new 
learning  to  accomplish  will  make  the  required  change  most  easily.  The 
versatility  we  seek  requires  that  students  have  capabilities  which  are 
general Izable  In  the  sense  of  being  useful  In  many  occupations.  One  class 
of  such  capabilities  which  can  be  Identified  consists  of  those  which  are 
Important  to  vocational  success  and  satisfaction,  but  are  not  required  for 
actual  performance  of  the  tasks  which  make  up  a particular  Job.  If  we  accept 
the  premise,  Indicated  earlier,  that  choosing  a career  Is  not  a one-time 
process,  but  rather  Is  an  ongoing  process  In  which  an  Individual  must  repeatedi 
review  his  aspirations  and  skills  In  view  of  current  opportunit Ites,  then  many 
of  the  capabilities  required  to  make  effective  career  choices  are  highly 
general Izable;  so,  also,  are  many  capabilities  In  such  areas  as  Interpersonal 

relations  and  work  attitudes. 

Some  capabilities  are  less  generally  required  than  those  of  the  previous 
paragraph,  but  are  not  restricted  to  a single  Job.  Thus,  knowledge  about  the 
nature  of  metals  and  the  processes  for  working  each  kind  of  metal  Is  generally 
required  In  the  metal-working  occupations.  Similarly,  knowledge  of  special 
symbology  and  terminology  (e.g.,  electrical  schematic  drawings)  Is  general Izable 
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ov«r  iMBy  occupations.  The  curriculum  must  provide  for  learning  of  such 

gttnaral tzabi#  capabllltlaSe 

It  Is  useful  to  organize  vocational  skills  and  knowledges  Into  three 
categories;  those  required  to  choose  a career,  those  required  to  forge  a 
career,  and  those  required  to  perform  satisfactorily  In  an  occupation. 

This  categorization  Is  comprehensive  of  both  general  and  specific  occupa- 
tional capabilities.  It  also  recognizes  the  Importance  of  capabilities 
related  to  vocational  change.  The  performance  statement  of  vocational 
goals  at  this  level  can  be  formulated  as  follows: 

n.A.  The  graduate  can  demonstrate  the  skills  and 
knowledges  required:  to  make  an  appropriate 

career  choice,  to  forge  a career,  and  to 
perform  satisfactorily  In  an  occupation. 

By  extending  this  analysis  I eve I -by- I eve I , we  become  Increasingly  precise 
about  the  performance  to  be  Included  In  our  meaning  of  vocational  competence. 

For  example,  as  shown  In  Figure  I,  the  "chooses-a-career"  category  subdivides 
Into  three.  The  progression  from  that  point  In  the  structure  to  specific 
objectives  Is  Illustrated  by  the  following  abbreviated  list. 

I.  Chooses  a career 

TIT  A I .a.  Hakes  a realistic  choice 

Z.A.I.a.(l)  Evaluates  the  world  of  work 

SI«A.1.a.(l)  (a)  Identifies  educational  and  achieve- 

ment requirements  for  given  vocational 

areas. 

The  next  step  Is  the  statement  of  specific  objectives  meeting  all  of  our  cri- 
teria. Several  categories  exist  at  each  level  In  the  abbreviated  list  above 
so  that  a large  number  of  specific  objectives  Is  generated.  Each  of  them  is 
related  through  the  structure  to  the  general  goal  with  which  the  process  began. 

The  progression  following  "demonstrates  basic  occupational  skills"  Is  of 
particular  Interest  because  It  reflects  nuijor  decisions  as  to  the  specific 
occupations  for  which  preparation  Is  to  be  offered.  The  progression  Is  Illus- 
trated by  the  following  abbreviated  list: 


o 
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111*A»3*  Demonstrates  basic  occupational  skills  and 
knowledges. 

I7*A.3.a.  Those  general  to  occupations  in  one  of  the 

following  vocational  areas  (11  areas  listed). 

rZ.A.3*b.  Those  specific  to  one  occupation  in  the  chosen 

vocational  area  (many  occupations  listed  for 
each  vocational  area). 

The  next  step  In  each  case  is  a list  of  specific  objectives  which  define  the 
performance  capabilities  of  the  graduate  in  a particular  vocational  area  and 
occupation.  The  eleven  vocational  areas  chosen  for  training  were  specified 
in  the  original  study  proposal.  The  selection  of  occupations  within  each 
vocational  area  and  the  identification  and  description  of  specific  task 
requirements  for  each  occupation  has  been  a major  enterprise  in  project 
activities  to  date.  The  procedures  used  in  this  vocational  analysis  have 
been  described  In  a previous  report  (American  Institutes  for  Research • 19^5)* 

Citizenship  Objectives 

Preparation  of  young  people  for  responsible  citizenship  has  been  a 
matter  of  concern  for  some  years.  A number  of  important  studies  has  been 
done  to  define  citizenship  objectives.  Many  educational  programs  have  been 
established  to  develop  good  citizenship.  A useful  review  of  these  studies 
and  programs  is  provided  by  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators 
(195^)*  Host  studies  reported  in  the  referenced  volume  arrived  at  lists  of 
criteria  for  good  citizenship  by  consensus  of  various  groups  of  people.  The 
criteria  are  stated  in  general  terms.  For  example,  consider  the  following 
list  selected  from  four  different  studies: 

"An  adequate  understanding  of,  and  wholehearted  allegiance  to, 
the  democratic  way  of  life." 

"Has  a philosophy  of  life  consistent  with  the  values  of  democracy." 

"An  appreciation  of  the  rights,  protections,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities which  political  democracy  ensures  and  exacts." 

"Believes  in  equality  of  opportunity  for  ail  people." 
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There  is  no  criticism  of  these  statements  as  general  goals,  but  they  cannot 
serve  as  objectives  in  our  sense.  Educational  programs  based  on  general 
statements  such  as  these,  without  an  explicit  rationale  relating  the  goals 
to  what  students  are  expected  to  be  able  to  do,  run  the  risk  of  not  being 
able  to  evaluate  the  program's  success  in  meeting  the  goals. 

In  Project  ABLE,  we  are  committed  to  a different  approach.  We  wish  to 
evaluate  a curriculum  for  which  the  content  is  explicitly  derived  from  the 
behavior  desired  after  graduation.  Thus,  We  begin  our  derivation  of  citizen- 
ship objectives  by  asking,  "What  is  it  that  responsible  citizens  do?"  This  | 

approach  does  not  deny  the  relevance  of  "beliefs,"  "values,"  "appreciation,"  1 

"respect"  or  other  similar  concepts.  It  does  hold  them  to  be  characteristics  | 

which  can  be  detected  and  evaluated  only  through  their  effects  on  behavior.  j 

If  these  inferred  characteristics  do  have  significance  for  the  way  in  which 

citizens  behave,  then  we  should  be  able  to  define  the  kinds  of  behavior  which  | 

I 

identify  a citizen  having  those  characteristics.  This  may  be  a difficult  I 

task,  but  to  claim  the  task  impossible  is  to  admit  the  inability  to  show  that 
anything  relevant  has  been  learned  at  ail  (Hager,  1962).  In  Project  ABLE, 
we  are  making  the  attempt  to  define  citizenship  goals  in  terms  of  specific 
performance  objectives. 

The  analysis  leading  to  specific  citizenship  objectives  is  of  the  same 
form  as  the  analysis  for  vocational  objectives.  The  logical  structure  for 
this  portion  of  the  definition  is  indicated  at  several  levels  in  Figure  1. 

As  before,  the  first  requirement  is  that  we  provide  a performance  statement 
of  the  goal  "responsible  citizenship." 

We  begin  by  noting  that  societies  are  organized  in  order  to  identify 
problems  and  to  solve  them  efficiently,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  goals 
which  are  not  easily  accomplished  otherwise.  Although  the  organization 
established  varies  from  one  societal  group  to  another,  the  agents  of  society, 
in  every  case,  are  assigned  certain  obligations  and  prerogatives  with  respect 
to  members  of  the  society  and  to  other  societies.  Each  member  is  assigned 
certain  obligations  and  prerogatives  with  respect  to  other  members  and  to 
the  society.  It  is  the  behavior  of  individuals  as  it  relates  to  their 
obligations  and  prerogatives  as  members  of  society  which  is  considered  here 
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to  be  citizenship  behavior.  Our  procedure  requires  that  we  now  define  major 
categories  of  behavior  available  to  the  citizen. 

i 

j 

Citizenship  behaviors  can  be  organized  Into  three  categories  defined  by  | 
the  relations  between  the  citizen  and  the  organized  society.  Thus,  as  shown 
In  Figure  I,  the  citizen  may  participate  directly  In  the  formal  operations  of 
society.  He  may  act  In  ways  which  facilitate  and/or  augment  the  operation. 

He  may  monitor  the  operations  of  society  and  work  for  changes  (In  goals, 
functions,  people,  emphasis,  or  whatever)  he  considers  desirable.  The  perfor-  I 

mance  statement  of  citizenship  objectives  at  this  level  of  generality  may  be  | 

formulated  as.  follows:  1 

i 

II. B.  The  graduate  can  demonstrate  the  skills  and  knowledges  | 

required  of  citizens:  to  participate  In  the  formal  | 

operations  of  society,  to  facilitate  and  augment  the  j 

formal  operations  of  society,  and  to  work  lawfully  for 
changes  considered  desirable. 

This  categorization,  though  by  no  means  the  only  one  available.  Is  comprehen* 
sive.  That  Is,  any  citizenship  behavior  can  be  properly  located  In  exactly 
one  of  these  categories. 

The  progression  from  this  level  has  not  yet  proceeded  to  detail  as  specific 
as  that  reached  for  vocational  objectives.  However,  Appendix  A presents  addi- 
tional detail  for  which  there  was  not  adequate  room  In  Figure  I. 

A major  decision  sequence  In  developing  vocational  objectives  was  presented 
by  the  need  to  limit  the  variety  of  vocational  areas  and  occupations  for  which 
training  viould  be  developed.  An  analogous  problem  exists  In  developing  citizen- 
ship objectives.  Practical  limitations  require  that  we  limit  the  curriculum 
to  something  less  than  all  of  the  specific  objectives  which  could  be  generated  | 
by  the  structure  begun  In  Figure  I and  Appendix  A.  Some  understanding  of  the 
problem  of  selection  can  be  gained  by  noting  that  the  structure  as  displayed  | 

Is  appropriate  for  any  one  of  the  several  partially  overlapping  societies  of  | 

which  one  Individual  Is  a citizen.  Thus,  he  Is  a member  of  a family,  a neigh- 

< 

borhood,  a local  community,  a state,  a country,  and  a world.  Each  of  these 
societies  has  laws  (or  rules),  practices,  agents,  functions,  and  goals.  An 
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explicit  enumeration  of  all  possible  specific  citizenship 

one  of  these  societies  would  be  Impossible  within  the  practical  limitations 

of  Project  ABLE. 

Our  present  plan  for  selection  envisions  a three-dimensional  table. 

One  dimension  Is  a list  of  types  of  citizenship  behaviors  as  begun  In 
Appendix  A.  The  second  dimension  Is  a list  of  so<;letles  to  which  the  aver 
age  citizen  belongs.  The  third  dimension  Is  a list  of  Important  societal 
goals.  Each  cell  of  the  three-dimensional  table  could,  then,  contain  those 
kinds  of  behavior  relevant  to  a particular  goal  In  a particular  societal 
organization.  Thus,  one  cell  might  contain  specific  objectives  re  ***  ® 

petitioning  the  local  government  on  a matter  of  public  education.  n 
could  contain  specific  objectives  related  to  complying  with  Federal  aws 
concerning  public  health.  A third  might  contain  objectives  related  to  u g 
systematic  procedures  In  arriving  at  a solution  to  an 

problem.  Before  actually  enumerating  these  specific  objectives,  h^  . 
judgments  would  be  rendered,  with  the  counsel  of  the  Advisory  Pa«l.  as  to 

the  relative  priority  of  the  various  cells  In  the  table  ^ 

Objectives).  Presumably,  those  categories  which  are  considered  likely  to 
be  encountered  by  the  average  citizen  would  be  selected  In  preference  to 
those  considered  to  be  unlikely  experiences.  This  selection  procedure  c~ld 
provide  a manageable  and  coherent  set  of  categories  for  which  specific  o je  - 

tives  then  would  be  wrlttene 

Although  the  process  of  developing  citizenship  objectives  has  not  yet 
been  canpleted.  It  Is  clear  that  It  will  be  possible  to  produce  spec  Ic 
objectives  which  meet  our  criteria  and  which  are  related  systematica 
the  general  educational  goal  with  which  we  began. 


<;elf«FulfP»"»**»<^  Oblectlves 

vocational  and  citizenship  objectives  derive  largely  from  demands  Imposed 
on  the  individual  by  outside  forces.  To  a substantial  degree. 
of  objectives  In  those  areas  represent,  a compromise  between  each  dua  s 

on  him  by  the  society  of  which  he  Is  a member.  Fortunately,  not  all 
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time  and  energy  is  required  for  vocational  satisfaction  and  responsible  citizen- 
ship* In  fact,  the  proportion  of  time  required  for  earning  a living  has  steadily 
decreased  on  the  average  during  recent  years  and  it  appears  likely  that  this 
trend  will  continue.  With  significant  and  increasing  amounts  of  leisure  avail- 
able to  the  average  citizen,  it  has  become  practical  to  consider  educational 
programs  designed  to  aid  people  in  finding  and  developing  satisfying  leisure 
activities. 

Compared  with  vocational  and  citizenship  activities,  leisure  activities 
are  selected  and  engaged  in  with  relatively  more  freedom.  The  individual 
can  exercise  practically  free  choice  over  a very  wide  range  of  activities. 
Further,  there  is  no  essential  restraint  which  limits  an  individual  to  a singie 
choice  or  requires  him  to  stay  with  a choice  he  has  made.  This  freedom  of 
individual  choice,  combined  with  the  practically  unlimited  variety  of  activities 
from  which  an  individual  may  choose,  greatly  complicates  the  problem  of  describine 
the  domain  of  leisure  activity  and  of  selecting  objectives  for  the  educational 
program. 

Before  proximate  goals  are  stated  for  self-fulfillment,  two  principles 
should  be  made  explicit.  The  first  of  these  is  a rule  for  deciding  which  of 
the  many  possible  leisure  activities  qualify  as  self-fulfilling.  It  Is  held 
that  not  all  lawful  activities  are  equally  desirable  as  ways  to  use  leisure. 
Rather,  leisure  activities  are  preferred  which  contribute  to  the  acquisition, 
retention,  or  improvement  of  some  skill  or  knowledge.  Such  activities  are 
preferred  because  they  increase  the  individual's  opportunitites  for  satisfying 
experiences.  Thus,  learning  to  paint  in  water  colors,  to  play  golf,  to 
distinguish  between  compositions  of  several  composers,  or  to  fly  an  airplane 
are  desirable  activities  because  they  increase  the  number  and  variety  of  ways 
in  which  satisfaction  may  be  found.  Also,  they  are  desirable  because  of  the 
satisfaction  which  accrues  from  achievement  and  from  exercise  of  a skill  or 
application  of  knowledge.  Activities  which  also  facilitate  additional  learning 
are  particularly  desirable  because  they  contribute  to  rapid  expansion  in  the 
sources  of  satisfaction  available  to  an  individual.  This  principle  for 
identifying  desirable  leisure  activities  assists  in  defining  what  is  meant 
by  self-fulfillment.  Thus,  In  our  usage,  self-fulfillment  refers  to  a process 
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whereby  the  individual  learns,  rehearses,  or  improves  skills  and  knowledges 
of  his  own  choosing  in  a sequence  and  at  a rate  which  provides  him  with 
maximum  satisfaction. 

The  second  principle  which  should  be  mentioned  concerns  the  limits  on 
aspirations  for  an  educational  program.  It  is  that  the  program  should  intro- 
duce each  student  to  a wide  variety  of  desirable  leisure  activities  and  should 
provide  an  opportunity  for  each  student  to  learn  basic  skills  and  knowledges 
required  for  at  least  two  of  these.  This  principle  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  many  students  will  have  no  other  opportunity  to  explore  a wide  variety 
of  such  activities  with  informed  assistance,  and  that  such  an  opportunity  is 
important  to  self-fulfillment.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  second  principle 
does  not  require  that  all  possible  activities  be  explored,  only  a variety. 

The  intent  is  that  the  student  sample  many  types  of  activity  not  just  many 
activities  of  one  type.  It  is  important,  then,  that  a classification  system 
for  activities  be  established  and  that  specific  activities  be  selected  to 
represent  each  type. 

One  classification  system  now  being  considered  has  three  dimensions: 

(1)  participation-observation,  (2)  sensory-cognitive,  and  (3)  individual- 
social.  The  first  of  these  distinguishes  between  participant  activities 
(e*9»t  Playl*'9  tennis)  and  observing  activities  (e.g^*  watching  a tennis  match). 
The  main  distinction  between  the  participating  and  the  observing  activities 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  central  action  is  influenced  by  the  personas 
activity.  Thus,  the  participant  creates  the  tennis  game,  but  the  observer 
is  not  essential  to  the  game's  progress.  Similarly,  painting  a picture  is 
distinguished  from  comparing  pictures,  and  acting  in  a play  is  distinguished 
from  attending  a performance. 

The  second  dimension  distinguishes  between  activities  which  are  dependent 
upon  sensory-motor  processes  primarily  and  those  dependent  upon  cognitive  or 
intellectual  processes  primarily.  It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  most 
activities  contain  elements  of  both,  but  the  distinction  is  useful  to  ensure 
complete  and  balanced  coverage.  There  is  little  question  that  playing  chess 
and  solving  mathematical  puzzles,  for  example,  illustrate  the  cognitive  end 
of  the  dimension  better  than  do,  say,  swimming  and  playing  football. 
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The  third  dimension  distinguishes  between  activities  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  Interpersonal  interaction  Involved.  Thus,  some  activities 
(e.g«»blrd  watching,  writing  a story)  require  only  the  Individual.  Some 
(e.g.i  piling  bridge,  barbershop  singing)  require  a small  number  of  others 
in  addition  to  the  Individual.  Some  (e.g.,  watching  a ball  game^  attending  a 
concert)  normally  involve  or  require  a large  group  of  people.  Of  course, 
for  some  activities,  the  number  of  people  may  vary,  but  once  again,  the 
distinction  between  individual  and  social  activities  is  useful. 

The  definition  of  self-fulf iilment  and  the  categorization  of  activities 
allow  .us  to  state  self-fulf iilment  goals  in  performance  terms  appropriate 
to  the  graduate  as  follows: 

S.C.  The  graduate  can  demonstrate  knowledge  of  at  least 

one  leisure  activity  in  each  of  the  twelve  categories 
defined  below  and  can  demonstrate  skills  and  knowledges 
required  to  engage  in  at  least  two  activities  which  are 
categorized  differently  with  respect  to  sensory-cognitive 
and  with  respect  to  Individual -social  components.  Each 
category  of  leisure  behavior  is  defined  by  a combination 
of  three  characteristics  selected  one  from  each  of  the 
following  sets: 

Sensory  or  cognitive 

Individual  or  small  group  or  large  group 

Participation  or  observation 

The  next  step  is  to  select  several  activities  within  each  category  to 
constitute  the  curriculum  offerings.  Thus,  for  the  individual-part icipat ing- 
sensory  category,  one  might  select  a list  like:  swimming,  golf,  sculpture, 

instrumental  music.  The  sel  ction  process  must  include  consideration  of 
available  faculty  skills  and  *>ecessary  facilities.  Once  the  selection  is  made, 
specific  objectives  meeting  all  criteria  may  be  prepared. 

It  should  be  noted  that  seif-fulfillment  activities  are  not  necessarily 
unrelated  to  vocational  and  citizenship  activities.  Nany  activities  which 
are  means  by  which  some  people  earn  a living  are  desirable  leisure  activities 
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for  others.  Familiar  examples  are;  woodworking.  Instrumental  music,  sewing, 
sports,  painting  and  sketching.  Some  activities  useful  for  good  citizenship 
are  found  In  some  leisure  activities.  For  example,  consider:  public  speaking, 

reading  about  or  Investigating  historical  or  current  Issues,  participating  In 
group  discussions.  Final  selection  of  leisure  activities  for  the  curriculum 
may  well  be  made  so  as  to  employ  available  faculty  skills  and  facilities  In 
more  than  one  aspect  of  the  program.  Perhaps,  more  Important,  teachers  and 
counselors  may  be  able  to  assist  students  In  finding  opportunities  to  capital* 
Ize  on  their  skills  and  abilities  by  using  them  In  several  areas. 
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DEFINING  GUIDANCE  PRDGRAN  OBJECTIVES 

$ 

The  getMfal  goals  of  the.  new  curriculum  are  three:  vocational  satisfac- 

tion, responsible  citizenship,  and  self-fulflllinent.  Theoretically,  a 
student  could  attain  some  degree  of  competence  In  each  of  these  areas  on 
his  own  by  utilizing  those  things  made  available  to  him  In  the  school  curric- 
ulum and  outside  the  school  environment.  He  could  progress  through  a curriculus 
of  his  choice  which  matches  his  Interests  and  achievement,  make  appropriate 
decisions.  Implement  these  decisions,  make  necessary  changes,  and  accomplish 
this  in  a manner  which  does  not  disrupt  those  surrounding  him.  Achievement 
of  educational  goals  Is  sufficiently  Important  for  every  student,  however, 
that  It  Is  considered  essential  to  provide  him  with  any  assistance,  guidance, 

and  direction  he  may  need  for  success.  The  task  of  the  guidance  program  Is 
to  provide  these  services. 

The  general  objective  of  the  guidance  program  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Assists  each  student  a$  necessary  to  ensure  that  he 
progresses  toward  realistic  goals  of  vocational  satis- 
faction, responsible  citizenship,  and  self-fulfillment, 
while  encouraging  maximum  student  participation  in 
decis ion-making • 

The  next  question  Is,  what  must  a guidance  program  do  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  goal?  The  specific  objectives  of  the  guidance  program  differ  from 
the  specific  Instructional  objectives  in  that  guidance  objectives  describe  the 
activities  of  people  other  than  the  student,  primarily.  However,  all  activi- 
ties of  these  other  people  are  Intended  to  assist  the  student  as  he  attempts 
to  select  goals  and  achieve  them.  The  student  Is  an  active  participant  In 
the  process  of  choosing  goals  to  the  extent  that  he  Is  capable. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  we  refer  here  to  functions  and  actions  of 
a program,  not  to  the  activities  of  some  special  group  of  people.  It  Is 
necessary  first  to  Identify  the  activities  which  are  needed  to  satisfy  the 
general  objective  of  the  guidance  program.  Then  a decision  can  be  made, 
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with  raspect  to  each  program  actlvltyt  as  to  how  best  to  provide  that  action, 
including  who  should  provide  it.  Probably,  some  functions  will  be  found  to 
be  handled  best  by  guidance  specialists.  Many  others  may  be  handled  best  by 
teachers  In  dally  contact  with  the  student.  For  the  present,  however,  this 
decision  may  be  postponed.  In  this  section  we  are  concerned  only  with  identi- 
fying the  kinds  of  activity  required  to  satisfy  the  general  objective. 

If  the  objective  requires  us  to  assist  a student  in  selecting  and  achieving 
goals,  then  It  is  necessary  to  know  his  starting  point.  That  Is,  It  Is  essen- 
tial at  the  time  of  assistance  to  describe  the  student  with  respect  to  relevant 
characteristics  Including  achievement,  ability,  and  Interests.  Examination 
of  the  student  may  Indicate  talents  or  deficiencies  relevant  to  his  educational 
progress.  In  this  case,  effective  action  may  be  selected  with  the  student  to 
develop  the  talent  or  remove  the  deficiency.  Periodic  assessment  of  each 
student  permits  realistic  dec Is  Ion-making  at  important  choice  points  In  his 
educational  and  vocational  career.  These  considerations  are  summarized  in 
the  following  guidance  objective: 

A.  Periodical iy  evaluates  each  student  with  respect  to 
characteristics  important  for  selection  and  achieve- 
ment of  his  goals. 

The  characteristics  to  be  evaluated  may  be  different  for  different  students, 
and  different  for  the  same  student  at  different  stages  In  his  educational  process. 
Thus,  a standardized  arithmetic  achievement  test  might  apply  to  all  children  at 
a certain  grade  level,  a particular  shop  test  might  be  appropriate  only  for  a 
student  In  one  vocational  area,  and  an  Individual  intelligence  test  might  be 
appropriate  only  for  a student  whose  abilities  are  thought  to  have  been  over- 
estimated or  underestimated. 

The  educational,  vocational,  social  and  interpersonal  needs  of  the  student 
are  expected  to  change  as  he  is  influenced  by  his  in-school  and  outside-school 
environments.  It  becomes  important  to  identify  these  needs,  to  assist  the 
student  In  the  formulation  of  objectives  to  meet  them,  and  to  help  him  keep 
his  current  objectives  and  longer-range  goals  consistent.  To  accomplish  this. 
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the  program  must  have  the  fo11o%«fing  objective: 

Ba  identifies  the  immediate  and  future  goals  of  each  student# 

Realistic  educational  and  vocational  decision-making  by  an  individual 
student  requires  information  about  the  training  and  occupational  opportunities 
available  to  him.  Each  student  must  know  the  options  available  to  him  within 
the  new  curriculum,  the  kinds  of  skills  and  knowledges  he  may  learn  in  each 
course  of  study,  the  ways  in  which  he  will  be  expected  to  learn  and  perform 
within  any  selected  course,  and  the  highest  goals  possible  of  attainment  in 
each  program.  The  student  should  be  prepared  for  his  role  in  the  new  program, 
especially  since  plans  are  being  developed  which  assign  the  student  more 
responsibility  for  his  own  learning  than  he  has  had  previously.  Students 
may  find  this  step  to  be  a difficult  one,  having  studied  under  very  different 
conditions  In  prior  school  years.  It  is  expected  that  teachers  will  spend 
more  of  their  time  working  with  one  student  at  a time  and  in  assisting  students 
in  the  selection  of  next  learning  steps. 

In  the  area  of  occupations,  it  is  important  that  he  identify,  for  example, 
the  attractive  and  prohibitive  elements  of  a variety  of  occupations  and  the 
entry  level  requirements  for  each.  Such  information  is  needed  at  different 
levels  of  specificity  depending  upon  the  student's  stage  of  educational  progress. 
For  example,  a Junior  high  school  student  may  need  only  to  distinguish  families 
of  occupations  and  their  corresponding  entrance  requirements.  In  senior  high 
school,  information  about  qualifications  for  specific  occupations  becomes 
important.  These  considerations  require  two  objectives: 

C.  identifies  and  informs  the  student  about  the  educational 
and  vocational  opportunities  available  to  him, 

0.  identifies  and  informs  the  student  about  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  each  available  opportunity 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a program  gather  and  enumerate  items  of  informatio 
about  the  student  and  the  opportunities  open  to  him.  The  critical  next  step 


is  a realistic  reconciliation  of  achievement  and  goals  for  individual  students 
and  their  parents.  The  student  should  be  assisted  In  selecting  and  progressing 
through  a sequence  of  Instruction  which  Is  consistent  with  the  best  current 
Information  on  his  abilities  and  Interests,  and  his  parents  should  be  informed 
throughout.  Sometimes,  perhaps  often,  longer-range  goals  as  well  as  Immediate 
objectives  may  need  to  be  adjusted  In  view  of  the  student's  changing  Interests 
and  Increased  knowledge.  For  example,  a student  who  has  elected  a non-college 
curriculum  should  be  assisted  In  revising  his  educational  program  and  his 
longer-range  goals  if  he  exhibits  the  necessary  talents  and  expresses  the 
do s 1 1*0  to  continue  study  beyond  high  school.  Decision  adjustments  must  be 
made  as  changes  occur  In  the  Individual's  goals  or  In  the  opportunit Ites  which 
are  available  to  him.  Three  guidance  objectives  are  derived  from  these  addi- 
tional considerations: 

E.  with  each  student,  analyzes  the  consistency  among  his 
goals,  his  capabilities  and  Interests,  and  his  educa- 
tional and  vocational  opportunities; 

F.  with  each  student,  selects  realistic  courses  of  action; 

6.  adjusts  declslon(s)  as  conditions  change  In  the  Individual 
or  In  his  opportunities. 

Finally,  It  Is  essential  to  evaluate  the  program  by  observing  in  what 
manner,  and  to  what  degree  the  program  operation  contributes  to  desirable 
student  outcomes,  and  to  change  the  program  to  the  extent  that  It  either 
violates  or  does  not  meet  program  objectives.  The  design  of  the  program 
also  should  be  one  that  Is  feasible  at  the  operational  level,  and  carried 
out  within  practical  limitations  of  time,  cost  and  personnel.  This  brings 
us  to  the  final  guidance  objective: 


H.  evaluates  program  effectiveness  In  terms  of  student  outcomes. 


These  major  objectives  for  the  guidance  program  are  listed  beloM 


General  Objective: 

Assists  each  student  as  necessary  to  ensure  that  he  progresses 
toward  realistic  goals  of  vocational  satisfaction,  responsible 
citizenship,  and  self-fulfillment,  while  encouraging  maximum 
student  participation  In  decislon-making. 

A.  Periodically  evaluates  each  student  with  respect  to 
characteristics  Important  for  selection  and  achievement 
of  his  goals. 

B.  Identifies  the  Immediate  and  future  goals  of  each  student. 

C.  Identifies  and  Informs  the  student  about  the  educational 
and  vocational  opportunities  available  to  him. 

0.  Identifies  and  Informs  the  student  about  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  each  available  opportunity. 

E.  With  each  student,  analyzes  the  consistency  among  his 
goals,  his  capabilities  and  Interests,  and  his  educa- 
tional and  vocational  opportunities. 

F.  With  each  student,  selects  realistic  courses  of  action. 

6.  Adjusts  declslon(s)  as  conditions  change  In  the  Individual 
or  In  his  opportunities. 

H.  Evaluates  program  effectiveness  In  terms  of  student  outcomes. 

These  represent  the  most  general  level  of  analysis  for  guidance  program 
behaviors.  Objectives  now  are  being  developed  at  successively  more  specific 

levels  for  Junior  and  senior  high  school  programs.  Procedures  designed  to 
measure  the  extent  to  which  objectives  are  met,  also  are  being  devised. 
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PUNS  FOR  NEXT  QUARTER 


The  folloMing  activities  are  planned  for  the  quarter  ending  31 
December  1965: 

1.  The  first  selection  and  statement  of  objectives  will 
be  reviewed  by  the  Advisory  Panel. 

2.  Objectives  will  be  revised,  augmented,  and  organized 
into  courses. 

3.  The  derivation  of  objectives  will  begin. 

4.  Hiscei ianeous  gaps  in  the  vocational  analysis  will  be  filled. 

5.  Analysis  of  instructional  requirements  in  mathematics  and 
in  social  studies  will  continue. 

6.  Development  of  detailed  plans  for  the  junior  high  guidance 
program  will  begin. 
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APPENDIX  A 

EXAMPLE  LOGICAL  STRUCTURE  FOR  CITIZENSHIP  OBJECTIVES 

X«  Participates  in  formal  operations  of  society 

A.  Pays  taxes 

B.  Contributes  services  required 

1 . Juror 

2.  Witness 

3.  Military 

4.  Report 

5.  Assistance  to  societal  agents 

C.  Complies  with  laws  restricting  action 
0.  Complies  with  customs 

E.  Votes 
F*  Petitions 

G.  Runs  for  (holds)  elective  office 

H.  Accepts  appointive  office 

Q.  Facilitates  and  augments  societal  operations 
A.  Provides  economic  support  for  family 

B*  Provides  essentials  for  development  of  family  (physical,  social,  etc.) 

C.  Makes  decisions  on  societal  issues  on  the  basis  of  accumulated 
evidence  and  systematic  reasoning 

D.  Makes  known  his  desires  and  opinions  on  appropriate  issues  to 
responsible  agents 

E«  Chooses  actions  to  restore  social  controls  in  instances  of 
disruption 
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Table  Il-«. 

Boys*  3cated  Interest  tor  Local  Vocational  Schooling 


• 

prade 

Number  % class  interviews 

Sophomore 

361 

66% 

Junior 

272 

49% 

Senior 

239 

53% 

1 

Table  Il-b 

Girls' 

Stated  Interest  for  Local  Vocational  Schooling 

Qrade 

Number  % of  class  intervieirs 

1 

j Sophomore 

325 

62% 

•Junior 

257 

49% 

jSenior 

172 

40% 

• 

Interpretation  Factors 

A number  of  factors  influence  the  meaningfulness  of  these  raw  data.  One 
of  the  most  important  is  the  relative  impermanence  of  career  preferences  of 
younger  students  in  particular.  This  might  be  labeled  as  an  uncertainty 
factor.  Another  factor  is  the  change  of  intention  due  to  obstacles  beyond 
one's  control)  such  as  financial  difficulty)  etc.  This  may  be  labeled  a 
contingency  factor. 

Numerous  studies  have  evidenced  these  effects)  although  it  is  difficult 
to  say  uhat  amount  of  effect  they  cause.  Therefore  in  order  to  avoid  over- 
estimating and  to  obtain  a more  realistic  judgment)  uncertainty  factors  have 
arbitrarily  been  set  at  40%  for  sophomores ) 60%  for  juniors ) and  80%  for 
seniors.  Likewise  an  arbitrary  contingency  factor  of  50%  itjas  selected  and 
applied  after  the  uncertainty  factor.  The  effect  of  these  correction  factors 
is  that  for  every  100  sophomores  who  express  a given  interest)  we  will  assume 
that  due  to  uncertainty  only  40  will  retain  that  interest)  and  further  that 
due  to  unforeseen  contingencies  only  20  will  finally  follow  this  early  inter- 
est which  they  visualized  initially.  Similarly)  for  every  100  juniors  with  a 
given  interest)  ve  assume  that  uncertainty  reduces  this  to  60)  of  which  30 
will  finally  follow  through.  Furthermore)  of  every  100  seniors)  80  will  re- 
tain the  interest  and  40  will  actually  succeed  in  continuing  their  plan. 

Using  the  above  arbitrary  factors  for  the  data  given  in  Table  XI)  i7e 
arrive  at  the  results  shoim  in  Table  III. 
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Projection  of  Data  o£  Table  XX 
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average  74  15% 


Interpretation  of  Vocational  Interegt 


^ comparison  oi:  Tables  I and  II » we  note  that  of  those  intending  to 
take  further  schooling  (most  of  whom»  by  the  way,  indicated  a four-year  col- 
lege), the  majority  (78%)  would  also  be  interested  in  enrolling  in  a local 
vocational  school  if  one  were  established.  This  suggests  that  such  a school 
would  provide  an  important  service  and  in  fact  suggests  that  many  of  the 
students  would  be  served  better  by  a vocational-technical  school  than  by  a 
four-year  school.  Briefly,  three- fourths  of  the  high  school  students  would 
like  more  schooling  and  three-fourths  of  these  would  choose  vocational 
school  if  available.  This  is  illustrated  in  Table  IV. 

Further  study  will  indicate  that  the  percentage  drops  with  increased 
age.  Calculation  will  show  that  98%  of  the  sophomore  boys  who  wished  more 
schooling  ix>uld  accept  or  prefer  trade  school.  However,  only  65%  of  the 
senior  girls  who  want  more  schooling  would  take  trade  school  courses.^  This 
is  consistent  with  the  greater  certainty  of  plans  of  older  students;  it 
still  shows,  however,  that  vocational  offerings  are  needed. 

Furthermore,  when  we  apply  the  arbitrary  correction  factors  to  this 
data,  we  find  that  265  senior  girls  representing  a 100  per  cent  sample  of  282, 
corrects  for  uncertainty  to  226,  and  corrects  for  contingencies  to  113 
girls  Yg>ho  would  enroll  in  further  schooling.  But  from  Table  III  we  note  that 
73  would  enroll  in  local  vocational  school,  leaving  only  40  who  would  select 
four— year  school  or  possible  business  college  or  a distant  vocational  school. 
In  a class  of  over  400,  this  represents  10%  who  really  prefer  distant  advanced 
schooling. 

The  effect  of  these  several  comparisons  is  to  show  in  summary  that 
about  one-tenth  of  the  graduating  high  school  students  prefer  to  attend  an 
academic  college,  that  nearly  two-thirds  prefer  vocational  schooling  and 
that  after  an  arbitrary  correction  for  various  attrition  factors,  we  can  pre- 
dict between  15  and  20  per  cent  of  the  class  numbers  are  actually  available 
for  planning  vocational  school  enrollments.  In  the  present  case  this  means 
that  of  the  projected  total  (from  Table  III)  of  940  seniors,  at  least  15% 
or  about  150,  tioull  enroll  in  trade  school.  The  probability  is  that  many 
more  than  this,  perhaps  twice  this  many,  would  do  so.  Furthermore,  in  a 
second  year  of  operation  15%  of  this  year’s  1150  juniors  or  at  least  170 
iTOUld  enroll. 

In  terms  of  a feasibility  study  several  other  effects  enter,  among 
these  being  the  Interest  of  older  out-of-school  adults,  the  more  favorable 
future  orientation  of  students  and  their  parents  after  a local  vocational 
school  is  in  fact  in  operation,  the  natural  population  growth  of  the  com- 
munity, the  various  changes  in  the  emphasis  of  academic  schools  in  the  vicin- 
ity, idio  mi^t  not  find  it  as  necessary  to  accommodate  certain  vocational 
areas  as  heretofore,  etc.  Thus  the  above  figures  should  be  considered  as 
extremely  conservative. 

Indication  of  Sp6>,cific  Course  Interest 

Just  as  with  general  interest  in  further  schooling,  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  a firm  figure  for  specific  courses  due  to  various  factors.  One  of 
these  is  that  in  some  schools  a course  such  as  typing  is  already  offered 
and  so  was  not  indicated  as  a post-high  school  course  by  those  students. 
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a lowered  count  in  such  a course  does  not  Indicate  true  lack  of  interest, 
but  rather  that  such  courses  are  available  to  some  students*  Again,  this 
is  one  example  of  a course  for  which  interest  would  increase  after  such 
vocationc.1  school  offering  had  become  an  established  fact* 

The  data  on  individual  course  interest  have  been  taken  through  several 
steps  of  analysis*  They  have  been  totaled  for  related  courses  such  as  auto 
mechanic  and  diesel  mechanic*  These  groupings  reflect  the  fact  that  a 
student  who  indicates  one  choice  usually  indicates  the  other  related  field 
as  an  alternate  choice,  and  in  fact  this  is  what  occurs  in  practice  in 
established  schools*  For  SK>re  specific  data,  a more  detailed  list  of  the  raw 
data  will  be  appended  following  this  report*  (Tables  VXll,  XX*) 

A second  step  of  analysis  is  to  distinguish  first  choice  from  first 
three  choices  totaled  together*  To  do  this,  an  extension  of  the  uncertainty 
factor  may  also  be  used  to  prorate  the  three  classes  and  render  the  data  more 
realistic*  Thus  for  sophomores  we  may  give  factors  of  50%  for  first  choice, 
40%  for  second,  and  30%  for  third*  On  an  average,  this  arbitrary  scheme 
still  gives  a 40%  factor*  Thus  it  provides  the  same  distinction  between 
the  uncertainty  of  sophomore  interests  and  those  of  juniors  and  of  seniors, 
as  was  used  for  the  general  data*  (Uncertainty  factors  for  juniors  would  he 
70,  60,  50  and  for  seniors  90,  80,  70*) 

Another  item  of  analysis  was  to  include  those  courses  which  were 
chosen  by  too  few  boys  (or  girls)  to  be  of  sufficient  weight,  but  which 
are  subjects  of  career  interest  to  both  men  and  women*  Such  subjects,  if 
available  to  co-^ducational  classes,  were  sometimes  of  significant  numbers 
to  include  and  these  appear  in  Table  VIZ* 

Tables  V through  VIZ  include  a numeral  representing  the  average  of 
first,  second  and  third  choices*  This  is  followed  by  the  figure  resulting 
from  an  average  correction  of  60%  for  uncertainty  and  50%  for  contingency* 

A figure  is  next  given  for  first  choice  alone  and  again  this  is  followed  by 
an  adjusted  figure*  Table  V also  includes  the  projected  figures  resulting 
from  application  of  individual  prorata  corrections  as  discussed  above* 

Such  detailed  correction  before  averaging  the  three  choices  should  give 
more  accurate  projection*  Zt  may  be  noted  for  the  present  data  however, 
that  with  classes  of  nearly  equal  size  the  approximate  correction  in  most 
instances  is  sufficiently  similar  to  serve  the  purpose*  For  example,  in 
the  auto  mechanics  choices  the  corrected  average  was  27  for  the  three 
classes  (or  by  division,  9 boys  from  the  senior  class)  while  tiie  first 
choice  taken  alone  indicated  36  for  the  three  classes  or  a subdivision  of 
12  from  the  senior  class*  The  more  accurate,  separately  projected  data  by 
comparison  shows  a total  of  25  for  the  three  classes  and  9 from  the  senior 
class*  Also  a first  choice  of  40  from  tiie  three  classes  shows  14  from  the 
senior  class* 

Zn  general  we  have  noted  that  the  approximate  average  for  all  three 
classes  is  only  slightly  high,  and  the  approximate  first  choice  is  only 
slightly  low*  Thus  we  may  use  these  approximations  for  predictive  purposes 
and  need  not  make  the  more  detailed  calculations  for  Tables  VZ  and  VZX*  As 
with  the  general  interest  data,  the  projection  figures  for  specific  courses 
are  extremely  conservative*  Thus  these  figures  should  be  interpreted  as 
a definite  and  minimum  number  for  planning  purposes  and  we  may  probably 
plan  for  many  more,  say  twice  as  many* 
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Vocational  Course  Choices  Most  Often  Preferred  by  Boys 
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Table  VI 


Vocational  Course  Choices  Most  Often  Preferred  by  Girls 


Vocational 

Field 

Average  Total 
Number 

Sum  Corrected 

First  Choice 
Subtotal 

Sum  Corrected 

Advertising  * 

63/3*21 

6 

25 

8 

Bakers  and  Cooks 

118/3*40 

12 

40 

12 

Beauty  Services 

358/3*119 

36 

164 

49 

Business  Courses* 

333/3*111 

33 

87 

26 

Dental  Assistant 

209/3*70 

21 

42 

13 

Graphic  Arts  * 

49/3*16 

5 

17 

5 

Home  Economics 

134/3*45 

14 

26 

8 

Medical  Technician 

122/3*41 

12 

55 

16 

Practical  Nurse 

150/3*50 

15 

51 

15 

Secretary 

i 

310/3*103 

31 

143 

43 

Table  VII 

Vocational  Courses  Often  Selected  by  Both  Sexes 


Vocational 

Average  Total 

First  Choice  ^ 

Field 

Number 

Subtotal 

<?um 

$!iim 

Advertising 

116/3*39 

12 

45 

14 

Business  Courses 

549/3=183 

55 

147 

44 

Forest  Technology 

298/3*100 

30 

118 

35 

Graphic  Arts 

74/3=25 

8 

23 

7 

Landscaping 

70/3*23 

7 

9 

3 

Peace  Officer 

114/3*28 

8 

35 

10 

Photographer 

75/3*25 

8 

14 

4 
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Summary  of  High  School  Interest 


Summarizing  of  data  of  course  implies  condensation  into  general  tenden- 
cies. In  the  process  of  this,  individual  points  of  difference  are  de-empha- 
sized.  Thus  several  courses  have  been  grouped  in  Table  V.  These  groups, 
(identified  in  the  tables  by  numbers  in  parentheses)  are  the  following: 

* Courses  followed  by  asterisks  are  coeducational 
fields,  included  in  Table  VII. 

(1)  Mechanics  Specialties  include  Auto  service  mech- 
anic, Aviation  mechanic,  Diesel  mechanic,  and 
Fa^na  mechanic. 

(2)  Metal  Work  here  includes  Auto  body  and  Welding. 

(3)  Business  Courses  include  Bookkeeping,  IBM  operator 
and  Business  methods. 

(4)  Engineer  Technician  includes  the  course  of  that 
title,  and  also  Civil  engineer  technician. 

The  several  groupings  and  averagings  were  arbitrary  and  chosen  here 
with  a view  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  most  probable  concern  for  our 
purposes.  The  need?,  and  conditions  of  another  area  may  suggest  variations 
from  the  present  data. 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  may  be  gleaned  from  Tables  1 through 
VII.  They  indicate  that  about  one  in  every  ten  students  preferred  to  attend 
school  away  from  his  locality.  In  the  main,  this  included  those  who  wish  a 
college  degree. 

In  addition  to  the  above  ten  percent,  about  two  of  every  three  (roughly 
65  percent)  stated  preference  for  local  vocational  school.  Vie  remaining 
fourth  of  the  students  had  non-school  objectives,  such  as  military  service. 

By  application  of  an  arbitrary  correction  (;7hich  approximates  40%)  a 
prediction  for  planning  purposes  shoi;s  that  at  least  100  senior  boys,  and  at 
least  75  senior  girls  would  enroll  in  the  local  vocational  school  if  it  were 
established  in  1967.  Furthermore,  a figure  of  this  size  would  become  availa- 
ble every  year  from  high  schools  alone. 

Specifically,  about  thirty  boys  would  enroll  in  auto  mechanics  and  at 
least  tv7enty  more  in  this  or  in  other  mechanics  specialties  if  they  were 
offered.  Ten  or  more  were  interested  in  auto  body  and  -welding.  Eighteen  or 
twenty  would  enroll  in  engineer  technician  courses  and  more  than  a dozen  in 
electronics  areas.  About  a dozen  would  enroll  for  Heavy  equipment  operator, 
although  these  have  such  a course  already  available  at  Weiser,  a fairly  rea- 
sonable distance. 

Girls'  Interests  show  that  at  least  a dozen  would  enroll  for  training  as 
Bakers  or  cooks,  some  forty  ii  Beauty  school,  about  twenty  in  Dental  assis- 
tant courses,  and  a dozen  for  each  of  the  areas  Medical  technician  and  Prac- 
tical nurse.  At  least  thirty  would  enroll  for  Secretarial  training. 

Both  boys  and  girls  would  enroll  for  Advertising,  and  for  Business 
courses,  a dozen  for  the  former  and  fifty  for  the  latter.  About  thirty 
would  enroll  in  Forest  technology.  Perhaps  ten  or  more  X70uld  enroll  in  each 
of  the  areas  of  Graphic  arts,  Landscaping,  Peace  officer  and  Photographer. 

All  the  above  are  minimm  figures,  and  do  not  include  the  interest  of 
out-of-school  adults  or  others,  but  only  of  present  high  school  students.  All 
figures  would  thus  be  enlarged  by  inclusion  of  other  groups. 

A final  point  in  the  application  of  this  data  refers  to  the  effect  of 
poor  acquaintance  with  the  vocation.  Some  of  the  course  fields  listed  for 
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student  selection  “’ere  no  doubt  strange  to  tlieoi)  and  in  fact  many  fields  may 
have  an  attraction  for  a student  v?ho  does  not  really  knou  i'?hat  that  field 
Includes.  To  illustrate,  if  ve  asked  first  grade  boys  their  preference, 
most  oZ  them  perhaps  ^lould  prefer  to  be  firemen,  their  decision  based  on  the 
knoTvledge  that  fire  trucks  are  red  and  have  a siren. 

In  short,  r-e  do  not  kno».;  vjhat  variance  occurs  in  a h^h  scliool  interest 
survey  due  to  unrealistic  and  temporarj^  interest  in  a subject  because  of  its 
prestige  or  romantic  attraction.  The  effect  is  that  some  of  the  "standard” 
subjects  irill  have  a larger  amount  of  "solid"  interest  than  have  calcu- 
lated, Tjhile  some  of  the  more  exotic  subjects  T’ould  have  less.  Here  it  is 
possible  that  the  figures  for  technologist  and  for  electronics  might  be  in- 
flated. Possibly  the  figure  for  business  is  too  lo\<;.  Regardless  of  the  spe- 
cific figures,  the  statements  of  interest  in  individual  subjects  are  suffi- 
cient basis  for  offering  the  course  indicated. 
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Otiolces  Reported  Itost  Often  by  Girls 
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PURPOSE 

Vocational  home  economics  education  is  designed  to  help  individuals  develop 
personally,  inqprove  family  life  throu^  the  management  of  human  and  material  re- 
sources, assume  family  and  community  responsibilities* 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  courses  should  be  planned  to  develop  skills,  under- 
standings, knowledge,  attitudes,  and  appreciations*  Courses  shall  Include  major 
areas  of  home  econcmilcs* 

Distruction  should  meet  present  and  anticipated  future  needs  as  far  as  possible* 
Rapid  changes  in  the  world  necessitate  the  application  of  new  developments  in 
the  physical,  biological,  socie.l,  and  bdiavloral  sciences* 


APPROVAL 

Any  recognized  public  hl^  school  may  be  approved  to  organize  a vocational  home 
economics  program  provided  the  requirements  of  the  State  Plan  are  met*  Such  pro- 
grams provide  training  for  individuals  over  l4  years  of  age* 


RElMBURSEIvlEKT 


Reimbursement  for  an  approved  vocational  home  economics  program  will  be  based  on 
that  fractional  part  of  the  school  day  which  the  approved  teacher  spends  in 
teaching  vocational  home  economics  classes,  plus  a minimum  of  one  period  dally 
for  counseling  with  pupils  or  visiting  projects*  Ihe  general  policy  is  to  reim- 
burse a per  cent  of  ihe  salary  of  the  teacher  for  the  day-school  program  and  the 
classes  for  out-of -school  youth  and  adults*  No  definite  per  cent  for  reimburse- 
ment is  guaranteed  since  the  available  state  and  federal  funds  depend  upon  ap- 
propriations which  may  vary  from  year  to  year* 


DAY-SCHOOL  PROGRAM! 


Organization  of  Program 

>Tho  length  of  a course  for  any  one  year  shall  not  be  less  than  that  required  for 
a full  unit  of  credit  for  other  school  subjects  in  Ihe  locsil  school*  Ihe  program 
shall  comply  with  Plan  I or  II* 

Plan  I - Ihere  shall  be  a minimum  of  two  years  with  385  minutes  of  in- 
struction per  class  per  week,  exclusive  of  passing  time*  Any  single 
class  period  be  a of  ^ minutes  in  length*  Ihstructicm 

in  any  one  class  during  any  cme  day  shall  be  continuous*  The 
teacher  have  a of  one  4o-mlnute  period  daily  for  con- 

ferences with  pvpils  or  for  home  visitation* 


Plan  II  - Biere  dmll  Ije  a minimum  of  two  years  with  275  minutes  of  in- 
struction per  class  per  week,  esjclusive  of  passing  time,  with  no 
less  than  kO  minutes  of  instruction  per  day,  plus  one  of  thj 
following:  a third  year  of  home  economics  {minimum  of  275  minutes 
per  weekT,  an  or^^uiized  edult  progrem,  or  extended  summer  employ- 
ment# Instruction  in  any  one  class  during  any  one  day  diall  he 
continuous#  Ihe  teacher  shall  have  a minimum  of  one  40-minute 
period  daily  for  conferences  with  pupils  or  for  home  visitation# 

Ihe  total  program  shall  Include  Instruction  in  the  following  areas: 

Selection,  purchase,  and  consumption  of  goods  and  services  for  the  home 

Maintenance  of  satisfactory  personal  and  family  relationships 

Care  and  guidance  of  cdiildren 

Management  of  resources  - time,  energy,  money,  and  equipment 
Family  housing  and  home  furnishings 
Safety  and  family  health 

Selection  and  provision  of  educational  and  recreational  experiences  for 
family  memhers 

Selection,  preparation,  serving,  conservation,  and  storage  of  food  for 
the  family 

Selection,  care,  and  construction  of  clothing  for  the  individual  and 
the  family 

ScqpeLand  seguience  of  units  should  he  carefully  planned# 

Each  of  the  first  two  years  shall  Include  several  areas  of  heme  economics  with 
no  area  being  over-emphasized  to  the  neglect  of  others#  Additional  yearly 
courses  shall  Include  no  less  than  two  areas  of  home  economics# 

Ihe  State  Supervisors  of  Home  Economics  Education  will  participate  in  an  evalu- 
3,*(jj[on  of  the  vocational  home  economics  program  and  assist  with  suggestions  for 
future  direction.  Changes  diall  he  made  In  the  program  as  evaluation  indicates 
the  need  of  change# 

Space  and  Equipment 

Qpace,  equipment,  teaching  materials  and  supplies  shall  he  provided  for  teaching 
the  areas  of  home  ficonomics  as  outlined  above#  Ihe  rooms  and  furnishings  should 
(l)  stimulate  interest  in  makfing  homes  livable,  satisfying,  convenient,  and 
attractive,  (2)  provide  standards  attainable  by  pupils,  (3)  Illustrate  new  de- 
velopments in  home  eq^ipment,  and  (k)  facilitate  the  teaching  of  desirable,  up- 
to-date  practices# 

Ihe  space  and  eq]ulpment  shall  be  adequately  maintained# 


Heme  Experience  Program 


Biere  ^11  be  a directed  heme  e^qperience  pro4?raa  with  the  heme  econcmics  pupils 
doing  home  projects  and  the  teacher  visiting  the  projects.  Visits  should  be  made 
throu#iout  the  period  the  teacher  is  employed.  It  is  recommended  laxat  nev  pupils 
be  visited  before  school  opens  or  vithln  the  first  quarter  of  school.  Early 
visits  will  aid  the  teacher  in  planning,  with  her  pupils,  class  and  home  ex- 
periences needed  for  their  develop&ent. 

It  be  the  respmasibility  of  the  local  board  of  education  to  make  provlslca 

for  transportation  of  the  teacher  for  home  visitation. 

Extended  Sumner  Etoplownent 

Enployaaent  of  teadiers  beyond  the  regular  sbhool  year  is  strongly  recomaended 
vhen  ensroUment  in  day  sbhool  cund  adult  classes  Justifies  it.  Heme  projects  and 
visits  shall  be  a part  of  the  sunmer  siqpervlslon  program.  ®ie  teacher  may 
conduct  adult  classes  and  hcmemaklng  clinics,  si^ervlse  PHA  activities,  partici- 
pate in  community  projects,  and  give  special  help  to  Individual  families. 

Ihe  length  of  time  for  extended  sunnier  employnent  depends  upon  a number  of 
factors.  Schools  of  low  enrollment  mi^t  conduct  a satisfactory  program  in  two 
weeks,  while  schools  with  a hl^  enrollment  mlj^t  require  four  or  more  weeks. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  hire  the  teacher  two  weeks  preceding  and  two  weeks 
following  the  regular  scdiool  term. 

Extended  enployoient  is  reimbursable. 


Teadher  Qualifications 

A vocatlcnaal  home  economics  teacher  shall  have  (l)  a valid  certificate  to  teacdi 
in  idle  secondary  schools  of  Illinois , and  (2)  a statement  indicating  that  she 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  State  Plan  from  the  Chief  of  Home  Economics,  Board 
of  Vocational  Education.  She  shall  have  graduated  from  a four-year  course  In 
home  economics  from  a college  or  university  approved  to  train  vocational  heme 
economics  teadiers. 


She  have  completed  a minimMni  of  120  semester  hours  including  ihe  following 


1.  Areas  of  Home  Economics 


Minimum  Semester 
Hours 


Poods  and  Nutrition.... ....* 

Clothing  and  Textiles. 

The  Home  (housing,  fumidiings,  equipnent, 
managmnent,  home  management  house 

residence)......... 

The  Family  (family  relations,  dilld  develop- 
ment, family  economics,  family 
health) 


8 

8 

8 

6 


Electives 

Total.... 


38 


2.  Related  Subject  Areas 


Mlnlanan  Semester 
Hours 


Art  (fundamentals  of  art^  plus  art 

appreciation  or  applied  art)***** h 

Hatusral  Science  (dhemlstxy  or  hous^old 

physics,  plus  an  addition- 
al science  course)********  6 
Social  Science  (related  to  family  and  com- 
munity)***  ***  6 

Electives* **** 3 

Total * 19 

3.  Home  Econflmtftfl  Education  Minimum  Semester 

Hours 


Education  (curriculum,  teaching  methods 
Including  In-sdxool  and  out- 
of-school  groups,  philosophy, 
and  principles  of  vocational 

education)******* 3 

Stuaent  Teaching  (In  an  approved  off-campus 

vocational  home  economics 
department) ********  5 

Total **•***•••***  10 


4.  Additional  Education  to  meet  certification  requirements 
to  teach  In  secondEuey  sdiools  of  JUlnols* 

A teacher,  vho  Is  retumlBg  to  teacdilng  home  economics  after  an  absence  of  ten 
years,  shall  meet  the  above  requirements*  She  shall  take  a refresher  course  in 
vocational  home  economics  education*  If  she  Is  not  employed  far  enough  In  ad- 
vance, she  may  be  approved  tentatively  vlth  a plan  for  meeting  the  requirements* 

Home  economics  graduates  from  an  Institution  iiAilch  Is  not  approved  to  tSKiln  vo- 
cational home  economics  teachers  may  qualify  by  taking  at  least  17  semester  or 
25  quarter  hours  of  home  economics  and  home  economics  education  at  an  approved 
Institution*  Ihese  shall  include  (1)  those  courses  set  forth  In  the  State  Plan 
for  uhlch  ^e  does  nob  yet  have  credit,  (2)  other  advanced  courses  needed  to 
conplete  the  17  semester  hours.  Including  5 hours  of  home  economics  education, 
and  (3)  any  additional  courses  recommended  by  the  Institution  to  strengthen  her 
subject  matter  background*  The  suggested  plan  vorked  out  for  an  Individual  shall 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Home  Economies  Education* 

Future  Homemakers 

A Chapter  of  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  should  be  a part  of  the  total  home 
economics  education  progaram*  The  puan[>oses  of  the  organization  should  be  con- 
sidered uhen  planning  chapter  activities*  Time  should  be  allowed  for  supervising 
these  activities* 

m-Seavlee  Training 

All  teadiers  are  requested  to  attend  the  annual  conference  called  by  the  Chief  of 
Home  Economins  Education* 


ADULT  PHOGBAM 


Organization 

All  coiirses  shall  he  authorized  hy  the  local  board  of  education  and  approved  by 
the  Chief  of  Home  Economics  Education* 

The  Tniniimiyn  class  slze  shall  be  determined  by  the  board  of  education* 

HqntpmAnt  i)e  adequate  for  teacdilng  the  various  areas  of  home  economics* 

Meetings  shall  be  held  In  the  school  or  other  place  most  advantageous  for  con- 
ducting the  program* 

A class  meet  for  l6  or  more  clock  hours  with  a minimum  of  8 sessions 

exclusive  of  orgaxilzatlonal  and  social  meetings* 

Courses  sh&ll  be  In  specific  areas  of  home  economics*  Hhey  shall  be  based  on 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  persons  to  be  taught*  !Ehe  purpose  of  the  program 
Is  to  help  adults  develop  skills^  understanding^  knowledge^  attitudes^  appreci- 
ations^ and  values  for  better  home  and  family  living* 

Over  a period  of  years,  there  shall  be  Instruction  In  a variety  of  aspects  of 
home  economics* 

Teacher  Qualifications 

A vocational  home  economics  teacher  ‘who  meets  the  requirements  of  the  State  Plan 
Is  eligible  to  teach  adiat  classes*  She  shall  have  had  some  practical  experience 
In  working  with  adults  In  either  formal  or  Infoxmal  learning  situations* 

Persons  from  related  fields  may  be  approved  If  they  meet  the  following  require- 
ments: (l)  education  In  a specific  profession  or  In  a developed  recognized 

skill,  and  (2)  experience  and  skill  In  the  phase  to  be  taught*  Persons  who  do 
not  hold  a valid  certificate  shall  meet  the  State  Certification  requirements 
for  part-time  teachers  of  adult  education* 
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PREFACE 


This  project  is  the  first  of  a series  of  research  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College  and  financed  by  the 
California  Division  of  Real  Estate  through  funds  provided  from  the 
Real  Estate  Education,  Research,  and  Recovery  Fund. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  present 
status  of  real  estate  education  and  research  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
and  determine  the  requirements  and  needs  of  the  industry  relative  to 
real  estate  education  and  research.  Of  prime  importance  throughout 
the  study  was  the  role  that  should  be  filled  by  San  Fernando  Valley 
State  College. 

The  development  of  background  information  and  data  tabulated  from 
questionnaires  indicated  that  there  were  gaps  in  the  current  real 
estate  education  and  research  program  in  the  Valley,  and  these  could 
be  filled  by  the  local  college. 


Paul  B.  Blomgren,  Dean 

School  of  Business  Administration  and  Economics 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  College 
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PART  I 
EDUCATION 


CHAPTER  I 

REAL  ESTATE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY 

The  first  step  in  the  study  was  to  collect  background  information 
on  the  local  area  to  see  what  services  were  presently  being  provided 
the  real  estate  industry  in  the  area  of  education  and  research.  It 
was  found  that  real  estate  practitioners  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
are  fortunate  to  have  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  we 1 1 -developed 
real  estate  education  programs  available  to  them  that  can  be  found  in 
the  State  of  California. 

Real  estate  education  is  carried  out  by  five  types  of  educational 
institutions  in  the  Valley:  (1)  public  junior  colleges,  (2)  the  Uni- 

versity of  California  Extension,  (3)  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College, 
(4)  adult  public  schools,  and  (5)  private  commercial  schools.  In 
addition  to  the  courses  and  programs  offered  by  these  institutions, 
the  CREA  Educational  Programs  which  are  offered  around  the  state  are 
also  open  and  available  to  San  Fernando  Valley  realtors. 

A certificate  program  designed  primarily  for  the  prospective  or 
new  real  estate  salesman  is  offered  by  both  L.  A.  Pierce  and  L.  A. 
Valley  Colleges.  In  addition  to  the  certificate  program,  the  two 
junior  colleges  are  authorized  to  award  the  degree  of  Associate  in 
Arts  with  a major  in  real  estate  upon  the  successful  completion  of 
60  units  of  a series  of  courses  in  real  estate  and  other  fields.  L.  A. 
Pierce  College  also  provides  educational  programs  in  the  escrow  field 
at  both  the  certificate  and  the  Associate  Degree  in  Arts  levels. 
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The  University  of  California  Extension  also  offers  a Certificate 
in  Real  Estate  upon  the  successful  completion  of  eight  prescribed 
courses.  A number  of  UCLA  Extension  courses  in  real  estate  are  offered 
in  Van  Nuys  and  Burbank  and  are  a part  of  their  certificate  program. 

In  order  to  complete  the  certificate  program,  an  individual  may  have 
to  attend  classes  outside  the  San  Fernando  Valley  (UCLA  campus  or 
downtown).  In  the  fall  of  I966,  University  Extension  will  implement 
an  Advanced  Certificate  in  Real  Estate,  which  will  require  an  addi- 
tional eight  courses. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  formal  program  in  real  estate  at 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  College.  The  Department  of  Finance  in  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  and  Economics  currently  offers  two 
courses  — Principles  and  Practices  of  Real  Estate  and  Real  Estate 
Law.  In  addition,  a third  course  in  Real  Estate  Finance  has  been 
authorized  for  early  implementation. 

The  adult  public  schools  offer  programs  at  two  different  levels. 
The  first  level  program  provides  training  for  adults  desiring  to  enter 
the  real  estate  business  while  the  next  level  program  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  real  estate  salesmen  and  brokers  to  improve  their  knowl- 
edge. Upon  successful  completion  of  either  program,  the  student  is 
awarded  a certificate. 

The  prime  concern  of  the  private  commercial  schools  is  either  to 
prepare  an  individual  for  the  California  Real  Estate  License  Examina- 
tion or  to  prepare  a licensed  salesman  for  the  California  Broker 
Examination;  consequently,  training  in  these  private  institutions  is 
short,  intensive,  and  concentrated.  Having  described  the  general 
nature  of  real  estate  education  in  the  five  major  educational  insti- 
tutions, a detailed  description  of  real  estate  training  and  education 
in  each  institution  is  discussed  below. 
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Public  Junior  Colleges 

There  are  two  public  junior  colleges  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley: 
Los  Angeles  Pierce  College,  6201  Winnetka  Avenue,  Woodland  Hills;  and 
Los  Angeles  Val ley  Col  lege,  5800  Fulton  Avenue,  Van  Nuys.  Of  the  two 
colleges.  Pierce  College  is  the  pioneer  in  real  estate  education  and 
has  been  offering  professional  courses  in  real  estate  since  1956.  It 
is  also  the  largest  educational  institution  in  real  estate  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  and  offers  four  different  programs:  Real  Estate  Cer- 

tificate Program,  Escrow  Certificate  Program,  a program  leading  to  an 
Associate  of  Arts  Degree  in  Real  Estate,  and  a program  leading  to  an 
Associate  of  Arts  Degree  in  Escrow. 

The  Real  Estate  Certificate  Program,  organized  in  cooperation 
with  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Board  of  Realtors,  Inc.,  is  designed  to 
provide  professional  educational  opportunities  for  the  real  estate 
broker  and  salesman  and  to  aid  these  individuals  in  raising  the 
standards  of  their  profession.  During  the  academic  year  1964t1965» 
Pierce  College  awarded  over  eighteen  Real  Estate  Certificates,  as 
compared  to  four  Certificates  awarded  by  Los  Angeles  Valley  College 
during  the  same  period.  This  program  consists  of  24  units  of  real 
estate  and  other  related  business  subjects.  The  certificate  require- 
ments are  as  follows: 

Group  I --  Required  Courses  (12  units) 

Real  Estate  Practices 
Legal  Aspects  of  Real  Estate  I 
Real  Estate  Finance 
Real  Estate  Appraisal 

Group  II  — Two  Courses  Required  (6  units) 

Real  Estate  Principles 

Real  Estate  Appraisal  II 

Property  Management 

Escrow  Principles 

Escrow  Practices 

Legal  Aspects  of  Real  Estate  II 


Group  III  — Balance  of  Requirements  May  Be  Selected 
From  Group  II  or  the  Following 


Real  Estate  Economics 
Introduction  to  Business 
Accounting 
Business  Law 
Business  English 
Business  Mathematics 
Architectural  Drawing 
Construction  Estimating 
Residential  Planning 
Engineering  Drafting 


Economics 
Investments 
Insurance  Principles 
Public  Relations 
Speech 

Salesmanship 
Advertising 
Business  Psychology 
Geology 

Blueprint  Reading 


Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  following  2*year  program, 
Pierce  College  confers  the  Associate  of  Arts  Degree  with  a major  in 
Real  Estate: 


First  Semester 


Course  Units 


Introduction  to  Business  3 
Business  Law  3 
Business  Engl ish  3 
Accounting  I 3 
Real  Estate  Principles  3 

Second  Semester 

Real  Estate  Practices  3 
Legal  Aspects  of  Real  Estate  3 
Business  Mathematics  3 
Salesmanship  3 
Speech  3 
Tax  Problems  1 

Third  Semester 

Economics  3 
Insurance  Principles  3 
Property  Management  3 
Real  Estate  Finance  3 
Real  Estate  Appraisal  3 
United  States  History  3 

Fourth  Semester 

Escrow  Principles  3 
Public  Relations  3 
Geology  3 
Political  Science  3 
Health  Education  2 
Typewriting  2 
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The  Escrow  Certificate  Program,  organized  in  cooperation  with  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  Escrow  Association,  is  designed  to  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  escrow  personnel  and  to  aid  escrow  companies 
and  escrow  departments  of  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
real  estate  firms  to  raise  and  maintain  standards  of  their  profession. 
The  program  consists  of  24  units  in  escrow  and  other  related  business 
subjects.  The  certificate  requirements  are  as  follows; 


Group  I — Required  Courses 
Course  Un ' t s 


Fundamentals  of  Escrow  3 
Escrow  Practices  2 
Escrow  Administration  3 
Escrow  Case  Problems  2 
Business  Computations  3 
Business  Law  3 


Group  II  ““  8 Units  Required 

Typewr i t i ng  I 2 
Typewriting  II  2 
Business  Engl ish  3 
Business  Correspondence  3 
Human  Relations  3 
Inland  and  Marine  Insurance  3 
Accounting  I ^ 
Real  Estate  Finance  3 


After  completing  the  Escrow  Certificate,  one  may  work  for  the 
Associate  of  Arts  Degree  with  a major  in  Escrow.  This  degree  is 
awarded  for  60  units  of  prescribed  courses.  All  courses  taken  in  the 
Certificate  Program  count  toward  the  A.  A.  Degree;  however,  in  addition 
to  the  Certificate  in  Escrow,  the  student  must  complete  the  following 
courses : 


English  3 units 
Speech  3 units 
United  States  History  3 units 
Government  3 units 
Health  Education  2 units 
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Suggested  electives  are: 


Course  Units 


Legal  Aspects  of  Real  Estate  i 3 
Legal  Aspects  of  Real  Estate  li  3 
Psychology  3 
Pubi ic  Relations  3 
introduction  to  Business  3 
industrial  Supervision  3 
Organization  and  Management  Theory  3 
Economics  3 
Fine  Arts  3 


The  number  of  classes  offered,  the  enrollment  during  1965“1966 
and  course  descriptions  give  a good  indication  of  the  scope  of  Pierce 
College's  real  estate  education  program  and  some  insight  into  its 
content. 


Fail,  1965 


Course 

Sections 

Enrol Iment 

Real  Estate  Principles 

2 

66 

Real  Estate  Practices 

2 

81 

Legal  Aspects  of  Real  Estate  i 

2 

95 

Real  Estate  Finance 

1 

39 

Real  Estate  Appraisal  i 

1 

41 

Property  Management 

1 

44 

Fundamentals  of  Escrow 

1 

42 

Escrow  Practices 

17 

Escrow  Administration 

1 

36 

Escrow  Case  Problems 

1 

4 

Spring, 

Real  Estate  Principles 

1966 

2 

89 

Real  Estate  Practices 

2 

61 

Legal  Aspects  of  Real  Estate  i 

2 

56 

Real  Estate  Finance 

1 

45 

Real  Estate  Appraisal  i 

1 

45 

Real  Estate  Appraisal  ii 

1 

24 

Property  Management 

1 

25 

Fundamentals  of  Escrow 

2 

71 

Escrow  Practices 

1 

18 

Escrow  Administration 

1 

19 

Escrow  Case  Problems 

1 

11 

7 


Description  of  courses  in  real  estate: 

1.  Real  Estate  Economics  --  This  is  an  introduction  to  real  estate 
in  California,  including  patterns  of  land  usage,  urbanization  and  eco- 
nomic development,  factors  causing  the  appreciation  of  real  estate 
values,  and  local -regional  resources  in  relation  to  the  entire  state. 

2.  Legal  Aspects  of  Real  Estate  I --  This  course  covers  principles 
of  property  ownership  and  management  in  their  business  aspects  with 
special  reference  to  the  law  of  California  as  it  applies  to  community 
property,  conveyances,  deeds,  mortgages,  leases,  brokerage,  mechanics, 
liens,  homesteads,  wills  and  estates,  and  taxes. 

3.  Legal  Aspects  of  Real  Estate  II  --  This  course  covers  legal 
aspects  of  real  estate  problems;  an  advanced  study  of  agency  contracts; 
commissions;  an  introduction  to  tax  problems  in  residential  and  com- 
mercial property;  advanced  problems  in  security  instruments;  types  of 
ownership;  insurance;  subdivisions  and  zoning;  condemnation;  construc- 
tion liens;  landlord-tenant;  and  an  introduction  to  related  agencies 
and  activities  including  loans,  mineral,  oil  and  gas,  administrative 
procedures,  and  judicial  review. 

4.  Real  Estate  Practices  --  This  course  covers  the  problems  of 
establishing  and  conducting  a real  estate  business.  Among  the  major 
topics  considered  are  establishing  the  office,  securing  listings  and 
prospects,  showing  properties  and  closing  sales,  financing,  property 
management,  rentals  and  leases,  appraising,  and  a survey  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Real  Estate  Act. 

5-  Real  Estate  Finance  --  This  is  a study  of  the  forms  and  sources 
of  financing  property,  construction,  and  permanent  financing.  Topics 
covered  will  include  the  procedures  for  F.H.A.,  Cal.  Vet.,  and  V.  A. 
financing;  mortgage  capital  from  savings  and  loan  associations. 
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commercial  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other  sources;  junior  mort- 
gages; appraising  for  mortgages;  loan  ratios;  and  leaseholds. 

6.  Real  Estate  Appraisal  I — This  course  is  designed  to  assist 
those  presently  employed  in  the  real  estate  field  and  also  those  who 
plan  to  work  in  the  real  estate  business  in  the  future.  The  course 
covers  valuation  principles;  the  three  approaches  of  value  — cost, 
comparative,  and  income;  architecture  styles  and  types  of  construction; 
lot  valuation;  depreciation;  and  other  related  subjects.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  appraisal  methods  for  single  family  residences. 

7.  Real  Estate  Appraisal  II  — This  course  is  a continuation  and 
extension  of  uses  of  appraisals  studied  in  the  beginning  course.  The 
course  is  designed  to  assist  the  student  planning  to  enter  real  estate 
practice  or  those  presently  engaged  as  real  estate  brokers  or  salesmen. 
The  topics  covered  are  methods  of  appraising  income  properties,  opera- 
ting expenses,  methods  of  capitalization,  depreciation,  gross  multi- 
pliers, and  related  subjects.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on 
apartment  houses. 

8.  Property  Management  — This  course  is  planned  for  real  estate 

brokers  and  salesmen  and  owners  of  income- producing  properties.  The 
following  topics  are  covered:  nature  and  type  of  property  management, 

organization  for  management,  leases  and  contracts,  rent  scheduling, 
selling  of  space  and  techniques  of  renting,  tenant  selection  and  super- 
vision, relations  with  owners  and  budgets,  purchasing  and  accounts, 
reports,  ethics,  and  legal  and  professional  relationships. 

9*  Principles  of  Real  Estate  — This  beginning  course  introduces 

the  student  to  real  estate  fundamentals  and  principles.  Among  the 

major  topics  considered  are  real  estate  economics,  terminology  and 

definitions,  real  estate  law,  building  and  construction,  real  estate 

investment,  and  vocational  opportunities  in  real  estate. 
o 
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Description  of  courses  in  escrow: 

1.  Fundamentals  of  Escrow  — An  introduction  to  methods  of  han- 
dling escrows.  Various  forms  used  in  escrow  offices  are  also  studied. 

Escrow  Practices  --  A detailed  study  of  the  preparation  of 
forms  and  documents.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  duties  of  the 
escrow  officer's  assistant. 

3.  Escrow  Administration  --  An  advanced  study  of  the  princip1.es 
and  methods  of  hand  1 ing  escrows,  including  the  buyer  and  seller  forms 
and  closing  statements. 

4.  Escrow  Case  Problems  — A detailed  study  of  difficult  and 
unusual  types  of  escrows.  Evaluation  and  discuss  ion- of  actual  cases. 


Los  AngeVes  Va1 ley  Col  lege  offers  two  programs  in  real  estate: 
a Real  Estate  Certificate  Program  and  a program  leading  to  an  Associate 
of  Arts  Degree  with  a major  in  Real  Estate.  These  two  programs  are 
similar  to  those  offered  by  Pierce  College.  An  indication  Of  the 


extent  of  these  programs,  the  various  courses  offered,  and  their  en- 


rollment  in  1965-1966  are  listed  below. 

Fall,  1965 

* 

Sections 

Enrol Iment 

Real  Estate  Principles 

3 

133 

Real  Estate  Practices 

2 

98 

Legal  Aspects  of  Real  Estate 

1 3 

149 

Real  Estate  Finance 

1 

53 

Real  Estate  Appraisal  1 

1 

54 

Real  Estate  Economics 

1 

54 

Spring,  1966 

Real  Estate  Principles 

3 

119 

Real  Estate  Practices 

2 

91 

Legal  Aspects  of  Real  Estate 

1 3 

153 

Real  Estate  Finance 

1 

54 

Real  Estate  Appraisal  1 

1 

35 

Property  Management 

1 

48 
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University  of  California  Extension 

The  University  of  California  Extension  offers  various  credit  and 
non-credit  courses  in  the  field  of  real  estate  and  awards  a Certificate 
in  Real  Estate  upon  the  successful  completion  of  eight  credit  courses. 
Although  it  offers  the  widest  range  of  courses  in  real  estate  educa- 
tion, not  all  such  courses  are  available  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
Therefore,  a candidate  for  the  Certificate  in  Real  Estate  may  have  to 
take  some  courses  in  the  Extension  Downtown  Center  or  UCLA  Campus. 

Required  Courses  for  the  Certificate  are: 

Trends  and  Factors  Influencing  Real  Estate  X481.1 

Real  Estate  Practice  X48l.2 

Legal  Aspects  of  Real  Estate  X48l .3 

Real  Estate  Finance  X48l .4  lo,  p 

Intermediate  Real  Estate  Appraisal  (Appraisal  II)  X481.5 


Electives  ai e : 

Advance  Real  Estate  Appraisal  X482.1 

Proper!  Management  X482.2 

Commerc  al  and  Investment  Properties  X482.3 

Essent  Is  of  Residential  Design  and  Structure  X482.4 

Real  L ate  Exchanges  and  Taxation  X482.5 

Marketing  of  Commercial  and  Investment  Properties  X482.6 

Commercial  Law  of  Real  Estate  Transactions  X482.7 

(Formerly:  Advanced  Legal  Aspects  of  Real  Estate  X482.7) 

Income  Tax  Factors  of  Real  Estate  Investment  X483.1 
Brokerage  Administration  and  Procedures  X483.2 
Real  Estate  Appraising  for  Investment  Purposes  X483.4 
Advanced  Real  Estate  Exchanges  and  Taxation  X483»5 
Advanced  Real  Estate  Appraisal  --  Rural  X483.6 
Principles  of  Industrial  Real  Estate  X483.8 
Real  Estate  Investment  Analysis  X483.9 
Principles  of  Residential  Appraisal  880.5  (non-credit) 
Advanced  Real  Estate  Finance  881.4  (certificate  credit  only) 
Tax  Planning  for  the  Construction  Industry  881.6  (certificate 
credit  only) 

Mathematics  for  the  Real  Estate  Industry  884.0  (certificate 
credit  only) 


Lecture  Series: 

Commercial  and  Investment  Properties  X482.3  (3  units) 

Condominiums  --  Planning  --  Developing  — Marketing  (non-credit) 
Continuing  Family  Security  Through  Investment  Planning  (non-credit) 
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Creating  Residential  Income  Property  (non-credit) 

Estate  Planning,  Building,  and  Preservation  (non-credit) 

Methods  of  Creating  Financing  for  Real  Estate  Projects  (non-credit) 
Real  Estate  Investment  Essentials  (non-credit) 

Real  Estate  Investment  Planning  (non-credit) 

Real  Estate  Investment  Building  (non-credit) 

Rezoning  Methods  and  Procedures  (non-credit) 

Successful  Acquisition  and  Operation  of  Apartment  Buildings 
(non-credit) 

Syndicate  Financing  — Investment  Analysis  — Project  Coordination 
(non-credit) 


Courses  offered  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  (Van  Nuys)  during 


1 965“ 1 966  are; 


Fall,  1965 


Course 


Units 


Intermediate  Real  Estate  Appraisal  II  X48l.5  3 
Advanced  Real  Estate  Appraisal  X482.I  3 
Commercial  and  Investment  Properties  x482.3  2 
Real  Estate  Exchange  and  Taxation  X482.5  2 


Spring,  1966 

Intermediate  Real  Estate  Appraisal  II  X48l .5  3 
Advanced  Real  Estate  Appraisal  X482.l  3 
Real  Estate  Exchange  and  Taxation  X482.5  2 


Enrollment 


43 

26 

18 

40 


15 

31 

30 


In  the  fall  of  1966  a new  program  will  be  implemented  leading  to 
an  Advanced  Certificate  in  Real  Estate.  The  scope  and  content  of  this 


program  will  be  announced  by  University  Extension  at  that  time. 


San  Fernando  Valley  State  College 

Although  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College  is  the  major  educational 
institution  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  it  plays  a minor  role  in  real 
estate  education  at  the  present  time.  The  Department  of  Finance,  Real 
Estate,  and  Insurance  in  the  School  of  Business  offers  no  formal  program 
in  real  estate;  however,  it  does  offer  two  courses  in  the  real  estate 
field:  Principles  of  Real  Estate  and  Law  of  Real  Estate.  Course  offer- 

ings and  enrollment  during  1965“ 1 966  are: 
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Fall,  1965 


Course 

Principles  of  Real  Estate 
Law  of  Real  Estate 


Principles  of  Real  Estate 
Law  of  Real  Estate 


Sections 

2 

1 

Spring,  1966 

2 

1 


Enrol Iment 

65 

27 


61 

21 


Adult  Schools 

The  Adult  Education  Branch  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools  offers 
two  real  estate  certificate  programs  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  Each 
program  consists  of  a group  of  classes  organized  in  cooperation  with 
an  advisory  committee  composed  of  leaders  in  the  real  estate  field  and 
teachers  in  the  real  estate  program.  These  classes  are  conducted  at 
the  following  adult  night  schools: 


1.  North  Hollywood  Adult  School 
5231  Colfax  Avenue 

North  Hollywood 

2.  Reseda  Adult  School 
18230  Kittridge  Street 
Reseda 


3.  San  Fernando  Adult  School 
11133  O'Melveney  Avenue 
San  Fernando 

4.  Van  Nuys  Adult  School 
6535  Cedros  Avenue 
Van  Nuys 


The  objective  of  adult  school  education  in  real  estate  is  twofold: 

(1)  to  provide  training  for  adults  who  would  like  to  enter  the  real 
estate  business,  and  (2)  to  provide  opportunities  for  real  estate  sales- 
men and  brokers  to  improve  their  competency  on  the  Job.  The  two  different 
certificates  which  can  be  earned  are:  The  Real  Estate  Certificate  which 

is  the  original  certificate  and  is  designed  primarily  for  prospective  or 
new  real  estate  salesmen  and  the  Advanced  Real  Estate  Certificate  for 
those  who  complete  the  original  certificate  and  desire  further  study. 


Real  Estate  Certificate  Requirements: 

1.  A minimum  of  five  courses  and  220  course  hours  (an  additional 
course  is  required  when  the  total  hours  of  instruction  in  the  five 
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courses  does  not  total  220  hours). 

2.  Required  Courses: 

Real  Estate  Law  I 
Real  Estate  Appraisal  I 
Real  Estate  Sales 
Real  Estate  Finance 

3.  One  Course  is  Required  From  the  Following  Group: 

Property  Management 

Apartment  House  Law  and  Management 

Business  Law 

Sales  Psychology 

Sales  Speech 

Public  Speaking 

Bookkeep i ng 


Advanced  Real  Estate  Certificate  Requirements: 

1.  A minimum  of  five  courses  and  220  course  hours  (an  additional 
course  is  required  when  the  total  hours  of  instruction  in  the  five 
courses  does  not  total  220  hours). 

2.  Required  Courses: 

Real  Estate  Law  II 
Real  Estate  Appraisal  II 
Real  Estate  Practices 
Escrow  Practices 

3.  One  Course  is  Required  From  the  Following  Group: 

Property  Management 

Apartment  House  Law  and  Management 

Business  Law 

Sales  Psychology 

Sales  Speech 

Public  Speaking 

Bookkeep i ng 

Classes  and  Enrollment,  1965“1966: 

As  an  indication  of  the  size  of  the  program  conducted  by  the 
adult  schools,  the  class  offerings  and  enrollment  during  the  year 
1965-1966  are: 


o 
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Fall,  1965 


Course 

Location 

Sections 

Enrol  liT 

Real  Estate  Law 

North  Hollywood 

3 

n/a 

Reseda 

2 

no 

San  Fernando 

2 

65 

Van  Nuys 

1 

15 

Real  Estate  Appraisal 

Reseda 

1 

23 

Van  Nuys 

1 

24 

Property  Management 

Van  Nuys 

1 

25 

Escrow  Practices 

San  Fernando 

1 

40 

Spring,  1966 

Real  Estate  Law 

North  Hollywood 

3 

n/a 

Reseda 

1 

.'52 

San  Fernando 

2 

30 

Van  Nuys 

1 

46 

Real  Estate  Appraisal 

Van  Nuys 

1 

16 

Real  Estate  Sales 

Van  Nuys 

1 

16 

Property  Management 

Van  Nuys 

1 

38 

Private  Commercial  Schools 

The  following  four  private  commercial  schools  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  offer  training  in  real  estate: 


1 . Anthony  School 

11450  Ventura  Boulevard 
North  Hollywood 

2.  Anthony  School 
18040  Sherman  Way 
Reseda 


3.  John  Carey  Real  Estate  School 
5352  Laurel  Canyon 

North  Hollywood 

4,  Lumbleau  Real  Estate  School 
7437  Van  Nuys  Boulevard 
Van  Nuys 


All  private  commercial  schools  offer  two  principal  programs:  a Sales 

License  Preparation  Course  and  a Broker's  License  Course.  The  Anthony 
School  in  North  Hollywood  also  offers  some  additional  courses  for 
licensed  real  estate  salesmen  and  brokers. 

The  Sales  License  Course,  common  to  all  commercial  schools,  is 
designed  to  prepare  an  individual  for  a Real  Estate  Sales  License 
Examination.  It  covers  laws  pertaining  to  real  estate  business, 
property,  contracts,  titles,  trust  deeds,  mortgages,  liens,  assess- 
ments, taxes,  zoning,  community  property,  title  insurance,  and  escrow 
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procedures.  This  course  consists  of  six  to  eight  weekly,  three-hour 
lectures.  With  each  lecture  the  student  receives  a complete  set  of 
material  and  a written  quiz.  When  he  has  completed  all  the  lectures, 
he  Is  given  a comprehensive  written  examination  which  Is  similar  to 
the  examination  given  by  the  State  Division  of  Real  Estate.  After 
this  examination  the  student  attends  an  examination  correction  and 
discussion  seminar.  If  he  does  not  pass  the  first  examination,  he  Is 
given  additional  examinations  and  seminars.  As  soon  as  he  receives  a 
passing  grade  on  the  school  examinations,  he  Is  considered  ready  for 
the  State  Sales  License  Examination. 

The  Broker's  License  Preparation  Course  Is  designed  to  prepare 
a qualified  real  estate  salesman  for  the  Broker's  License  Examination 
given  by  the  State  Division  of  Real  Estate.  To  qualify  for  this  exami- 
nation, the  candidate  must  be  a licensed  real  estate  salesman,  have  a 
minimum  of  two  years  of  full-time  practice  In  real  estate,  and  have 
completed  two  college  courses  (three  credit  units  In  real  estate  law 
and  three  credit  units  In  real  estate  practice).  The  Broker's  Course 
consIst;:i  of  a series  of  about  eight  weekly,  three-hour  lectures.  It 
covers  the  same  topics  as  the  Sales  Course,  but  In  greater  depth.  A 
comprehensive  examination,  similar  to  the  state  examination  for  a 
Broker's  License,  Is  given  at  tha  end  of  these  lectures. 

The  Anthony  School  of  North  Hollywood  offers  a short  course  con- 
sisting of  five  weekly  lectures  In  sales  training.  This  course  Is 
designed  for  Improving  the  sales  ability  of  a licensed  salesman  or 
broker  and  Is  a case  study  of  sales  techniques.  The  course  covers 
every  phase  of  a real  estate  transaction,  how  to  obtain  a listing, 
how  to  overcome  sellers'  objections  to  listings,  how  to  handle  a 
buyer,  how  to  obtain  an  offer,  a counter  offer,  how  to  close  a sale, 

and  how  to  put  a sale  through  escrow. 

o 
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The  Anthony  School  of  North  Hollywood  also  offers  a special  course 
consisting  of  six  weekly  lectures  in  Real  Estate  Exchange.  This  course 
covers  specialized  aspects  of  real  estate  exchange  such  as  taxes,  depre- 
ciation, and  contracts. 


CHAPTER  2 

EDUCATION  RECOMMENDATION  AND  THE  ROLE  OF 
SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY  STATE  COLLEGE 

Having  reviewed  the  functions  and  responsibilities  assumed  by  the 
various  educational  institutions  in  the  field  of  real  estate,  the 
authors  believe  that  real  estate  education  and  training  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  have  been  carried  out  in  a we 1 1 -organized  and  highly 
exemplary  fashion.  However,  a few  remarks  are  in  order. 

First,  it  was  revealed  that  the  junior  colleges.  University  of 
California  Extension,  and  the  adult  public  schools  all  offer  a certi- 
ficate program  or  courses  leading  to  a Certificate  in  Real  Estate. 
Since  this  area  is  so  well  covered,  it  is  recommended  that  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  State  College  not  develop  a certificate  program  in 
real  estate  as  it  would  simply  duplicate  existing  programs. 

Second,  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College  is  the  only  four-year 
institution  of  higher  education  in  this  geographical  area.  The 
college  was  established  on  the  assumption  that  any  vocational  or 
professional  program  must  have  at  its  heart  a liberal  education  core 
upon  which  the  specialized  areas  could  build  strong  programs.  There 
are  multiple  avenues  for  the  development  of  technical  competence  in 
the  real  estate  field  available  at  a wide  variety  of  levels.  Since 
those  entering  or  already  involved  in  the  real  estate  field  can  find 
the  specific  technical  courses  they  desire  for  the  development  of 
immediate  technical  skills,  it  is  recommended  that  San  Fernando  Valley 
State  College  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  develop  a 
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professional  educational  program  in  real  estate  which  would  lead  to  an 
educational  level  not  made  available  by  the  other  excellent  educational 
programs  offered  in  the  community.  With  this  assumption  in  mind  it  is 
recommended  that  the  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College  develop  a program 
with  the  following  features: 

1.  A basic  general  and  liberal  education  program  which  is  at 
present  an  ail-college  requirement  reflecting  the  college  philosophy. 

2.  A comprehensive  business  and  economics  core  which  is  designed 
to  assure  that  the  business  school  graduate  will  be  prepared  to  utilize 
the  basic  tools  of  analysis  and  be  familiar  with  functional  areas  of 
business  so  that  he  can  deal  effectively  with  the  dynamics  of  economic 
activity  in  our  society. 

3.  A comparatively  small  cluster  of  high  level,  professionally 
oriented  courses  in  finance,  law,  and  real  estate  which  will  provide 
a sound  foundation  for  those  college  students  who  wish  to  pursue  pro- 
fessional careers  in  real  estate. 

As  previously  noted,  three  courses  have  already  been  authorized. 
These  are  Principles  and  Practices  in  Real  Estate,  Real  Estate  Law, 
and  Real  Estate  Finance.  At  the  present  time  a fourth  course  in  Real 
Estate  Appraisal  and  investment  is  under  development,  in  addition, 
the  college  offers  a number  of  other  courses  in  related  academic  dis- 
ciplines which  can  be  taken  for  elective  credit  by  those  interested 
in  real  estate  as  a profession.  These  afford  the  opportunity  to 
broaden  and  enrich  the  serious  student's  potential. 

it  is  felt  that  this  type  of  program  is  needed  in  the  area,  will 
not  duplicate  existing  programs,  and  will  best  serve  the  real  estate 
profession  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 


o 
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A third  and  final  recommendation  concerns  workshops  and  special 
programs.  The  study  revealed  that  these  educational  needs  were  not 
being  filled  by  existing  educational  institutions.  Management  seminars 
seem  to  be  particularly  needed.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of 
of  Business  Services  and  Research  at  San  Fernando  V/alley  State  College, 
in  cooperation  with  its  Real  Estate  Advisory  Committee  and  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Board  of  Realtors,  work  together  to  develop  programs 
to  bridge  this  gap. 


PART  II 
RESEARCH 


CHAPTER  3 


SECONDARY  INFORMATION  SOURCES 

Any  meaningful  study  must  begin  with  a review  of  the  previous  work 
in  the  field  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  to  permit  new 
analysis  o'  research  to  start  from  the  structure  that  has  been  developed. 
Since  no  current  compilation  of  real  estate  research  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  existed,  the  first  task  was  to  compile  a selected  and  annotated 
bibliography  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  literature  cn  real 
estate  research  in  the  Valley. 

The  researchers  consulted  many  sources  and  visited  such  agencies 
as  the  City  Planning  Commission,  the  County  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
the  Residential  Research  Committee  of  Southern  California,  as  well  as 
lending  firms  and  local  realtors. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  bibliography  as  comprehensive  as 
possible;  and  it  should  be  of  value  in  a number  of  ways.  Real  Estate 
practitioners  should  find  it  a useful  guide  to  the  contents  of  the 
numerous  sources  listed  therein.  Beginning  researchers  may  well  find 
the  bibliography  almost  indispensable  not  only  in  helping  them  to 
determine  what  information  is  available  but  also  where  to  find  it. 

The  complete  bibliography  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A;  however, 
several  sources  deserve  special  mention  because  they  can  be  of  sig- 
nif leant  value  to  realtors  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  These  are; 

1.  The  County  Regional  Planning  Commission.  Of  special  interest 
to  real  estate  licensees  is  the  County's  area  planning  program.  The 
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County  Regional  Planning  Commission  has  broken  Los  Angeles  County  down 
into  ten  study  areas,  one  of  wh’ch  is  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  The 
purpose  of  the  area  studies'  program  was  to  encourage  a well-balanced, 
orderly  pattern  of  development  throughout  the  county  and  to  achieve 
greater  inter-jurisdictional  cooperarion  in  solving  mutual  and  area- 
wide planning  problems.  The  objectives  of  the  studies  are;  (1)  to 
provide  area-wide  planning  information  to  be  used  for  common  reference 
by  separate  jurisdictions  in  coordinating  planning  matters  of  mutual 
and  area-wide  concern,  (2)  to  propose  basic  policies  and  patterns  of 
land  use  to  guide  and  encourage  the  orderly  development  of  residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  areas,  (3)  to  suggest  guides  for  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  public  facilities  in  suitable  locations,  (4)  to 
help  bring  about  an  efficient  and  convenient  system  of  transportation 
routes  and  facilities  through  anticipation  of  the  future  demands  for 
housing,  commerce,  and  industry,  as  these  will  affect  the  system, 

(5)  to  help  minimize  problems  which  may  arise  in  the  transition  from 
low  density  to  a more  intensified  pattern  of  development,  and  (6)  to 
conserve  inherent  scenic  qualities  and  amenities.  These  reports  con- 
tain information  on  the  setting,  physical  environment,  history,  people, 
the  economy,  land  use,  services  and  facilities;  population  projections 
to  1980;  and  a recommended  plan  of  development. 

The  area  study  on  the  San  Fernando  Valley  is  now  in  progress  and 
is  scheduled  for  completion  some  time  next  year.  As  a part  of  this 
study,  an  opinion  survey  was  conducted  between  October  1 and  November 
15,  1965,  among  a sample  of  2,000  hcLseholds  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
The  questionnaire  covered  such  aspects  as  mobility,  housing  character- 
istics and  preferences,  community  facilities,  transportation,  shopping 
characteristics,  recreation  preferences,  employment  information,  and 
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income.  In  addition  to  their  area  studies  program,  the  county  also 
conducts  a number  of  land  use  studies  which  contain  information  of 
interest  to  realtors.  Their  Population  Research  Section  publishes  a 
quarterly  bulletin  entitled,  "Population  and  Dwelling  Units,"  which 
realtors  will  find  of  great  assistance  in  keeping  up  with  information 
on  population  trends.  For  further  information  on  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  area  study  or  other  studies  and  publications,  contact  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Regional  Planning  Commission,  320  West  Temple  Street, 

Los  Angeles  12,  California. 

2.  City  Planning  Commission.  The  City  of  Los  Angeles  Planning 
Department's  planning  reports  are  another  valuable  source  of  informa- 
tion. They  are  available  for  those  communities  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  which  are  a part  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  A typical  report 
contains  base  maps,  land  use  information,  a compilation  of  socio- 
economic data,  historical  information,  zoning  information,  and  recom- 
mended land  uses.  These  are  comprehensive  studies  that  are  frequently 
updated  and  are  a part  of  the  over-all  San  Fernando  Valley  Planning 
Report. 

Another  source  of  information  is  the  Statistical  Profile,  City 
of  Los  Angeles.  This  is  a computer  printout  of  population  and  housing 
character ist ics  with  land  use  acreages  by  census  tracts  for  the  entire 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  Volume  1 consists  of  179  pages  and  contains  in- 
formation on  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

An  additional  study  of  interest  is  their  Inventory  of  Industrially 
Zoned  Land.  This  gives  a listing  of  each  parcel  of  industrially  zoned 
land  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  by  census  tract,  site  address,  and 
geographic  area.  Listings  give  zones,  use,  size  of  parcel  and  data 
on  size,  and  number  of  floors  for  industrial  and  commercial  buildings. 
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A semi-annual  publication  contains  a population  estimate  and 
housing  inventory  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

Reference  copies  of  the  above  items  and  information  on  other 
studies  are  available  from  the  Los  Angeles  City  Planning  Department, 
Room  361,  City  Hail,  Los  Angeles  12,  California. 

¥ ^ * 

3.  UCLA.  The  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  has  main- 

tained comprehensive  programs  of  research  and  education  in  real  estate 
for  well  over  a decade.  In  195^  UCLA  initiated  a program  of  research 
in  Real  Estate  and  Urban  Land  Economics  which  has  achieved  national 
recognition.  Funds  were  also  allocated  to  establish  and  maintain 
extensive  collections  of  documents  at  UCLA  and  to  provide  the  services 
such  as  secretarial,  assistants,  equipment,  and  supplies  required  by 
any  research  organization.  San  Fernando  Valley  real  estate  practi- 
tioners and  researchers  are  fortunate  to  have  this  center  and  its 
extensive  collection  located  in  such  close  proximity  to  them.  Three 
studies  of  the  Real  Estate  Research  Program  at  UCLA  merit  special 
mention,  because  they  are  concerned  directly,  or  in  part,  with  the 
San  Fernando  Valley.  They  are:  Ventura  Boulevard,  A String-Type 

Shopping  Street,  Real  Estate  Market  Behavior  in  Los  Angeles  — A 
Study  of  Multiple  System  Listing  Data,  and  Patterns  of  Land  Develop- 
ment and  Cost  in  Los  Angeles.  Information  about  these  or  any  of  the 
other  numerous  books,  monographs,  research  reports,  and  reprints  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Real  Estate  Research  Program,  UCLA, 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Los  Angeles  24,  California. 

4.  The  Research  Division,  Security  First  National  Bank.  The 
Research  Department  of  this  institution  fs  well  known  as  a source  of 
economic  and  statistical  data  on  the  Southern  California  area  and  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  Their  studies  on  the  San  Fernando  Valley  include: 
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(1)  The  Growth  and  Economic  Stature  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  I960, 
and  (2)  Information  You  May  Find  Helpful  Regarding  the  San  Fernando 
Val ley.  The  first  study  mentioned  is  currently  being  conducted  again 
and  should  provide  a wealth  of  up"tO“date  statistical  information  on 
the  San  Fernando  Valley.  The  second  study  contains  information  on 
home  prices,  tax  rate  data,  educational  facilities,  hospitals,  recrea" 
tional  facilities,  shopping  centers,  public  transportation,  etc. 

An  annual  publication  of  the  department  is  their  Survey  of  Build" 
Inq  and  Real  Estate  Activity  in  the  Fourteen  Southern  Counties  of 
California.  This  survey  is  now  entering  its  eighteenth  year  and  in- 
cludes a summary  of  trends  in  the  building  and  construction  industry 
and  real  estate  activity  in  Southern  California. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Research  Division,  Security 
First  National  Bank,  P.  0.  Box  2097,  Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  90054;  or  call  620-7314. 

5.  The  Residential  Research  Committee  of  Southern  California. 

This  group,  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1939,  is  a non-profit 
organization  for  the  development  and  distribution  to  members  of  factual 
information  on  conditions  affecting  housing,  mortgage  lending,  con- 
struction, and  related  aspects  of  real  estate  in  Los  Angeles,  Orange, 
Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  Ventura,  and  Santa  Barbara  Counties.  Par- 
ticipating members  are  banks,  builders,  building  material  companies, 
building  and  loan  associations,  governmental  agencies,  insurance 
companies,  mortgage  companies,  property  owners,  public  utilities, 
realtors,  retail  stores,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and  title 
insurance  companies. 

The  committee  typically  issues  a quarterly  report  covering  such 
items  as  residential  building  permits,  sales  of  new  tract  homes,  deeds 
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recorded,  survey  of  unsold  tract  homes,  single  family  and  apartment 
house  vacancy  statistics,  etc.  The  Survey  of  Unsold  Tract  Houses 
includes  the  following  data  on  the  San  Fernando  Valley:  (1)  unsold 

inventory  by  district  (northeast,  central,  and  west),  (2)  inventory 
by  length  of  time  unsold  since  completion,  and  (3)  marketability  by 
price  range.  Copies  are  available  upon  request  ($60  per  year)  from 
Mr.  Marvin  C.  Diefendorf,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Residential  Research 
Committee  of  Southern  California,  433  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  90054. 
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CHAPTER  4 


RESEARCH  NEEDS  STUDY 

Following  a search  of  the  secondary  sources,  primary  data  on  real 
estate  research  heeds  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  were  collected.  The 
data  col  lection  process  consisted  of  two  phases.  First,  personal 
interviews  with  lending  institutions,  title  companies,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  others  related  to  the  real  estate  area  were 
conducted.  Secondly,  a mai 1 -quest ionnai re  was  sent  to  ail  members 
of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Board  of  Realtors.  Thus,  the  first  group 
consisted  of  individuals  that  do  not  earn  their  living  directly  in 
the  real  estate  field,  but  are  knowledgeable  of  the  many  facets  of 
real  estate.  The  second  group  consisted  entirely  of  real  estate 
practitioners. 

The  findings  of  the  phase  one  interviews  indicated  that  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  fell  in  the  area  of  apartment  houses  and  commercial 
property  vacancy  data.  Respondents  stated  that  it  was  difficult  to 
get  meaningful  figures  in  this  area  and  it  would  be  a great  service 
to  the  industry  if  these  figures  were  made  available  at  least  semi- 
annually. Other  findings  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  There  is  a 

need  for  data  on  the  unsold  housing  inventory  (single  family  dwell- 
ings), data  on  the  dollar  volume  of  trust  deeds  in  the  Valley  (a 
monthly  report  on  deeds),  total  transactions  in  Valley  commercial 
property,  loan  recording  in  the  Valley,  a commercial  zoning  study 
(since  the  present  narrow  strip  zoning  does  not  appear  to  offer  suf- 
ficient depth  for  proper  commercial  developments),  a study  on  the 
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influence  of  financing  on  the  sales  price  of  property,  and  a study  of 
real  estate  turnover  in  the  Valley, 

The  mai 1 -questionnaire,  which  went  to  all  members  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Board  of  Realtors,  evoked  over  350  responses.  The 
respondents  indicated  a number  of  areas  where  research  could  benefit 
the  real  estate  licensees  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  Each  respondent 
was  asked  to  indicate  what  he  felt  was  the  major  real  estate  research 
need  for  the  Valley.  The  major  need  indicated  by  respondents  was  for 
information  to  be  made  available  on  freeway  plans,  zoning,  population 
trends,  rapid  transit,  and  economic  data  on  the  Valley.  Other  major 
areas  mentioned  ;with  a great  deal  of  frequency  were:  property  valua- 

tion and  market  values,  the  problem  of  owner  sales,  financing,  the  use 
and  effectiveness  of  advertising,  vacancy  rates,  the  use  of  part-time 
salesmen,  managerial  aspects,  professional  image,  sales  training, 
industrial  climate,  selection  practices,  and  buying  motivation.  How- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  summarize  the  varied  responses,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  responses  will  be  more  revealing  if  given  in  their 
entirety.  These  responses  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

The  respondents  were  also  asked  to  indicate  their  reactions  to 
a list  of  suggested  areas  of  real  estate  research.  The  responses  to 
these  topics  are  listed  in  the  rank  order  of  their  frequency  of  occur- 

Topic 

A Study  of  Owner  Sales  Contrasted  With  Realtor  Sales 
Real  Estate  Advertising  Effectiveness 
The  Impact  of  Sales  by  Owner  on  the  Real  Estate  Market 
i n the  Valley 

Real  Estate  Salesmen  Selection 
The  Use  of  Part-Time  Salesmen 
Real  Estate  Market  and  Values  in  the  Valley 
Employment  Practices  of  Realtors 
Management  Techniques  and  the  Real  Estate  Broker 
Broker-Salesman  Contract  and  Compensation  Arrangements 


rence. 

Number 

183 

178 

161 

155 

144 

143 

129 

121 

110 
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Number  Topic 

107  Real  Estate  Financing  in  the  Valley 

88  Real  Estate  Salesmen  Turnover  in  the  Valley 

78  Effect  of  Multiple  Listing  on  the  Real  Estate  Firm  in 

the  Valley 

49  Why  People  Go  Into  the  Real  Estate  Business 

Comments  were  also  solicited  and  again  it  is  believed  these  comments 
will  be  more  revealing  if  given  in  their  entirety.  They  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  D. 


CHAPTER  5 


RESEARCH  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Research  Needs  Survey  indicated  numerous  subjects  suitable 
for  both  major  research  studies  and  optional  activities  programs. 
Consequently,  it  is  recommended  that  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College 
develop  a continuing  program  in  real  estate  research  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  which  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing 
areas  in  the  country  (currently  having  a population  in  excess  of 
1,000,000). 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  study  was  to  determine  research  needs 
and  insure  there  would  not  be  a duplication  of  effort.  In  this  light, 
it  is  recommended  that  no  research  be  conducted  in  the  area  of  land 
use  or  population  trends,.  Both  of  these  topics  were  frequently  re- 
quested in  the  survey;  however,  both  the  County  Regional  Planning 
Commission  and  the  City  Planning  Commission  have  comprehensive  and 
continuing  studies  on  population  and  land  use  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  Very  little  could  be  contributed  to  existing  knowledge  by 
additional  studies  in  this  area. 

There  exists  a definite  need  to  distribute  information  currently 
available  and  the  findings  of  future  research  projects  to  real  estate 
practitioners  in  the  Valley,  It  is  recommended  that  this  be  done 
through  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Realtor  or  the  Weekly  Newsletter 
published  by  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Board  of  Realtors,  Inc.  There 
is  no  need  to  establish  a publication  such  as  the  Urban  Review  or 
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the  Realty  Review  for  this  purpose  because  adequate  communication  media 
already  exist  and  can  be  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

The  survey  of  research  needs  indicated  that  one  of  the  most  needed 
activities  is  a local  information  gathering  and  distribution  center. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Bureau  of  Business  Services  and  Research  fill 
this  gap  and  collect  information  on  population  trends,  land  use,  zoning, 
freeway  routes,  and  economic  data  and  make  this  information  available 
to  real  estate  licensees  in  the  Valley.  This  information  can  be  assem- 
bled from  a number  of  sources  and  would  not  require  original  research; 
consequently,  it  could  be  provided  at  a minimal  expense.  This  would 
be  an  excellent  optional  activities  program. 

It  is  recommended  that  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College^  through 
its  Bureau  of  Business  Services  and  Research,  participate  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Real  Estate's  major  research  program.  Some  topics  recommended 
for  future  years  are; 

1.  An  Analysis  of  Owner  Sales  as  Contrasted  with  Realtor  Sales. 

2.  The  Use  of  Part-Time  Real  Estate  Salesmen  in  the  San  Fernando 

Valley. 

3.  Real  Estate  Advertising  Practices  and  Effectiveness. 

4.  The  Changing  Real  Estate  Market  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

5*  Buying  Motives  of  the  Real  Estate  Customer. 

6.  Real  Estate  Salesmen  Selection. 

7.  Employment  Practices  of  Realtors. 

8.  Real  Estate  Markets  and  Values  in  the  Valley. 

9.  Management  Techniques  and  the  Real  Estate  Broker. 

10.  Broker  Salesmen  Contract  and  Compensation  Arrangements. 

11.  Real  Estate  Financing  in  the  Valley. 

12.  Real  Estate  Salesmen  Turnover  in  the  Valley. 

13*  The  Effect  of  Multiple  Listing  on  the  Real  Estate  Firm  in 
the  Valley. 

14.  The  Influence  of  Financing  on  the  Sales  Price  of  Property. 

1S>  Economic  Base  Study  on  the  Valley. 

16.  Housing  Needs. 

17*  Industrial  Development  in  the  Valley. 

18.  The  Impact  of  Freeways  on  Property  Values  in  the  Valley. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College 
participate  in  the  optional  activities  program  of  the  Division  of 
Real  Estate.  Some  suggested  items  for  this  program  are  as  follows: 
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1.  How  Many  Brokers  and  Salesmen  are  Optimally  Desirable  in  a 

Community. 

2.  Taxation. 

3.  Financing. 

4.  Vacancy  Rates. 

5.  Attitudes  of  College  Majors  Toward  Real  Estate. 

6.  A Readership  Study  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Realtor. 

7.  Fringe  Areas  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

8.  Mobility  of  Individual  Households  in  the  Valley. 

9.  Condominium  Housing  in  the  Valley. 

10.  The  Influence  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College  on 
the  Valley. 


APPENDIX  A 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  RELATED  REAL  ESTATE  RESEARCH 
STUDIES  ON  OR  PERTAINING  TO  THE  SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1964  Survey  of  Building  and  Real  Estate  Activity  in  the  Fourteen 

Southern  Counties  of  California.  Research  Department,  Security 
First  National  Bank. 

A summary  of  trends  in  the  building  and  construction 
industry  and  of  real  estate  activity  in  Southern 
California  during  1964  is  presented  in  this  publi- 
cation. 


1966  Business  Prospects,  The  Outlook  for  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
Bureau  of  Business  Services  and  Research,  San  Fernando  Valley 
State  Col  lege,  Northridge,  California,  1966. 

Proceedings  of  tha  annual  Business  Prospects 
Conference. 


Apartment  Survey.  City  of  Burbank,  July,  1963. 

The  study  includes  a statistical  summary  of  two 
surveys:  (1)  apartment  managers'  survey  and 

(2)  post  card  questionnaires  which  were  mailed 
to  7>062  apartment  dwellers.  Sample  questions 
included  were  number  of  people,  number  of  bed- 
rooms, number  of  cars,  monthly  rental,  parking, 
children  permitted,  etc.  (28  pages) 


Background  for  Planning,  1963.  Welfare  Planning  Council,  Los  Angeles, 
January,  1964. 

A comprehensive  analysis  of  the  socio-economic 
and  growth  factors  in  Los  Angeles  County  based 
on  the  i960  Census.  The  County  is  divided  into 
134  study  areas.  A broad  range  of  data  for  each 
of  these  areas  is  presented.  (92  pages) 


Bennett,  Charles  B.  and  Breivogel,  Milton;  Planning  for  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.  Los  Angeles.  City  Planning  Commission, 
Los  Angeles,  1945. 

Early  study  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
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Berger,  Jay  Profile  of  Los  Angeles  --  Residential  Finance  Census 
Chart  Book*  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1964. 

A summary  contained  in  a series  of  charts  and  graphs 
of  residential  finance  information  derived  from  the 
i960  Census.  The  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Area  Is 
compared  to  other  selected  metropolitan  areas  and 
the  United  States  as  a whole. 


Burns,  Leland  S.;  Profile  of  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolis  — Its  People 
and  Its  Homes  ~~  Part  3»  Intra  Metropolitan  Contrasts:  The  Island 

Communities.  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1964. 

An  examination  of  socio"economic  differences  between 
selected  communities  in  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolis. 

Among  those  differences  evaluated  are  population, 
housing,  and  employment.  Also  included  is  an  anal- 
ysis of  income  flows  among  the  communities. 


Case,  Fred  E.;  Land  Use  and  Property  Taxation  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Analyzes  the  bi-lateral  impact  of  land  use  types  on 
property  tax  levels  in  Los  Angeles  County. 


Case,  Fred  E.;  Real  Estate  Market  Behavior  in  Los  Angeles  --  A Study 
of  Multiple  Listing  Data  System  — Research  Report  5»  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1963. 

Analysis  of  trends  in  local  real  estate  sub-markets 
for  the  period  1953  to  i960  based  on  records  of  multi- 
ple listing  services  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Included 
are  such  data  as  average  sales  price  of  single  family 
residences,  market  characteristics,  dollar  volume  of 
sales,  total  sales,  etc. 


City  of  San  Fernando  Business  Redevelopment  Study.  City  of  San  Fernando, 
San  Fernando. 

This  report  is  a comprehensive  schematic  plan  outlining 
the  direction  the  City  of  San  Fernando  should  follow  in 
its  development  as  a regional  shopping  center.  Both 
the  City  of  San  Fernando  and  surrounding  areas  are 
analyzed  for  population  characteristics,  housing  trends, 
shopping  facilities,  etc.  A master  plan  projected  to 
1975  and  implementation  procedures  are  detailed. 
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Community  Labor  Market  Survey.  California  State  Department  of  Employ- 
ment, Los  Angeles,  January,  1964. 

This  study  reports  basic  economic  information  relating 
to  employment  in  ninety  communities  in  which  the  De- 
partment of  Employment  maintains  offices.  Population 
data,  general  characteristics  of  the  community,  labor 
market,  and  wage  rates  in  selected  occupations  are 
given.  Studies  are  conducted  on  a two-year  cycle  in 
even  numbered  years.  (180  pages) 


Compatible  Land  Use  in  the  Van  Nuys  Airport  Environment.  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  March,  1963* 

An  analysis  of  noise  levels  and  problems  relating  to 
the  use  of  the  Van  Nuys  Airport  by  jet  aircraft. 

Public  response  factors  are  measured  and  recommenda- 
tions on  future  land  use  In  the  area  are  outlined. 

(11  pages) 


Department  and  General  Store  Map.  Times  Mirror  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
September,  1964. 

Shows  locations  for  selected  general  and  department 
stores  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  30"  by  38". 


Economic  Study  of  the  North  Hollywood  Business  District.  City  of  Los 
Angeles , 1962.  ~ 

Economic  factors  of  the  North  Hollywood  business 
district  are  analyzed  and  related  to  land  use, 
future  trends,  etc.  Comparisons  are  made  with 
selected  major  commercial  centers  in  the  East 
San  Fernando  Val ley . (48  pages) 

Eder,  Herbert  Michael;  Some  Aspects  of  the  Persistence  of  Agriculture 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  of  California.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Los  Angeles,  1 960 . 

A Master's  Thesis  in  Geography.  (139  pages) 


Future  Use  of  Gravel  Pits  for  Refuse  Disposal  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  1964. 

Considers  the  life  of  existing  and  future  gravel 
pits  in  the  Tujunga  Cone  south  of  Hansen  Flood 
Control  Basin  for  refuse  disposal  based  on  both 
private  and  municipal  collectors. 
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Goeldner,  C.  R.  and  Zuwayllf,  Fadll;  A Retail  Trading  Area  Analysis  of 
Reseda,  California.  Bureau  of  Business  Services  and  Research, 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College,  Northridge,  California,  1965* 

Survey  of  Reseda  trading  area,  attitudes  and  opinions 
of  respondents. 


Goerke,  L.  S.,  Wiley,  R.  P. ; and  Wllner,  0.  M. ; Health  Districts  of 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Health  Department  --  Population  and  Housing 
Characteristics  From  the  I960  Census.  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  March,  1962. 

This  document  is  a compilation  of  data  from  the  I960 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing  assembled  by  health 
districts  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Health  Department. 

Within  health  districts,  the  information  Is  subdivided 
by  statistical  area  as  defined  by  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Planning  Department. 


Grebler,  Leo;  Profile  of  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolis  --  Its  People  and 
Its  Homes.  Part  I.  Metropolitan  Contrasts.  University  of  Call- 
fornia,  Los  Angeles,  1963* 

This  report  establishes  a profile  of  Los  Angeles  using 
population  and  housing  characteristics  from  the  I960 
Census.  Los  Angeles  Is  compared  to  five  other  large 
metropolitan  areas.  (55  pages) 


Growth  and  Economic  Stature  of  Southern  California.  Security  First 
National  Bank,  October,  1964. 

This  report  summarizes  economic  facts  about  the 
Southern  California  area. 

Growth  and  Economic  Stature  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  Security 
First  National  Bank,  I960. 

Comprehensive  study  of  the  economic  growth  of  the 
Valley. 

Height,  Lewis  H.;  Settlement  Patterns  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley, 
Southern  California.  University  of  California,  Los  Angelei., 
1953. 

A Master's  Thesis  in  Geography.  (197  pages) 


Information  About  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  Los  Angeles.  Security 
First  National  Bank,  1964. 

Contains  information  on  home  prices,  taxes,  hospitals, 
schools,  shopping  centers,  etc. 
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Inventory  of  Industrially  Zoned  Land.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  April, 


A listing  of  each  parcel  of  industrially  zoned  land 
in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  by  census  tract,  site 
address,  and  geographic  area.  Listings  give  zone, 
use,  size  of  parcel  and  data  on  size,  and  number 
of  floors  for  industrial  and  commercial  buildings. 

A summary  listing  of  the  above  enumerated  data 
was  also  compiled  and  gives  totals  for  each  census 
tract  in  the  city.  (571  pages) 


Inventory  of  Land  Use.  City  of  Burbank. 

A detailed  land  use  survey  by  types  of  use  and 
location  in  accordance  to  zoning.  (80  pages) 


Izzard,  Alex  E.;  The  Factors  Influencing  the  Agglomeration  of  the 
Electronic  Industry  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  University 
of  Cal ifornia,  Los  Angeles,  1961. 

Master's  Thesis.  (130  pages) 


Koltnow,  Peter;  Dunn,  George;  and  Bowler,  Richard;  Periodic  Measure- 
ments of  Traffic  Service  in  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles.  Automobile 
Club  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  January,  1964. 

This  study  measures  travel  times  and  speeds  on  radial 
routes  to  and  from  downtown  Los  Angeles,  on  freeways, 
and  to  32  suburban  centers.  Includes  a history  of 
previous  studies  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  going  back 
to  1930. 


Land  Uses  --  I960.  Los  Angeles  County  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
Land  Use  and  Economic  Studies  Section,  July,  1965* 

Covers  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and  statistical 
areas  4 (Burbank),  33  (Tujunga),  27  (San  Fernando), 

13  (Encino),  and  6 (Chatsworth  --  West  Valley). 

(48  pages  mimeographed) 


Los  Angeles  County,  Its  Place  in  the  Nation.  Los  Angeles  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles. 

A summary  of  facts  comparing  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles  with  other  major  population  concentra- 
tions of  the  nation. 
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I'^artin,  Preston;  The  Growth  Potential  for  California  and  Selected 
Counties.  Great  Western  Financial  Corporation,  Los  Angeles, 
April,  1963. 


Projections  for  population  growth,  residential  and 
industrial  construction  requirements,  and  personal 
income  levels  for  I96O-I98O. 


Martin,  Preston  and  Kobrok,  Marie;  California  Housing  Demand  in  ^980, 
State  and  Metropolitan  Areas  Compared.  Great  Western  Financial 
Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  January,  1964. 

Housing  and  financial  data  are  related  to  the  hous- 
ing demand  projected  to  1980.  State  and  individual 
metropolitan  area  figures  are  given.  (25  pages) 


Martin,  Preston  and  Kobrok,  Marie;  Mortgage  Borrower  Characteristics 
in  the  Major  California  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 
Great  Western  Financial  Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  October,  1963* 

An  analysis  of  housing  and  borrower  characteristics 
based  on  the  I960  Census  and  related  data.  (22  pages) 


Martin,  Preston  and  Kobrok,  Marie;  Population.  Housing  and  Personal 
Income  in  California  and  Its  Major  Metropolitan  Areas.  Great 
Western  Financial  Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  January,  1964. 

This  study  provides  growth  rates  of  population, 
housing,  and  personal  income  for  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Bakersfield,  Sacramento,  and  San  Jose 
Metropolitan  Areas.  Projections  for  I98O  are 
provided  for  the  same  areas.  (27  pages) 


Mayer,  Jackson;  San  Fernando  Valley;  The  Hidden  Metropolis.  Los 
Angeles,  1 962 . 

Descriptive  brochure  featuring  highlights  of  the 
Valley. 


Meeker,  March! a;  San  Fernando  Valley  Profile,  San  Fernando  Valle/  Area. 
Welfare  Planning  Counci  1 , 1 964 . 

A demographic  study  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  based 
on  the  i960  Census.  Includes  discussion  and  analysis 
of  family  composition,  population,  and  socio-economic 
characteristics  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  area. 
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Meeker,  Marchia  and  Street,  Lloyd;  Poverty  Areas  In  Los  Angeles  County* 
Welfare  Planning  Council,  Los  Angeles , 1964. 

Ten  poverty  areas  in  Los  Angeles  County  are  delineated. 
Poverty  is  predicated  upon  levels  of  income,  education, 
and  the  percentage  of  employed  males  in  white  collar 
jobs.  The  report  also  indicates  there  is  a high  degree 
of  correlation  between  poverty  areas  and  areas  of  poor 
housing  and  minority  group  concentrations.  The  basic 
data  for  the  report  are  taken  from  an  earlier  study, 
Background  for  Planning  published  in  1963.  (18  pages) 


Mittlebach,  Frank  G.;  Patterns  of  Land  Development  and  Cost  in  Los 
Angeles.  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

The  study  will  trace  changes  in  land  costs  from  1945 
to  i960  in  the  San  Fernando  and  San  Gabriel  Valleys. 
Factors  which  have  influenced  changes  in  land  costs 
will  be  isolated. 


Mittlebach,  Frank  G. ; Profile  of  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolis  Its 
People  and  Its  Homes,  Part  2,  The  Changing  Housing  Inventory; 
1950" 195^  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1963. 

This  report  analyzes  the  numerous  facets  of  guanti- 
tative  and  gualitative  changes  in  the  housing  stock 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area.  Qualitative  and  guantitative  factors  are  de- 
rived from  comparisons  of  1950  and  I960  Census  data. 

(33  pages) 


Monthly  Summary  of  Business  Conditions  in  Southern  California.  Security 
First  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Business  conditions  in  the  Southern  California  Area 
are  analyzed  from  various  points  of  reference.  Se- 
lected business  and  real  estate  statistics  are  in- 
cluded. 


Multiple  Dwelling  Unit  Trends.  Study  Areas  by  One-Year  Intervals, 
1960-1965.  Los  Angeles  County  Regional  Planning  Commissiori, 
Land  Use  and  Economic  Studies  Sectio,n,  June,  1965. 

Special  report  on  multiple  dwelling  units.  (3- 
page  mimeographed) 


NeUon,  Howard  J.  and  Foster,  Gerard  J.;  Ventura  Boulevard;  A String 
Type  Shopping  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research,  Univers'ity  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1958* 

A discussion  of  Ventura  Boulevard,  a main  Valley 
traffic  artery. 
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Pappas,  George  R. ; Some  Socio"* Geographic  Factors  Pertaining  to  the 
Speed  of  Urbanism  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  Los  Angeles,  Cali 
fornia«  Ph.D.  Thesis,  University  of  Maryland,  1952. 

An  examination  of  the  urbanization  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  (258  pages) 


Pegrum,  Dudley  F.;  Residential  Population  and  Urban  Transport  Facilities 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Area  --  Occasional  Paper  No.  3. 
University  of  Cal ifornia,  Los  Angeles,  1964. 


This  paper  examines  the  impact  of  urban  transport 
facilities  on  residential  location  and  correlates 
them  with  the  geographic  structure  of  industrial 
development.  (42  pages) 


Pegrum,  Dudley  F. ; Urban  Transport  and  the  Location  of  Industry  in 
Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  ~ ~ Occasional  Paper  No.  2.  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1963. 


This  paper  examines  factors  relative  to  location  of 
industry  in  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Area.  Loca 
tion  trends  by  size  of  employment,  availability  of 
rail  service,  geography,  history,  and  other  factors 
are  discussed.  (46  pages) 


Pickard,  Jerome  P.  and  Tweraser,  Gene  C.;  Urban  Real  Estate  Research, 
1963.  Urban  Land  Institute,  1965. 

Annotated  bibliography  of  real  estate  research. 


Planning  for  People  in  the  North  Los  Angeles  County,  Part  I T 
Zoning  Plan.  Los  Angeles  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Los 
Angel e;s,  July,  1959* 

(\  zoning  atlas  of  north  Los  Angeles  County. 


Planning  for  People  in  North  Los  Angeles  County,  Part  3 “■  The  General 
Plan.  Los  Angeles  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles, 
July,  1961. 

A comprehensive  long-term  plan  report  for  north  Los 
Angeles  County. 


Population  and  Dwelling  Units  Bulletin.  Los  Angeles  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  Los  Angeles. 

Quarterly  estimates  of  dwelling  units  and  population 
reported  by  35  major,  and  approximately  200  smaller, 
statistical  areas.  Published  continuously  since  1942. 
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Population  Estimate  By  Statistical  Areas.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  pub- 
lished seni -annual ly. 

A semi-annual  population  estimate  and  housing  inven- 
tory for  63  statistical  areas  in  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles.  Selected  related  data  are  presented  on  a 
map  of  the  statistical  areas. 


Population  Projections  to  1985  By  Five-Year  Intervals  — 14  Southern 
California  Counties.  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los 
Angeles,  December,  1964. 

This  study  will  project  population  to  1985  by  five- 
year  intervals  for  14  Southern  California  Counties. 
Employment  and  personal  income  will  be  similarly 
treated. 


Profile  of  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolis  — Census  Chart  Book.  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1963* 

Selected  socio-economic  data  from  the  I960  Census 
condensed  to  graphs  and  charts.  The  Los  Angeles 
Standard  Metropol i tan  Statistical  Area  is  compared 
to  other  metropolitan  areas  and  units.  (5  pages) 


Quarterly  Changes  in  the  Housing  Inventory.  Los  Angeles  County.  1950" 
1965.  Los  Angeles  County  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Population 
Research  Section,  September,  1965. 

Special  report  on  housing  inventory.  (8- page  mimeo- 
graphed) 

Residential  Research  Committee  Quarterly  Report.  Residential  Research 
Committee  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  1964. 

A comprehensive  compilation  of  factual  information 
on  conditions  affecting  housing,  mortgage  lending, 
construction  and  related  aspects  of  real  estate  in 
six  Southern  California  Counties.  (67  pages) 


Residential  Traffic  Generation—  San  Fernando  Valley.  City  of  Los 
Angeles. 

An  analysis  of  traffic  generation  factors  derived 
for  the  a.m. , p.m.,  peak  hour,  and  24  hour  periods. 

Study  area  includes  329  single  family  dwelling 
units  in  the  low-middle  income  bracket. 

San  Fernando  Valley,  The.  Los  Angeles  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
Los  Angeles. 

An  area  planning  report  currently  in  progress. 
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San  Fernando  Valley  Master  Plan  Restudy,  1955*  Los  Angeles  City  Plan 
nlng  Commission,  1955> 

Restudy  of  the  master  plan  for  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
Provides  excellent  historical  benchmark  from  wliich  to 
study  ciionges. 


San  Fernando  Valley  Realtor.  Official  Publication  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Board  of  Realtors,  Inc.,  Van  Nuys. 

Monthly  publication  featuring  topics  of  interest  to 
the  real  estate  profession. 


Sauqus-Newhal 1 Area  — 1960-1980.  The.  Southern  California  Council 
of  Churches,  Los  Angeles,  March,  1964. 

A brief  discussion  of  expected  population  growth 
in  the  Saugus-Newhal 1 Area  between  I960- 1980. 

Most  of  the  data  are  on  maps.  (9  pages) 


Seventeen  Economic  Area  Maps.  Times  Mirror  Company,  Los  Angeles. 

Seventeen  areas  of  the  Los  Angeles  Area  shown 
on  the  different  sized  maps.  Area  I is  the  San 
Fernando  Valley. 


Sherman  Way  Study.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  March,  1964. 

A study  of  Sherman  Way  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
Existing  development  and  problems  are  examined  and 
three  alternate  development  plans  are  presented. 
Transitional  aspects  are  also  discussed.  (48  pages) 


Southern  California  Metropolis  — 1980.  Southern  California  Research 
Council,  Los  Angeles,  1959* 

An  analysis  of  past,  present,  and  projected  trends 
(to  1980)  in  economic  development,  population,  and 
public  policy  areas  such  as  education,  land  use, 
transportation,  etc.  for  the  Southern  California 
Metropolis  (8  counties).  (96  pages) 


Standard  Industrial  Survey  Summary  Report.  San  Fernando  Valley.  Los 
Angeles  County.  California.  Statewide  Industrial  Development 
Committee,  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  June,  1965* 

Gives  information  on  population,  climate,  and  other 
factors  determining  industrial  location. 
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Statistical  Profile.  City  of  Los  Angeles.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  December 

1955^ 

A computer  "printout"  of  population  and  housing  char- 
ccteristics  with  land  use  acreages  by  census  tracts 
for  the  entire  City  of  Los  Angeles,  utilizing  data 
from  the  I960  Census  and  other  sources. 


Population  Mobility.  Los  Angeles  Marketing  A^.  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Marketing  Research  Department,  August,  19o4. 

Study  on  mobility  indicates  residents  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  are  above  average  in  mobility  over 
other  areas  of  Los  Angeles. 


...Kanitation  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Between  '930  and  19^.  G^raphy 
Department,  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College,  Northn  g , 9 

A reconstruction  of  land  utilization  «* thin  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  for  the  years  1928,  1938, 
and  I960.  A description  of  the  pattern  for  each  study 
period  is  given  as  well  as  a discussion  of  the  shaping 
forces.  A special  discussion  is  also  included  concern- 
ing  the  expansion  of  apartment  construction  during  the 
post- 1960  per  lode 

Where  Do  Our  Junior  High  School  Pupils  l-!ve?  Los  Angeles  City  Board 
of  Education,  Los  Angeles,  September,  19o3» 

A report  of  a survey  of  22,000  junior  high  school 
students  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  Districts 
to  determine  the  type  of  dwelling  “"'ts  in  . 

they  reside.  Mobility  data  are  included.  (1/  pages; 


Zoning  Analysis.  City  of  Burbank,  April,  1963. 

An  analysis  of  the  current  zoning  ordinance.  This 
study  (part  of  the  General  Plan  series  of  studies) 
contains  observations  on  ways  in  which  the  regu  a- 
tions  can  be  improved  including  several  proposals 
for  consideration  by  the  Planning  Department  and 
the  City  Council.  (132  pages) 
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MAPS 


Land  Use,  San  Fernando  Val ley , 1928;  San  Fernando  Valley  State  Colleqe. 
Department  of  Geography  Map  Library, 

Land  Use,  San  Fernando  Valley,  1938;  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College. 
Department  of  Geography  Map  Library,  ^ 

Land  Use,  San  Fernando  Valley,  1954;  San  Fernando  Valley  State  Colleqe 
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Land  Use,  San  Fernando  Valley,  I960;  San  Fernando  Valley  State  Colleqe 
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Land  Use  Plan,  Canoga  Park;  City  Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles, 

Land  Use  Plan,  Chatsworth;  City  Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles, 

Land  Use  Plan,  Encino;  City  Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles, 

Land  Use  Plan,  Granada  Hills;  City  Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles, 

Land  Use  Plan,  North  Hollywood;  City  Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles, 

Land  Use  Plan,  Northridge;  City  Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles, 

Land  Use  Plan,  Reseda;  City  Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles, 

Land  Use  Plan,  District  3,  San  Fernando  Valley;  City  Planning  Commission, 
LOS  Angeles, 

Land  Use  Plan,  Sepulveda;  City  Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles, 

Land  Use  Plan,  Sylmar;  City  Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles, 

Land  Use  Plan,  Tarzana;  City  Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles, 

Land  Use  Plan,  Van  Nuys;  City  Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles, 

Land  Use  Plan,  Winnetka;  City  Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles, 

Land  Use  Plan,  Woodland  Hills;  City  Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles, 

Residential  Construction,  San  Fernando  Valley,  1960-1964;  San  Fernando 
Valley  State  College,  Department  of  Geography  Map  Library, 
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APPENDIX  B 


QUESTIONNAIRE  USED  IN  THE  STUDY 


San  Fernando  Valley  State  College 
Bureau  of  Business  Services  and  Research 

and 

The  San  Fernando  Valley  Board  of  Realtors 


REAL  ESTATE  RESEARCH  NEEDS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


San  Fernando  Valley  State  College  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Division  of  Real  Estate  to  conduct  a research  project  entitled,  "Real 
Estate  Education  and  Research  Needs  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley."  This 
is  the  first  time  the  college  has  received  funds  from  the  Real  Estate 
F.ducation,  Research,  and  Recovery  Fund  supported  by  your  license  fees. 
The  purpose  of  this  exploratory  study  is  to  examine  the  research  needs 
of  the  licensees  and  others  involved  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  in  order  to  recommend  a program  of  action 
aimed  at  meeting  its  needs.  The  Division  of  Real  Estate  will  use 
the  results  of  this  study  in  allocating  future  research  dol lars; 
therefore,  your  cooperation  is  urgently  requested  to  pinpoint  the 
significant  research  needs  in  the  Valley. 


Name  of  Firm 

Address  ’ 

Phone 

Submitted  by  Title 


1.  Indicate  what  you  feel  are  the  major  real  estate  research  needs 
for  the  Valley  — the  areas  or  problems  where  research  would 
benefit  you. 


2.  The  following  are  suggested  areas  of  real  estate  research.  Please 
check  those  that  you  feel  would  be  worthwhile  projects. 

_____  Real  Estate  Salesman  Selection 

Broker  Training  Practices  > 

Real  Estate  Advertising  Effectiveness 

o 
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Enployment  Practices  of  Realtors 
The  Use  of  Part-Times  Salesmen 
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_____  Real  Estate  Financing  In  the  Valle/ 

____  Real  Estate  Market  and  Values  In  the  Valley 

Why  People  Go  Into  the  Real  Estate  Business 

Real  Estate  Salesmen  Turnover  In  the  Valley 

Management  Techniques  and  the  Real  Estate  Broker 

Effect  of  Multiple  Listing  on  the  Real  Estate  Firm  In  the  Valley 

A Study  of  Owner  Sales  Contrasted  with  Realtor  Sales 

The  Impact  of  Sales  by  Owner  on  the  Real  Estate  Market  In  the 

Valley 

____  Broker-Salesmen  Contract  and  Compensation  Arrangements 
Comments : 


3.  If  you  are  familiar  with  any  reports,  surveys,  or  research  studies 
pertaining  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  please  list  them. 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  Please  mail  the  completed  questionnaire 
to : 


Bureau  of  Business  Services  and  Research- 
School  of  Business  Administration  and  Economics 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  College 
Northridge,  California  91324 


o 
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RESPONSES  TO  QUESTION  ONE 

Indicate  what  you  feel  are  the  major  real  estate  research 
needs  for  the  Valley  — the  areas  or  problems  where  research 
would  benefit  you. 


t 


Declining  areas  of  value  (residential). 

Study  of  transitional  areas  and  values. 

Find  the  true  cause  of  the  mistrust  or  dislike  of  realtors  by  owners 
which  causes  them  to  sell  "by  owner"  rather  than  list  with  a broker. 

Why  do  the  home  owners  resent  the  real  estate  salesmen  talking  to 
them,  trying  to  list  their  property,  when  he  is  actually  doing  them 
the  favor  in  trying  to  help  them?  Some  home  owners  are  actually 
outright  nasty  to  them. 

Education  in  learning  how  to  talk  on  the  phone  to  a client,  education 
in  salesmanship  to  see  the  client,  education  in  knowing  you  can  only 
be  successful  by  pursuing  one  facet  only  of  real  estate. 

Classified  advertising  program,  budgeting  the  company  dollar,  and 
hiring  practices. 

How  many  brokers  and  salesmen  are  optionally  desirable  in  our  com- 
munity? How  can  loan  costs,  interest  rates,  pay-off  charges  be 
minimized  or  reduced?  How  can  the  tax  be  efised  up  on  real  estate? 

Evaluation  --  and  the  education  of  salespeople  concerning  this  subject. 
There  is  increased  evidence  of  buyers'  reluctance  to  purchase  at  the 
present  price,  levels  and  taxation. 

The  loss  of  income  due  to  too  many  unprofessional  people  and  part-time 
people  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

There  is  a great  need  for  closer  cooperation  between  the  State  Divi- 
sion of  Highways  and  real  estate  brokers  relative  to  proposed  freeway 
locations;  also  selected  routes  for  freeways.  The  information  now^ 
given  by  the  State  Engineer  is  quite  ''nebulous,"  This  would  better 
enable  us  to  serve  our  clients,  the  general  public. 

Needs  of  the  purchasing  public.  What  do  they  really  want?  Why  do 
they  look  for  a three-bedroom  ranch  and  end  up  purchasing  a two-story, 
five-bedroom  home? 

There  has  been  an  unflinching  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Real  Estate 
Associations  to  elevate  the  status  of  the  real  estate  industry  in  the 
eye  of  the  public.  Research  should  be  guided  toward  the  answer  to 
the  following  question:  "Would  the  real  estate  industry  make  a giant 

stride  forward  toward  the  image  of  professional  status  if  advertising, 
as  we  know  it  today,  was  to  be  entirely  eliminated?" 
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Need  for  mori  legal  knowledge  responsibility  to  client  and  as  sub- 
agent for  another  broker.  Tighten  contracts,  etc. 

Available  single  family  dwellings  and  number  of  vacancies,  available 
multiple  income  buildings  and  number  of  vacancies,  population  trends, 
including  thefr  likes  and  dislikes  in  housing,  and  transportation  in- 
cluding freeway  routes  and  rapid  transit. 

Information  on  vacancy  factors  in  various  valley  areas  for  residential, 
residential  income,  commercial  and  industrial  properties. 

Vacancy  factor  in  multiple  units. 

How  to  prevent  problems  from  arising  while  sale  is  in  escrow.  Example, 
keeping  informed  of  changes  in  building  ordinances  such  as  double  car- 
port is  now  required  if  you  had  a double  garage. 

Educating  the  public  as  to  the  function  of  real  estate  salesmen. 

Proper  valuation  of  property  1 isted.  Too  many  salespeople  tend  to 
overprice  property  just  to  get  the  listing,  then  have  to  talk  the 
sel ler  down  from  one  to  three  thousand  dollars  to  arrive  at  a realis- 
tic selling  price.  This  has  a tendancy  to  give  the  whole  profession 
a black  eye. 

Builder  sales  contrasted  with  realtor  sales,  builder  broker  coopera- 
tion and  exchange,  of  idaas  with  realtor  organizations,  and  to  better 
serve  the  customer. 

Ingress  and  egress  of  manufacturing  areas,  along  with  comparative 
taxation.  A research  question:  What  .are  industrial  benefits  of  the 

San  Fernando  Valley? 

More  adequate  preparation  by  salesmen. 

Information  on  progress  of  industries,  employment  opportunities,  small 
business  opportunities,  some  method  for  realtors  to  cooperate  with 
other  agencies  tp  beautify  the  streets  and  to  bring  about  some  archi- 
tectual  , requirements  in  new  construction. 

How  to  get  salesmen  to  make  better  use  of  their  time. 

Broker  to  broker  relationship,  accurate  income  prpperty  presentatioh, 
advertising  exaggeration,  and  broker  to  cl  lent  relationship. 

Real  Estate  advertising  and  area  of  value,  commission  sp1 its,  and  how 
tp  handle. real  estate  brokers  not  legal lyestabl Ished  in  an  office. 

Advertising  effectiveness. 

Population  trends  and  movement,  how  much  new  industry  and  housing  will 
be  needed  in  the  next  5,  10,  and  2$  years,  and  the  present  vacancy  in 
apartment  houses  by  specific  areas  and  the  apparent  cause  of  some. 
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A method  of  educating  the  "by  owner"  buyer  that  he  wi 1 1 probably 
realize  no  savings,  in  fact  pay  more,  without  a realtor. 

Complete  study  of  adopted  and  proposed  freeway  routes  ""  how  these 
routes  affect  real  estate  values,  sales,  and  make  information  aval  1- 
able  for  realtors. 

rart-tlme  sales  people  and  their  lack  of  knowledge,  and  higher  listed 
properties  In  a declining  real  estate  market. 

Traffic  on  streets,  new  freeways,  new  tracts  being  developed,,  new 
master  plans  for  cities,  and  estate  planning  for  cl ients. 

Bui Iding  of  units ; what  areas  need  units,  what  price  range,  what 
areas  bring  sufficient  rent  to  support  the  investment,  and  how  to 
prevent  over-building  of  units. 

Recommend  you  Took  into  the  license  requirements  of  the  State  insurance 
Department  wherein  minimum  performance  required  by  licensee  or  renewal 
of  license  will  not  be  permitted. 

Employment  practices  of  realtors,  real  estate  salesmen  selection,  and 
the  use  of  part-time  salesmen. 

Real  estate  adWrt is ihg-  effectiveness  --  recent  "upgrading"  tif  advert 
tising  by  local  boards  has  seriously  cut  down  ad  calls  and,  in  my 
opinion,  is  taking  the  "sell"  out  of  selling.  I believe  we  can  adver- 
tise legaHy  and  ethical ly  without  tel  ling  "everything"  in  the  ads.: 

Training:  we  are  told  how  to  find  the  hoineowners  who  may  sell  their 

pr6i>erty , hut  iselespeopie  Wed  a system  or  practical  method  for 
"follow-up"  on  leads  --  (a  bookkeeping  system)..  : ■ ; v 

PlWnhIhd  Wd'ZOhihigV'' ^ -iv 

By  what  means  can  prospective  buyers  best  be  attracted  to  a tirni?-  ' • 
What  has  happened  to  effectiveness  of  classified  ads?  Is  residential 
sales  volume  now  at  a level  which  is  to  be  considered  pbrmal-  or  will  ■ 
it  increase  in  the  future? 

Transportation  --  zoning  --  smog  control  . ■ Land  and  Construct  ion  costs 
in  relation  to  income  of  Valley  residents.  Why  the  large  number  of 
new  1 icensees ^when  less  than  15%  of  working  Salesmen  earn  an  adequate 
living? V 

The  major  problem  in  my  opinion  is  "hi ghbal  1 ihg"  ari  owner,  or  “bidding" 
for  a listing  by  stating  any  price  I us t to  get  that  listing,  then  tying 
the  owner  up  bn  ai  long  contract.  ' 

Entry  into  the  real  estate  profession,  why  failure  (both  real  estate 
broker  and  Salesmen) and  what  is  necessary  to  successful  operation 
in  real  estate  profession. 

Establish  en  ownership  library  for  commercial , manufacturing,  and 
income  properties. 
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A clearer,  (nore  precise  method  of  eva1uatin9  income  property  and 
presenting  the  net  (true)  loss  or  gain  in  long  range  perspective 
to  the  buyer. 

Securing  new  personnel  --  especially  younger  people. 

To  advise  and  educate  the  public  to  the  many  duties,  responsibilities 
of  the  realtor  and  allied  salesmen,  to  elevate  public  thinking  of  the 
realtor  to  professional  status. 

Land  research  — determination  of  factors  involved  in  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  land  values,  i.e.  acreage. 

How  to  secure  legislation  to  prohibit  cheap  door-to-door  canvassing 
and  begging,  and  study  of  law  to  eliminate  lying  and  immoral  adver- 
tising — such  as  "guaranteed  sales,"  etc. 

Higher  education  qualifications  for  real  estate  brokers  and  salesmen. 
The  periphery  of  the  Valley  and  its  future  growth. 

Techniques  for  obtaining  sales  personnel. 

Refresher  course  for  brokers  — new  legislation,  etc.,  salesmanship 
courses  for  old  or  new  salesmen  on  a very  high  ethical  plain,  and 
advertising  courses. 

Keeping  us  informed  as  to  changes  to  be  taking  place  In  a community, 
such  as  freeway  routes,  zone  changes,  etc.  Have  maps  available.  We 
feel  this  information  should  be  sent  out  to  brokers  automatically, 
or  have  a designated  place  where  all  this  information  and  maps  would 
be  readily  available  upon  request. 

Use  of  part-time  salesmen,  use  of  untrained  salespeople,  relationship 
between  brokers  (different  offices),  and  a better  way  to  list  property 
at  real istic  prices. 

Appraisal  and  depreciation. 

Why  so  many  houses  for  sale  by  owner,  real  estate  financing  In  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  and  a course  on  salesmanship. 

Accurate  and  authenticated  vacancy  factors  In  residential  income, 
study  of  "part-time"  salesman  problems  --  how  many  average  hours, 
their  experience  and  knowledge,  and  possible  regulation  directed  at 
screening  or  improving  the  "part-timer." 

How  can  we  overcome  the  buyer's  demands.  They  seem  to  want  more  for 
their  money. 

Vacancy  factor  in  North  Hollywood,  south  of  Sherman  Way  between  Vine- 
land  and  Woodman. 

What  percentage  of  Valley  residents  expect  to  move  in  the  next  ten 
years? 
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Reasons  and  causes  of  real  estate  recession  in  the  Vaiiey  compared  to 
and  related  with  the  national  real  estate  picture. 

Projections  for  highest  and  best  use  of  available  land  in  ratio  to 
population  growth  and  estimated  projections  on  fair  market  values. 

Broker  — salesman  image  (public). 

Valley  areas  where  single  family  homes  may  be  built  are  nearing  satura- 
tion. How  will  this  affect  the  Valley  as  to  the  following,  since  apart- 
ments will  be  the  only  new  housing:  (i)  population  increase  as  compared 

to  past,  (2)  spendable  income  (do  apartment  dwellers  spend  more  or  less 
than  home  owners),  and  (3)  increase  in  school  enrollment? 

Average  income  per  family  by  areas  (up-to-date)  and  per  cent  of  resi- 
dents employed  out  of  the  Valley. 

Research  which  would  make  the  Valley  self-sufficient  rather  than  just 
the  bedroom  of  Los  Angeles.  Ways  to  bring  in  industry  and  keep  them 
here. 

Apartment  vacancy  factor  east  of  Van  Nuys  and  south  of  Sherman  Way  in 
one-bedroom  apartments  furnished  and  one-bedroom  apartments  unfurnished. 

Taxation  --  federal  and  local  covering  the  transfer  of  real  estate. 

The  over  abundance  of  real  estate  salesmen. 

Are  brokers  who  employ  part-time  salesnen  really  meeting  their  obliga- 
tion to  exercise  supervision  of  their  activities? 

Zoning  --  (variations),  tax  --  (exchanges),  and  management  --  (training). 
True  market  value  of  income  units. 

Real  estate  advertising  effectiveness,  management  techniques  and  the 
real  estate  broker,  and  broker-salesmen  contract  and  compensation 
arrangements. 

More  advertising  to  educate  the  public  on  the  need  to  use  real  estate 
brokers  in  the  sale  of  their  houses. 

Correlation  of  zoning  and  market  price  of  land  R3-RY  as  to  need  for 
new  construction.  Example,  2 car  spaces  for  each  apartment  built 
resulting  in  need  for  subterranean  garages  and  a high  rent  structure. 

A more  accurate,  equitable  and  systematic  method  of  determining 
market  value  of  property.  A more  honest  price  determination  on 
listing  property  for  sale  that  would  be  fair  to  both  seller  and 
buyer. 

Comparative  commercial  land  valuation  and  sales. 

Too  many  unqualified  salesmen  and  not  enough  supervision  by  employer's 
broker. 
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Effectiveness  of  advertising  as  compared  to  cost.  Realtors  hiring  and 
keeping  too  many  part-time  licensees. 

Zoning  to  protect  large  investments  of  builders  and  buyers  and  sellers 
of  expensive  to  moderate  residences.  Upgrading  and  districting  com- 
mercial and  industrial  areas.  Better  public  image  of  realtors  in  the 
professional  level. 

Age  and  education  background  and  income  group  of  largest  majority  of 
potential  real  estate  buyers  for  Valley  property  --  what  are  their 
most  important  requirements  (location,  transportation,  schools,  cultural 
advantages,  or  what)? 

Management  techniques  --  apparently  unknown  to  most  owner  brokers. 
Research  on  "for  sale  by  owner." 

(1)  1,000,000  people  and  no  center,  (2)  no  convention  center,  (3)  as 
population  increases,  where  are  additional  centers  to  locate,  (4)  more 
parking  — if  present  business  is  to  survive! 

We  need  an  electric  rapid  transit  system.  It  would  increase  the  popu- 
lation, help  to  eliminate  smog,  increase  real  estate.  They  have  been 
talking  about  it  since  1948  when  they  looked  up  the  old  Pacific  Electric 
tracts.  Let's  get  some  action  on  it.  It  would  also  take  1/3  of  the 
cars  off  the  streets  thus  helping  to  eliminate  smog  and  automobile 
accidents. 

Transit  expansion,  main  streets  widening,  better  planning  (maintaining), 
and  single  family  dwel  l ing,  not  so  many  residential  income  units. 

Broker-seller  rapport  or  lack  of  it  and  broker-buyer  rapport  of  lack 
of  it. 

Discouragement  of  the  "part-timer." 

Population  trends  and  direction  of  the  growth.  Affect  of  high  land 
prices  on  future  of  home  prices  and  feasibility  of  prices  conforming 
to  average  buyers'  ability  to  buy. 

Zoning  --  planning. 

Broker  cooperation  (The  Hanger). 

Use  of  part-time  salesmen  and  this  effect  on  the  income  of  full-time 
salesmen.  Owner  sales  v.s.  realtor  sales  and  how  it  affects  the  local 
real  estate  market. 

Education  of  the  part-time  salesmen  so  they  can  become  full-time. 

Profit  sharing  and  bonus  plans. 

Give  the  Valley  and  Los  Angeles  in  general  a fast  transportation  system 
(monorail)  and  3/4  of  the  needs  will  be  solved,  (Monorail  above  the 
freeways.) 
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Education  of  the  public  to  the  benefits  and  needs  of  employing  a licensed 
salesman.  Limiting  amount  of  part-time  salesmen  per  office  (such  as  one 
part-time  for  each  five  full-time). 

More  specific  updated  vacancy  figures  by  small  specific  areas  to  combat 
overall  adverse  vacancy  notoriety  in  the  Valley.  Also  by  rental  category 
and  by  apartment  size.  Overall  property  transfers  showing  by  owner  v.s. 
by  realtor. 

All  of  the  ideas  below  are  good,  particularly  broker  training. 

Proper  land  use  and  zoning. 

An  education  program  for  existing  salesmen  and  brokers,  sponsored  by 
the  State  to  keep  them  up-to-date  on  real  estate  law,  etc. 

Real  estate  salesmen  turnover  in  the  Valley  — how  better  selection  and 
better  training  would  keep  more  salesmen  in  the  profession  and  earning 
commensurately. 

The  effect  of  part-time  salesmen  on  the  real  estate  business.  How 
much  business  they  take  from  full-time  people.  What  are  the  problems 
they  present?  What  is  their  knowledge? 

Research  on  need  for  increased  industry  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

(1)  Apartment  house  rentals,  management,  and  investments,  (2)  invest- 
ment programs,  (3)  loan  and  financing  programs,  and  (4)  zoning,  planning 
and  building. 

Change  in  housing  needs  of  the  residents,  i.e.,  homes  to  apartments, 
small  homes  to  larger.  What  are  the  demands  going  to  be  for  business 
and  industry  as  far  as  types  of  buildings  and  location? 

Real  estate  should  be  treated  more  as  a profession,  not  something  to 
be  retired  into  or  a social  outlet  for  frustrated  housewives.  A 
possible  aid  might  be  mandatory  knowledge  of  the  market  conditions 
in  specific  area.  Most  brokers  will  hire  anyone  that  may  bring  a 
commission  into  the  office  (unfortunately). 

Advertising  media  that  stimulates  real  estate  activities  and  training 
practices  and  compensation  practices  of  Valley  brokers. 

Salesmen  selection. 

Salesmen  should  be  taught  how  to  make  better  use  of  their  time  and  how 
to  follow  through  with  prospects. 

Master  plan  development  and  correlation  with  real  estate  sales  organi- 
zations . 

Vacancy  factor,  land,  values,  replacement  costs,  broker  control  of  sale 
prices.  Listing  practices,  over  pricing,  sellers'  evaluation  v.s. 
brokers'  evaluations.  Buyers  ability  to  pay  percentage  of  income. 
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A program  to  improve  the  image  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Board  of 
Realtors.  The  real  estate  business  and  brokers. 

Hovt/  to  get  rid  of  the  big  black  ugly  power  poles  and  the  telephone 
poles  sticking  up  every  125  feet  (even  in  some  new  subdivided  areas) 
throughout  our  112  square  miles  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  "That 
wi  1 1 be  the  day." 

Merchandising  the  product,  obtaining  maximum  benefit  to  the  company 
and  client  by  obtaining  maximum  amount  of  clients  through  ads,  etc. 

Would  it  be  of  benefit  to  the  real  estate  profession  if  we  did  away 
with  the  use  of  signs  on  residential  properties? 

Need  for  salespeople  to  really  know  the  value  of  properties  that  they 
are  1 isting. 

Protect  buyer  by  some  kind  of  insurance  against  loss  (irreparable); 
hillside  development  and  research  on  future  sliding  conditions  and 
protection  to  buyer  at  time  of  purchase  to  insure  buyer  against  loss 
of  home  and  investment. 

Real  estate  salesman  selection  and  employment  practices  of  realtors. 

Would  like  any  and  all  courses  that  are  needed  to  earn  a certificate 
in  real  estate. 

Classes  to  absolutely  put  down  a positive  approach  to  appraising  homes, 
evaluating  a home  without  a realistic  pattern  is  very  hard  and  surveys 
are  not  always  accurate. 

Income  property  sales,  management,  and  development. 

Appraising  --  pricing  --  terms,  determining  market  trend,  and  how  to 
use  comparables. 

Why  not  eliminate  all  signs  on  properties  for  sale? 

We  need  a short,  concentrated  course  for  brokers  desiring  to  become  a 
realtor  to  give  the  necessary  six  point  credit.  Because  present  courses 
are  too  elementary  and  time  consuming.  Such  courses  should  be  offered 
at  morning  and  evening  time.  Our  contracts  are  mostly  signed  in  the 
evening  and  most  people  can't  afford  to  cut  off  their  production. 

A program  to  definitely  demonstrate  to  the  owner  the  superior  advan- 
tages accruing  to  him  by  listing  with  a multiple  listing  broker  rather 
than  trying  to  sell  by  himself. 

A course  in  real  estate  exchange  and  taxation. 

More  brokers  should  be  on  city  planning  or  at  least  in  advisory  capa- 
city. The  college  is  pushing  College  Site  Development  whi*:h  in  turn 
jeopardizes  the  real  estate  business  with  more  vacancy  of  apartments 
already  surrounding  the  college. 
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Population  trends  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

Valley  economic  conditions,  existing  information  indicates  booming 
economic  progress  yet  practical  local  conditions  do  not  concur 
Why  the  discrepancy?  This  hurts  real  estate,  especially  sellers  who 
feel  they  can  command  optimum  sales  price. 

The  people  of  the  Valley  should  learn  more  regarding  zoning,  planning, 
and  future  growth  in  population. 

Less  superficial  requirements  for  salesman  license. 

Why  so  many  owners  are  trying  to  sell  their  own  properties  and  give 
special  lectures  to  real  estate  people  to  aid  them  in  getting  those 
1 istings. 

Real  estate  appraisals  in  Arleta,  Panorama  City.  Financing. 

Business  opportunity,  exchanges,  and  planning  and  zoning. 

City  planning  -*-*  realtors  should  be  consulted  and  be  part  of  the 
planning  commission.  They  should  have  a better  understanding  of 
planning. 

Better  meti.ods  for  eyaluatihg  properties  to  put  real i Stic  sales 
prices  on  them  at  the  time  of  listing. 

Orderly  commercial  development  and  creation  of  diversified  industrial 
base  for  jobs. 

Real  estate  taxes. 

Real  estate  advertising  effectiveness  and  real  estate  rrarket  and 
values  in  the  Valley. 

Realtor  observance  of  code  of  ethics. 

How  to  bring  more  business  in  the  Valley  to  promote  more  business. 
Redevelopment  of  "slum"  areas  and  use  of  existing  vacant  land. 

Door  to  door  canvassing  and  newspaper  ads. 

Why  isn't  our  profession  attracting  more  college  graduates  and  younger 
men?  How  can  we  upgrade  the  cal ibre  of  people  entering  our  profession? 

Population  trends  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  commercial  and  invest- 
ment property  in  the  Valley  (trend  of). 

Activating  a market,  management  of  salesmen,  incentive  plans,  and 
training  the  salesmen. 

Real  estate  advertising  effectiveness  and  management  techniques  and 
the  real  estate  broker. 
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Short  course  for  a broker  desiring  to  become  a realtor,  to  give  the 
necessary  six  point  credit  because  present  courses  are  too  elementary. 
Also,  such  courses  should  be  available  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

Part-time  salesmen  in  relation  to  income,  success,  or  harm  to  the 
full-time  broker  or  salesman. 

Better  and  more  stable  industry. 

Geologist  land  slide  report. 

Zoning  --  Planning  Commission. 

Easier  methods  to  find  a given  type  of  property.  Perhaps  computerize 
our  listings. 

The  elimination  of  real  estate  signs  on  property,  forcing  the  public 
to  seek  a realtor  to  find  a home. 

Financing  of  homes. 

Real  estate  exchanges,  financing,  construction,  land  lease,  and 
financing  for  construction  on  land  lease. 

City  planning  — freeways,  commercial  buildings,  schools,  etc. 

Proposed  freeways  and  location  of  same.  Building  trends. 

Owner-broker  relationship  (why  an  owner  should  employ  the  services  of 
a realtor). 

Research  into  the  area  of  how  we  can  keep  up  with  difficult  financing 
in  our  rapidly  changing  money  market. 

Financing. 

Exchanges  of  real  estate,  financial  exchanges  --  lenders'  attitudes, 
and  business  opportunities. 

Why  people  buy  through  owner  rather  than  through  a realtor. 

The  changing  real  estate  market  in  the  Valley.  Trends  --  past,  present, 
and  possible  future. 

How,  if  possible,  to  help  control  the  inflationary  spiral  of  land 
values  in  this  area*  How  to  educate  home  owners  to  be  realistic  about 
the  selling  price  they  place  on  their  property. 

Income  groups  and  where  they  live.  New  freeway  routes  in  the  Valley. 

Why  so  many  by  owner  signs  and  sales. 

FHA  and  Gl  loan  points.  This  constitutes  more  than  half  of  our  sales 
here  in  this  area. 
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Population  growth,  direction. 

Freeway  --  future  and  present  and  expansion.  City  Planning  --  future 
zoning,  etc.  Surveys  on  age  groups  and  where  they  live.  Surveys  on 
income  groups  and  where  they  live. 

More  professional  training  of  salesmen  before  going  on  the  street  to 
work. 

Needs  of  the  Valley  and  programs  that  will  influence  development  of 
our  industrial  acreage. 

Planning  for  projected  future  growth  regarding  zoning,  etc. 

Commercial  vacancy  percentage  in  area.  Stores  and  office  buildings. 
Convalescent  type  hospitals. 

Financing. 

Real  estate  financing  in  the  Valley. 

Subdivision  planning  and  its  effect  on  the  surrounding  community. 
Locating  the  real  estate  office. 

To  take  away  the  fear  of  John  Q.  pertaining  to  the  realtor. 

Cooperation  among  realtors,  zoning  regulations,  exchanges,  and  listings 
at  the  right  price. 

Lot  values  --  south  of  the  boulevard  Studio  City  and  Sherman  Oaks. 
Changes  of  zoning  in  the  Van  Nuys  area  including  Building  Code. 

Zoning. 

Taxes  and  appraisals  on  real  estate  property  plus  true  market  values. 
Street  improvements.  Traffic  patterns. 

Estate  planning. 

I have  talked  to  several  persons  recently  who  are  taking  real  estate 
courses  and  they  informed  me  they  sold  their  home  "by  owner."  Another 
contact  recently,  a consulting  engineer,  told  me  recently  he  is  taking 
courses  at  UCLA  so  he  can  sell  his  commercial  property.  Is  our  license 
fee  being  used  to  best  advantage  along  these  lines? 

The  position  or  routes  of  future  freeways,  or  changes  in  primary  and 
secondary  streets.  It's  hard  to  tell  your  customer  you  don't  know 
where  the  route  is  to  be. 

Education  of  the  public  for  the  complete  need  for  the  real  estate 
broker  or  salesman  for  their  sales. 

Better  transportation  (public). 

Equitable  taxation. 
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I would  like  some  of  the  money  for  education  to  go  to  condensed  courses 
for  busy  people  to  comply  with  realty  board  requirements.  I feel  ex- 
perienced people  should  not  be  forced  into  long,  drawn  out  elementary 
courses  at  a big  outlay  of  time  and  expense. 

Reason  for  so  many  FSBO. 

Getting  buyers.  Getting  listings. 

Conflicts  betwesen  realtors  v.s.  non-realtors  regarding  protecting  the 
public  against  predatory  practices. 

Setting  prices  on  listings,  training  salesmesn. 

Raise  license  fees  to  $500  to  brokers  and  $300  to  salesmen  and  use 
"extra"  money  for  realty  college  courses  dealing  with  income  tax, 
etc. 

Appraisal  and  evaluation. 

Planning  and  zoning,  business  opportunity,  exchange  and  taxation, 
and  property  management. 

Research  in  actual  vacancy  factors  in  multiple  dwellings  in  all  areas. 
Also,  in  office  buildings. 

Research  into  possible  future.  Development  of  high-rise  areas. 
Population  growth. 

Creating  more  professional  ism  for  the  real  estate  image. 

Real  estate  taxes. 

Value  range  by  geographic  or  census  area.  Population  demand  — 

(1)  economic  level,  (2)  architectural  style,  and  (3)  multiple  v.s. 
single  fami ly. 

Land  use  and  zoning.  Land  obsolescence. 

Central  and  west  Valley. 

How  to  improve  the  public  image  of  the  real  estate  brokers.  Better 
testing  procedures  and  enforcement  of  regulations.  Education  of 
real  estate  people  in  social  responsibility.  Good  statistical  data 
on  sales  and  trends. 

Research  of  savings  and  loan  policies.  Why  are  they  so  unstable? 

Why  are  commitments  not  backed  up  much  of  the  time?  This  should 
also  extend  to  loan  brokers  and  other  lenders.  We  depend  on  these 
people  and  their  loan  commitments. 

Appraising  and  exchanges. 

Zoning,  urban  renewal,  and  professionalism. 
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Real  estate  salesman  selection,  zoning,,  and  spot  zoning. 

Turnover  rates  of  single  family  residences  in  each  community.  Which 
economic  indicators  parallel  the  "ups  and  downs"  (cyclical  fluctua- 
tions) of  the  residential  and  income  property  sales  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley?  Where  do  the  buyers  for  single  family  homes  come 
from? 

Client  motivation  — what  makes  a client  choose  "XYZ''  company? 

Client  producing  advertising  — what  do  and  don't  clients  like? 

Client  attitudes  — what  is  it  and  how  can  we  enhance  it? 

Vacancy  factors  pertaining  to  multiple  units.  Zoning,  financing, 
packaging  and  developing,  selling  and  syndicating  real  estate  invest- 
ment property. 

More  available  research  information  regarding  the  buying  motives ^of 
today's  real  estate  customer.  What  effect  has  the  increase  in  financing 
rates  had  on  today's  market? 

I believe  that  a study  should  be  made  to  determine  the  general  feelings 
of  property  owners  who  are  residents  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  as  to 
the  desirability  of  eliminating  the  names  of  subdivisions  of  Los  Angeles 
(such  as  Van  Nuys,  Pacoima,  Sylmar,  Mission  Hills,  and  others  which  in 
reality  are  generally  U.  S.  Postal  Zones).  Also,  utilizing  a true^ 
elimination  of  the  twenty  or  more  so-called  Chambers  of  Commerce  will 
do  more  to  enhance  the  desirability  of  people  to  establish  homes, 
businesses,  and  industry  in  this  area.  It  is  further  believed  that 
the  constant  enmity  between  these  self-interested  Chambers  of  Commerce 
are  detrimental  to  good  systematic  developmental  planning  for  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  available  space  still  vacant,  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  streets  and  areas  rendered  less  acceptable  wherein  business 
and  property  values  have  declined  due  to  loss  of  vehicular  movement 
because  of  the  new  freeways  absorbing  these  vehicles.  Also,  the  con- 
struction of  freeways  effect  a barrier  to  previously  accessible  busi- 
ness areas.  It  is  believed  that  wel 1 -performed  study,  utilizing 
qualified  personnel  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
as  an  entity  and  Los  Angeles  as  a whole.  It  would  show  not  only  the 
desires  of  the  majority  of  our  inhabitants,  but,  if  properly  prepared, 
give  us  a scientific  basis  for  forecasting  population  shifts,  economic 
booms,  social,  cultural,  and  recreational  needs,  and  a more  scientific 
approach  to  demand  determination  for  buildings  and  space. 

How  the  small  office  can  compete  with  the  larger  offices'  full-page 
advertising. 


Zoning  procedures  and  the  reasons  for  the  decisions.  Freeway  studies 
and  how  they  affect  the  prices  of  the  homes.  How  lenders  get  away 
and  have  been  allowed  to  loan  in  the  manner  they  do  and  how  it  has 
hurt  the  real  estate  market. 

Income  units  --  as  investments.  Raw  land  --  as  investments.  Appraisal 
techniques  --  applicable  to  real  estate  salesmen. 


planning. 
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What  factors  are  peculiar  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley  in  determining 
the  fluctuation  in  sales  in  the  real  estate  market.  What  bearing  will 
these  factors  have  on  values  in  land  and  housing?  In  what  ways  can 
the  real  estate  profession  best  cooperate  with  business  and  industry 
to  encourage  greater  industrialization  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley? 

Net  population  increase  projections.  Conditions  and  per  cent  over- 
building in  single  and  multiple  family  residential.  Higher  qualifi- 
cations for  sales  people. 

Financing,  broker  (i.e.  salespeople),  pubi ic  relations,  and  combat  "for 
sale  by  owner." 

Sale  by  owners  and  lenders,  advising  them  how  to  sell,  and  also  why 
turnover  is  so  high. 
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COMMENTS  FROM  THE  RESEARCH  NEEDS  SURVEY 


COMMENTS 


Most  owners  do  not  know  the  technical  aspects  of  a real  estate  trans- 
action. Even  so,  they  will  risk  their  most  valuable  asset,  their 
home,  to  their  own  amateur  judgment  rather  than  trust  the  property 
sale  to  a broker.  If  we  knew  the  basic  causes,  we  might  correct 
them  and  thus  better  serve  the  public. 

Real  estate  as  it  is  being  regulated  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  is 
actually  a profession.  Yet  it  is  not  regarded  as  such  by  most  of 
the  public  or  the  press.  A lot  of  public  relations'  work  in  this 
area  is  still  needed. 

Above  findings  should  be  available  for  distribution  through  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Board  of  Realtors. 

Everyone  knows  of  someone  who  holds  a license,  much  income  is  lost  to 
full-time  salesmen  in  this  way.  License  should  be  cherished  and  given 
only  to  those  who  wish  to  make  a career. 

What  are  the  true  real  estate  needs  for  each  economic  strata? 

In  my  opinion  the  real  estate  industry  would  be  assisted  tremendously 
if  a thorough  research  was  made  as  to  law  suits  involving  the  real 
estate  broker  or  salesman  as  the  defendant.  This  research  would 
answer  the  following  questions  and  more: 

1.  What  percentage  of  these  suits  shows  that  the  de- 
fendant prevailed? 

2.  What  percentage  of  appeals  by  the  defendant  reversed 
the  lower  CTS  decision? 

3*  What  was  the  average  amount  of  recovery  by  plain- 
tiff? 

4.  Very  important  — In  what  percentage  of  these  suits 

was  the  defendant  found  liable 
for  nondisclosure  of  a fact  of 
which  he  was  not  aware? 

The  answers  to  the  above  questions,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
industry,  may  make  the  members  thereof  acutely  aware  of  their  fiduciary 
responsibilities,  thus  possibly  avoiding  hardship  for  the  truly  honest 
members  who,  without  intent,  may  become  liable  at  law. 

We  could  use  a study  on  savings  and  loan  practices,  payoffs,  points 
appraisals,  etc. 

Proper  servicing  of  contract  listings  and  honesty  in  arriving  at  sales 
price  will  upgrade  the  real  estate  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
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I feel  that  some  study  is  needed  regarding  property  taxes  and  the 
possibility  of  spreading  the  tax  load  to  the  apartment  dwellers  who 
use  the  facilities  (i.e.,  schools,  fire  department,  police  protection, 
etc.)  and  do  not  pay  for  these  services.  This  discourages  the  owner- 
ship of  real  estate  and  encourages  a migrant  temporary  apartment 
dweller  with  no  particular  interest  in  the  community. 

Real  estate  values  in  the  Valley  are  the  same  as  anywhere  else  — it 
depends  on  supply  and  demand.  Salesman  turnover  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  rapidly  expanding  and  salesmen  make  changes  in  pursuit 
of  greener  pastures.  As  areas  stabilize,  the  personnel  will  also 
follow  suit.  As  to  the  effect  of  multiple  listings  on  real  estate 
firms,  I feel  multiple  has  been  the  cause  of  the  successful  and 
ethical  practices  in  the  Valley.  I also  feel  that  the  sellers  have 
benefited  very  much  from  the  multiple. 

I think  brokers  could  help  each  other  in  meeting  and  discussing 
common  problems. 

More  information  should  be  given  each  saleaman  in  the  specific  art  of 
closing  the  sale!  We  have  too  many  part-time  people  who  don't  know 
how  to  list  or  sell,  and  they  are  a disadvantage  to  all  of  us. 

I have  recommended  as  a partial  cure:  Brokers'  renewal  license  fee 

to  $500,*  Salesman's  renewal  license  fee  to  be  $300.  *Allow  the 
salesman  to  obtain  a one-time,  one-year  original  for  $10« 

New  salesmen  should  be  apprised  of  what  is  expected  in  this  profession. 
The  long  hours,  sacrifice  of  many  personal  activities  are  not  all  gravy 
as  the  new  salesman  thinks. 

Study  to  develop  salary  plus  commission  plan  of  compensation  to  pro- 
vide reduced  turnover  and  better  security  and  better  management 
control,  etc.  is  definitely  needed  --  brokers  do  not  know  "management 
planning,"  etc. 

Also,  let's  get  the  educational  requirements  raised  as  a part  of  the 
salesman  and  broker  requirements. 

I've  marked  all  as  fine  intent  as  they  all  need  improvement;  however, 
the  use  of  part-time  salesmen  is  of  value  to  study  which  will  bring 
out,  I believe,  how  ineffective  part-time  workers  become.  They  cannot 
follow  up  after  a prospect  is  obtained,  as  they  have  another  job  which 
is  their  real  master. 

A further  study  would  be  helpful  re:  "feast  or  famine"  affect  of  sales 

and  cycles  suffered  (or  enjoyed)  by  all  salesmen  and  brokers.  Also, 
not  enough  available  mu1t^ple  board  figures  each  month,  helpful  but 
not  nearly  as  extensive  as  they  should  be. 

The  by  owner  advertisement  should  be  checked  for  sharp  practices. 

Using  of  non-profit  tax  exempt  institutions  for  private  gain. 

Will  we  ever  have  a stable  financing  market  in  the  Valley?  The 
lenders  are  far  too  vague  in  quoting  financing  to  brokers. 
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A comprehensive  questionnaire  seeking  realtor  and  salesmen's  opinions 
would  be  highly  enlightening,  such  as  advisability  of  lock  boxes, 
banish  part-timers,  etc. 

We  should  also  check  on  college  students  and  inquire  as  to  their 
thoughts,  good  or  bad,  on  real  estate  as  a career. 

Part-time  salesmen  shouid  be  regulated  as  to  the  minimum  amount  of 
time  allocated  weekly  to  the  profession  in  order  to  be  employed  by  a 
realtor.  Ethics  among  realtors  must  be  improved  for  a more  effective 
multiple  service. 

Work  must  be  done  in  areas  which  will  tend  to  stabilize  real  estate 
personnel  --  both  in  admission  to  the  profession  (i.e.,  personality) 
and  retention,  which  I feel  will  be  found  in  a program  of  training 
designed  to  best  organize  the  individual  approach. 

Major  issue  --  effect  of  licensing  laws  with  regard  to  four-year 
license  after  first  examination  without  adjustment  period  of  two 
years  as  before,  leaving  too  many  licenses  either  inactive  or  hanging 
on  real  estate  office  boards. 

Part-time  salesmen  do  more  harm  than  good  in  our  profession. 

The  greatest  need  in  real  estate  education  is  comprehensive,  but 
less  technical,  compact  courses  in  the  specialties  such  as  tax 
shelter,  trades,  resort  property,  etc.  The  working  type  of  educa- 
tion rather  than  the  educator's  long-range  approach. 

The  effect  door-to-door  solicitation  for  listings  has  on  the  profes- 
sional image  of  the  realtor.  In  my  opinion  this  should  be  added  to 
the  check  list.  Other  professions  do  not  follow  this  practice  (i.e., 
doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  etc.). 

Part-time  salesmen  are  not  equipped  to  keep  up  with  changing  financial 
conditions  like  zoning,  values,  etc.  They  should  be  barred  from  the 
business  as  much  as  possible.  I would  be  very  interested,  also, 
whether  or  not  owners  by  sale  are  "clean"  — if  they  sell  for  the 
same  price  as  those  sold  by  realtors.  How  many  of  thern  close  — how 
many  people  end  up  losing  money  from  taking  too  much  time  to  try  and 
sell  it  themselves  and  then  sell  through  a broker  for  less  than  they 
might  have  been  able  to  if  they  now  had  more  time? 

All  are  valuable  subjects. 

I think  licensing  should  be  stiffened  up  even  more  than  recently  done. 
Also,  license  fees  should  go  up  at  least  100%. 

As  a realtor,  I feel  that  a training  program  will  enhance  the  real 
estate  program  in  the  Valley  --  may  I add  throughout  the  country. 
Therefore,  I feel  the  program  is  necessary. 

Real  estate  salesmen  continued  education  after  gaining  license  either 
in  office  or  additional  aids. 
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I would  like  to  suggest  that  a "Real  Estate  Sales  Education  Program," 
evening  sessions,  be  initiated  for  the  new  salesman.  If  the  new  sales- 
man could  get  sales  training  prior  to  leaving  the  security  of  a salaried 
job,  he  would  not  have  to  seek  part-time  employment  for  sales  experience 
and  realtors  would  not  feel  obligated  to  employ  the  beginner  on  a part- 
time  basis.  Should  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Board  of  Realtors  have  funds 
available,  I would  like  to  suggest  that  they  sponsor  a free  program 
allowing  licensees,  sponsored  by  a realtor,  to  subscribe  to  such  a 
program.  This  would  help  to  eliminate  the  high  cost  of  training  through 
one  broker.  Also,  it  would  definitely  upgrade  the  profession.  If 
interest  is  generated  with  this  idea,  I would  be  happy  to  discuss  the 
accomplishment  of  this  idea  at  greater  length. 

All  of  the  educational  efforts  to  upgrade  the  real  estate  profession 
are  valuable  but  everyone  cannot  attend  all  of  them.  The  class  on 
Zoning  in  the  adult  division  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  system 
is  now  being  conducted  at  Van  Nuys  High  School.  It  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  in  my  opinion,  a good  example  of  what  all  of  us  need. 

I would  like  to  see  the  fees  for  real  estate  salesmen  raised  to  $250 
(every  four  years)  and  brokers  $500  (every  four  years).  Also,  every 
salesman  and  broker  to  attend  so  many  "unit"  hours  of  educational 
schooling  regarding  real  estate  per  year. 

Use  of  part-time  salesmen  should  be  eliminated  — cannot  function 
efficiently  on  part-time  basis.  This  reflects  adversely  upon  the 
entire  profession  because  of  hap-hazard  approach  of  salesmen  on 
part-time  basis. 

Salesmen  and  broker  needs  to  be  taught  the  need  of  research  and 
stick-to-i t-tive-ness. 

Have  all  realtors  know  income  tax  basic  answers  in  regard  to  selling 
real  estate. 

All  very  good. 

All  subject  areas  could  use  a study  in  depth. 

The  ethics  of  everyone  in  the  business  should  be  upgraded;  either 
they  are  not  aware  of  them  or  they  have  not  studied  them.  Before  any- 
one who  aspires  to  become  a part  of  this  business,  he  should  be  made 
to  pass  a test  on  this  subject. 

Are  repeated  sales  of  homes  plus  commission  payments  to  brokers 
pricing  homes  out  of  the  buyer's  reach?  Ill  will  of  many  for  sale 
by  owners. 

New  sales  people  should  have  salesmanship  training  before  they  decide 
to  enter  real  estate  business.  This  is  the  area  where  I believe  they 
fall  down. 

There  seems  to  be  a definite  need  to  familiarize  the  broker  and  sales- 
man for  servicing  the  seller  as  promised  and  when  promises  are  made 
verbally,  the  degree  of  responsibility. 
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Broker“Sa1esman  relationship  should  be  improved,  generally. 

Property  tax  ““  one  simple  form  (example,  2^  of  sell  price). 

Political  influence  in  acquiring  zoning  changes. 

Some  worthwhile  Valley^wide  arrangement  should  be  considered  to  permit 
a longevity  program  to  induce  the  salesmen  to  remain  in  an  office. 

The  use  of  part-time  salesmen  should  stop.  The  need  for  higher, 
ethical  standards.  Real  estate  schools  like  Anthonys  and  Lumbleau 
should  not  be  open  to  public  but  for  people  o.k.'d  by  a realtor. 

That  there  be  no  more  part-time  salesmen.  Real  estate  schools  should 
not  permit  the  general  public  to  go  without  being  o.k.'d  by  a realtor. 

Once  this  research  has  been  accomplished,  the  results  should  be  dis- 
seminated to  all  licensees  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Taxation  in  relation  to  large  sales.  The  lack  of  knowledge  in  this 
area  is  great  and  embarrassing  to  the  broker. 

"Part-time"  salespeople  are  not  adding  to  the  profession. 

For  sale  by  owners  should  be  discouraged  by  realtor  board  advertising 
to  inform  buyers  of  the. pi tfal 1 s and  even  have  the  for  sale  by  owner 
pay  a fee  to  se 1 1 on  his  own . 

There  are  too  many  unprofessional  salespeople  in  the  field. 
licensed  real  estate  schools  accept  persons  sponsored  by  brokers  ONLY. 

I think  the  license  fees  should  be  raised  even  further.  I think  part- 
time  people  should  be  thrown  out.  "All  or  nothing." 

The  basic  problem  is  not  "sale  by  owner"  but  getting  the  proper  people 
into  our  profession. 

I believe  there  should  be  more  cooperation  between  the  Valley  salesmen 
and  between  brokers  and  salesmen. 

The  biggest  problem  is  training  and  part-time  help  is  bad  because  of 
lack  of  knowledge  and  confidence  on  the  part-time  person.  Often  times 
unknowingly  harms  the  people  and  creates  a bad  image  of  the  business. 

More  on  taxation  courses. 

Program  should  definitely  stress  upgrading  of  existing  licensees, 
not  expanding  number  of  licensees. 

Better  hiring  practices  would  upgrade  the  real  estate  broker's  image 
to  the  publ ic. 

The  part-time  salesman  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  confronting 
the  small  real  estate  office  today  and  should  be  eliminated  to  keep 
them  in  business.  It  is  cut  too  thin. 
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It  might  be  advisable  to  study  the  feasibility  of  composing  a recog- 
nized broker-salesman'  s contract  and  a policy  book  which  might  have 
general  acceptance.  A standardization  of  commission  spl its  and  work- 
ing rules  might  have  a beneficial  effect  in  eliminating  some  of  the 
pirating  of  sales  personnel. 

A study  to  determine  a mutually  beneficial  contract  between  the  employ- 
ing broker  and  iiis  salesmen,  considering  not  only  the  legal  and  economic 
values  but  valuation  to  the  general  public,  and  further  enhancement  of 
a recognized  Board  of  Realtors  being  considered  and  recognized  as  "pro- 
fessionals" in  the  field  of  real  estate. 

Regarding  home  sales  — owners  through  the  benefit  of  inexpensive 
schooling  have  entered  into  the  home-sel 1 ing  field. 

please  make  these  studies  practical  and  not  for  the  use  of  academicians. 

Some  of  the  above  suggestions  should  be  researched  by  individual  offices 
only  because  of  the  variables  of  the  market  (particularly  locale). 

Those  suggestions  which  will  contribute  information  on  a general  basis 
should  be  researched  thoroughly.  The  purpose  must  lean  toward  increased 
professionalism.  I believe  professionalism  begins  with  a limited 
selection  of  new  salespersons. 

I feel,  together  with  many  other  realtors,  that  the  time  is  long  past 
for  any  "part-timers"  to  be  employed  — not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  buying  public,  but  for  the  offices  who  are  earning  their  entire 
income  by  serving  the  public  efficiently  on  a full-time  basis.  I 
feel  this  should  come  from  the  "top"  — our  real  estate  department^ 
in  Sacramento  should  control  this  overwhelming  licensing  of  part-time. 
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The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  suggest  areas  of  learning  and 
principles  to  follow  in  building  good  nutritional  practices' in 
children.  The  significance  of  food  and  the  nutritional  needs  of 
children  are  discussed.  In  planning  a coordinated  nutrition  program, 
the  nutrition  education  should  be  integrated  with  subject  matter  in 
the  sciences,  biology,  chemistry,  general  science,  home  economics, 
health  education,  elementary  education,  food  services,  health 
service,  and  the  library.  Programs  are  suggested  for  O)  a sixth 
grade  nutrition  unit,  (2)  a senior  high  program,  (3)  a cooperative 
project,  in  which  high  school  students  taught  5 lessons  in  nutrition 
in  first  and  second  grade,  (4)  a total  school  project,  (5)  a 
cooperative  project  involving  a homemaking  teacher  and  a grade 
teacher,  and  (6;  a dietary  counseling  program  involving  homemaking 
teachers,  health  nutritionists,  and  community  resource  personnel  in 
Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the  resource  persons  available  to  help  a 
school  develop  a nutrition  education  program  are  home  economics 
teachers,  school  lunch  supervisors,  school  nurses,  health  teachers, 
librarians,  physicians,  members  of  the  parent-teacher  organization, 
dentists,  dietitians,  and  public  health,  food  service,  and 
extension  personnel.  Nutrition  education  resource  materials  are 
listed.  (MS) 
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THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  lEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION 

“Food  and  nutrition  play  a significant  role 
in  the  lives  of  all  people” 

Public  awareness  of  the  relationship  of  health  to  nutrition  has 
increased  during  the  last  decade.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done 
in  bringing  the  eating  habits  closer  to  the  patterns  indicated  by 
scientific  discoveries  in  the  field  of  nutrition  research.  The  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Education  Conference  of  1962  which  met  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  recognizing  this  need,  recommended  that  nutri- 
tion action  programs  be  initiated  at  all  levels  beginning  with  the 

pre-school  child.  ^ 

In  the  interest  of  implementing  the  recommendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Education  Conference  of  1962,  a State  committee 
with  representatives  from  health,  home  economics,  nursing  and 
school  food  service  was  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  in  Jan- 
uary, 1963,  to  develop  a publication  on  nutrition  education.  Special 
direction  was  given  to  the  committee  to  prepare  materials  which 
involved  more  than  just  the  classroom  instruction  in  nutrition. 

Realizing  the  school  has  a responsibility  for  coordinating  nutri- 
tion action  programs,  this  bulletin  is  designed  to  give  impetus  to 
individuals  or  groups  or  a combination  of  both  to  initiate  a creative 
and  challenging  program  to  improve  the  nutritional  status  of  all 
people.  * 

The  bulletin,  “Activating  a Nutrition  Education  Program  m 
Pennsylvania  Schools”  provides  the  concepts  needed  for  such  a 
program.  It  sv  ingests  ways  of  developing  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  basic  beliefs  of  people  concerned  with  meeting  human 
nutritional  needs. 


ACTIVATING  A NUTRITION  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOLS 
CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


The  school  is  the  agency  responsible  for  providing  a well- 
coordinated  nutrition  education  program.  The  school  curriculum 
is  strongly  influenced  by  the  sociological,  scientific,  techno- 
logical and  economic  changes  in  society.  As  a result  of  these 
changes,  the  inclusion  of  nutrition  education  as  an  integrated 
part  of  the  school  program  is  recommended. 

At  the  pre-school  age  level,  the  family  exerts  the  most  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  development  of  the  child *s  food  habits.  Mien 
he  enters  school,  classroom  teachers,  health  and  food  service 
personnel  and  other  children  become  additional  factors  influencing 
his  eating  habits.  By  teaching  the  basic  elements  of  nutrition 
and  establishing  goals  of  optimum  health,  it  is  believed  that  many 
of  the  food  habits  established  in  these  years  would  carry  over 
into  adult  life. 

A continuing  program  in  health  and  nutrition  education  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  junior  and  senior  high  school.  To  achieve 
this  goal  it  is  necessary  that  nutrition  education  and  all  other 
disciplines  be  carefully  coordinated  with  the  food  service 
program  as  a laboratory. 

Parents,  teachers,  specialists  and  students  are  members  of  a 
team  concerned  with  developing  children *s  physical,  mental  and 
emotional  well-being.  Concerted  effort  such  as  this  requires 
guidance.  To  clarify  thinking  and  to  provide  direction  to  the 
nutrition  education  program  the  following  basic  beliefs  are 
offered. 

. Food  and  nutrition  play  a significant  role  in  the  lives  of 
all  people.  In  addition  to  promoting  physical  well-being, 
food  has  cultural,  physiological,  and  esthetic  values. 

. Every  individual  needs  to  understand  what  food  does  for  the 
body  and  how  to  select  it  in  order  to  achieve  optimum  health. 

. Food  habits  established  in  early  years  are  likely  to  persist. 

. Nutrition  education  has  a positive  influence  on  the  establishment 
of  good  food  habits  of  children  which  can  carry  over  into  the  home. 


• The  school  has  a responsibility  for  providing  a coordinated 
instructional  program  in  nutrition  education^  built  upon 
sequence  and  related  to  the  maturity  level  of  the  child. 

• Nutrition  education  can  be  included  in  a number  of  curriculum 
areas  and  the  school  food  service  program  can  provide  the 
practical  application. 

• The  school  food  service  program  has  the  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  children  by  pro- 
viding attractive^  nutritionally  adequate  meals. 

. The  chief  school  administrator  has  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide and  support  nutrition  education  and  quality  food  service 
at  all  levels  by  using  school  and  community  resources. 

Purpose  of  the  Bulletin 

In  accordance  with  the  philosoi^  and  basic  beliefs  inherent  in 
the  food  service  and  nutrition  education  program^  this  bulletin  attempts 
to  suggest  areas  of  learning  as  well  as  guiding  principles  that  can  be 
gainfully  explored.  It  offers  major  divisions  such  as: 

Food  - it*s  significance  in  our  lives 

Nutritional  Needs  of  Children 

A Coordinated  Nutrition  Education  Program 

Programs  in  Action 

Resource  Materials 
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CHAPTBR  n 


THE  SIGNIFICAHGB  OF  FOOD 


Food  habits  rosult  froni  the  interaction  of  physiologies  psycho- 
logies eultcrals  and  eeononie  factors*  They  derelop  fron  earliest 
infancy  and  haTs  well-established  foimdatiou  before  the  child  enters 
school*  During  school  yearss  the  habits  nay  be  modified  in  direction 
or  giTsn  greater  breadth  by  the  eonbined  inAuenees  of  the  honss  schools 
and  eoMu^ty* 

The  full  benefits  of  good  food  habits  extend  throu^out  life  and 
constitute  a aajor  environmental  influence  upon  the  achievenents  of  that 
life*  Poor  food  habits  may  have  a deleterious  effect  on  health  during 
the  growing  years*  More  often  the  faulty  practices  in  nutrition  do  not 
become  fully  manifest  until  later  in  life*  Unfortunatelys  the  habits 
developed  early  in  life  are  modified  with  great  difficulty  in  later 
years*  It  is,  thereforos  insuabent  upon  the  home  and  school  to  effect 
the  development  of  desirable  food  habits  during  the  pre-school  and 
school  years* 

Fbysiologie  mechaniams  regulate  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thus 
stinolate  the  individual  to  eat*  Hunger  does  not  control  the  amount  of 
food  eatens  howevers  since  hunger  contractions  cease  when  eating  begins* 

Appetite  nay  often  accompany  hunger;  it  may  also  be  present  without 
hunger* 

Bach  of  the  senses  plays  an  important  role  in  the  acceptance  of 
food*  First  of  all^  odors  of  familiar  and  well-liked  foods  create 
pleasurable  feelings  and  the  desire  to  eat*  On  the  other  hand»  cooking 
odors  of  disliked  foods»  or  other  disagreeable  odors^  as  in  poorly 
ventilated  rooms»  may  interfere  with  the  intake  of  food*  The  eye*  like- 
wise* aids  or  hirers  the  intake  of  food*  Ihich  can  be  said  for  a tastefully 
appointed  table  or  cafeteria  line*  and  for  colorful  food  attractively 
served  in  suitable  sise  porti<ms*  Children  are  sensitive  to  colors*  the 
shapes*  and  the  separation  of  foods  on  the  plate*  In  a school  lunchroom 
a i^ven  sise  of  portion  appears  to  be  huge  to  the  eight  year  old*  but  much 
too  to  the  sixteen  year  old*  Children  are  attuned  to  the  inmaculate 

grooming  and  gracious  attentions  of  the  food  service  personnel* 

Food  which  smells  good  and  which  looks  good  enou^  to  eat  must  also 
stand  the  tests  of  touch  and  taste*  Teaqperature  of  food  is  ii^rtant* 
but  very  young  children  prefer  lukewarm  to  very  hot  foods  and  are  likely 
to  allow  ice  cream  to  melt  a little  before  eating  it*  Many  adjectives 
can  be  used  to  describe  the  "mouth  feel"  of  foods;  for  exuaple*  soft* 
cheuy*  wooth*  crisp*  velvety*  or  lu^py*  stringy*  tough*  grainy*  sugary* 


Taste  sensations  result  from  the  stimlation  of  the  taste  bods 
on  the  tongue^  but  are  also  conditioned  bgr  the  sense  of  ssell*  For 
exBmi^e>  foods  seen  to  be  aneh  less  flavorful  when  the  nose  is 
obstructed  as  with  a cold*  Flavors  are  combinations  of  the  four  taste 
modalities— sweety  sour>  salt>  and  bitter*  Some  persons  have  mangr 
more  taste  buds  than  others  and  are  more  highly  sensitive  to  variations 
in  flavor*  A given  food  may  be  too  salty  for  some>  just  right  for 
others^  and  not  salty  enough  for  still  others*  Some  people  prefer 
verj  sweet  foods>  while  others  do  not  especially  care  for  thmi* 

Young  children  have  many  more  taste  buds  than  older  people^  and 
hence  they  usually  dislike  hi^ly  flavored  foods*  Only  gradually  do 
th^  develop  a liking  for  strongly  flavored  vegetables  and  strong  spices* 

If  they  are  forced  to  eat  such  food  in  early  years>  the  dislike  may  well 
be  carried  into  adult  life* 

On  a physiologic  basis  alone  it  should  be  clearly  evident  that 
considerable  variations  in  food  acceptance  night  be  esqpected  because 
each  person  is  highly  individual  in  the  acuity  of  his  senses*  Moreover^ 
the  senses  can  be  developed  so  that  the  individual  finds  enjoyment  in 
a wide  variety  of  food  esqperiences  and  becomes  disexdiBinati^  in  his 
choices* 

Food  has  many  meanings  to  people*  Early  in  life  the  infant  learns 
to  associate  feeding  with  waxuth  a^  being  held*  KLlk  is  thus  often 
referred  to  as  a security  food*  People  eat  to  satisfy  their  emotional 
problems;  students  who  find  release  in  visiting  a sandwich  shop  after 
an  exudnation;  a boy  or  girl  who  finds  it  dif^cult  to  make  friends 
may  eat  to  the  point  of  obesity;  a pupil  failing  in  school  nay  eat 
snacks  of  poor  quality  to  excess^  idiile  another  failing  pupil  nay  eat 
very  little;  a grievi^  person  finds  comfort  through  the  ingestion  of 
food;  and  so  on*  Marked  deviations  in  food  intake  may  sometimes  provide 
a clue  to  difficulties  an  individual  is  eiqperieneing* 

Foods  acquire  status  or  prestige  value*  Expensive  foods>  or  those 
difficult  to  prepare^  or  exotic  foods  from  other  lands  represent  status 
in  entertaining— for  example^  lobster^  caviar^  vintage  wines>  breads 
home  baked  with  hand  ground  flour>  and  so  on*  Prestige  values  are  not 
constant^  for  the  so-called  status  food  for  one  group  is  not  so  for 
another*  The  teen-ager  looks  upon  pisaa  and  hoagies  as  status  foods>  but 
uses  another  set  of  values  when  he  takes  his  girl  to  dinner  in  a restaurant* 

Some  foods  are  associated  with  self-denial  whether  in  terms  of 
religious  fasts  or  the  requirements  of  a given  diet— for  example^  reducing* 
Fieh>  skim  milk^  and  unsweetened  foods  may  be  in  this  category*  Because 
adults  often  place  such  values  on  foods^  children  too  learn  to  spurn  them* 


Beonofoleallj  depirlTed  people  of  neeeeeitj  liMlt  their  food  to 
a relatlTely  imiiber  of  ehoieee#  The  child  from  each  an  enTlron- 
■ent  nagr  be  orendielned  bj  the  anoh  eider  variety  of  food  offered  hiB 
in  the  school  cafeteria,  but  giren  guidance  he  ie  usually  quite 
anenable  to  the  broadening  of  hie  food  acceptance*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  econoBically  priidleged  nay  hare  been  eaqsoeed  to  a wide  variety 
of  foods*  Some  of  the  latter  hare  not  dereloped  discipline  in  the 
eiee  choice  of  foods,  and  resist  the  acceptance  of  a n^ritionally 
adequate  meal*  Poor  nutrition  is  not  confined  to  either  the  culturally 
deprived  or  the  pampered  child* 

Almost  any  coamnnity  and  the  school  within  that  canmnnity  has  a 
rich  cultural  heritage  which  can  be  used  to  enrich  the  food  experiences 
of  the  child*  Throu^out  histozy,  the  sharing  of  food  has  been  the  way 
to  show  friendship  and  concern  for  others*  Ih  most  cultures  it  is  a 
social  affront  for  a guest  to  refuse  to  eat  food  offered  to  him*  The 
understanding  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  can  be  greatly  fostered 
throu^  a study  of  the  food  resources,  the  favorite  dishes,  and  the 
meal  customs  of  various  cultural  groups*  Too  often  a child  who  cones 
from  another  ethnic  group  is  made  to  feel  by  his  peers  that  the  foods 
to  which  he  is  aecustoned  are  in  some  way  i^erior  to  those  of  his  class* 
mates* 

suMDaryt  Each  individual  has  unique  food  habits  and  needs  Just 
as  he  is  unique  in  other  aspects  of  his  pb^ical,  intellectual,  and 
emotional  life*  RLs  education  in  the  api^eation  of  the  prinei|les  of 
food  selection  for  physical  growth  and  development  is  basic  to  his 
achievement  of  full  intellectual  and  emotional  growth*  To  that  end 
the  parent,  the  school  administrator,  the  cafeteria  manager,  the  teacher- 
physical,  science,  art,  social  studies,  health— may  well  direct  their 
efforts* 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  NUTRITION  NEEDS  OF  CHILDREN 


A«  Defining  the  Needs 

Nutrition  is  the  science  of  foods  and  their  relation  to  health* 

It  includes  consideration  of  both  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  sub- 
stances ^ihich  nan  obtains  from  food  to  maintain  good  health*  There 
are  at  the  present  time  over  40  nutrients  known  to  be  required  bgr  the 
human  body  for  nozmal  growth  and  function*  The  nutrients  must  be 
supplied  in  the  proper  quantities^  and  the  quantities  required  vary  with 
age^  sex^  activity^  environment^  and  |d:)ysical  condition  of  each  individual* 

Estimates  of  the  nutrient  intakes  which  would  be  adequate  to 
maintain  good  health  for  children  living  in  the  United  States  have  been 
developed!^  These  are  known  as  the  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances* 

These  recommendations  were  first  published  in  1943  and  thqy  are  revised 
periodically  as  new  knowledge  has  developed*  The  allowances  are  not  the 
minimum  levels  of  intake  required  to  prevent  signs  of  nutritional  defi- 
ciency* Individuals^  even  those  of  similar  age,  differ  in  their  basic 
requirements  for  a specific  nutrient.  The  recommended  allowances  are 
set  high  enou^  that  thqy  take  into  account  those  who  have  needs  greater 
than  average  and  thus  substantially  cover  the  needs  of  all  healthy  persons 
and  provide  a margin  of  safety  as  well*  The  allowances  are  meant  to  be 
used  as  goals  for  planning  food  supplies  and  for  interpreting  the  food 
consumption  of  groups* 

Recommended  allowances  have  been  established  for  calories^  protein^ 
calcium^  iron^  vitamin  A,  thlandne^  riboflavin^  niacin^  ascorbic  acid^  and 
vitamin  D.  Qwuititative  allowances  have  not  been  recommended  for  carbo- 
hydrate^ fat^  water^  sodium^  potassium^  phosphoxus^  magnesium^  copper^ 

Bi2>  pantothenic  acid^  biotin^  vitamin  and  vitamin  K.  This  is  in  part 
because  requirements  for  some  of  these  are  not  known  and  in  part  because 
dietary  deficiencies  are  unlikely  to  occur*  More  to  the  pointy  a diet 
of  ordinary  foods  which  meets  the  recommended  allowances  for  the  specified 
nutrients  will  contain  sufficient  quantities  of  the  others* 

The  recommendations  for  calorie  levels  differ  in  one  important  respect 
from  those  for  the  other  nutrients  in  that  margins  above  minimum  needs  are 
not  recommended*  Recommendations  for  boys  and  girls  by  age  are  presented 
in  Figure  1.  The  energy  required  by  the  body  is  dependent  upon  many  factors* 
Energy  is  needed  for  basal  metabolism^  i.e*  for  the  maintenance  of  body 
temperature  and  processes  such  as  the  heart  beat  idiich  are  not  under 


^Recommended  Dietary  Allowances^  publication  1146^  National  Acadeny  of 
Sciences^  National  Research  Council^  Washington^  D.  C,,  1964. 


voluntary  control*  The  basal  requireu.  "*  - per  unit  of  body  weight  are 
highest  in  infancy  and  gradually  decline  wfith  age.  By  the  time  adulthood 
is  reached^  the  basal  energy  needs  for  wcmen  are  about  eight  percent  less 
than  for  men.  Calorie  needs  are  also  dependent  upon  the  total  lean  body 
mass  of  the  individioal.  Until  about  the  age  of  nine,  boys  and  girls  have 
similar  calorie  needs;  after  that  time,  growth  rates  separate  them*  The 
major  factor  determining  calorie  needs  is,  however,  physical  activity. 
Youngsters  vdio  are  physically  active  require  higher  levels  of  energy 
intake  than  those  idio  are  inactive.  Thus  the  recommended  allowance  for 
calories  for  a boy  of  twelve  weighing  98  poimds  is  3000  per  day  (See 
Figure  1),  but  John  tAio  wei^s  110  pounds  and  who  plays  baseball  every 
evening  will  need  to  consume  more  calories  and  Joe  who  sits  on  the  curb 
ivatching  will  need  to  consume  less.  Current  evidence  indicates  that 
the  active  individual  is  more  likely  to  adjust  his  calorie  intake  to 
energy  esqsenditure  than  the  inactive  individual.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  weight  control  has  two  parameters,  calories  consumed  and  calories 
e^qpended.  The  allowance  for  calories  for  the  individual  child  must  be 
derived  from  observation  of  his  growth,  activity,  and  body  fatness. 
Therefore,  body  weight  is  a useful  measure  of  the  caloric  adequacy  of 
the  diet. 

Calories  in  the  diet  are  derived  from  carbohydrate,  fat,  and  pro- 
tein. Protein  has  another  important  function.  It*^  is  necessary  as  a 
source  of  nitrogen  and  amino  acids  utilized  for  the  synthesis  of  body 
proteins  and  other  nitrogen-containing  compounds.  Proteins  differ 
qualitatively.  They  are  composed  of  varying  proportions  of  amino  acids. 
More  than  20  amino  acids  have  been  found  to  be  physiologically  active. 

Some  can  be  synthesized  in  adequate  amounts  from  other  nitrogen  con- 
taining compounds;  at  least  eight  cannot  and  they  must  be  supplied  by 
food  sources.  The  quality  of  a protein  is  deteimined  by  its  supply  of 
these  S amino  acids.  Proteins  from  animal  soiarces  are  generally  of  high 
quality.  The  recommended  allowance  for  protein  for  children  approxi- 
mates 10  percent  of  the  calories,  of  which  i to  g the  protein  should  be 
high  quality.  Thus  the  child  consuming  2500  calories  should  be  getting 
250  calories  as  protein.  Since  there  are  4 calories  per  gram  of  protein, 
his  diet  should  contain  63  grams.  When  these  conditions  are  met,  th»> 
recommendations  provide  about  twice  the  minimal  need  for  an  average  child. 
A general  estimate  based  on  body  wei^t  would  be  1:^;  to  Ig  grams  of  protein 
per  kilogram  of  body  weight. 

Of  the  minerals,  calcium  is  the  most  abundant  in  the  body.  The 
infant  *s  body  is  about  0.8^  calcium  and  the  adult  *s,  1.5  to  The 
requirements  for  skeletal  growth  for  children  from  the  age  of  one  to 
nine  will  be  met  by  diets  containing  0.8  grams  of  calcium;  for  those 
from  age  nine  to  twelve,  1.1  grams.  For  boys  between  the  ages  of  12  to 
18  the  recommended  level  is  1.4  grams;  and  for  girls,  1.3  grams.  These 
recommendations  are  usually  translated  into  terms  of  milk  because  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  the  amounts  of  calcium  recommended  unless  milk 
is  included  in  the  diet.  The  diet  containing  the  recommended  levels  of 
protein  and  calcium  is  likely  to  contain  enough  of  the  phosphorus  needed 
for  skeletal  growth  as  well.  Therefore,  allowances  for  phosphorus  are 
not  specified. 
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CALORIES  PER  DAY 


Weighty  Lbs. 
Boys 
Girls 


53  72  93  134 

53  72  103  117 


154 

12S 


Figure  1.  Calorie  allowances  for  boys  and  girls  by  age  based  on 
the  Recommended  Daily  Dietary  Allowances^  National 
Research  Council  Publication  1146.  These  allowances 
must  be  adjusted  for  differences  in  body  size. 
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Iron  is  an  eaaantlal  eonatitnant  of  haaoglobin  and  aarfoa  import 
tant  funetiona  In  othar  an^jae  ajatana*  QuantitatlTalj  tha  aajor 
portion  of  total  bodjK  iron  la  found  in  tha  rad  blood  call*  Baccnnaiidad 
allonaneaa  for  ehlldran  6 to  9 jaara  of  aga  ara  12  ■ilUgrana;  for 
ehildran  frcai  12  to  18,  15  nUldgrana*  lha  raeoinandation  of  15  nllll* 
graoa  of  iron  for  ehildran  of  9 to  12  jaara  of  aga  raflaeta  a naad 
oceaaionad  hj  tha  growth  apart  at  thia  aga|  for  tha  oldar  ehildran, 
proTiaion  of  adaqoata  atoraa*  It  ahoold  ba  notad  that  onea  growth  ia 
obtainad,  tha  noraua  aala  nalntalna  iron  aqniiibrian  withoat  dif fleoltj. 
Tha  ncraal  fanala^  honarar,  nnat  raplaea  iron  loot  daring  nanaaa  and 
pragnanoj*  Tha  adolaaeant  girl  ia  volnarabla  to  iron  dafieianoj 
ba^anaa  at  tha  tijM  har  phjalologieal  naad  for  iron  ineraaaaa,  har 
diatarj  praetieaa  datariorata* 

Thianina  raqoirManta  vmrj  with  tha  ealoria  eontant  of  tha  diat« 

Tha  raeoonandad  allowanea  ia  0.4  nilllgraaa  par  1000  ealoriaa  and  not 
laaa  than  0*8  nilligrana  ahoold  tha  ealoria  intaka  ba  laaa  than  2000* 
RiboflaTin  and  niacin  allewancaa  ara  alao  eonputad  on  thia  baala  and 
tha  MOHMndationa  ara  for  0.6  nilligrani  riboflaTin  par  100  ealoriaa 
and  6.6  niacin  aqpiwalanta  par  100  ealoriaa.  A niaein  aqoiwalant  ia 
ona  ailligraa  of  niaein  or  60  idlligraaa  of  trjptophan,  an  aeid 
which  ean  ba  ecniartad  to  niaein  in  tha  bodj* 

Tha  raeoHMndad  allowaneaa  for  witaaiB  A ara  3500  I.  U.  for  ehildran 
agaa  6 to  9 jaara,  4500  I.  U.  for  ehildran  9 to  12  jaara,  and  5C0  I.  U. 
for  oldar  ehildran  and  adolta.  Miuj  ralatad  aobatancaa  hara  aitanin  A 
aetiaitsr.  Tha  allowaneaa  ara  baaad  on  tha  aaaraga  diat  in  which  ona* 
third  of  tha  aitanin  A aetiaitj  ia  proaidad  aa  tha  prafoinad  aitasin  and 
twD-thirda  aa  earotana. 

BaeoMModationa  for  diataiy  iiiUka  of  60  to  80  of  aaeorbie 

aeid  daily  for  ehildran  f^oa  6 to  18  jaara  of  aga  ara  baaad  on  obaar* 
watiena  that  althoogh  aneh  lowar  laaala  protaet  againat  aeorYj*,  tha 
hii^ar  larala  appaar  battar  for  optina  health  orar  a pariod  of  tijw. 

Tha  laat  notriant  apaeifiad  in  Hae«"*»*»*<^ad  Biatary  An<wfinea  is 
witanln  D,  idiioh  ia  aaaantial  for  ealeion  and  phoaphoma  ratantion. 

Vitanin  0 diffara  from  tha  othar  natrianta  diaouaaad  baeaoaa  it  can  ba 
obtainad  aithar  throogh  diatarj  aoorcaa  or  throogh  tha  aetiration  of 
7*-dahjdrocholaatarol  in  tha  akin  bj  oltrariolat  14^t.  Diatarj  naada 
diffar  with  tha  asgpoaora  to  aunlight.  A total  intaka  of  400  I.  0.  of 
Titaadn  D appaara  aof fieiant  for  naxlnmi  ealeion  ratantion  daring  tha 
aehool  jaara. 

A forthar  rafinanant  of  dafining  tha  natritional  naada  of  ehildran 
ia  tha  davalopnant  of  raeonnendad  pattama  of  food  intaka.  Thoa 
pattama  auoh  aa  tha  Baaie  Poor  or  tha  Frotaetiwa  Food  Gronpa  hate  bean 
aatabliahad  aa  gaidaa  for  tha  ineloaion  of  eartain  fooda  in  tha  diat  aa 
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nutrient  sources.  These  guides  provide  excellent  basis  upon  which  to 
build  a knowledge  of  foods  and  the  contributions  they  make  to  body 
needs.  Unfortunately^  these  guides  often  constitute  the  total  edu- 
cational program,  and  for  this  purpose,  they  are  inadequate. 

B.  Meeting  the  Needs 

Current  trends  in  nutrition  give  promise  of  an  ever-expanding 
knowledge  in  a variety  of  areas.  Although  man’s  interest  in  food  and 
well-being  is  ancient,  the  development  of  an  organized  body  of  know- 
ledge in  this  area  is  relatively  recent  and  rapidly  expanding.  One 
goal  for  the  nutrition  scientist  is  to  define  the  composition  of 
foods,  to  characterize  foodstuffs  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively 
and  the  development  of  new  analytical  techniques  have  made  it  possible 
to  detennine  more  precisely  the  components  of  foods.  Thus  the  protein 
content  of  a food  may  be  described  in  terms  of  the  quantities  of  the 
amino  acids;  the  carbohydrate  content,  in  terms  of  specific  monosaccharides 
and  disaccharides.  Another  area  of  study  is  the  determination  of  the 
functions  of  all  the  nutrients,  their  chemical  changes  within  the  body, 
and  the  relationships  between  them.  It  is  important  to  know  the^ 
biologicdlly  available  forms  of  nutrients,  thf  metabolically  active 
forms,  the  enzyme  systems  in  which  they  function,  their  djuraediate  pro- 
ducts, and  their  interdependence.  Water-soluble  vitamins  are  now  recognized 
to  function  as  co-enzymes  in  a variety  of  systems;  the  role  of  vit^n  A 
in  vision  has  been  elucidated  although  the  total  role  of  the  vitamin  in 
health  is  not  clearly  understood  as  yet;  and  current  work  with  fat- 
soluble  vitamins  suggests  that  they  have  important  roles  in  the  control 
of  metabolism.  The  nutrition  scientist  is  also  concerned  with  under- 
standing the  health  relationships  of  all  nutrients  at  different  levels 
of  intake  throughout  life.  The  most  important  development  in  this  area 
is  the  recognition  that  nutrient  needs  differ  not  only  from  person  to 
person  but  also  for  the  individual  depending  upon  physical  development, 
environment,  and  stress. 

The  educator  faces  the  task  of  interpreting  this  knowledge  to  his 
students  so  that  they  in  turn  may  put  it  into  practice.  In  the  Intro- 
duction it  was  noted  that  "Every  individual  needs  to  understand  what 
food  does  for  the  body  and  how  to  select  it  in  order  to  achieve  optimum 

health." 

Nutrition  needs  are  met  by  consuming  food.  Optimum  nutrition  may 
be  defined  as  the  selection  and  consumption  of  foods  of  the  q\iality  and 
quantity  needed  to  provide  the  appropriate  nutrients  for  optimum  health. 

The  individual  desirous  of  practicing  optimum  nutrition  must  be  aw^e 
of  the  body  requirements  for  specific  nutrients  and  the  factors  which 
affect  these  requirements.  In' addition,  he  must  know  from  what  combinations 
of  foods  he  can  obtain  idiat  he  needs,  and  further,  he  must  be  so  motivated 
that  these  are  the  foods  he  consumes. 
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InrolTenient  of  the  youngster  in  nutrition  throng  appeal!^  to 
hie  interest  in  hijuielf  is  an  approach  that  can  be  useful  to  ^ ages. 
Repeated  studies  hare  indicated  that  as  a group, 
thepoorest  diets.  Teen-age  girls  are  extremely  intererted  in  their 
appewmee  and  this  offers  a point  of  departure  for  projects  in  health 
2S!”herefore,  in  food  selection.  Weij^it  control  is  a topic  of  major 
interest  to  these  girls  hecause  of  their  interest  in  appearance. 

Dei^  control  is  a topic  of  major  interest  to  adults  concern^  abort 

these  girls  because  the  most  cosnon  form  of  malnutritiM  ^ 

country  today  in  both  teen-agers  and  adults  is  exces^TS 

The  i^cher  could  introduce  the  untt  hy  ^ * 

record  of  her  food  intake  for  a period  of  time,  ulth  appropwaw  ^ ^ 

isqihasis  giren  that  these  are  to  be  used  ^ 

and  are  not  to  be  turned  in  for  a g*^  good  or 

could  then  calculate  the  nutrient  content  of  their  diett, 

this  would  serre  two  purposest  it  wo»ad  d^«P  “ **y*?”*^  ^ 

varying  proportions  of  calories,  protein,  vitamins,  and  ninexsls 

ta^itSd  to  the  total  diet  by  different  foods,  and  the 

then  ce^mre  her  actual  intake  with  the  levels  reecamended  f w optlnnm 

nutritton  for  her.  The  student  could  then  see  itot  adjust^nts  to 

food  choice  could  iagrove  the  nutrient  quality  of  her  own 

of  physical  activity  could  be  kept  and  rested  to  **“  ^*?^ 

intake.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  suggestion  is  not  made  ttot  euch  a 

project  be  developed  for  over-weitfit  girls.  The  p^pow  ^ 

^cation  should  be  developed  for  the  halAts  an^ttltudes  for  a 

The  concept  of  weight  control  for  all,  not  the  re^tion  ^ 

for  a few,  Aould  be  the  objective.  The  purpose  is  to  tovolve  toe 

learner,  not  to  embarrass  her.  Concurrent  to  this  type 

the  aroungster  would  be  reminded  that  calories  are  not  ^ 

to  to^d^ved  from  foodstuffs  nor  are  they  toe  only  factor  to  consider 

irtim  ■>*^^**g  rood  soloetlons* 

Teen-age  boys  are  coneemsd  with  appearance  also  and  siadlar  projects 
could  be  dereloi^  for  them* 

How  does  the  School  Lonch  Mtoager  go  aboct 
limoh  for  35  cento?  Hfej  awst  a T^A  Iwch  i“^«de  J 
Can  the  claaa  plan  a acal  of  the  foods  they  would  like  for  35  cento? 

Does  the  ncal  oie^qply  the  nutrients  they  need?  Why  do  the  c^s  in  the 
lunfhrftflM  use  sucL  a little  bit  of  water  when  they  prepare  the  wege- 

tables  for  lunch? 

Questions,  answers,  projects,  acUnties  in 
lunchrooB,  and  the  hone  should  be  designed  and  coordiMted  to 
the  child  with  the  opportunity  and  the  notiTation  to  ^cm  why  food  is 
ii^rtant  to  bin  and  how  his  nutritional  needs  nay  be  net. 
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VIhat  determines  the  food  choices  a child  will  make?  Iilhat 
influences  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  child  so  that  he  i«ill 
be  able  to  make  the  right  food  choices?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  constitute  the  framework  upon  which  a coordinated  nutrition 
education  program  within  the  school  should  be  constructed* 

It  is  often  asserted  that  children  possess  an  innate  ability  to 
select  an  appropriate  diet*  The  evidence  most  often  presented  to 
support  this  view  is  based  on  the  observations  of  Clara  Davis  that 
infants  permitted  to  select  their  own  foods  for  periods  of  time  varying 
from  six  months  to  one  year  selected  diets  which  appeared  optimal  and 
that  the  quantities  of  foods  consumed  appeared  to  be  related  to  their 
needs *^  l^at  is  not  pointed  out^  however^  is  that  the  variety  of  foods 
from  idiich  these  children  were  permitted  to  choose  was  limited*  The 
children  were  offered  and  made  their  choices  between  meats^  cereals^ 
eggs^  milk>  fruits^  and  vegetables*  The  children  were  offered  a choice 
of  beets^  carrots^  peas^  turnips^  cauliflower^  cabbage^  or  spinach* 

The  child  was  not  offered  a choice  of  beets^  carrots^  or  a candy  bar* 

The  major  importance  of  food  physiologically  is  that  food  serves 
as  the  vehicle  through  vdiich  nutrients  are  obtained^  but  food  choice 
is  rarely  made  on  the  basis  of  its  nutrient  content  alone*  Palatibility^ 
appearance^  color>  odor,  cultural  patterns^  and  social  values  all 
influence  food  choice*  With  the  advent  of  modem  technology^  the 
varieties  of  foods  from  which  the  individual  may  select  his  diet  have 
increased  tremendously*  The  child  of  50  years  ago  received  an  orange 
as  a very  special  Christmas  treat*  Oranges  and  orange  juice  are  now 
available  to  children  12  months  of  the  year;  they  are  no  longer  a 
special  treat*  Orange  juice  must  compete  with  a variety  of  other  fruit 
juices^  beverage  preparation^  and  soda  pop  for  the  child's  attention. 

By  the  time  the  child  is  esiposed  to  a nutrition  educatim  program^ 
he  has  already  developed  food  selection  patterns  idiich  are  important  to 
him*  Some  of  these  patterns  will  be  good;  some  may  be  poor*  It  is 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  he  will  be  motivated  to  change  the  poor 
patterns  because  he  is  told  he  ought  to  do  so* 

When  a fourth  grade  youngster  was  asked  what  she  had  learned  about 
food  she  wrote^  "Food  is  a needed  thing*  Many  peo;de  are  in  need  of 
food*  We  could  not  live  without  food*  Tou  should  eat  foods  you  do  not 
like  because  they  are  good  for  you*  You  should  not  eat  much  candy* 

Bubble  gum  has  more  sugar  in  it  than  chewing  gum*"  When  pressed  a little 
further  she  stated^  "You  should  eat  a total  breakfast*"  Her  reply  to 
"What  & total  breakfast?"  was>  "I  don't  know*"  These  answers  suggest 


^Davis,  Clara  M*  "Self-Selection  of  Diet  in  Newly  Weaned  Infants*" 
Am*  J*  Dis*  Children^  2^  651>  1928* 
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that  the  nutrition  education  to  vfhich  this  child  has  thus  far  been 
e:qx)sed  has  had  little  or  no  impact  upon  her  food  choice.  She  has 
a rather  vague  idea  that  food  is  important  to  people  but  not 
specifically  to  her. 

She  does  not  view  nutrition  as  a positive  force.  These  answers 
are  unfortunately  characteristic  of  both  children  and  adults.  All 
too  often  nutrition  has  been  taught  in  terms  of  didactic  generalizations  - 
this  is  good  for  you  whether  you  enjoy  it  or  not,  this  is  bad  for  you 
and  you  should  not  eat  it  even  though  you  like  it.  Is  milk  alv/ays 
*good*  for  the  child?  Are  sweets  always  *bad*?  Each  foodstuff  con- 
tributes certain  nutrients  to  the  body  and  that  the  beneficial  or 
harmful  effects  can  only  be  judged  in  terras  of  the  total  food  intake 
in  relation  to  the  individual *s  needs. 

How  could  the  teacher  of  the  fourth  grade  girl  interest  that  child 
and  her  classmates  in  nutrition?  In  discussion  the  teacher  and  children 
could  develop  a menu  for  a child  like  themselves  vritiich  would  incorporate 
the  recommendations  in  their  health  book.  Thien  they  might  compare  idiat 
they  themselves  ate  over  a 24  hoxir  period  with  the  menu  they  planned. 

The  youngsters  could  then  discover  for  themselves  vjhere  their  own  food 
patterns  agreed  with  and  differed  from  the  menu  they  developed.  The 
skillful  teacher  could  direct  the  children  in  the  development  of  projects 
centered  about  food  choice. 

Food  practices  are  personal  and  should  be  respected.  There  is  no 
one  eating  pattern  which  is  **right.»‘  The  important  feature  of  a good 
breakfast  is  not  that  it  contains  1 egg,  2 slices  of  toast  with  butter, 
an  orange,  and  a glass  of  milk,  but  rather  that  it  supplies  energy, 
protein,  and  a proportion  of  the  total  nutrient  needs  for  the  day.  A 
breakfast  consisting  of  a tuna  fish  salad  sfindwich  and  cocoa  could 
filfill  this  purpose  as  well.  The  body  does  not  require  a serving  of 
citrus  fruit  or  juice  for  breakfast,  but  rather  a certain  quantity  of 
ascorbic  acid  some  time  during  the  day.  A helping  of  cabbage  salad  or 
broccoli,  could  supply  this  need.  Standard  meal  patterns  have  been 
developed  because  they  are  useful  devices  for  demonstrating  how  nutrient 
needs  might  be  met.  Adherence  to  a standard  pattern  is  not  a sine  qua 
non  of  good  nutrition.  The  quality  of  the  <diet  is  not  dependent  upon 
eati^  certain  individual  foods  in  large  amounts.  Body  needs  can  be 
furnished  by  combinations  of  well-chosen  varieties  of  foods. 

Projects  centering  about  the  foods  that  boys  and  girls  in  other 
countries  might  eat  could  be  developed  by  the  social  studies  teacher 
in  cooperation  with  school  lunch  personnel.  These  would  serve  to 
illustrate  that  there  are  many  different  dietary  pattems  by  which 
children  can  get  the  nutrients  they  need.  Such  units  mi^t  also  be 
helpful  as  a means  of  introducing  new  foods  to  the  children  or  of 
demonstrating  different  ways  in  which  a familiar  food  may  be  prepared. 
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C.  Responsibility  in  Meeting  the  Nutritional  Needs  of  Children 

The  nutritional  needs  of  children  have  been  defined  in  terms  of 
the  quantities  of  specific  nutrients  recommended  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  health.  These  needs  do  not  change  qualitatively  as  the  child 
matures,  but  they  do  change  quantitatively.  The  child  of  10  needs 
calories;  the  child  of  16  needs  calories.  The  number  of  calories  needed 
by  each,  however,  varies. 

Food  selection  is  basic  to  meeting  nutritional  needs.  Food  con- 
sumption is  the  means  through  which  nutrients  are  provided  for  body 
processes. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  educational  progr^  to  provide  the 
child  with  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  select  foods  of  the  quality 
and  quantity  appropriate  to  his  needs.  These  learning  experiences  should 
be  positive  and  should  permit  active  involvement  for  the  child. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  family  primarily  and  of  the  school 
at  lunch  time  to  feed  the  child. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  meeting  nutritional  needs  rests 
with  the  child  himself.  It  is  not  the  food  on  the  plate  which  his 
body  uses;  it  is  the  food  in  his  stomach. 
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CHAPTER  17 


A COORDINATED  NUTRITION  EDUCATION  PROGRAII 


A coordinated  nutrition  education  program  starts  \dth  the  child 
and  his  needs;  but  the  support  and  interest  of  the  administrator  is 
a vital  element  in  inaugurating  a school-wide  program  and  contributes 
greatly  to  its  success.  If  he  encourages  the  school  to  develop  such 
a program^  it  is  easier  to  secure  the  interest^  enthusiasm^  and  co- 
operation of  all  staff  members. 

VJhile  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  teaching  nutrition  education 
will  rest  with  classroom  teachers,  it  is  important  to  have  a key  person 
who  will  be  responsible  for  developing  and  coordinating  the  program. 

This  person  must  be  enthiisiastic  and  have  an  adequate  background  in 
nutrition  information.  He  should  be  able  to  work  with  teachers,  children, 
and  others  interested  in  developing  the  program.  A home  economics  teacher, 
a professional  school  food  service  director,  a science  or  health  teacher, 
the  school  nurse  or  the  school  physician  who  has  a keen  interest  in  such 
a program  could  serve  as  the  key  person. 

l^en  the  person  vtio  will  coordinate  the  program  has  been  selected, 
the  curriculum  areas  should  be  surveyed  to  determine  how  nutrition  edu- 
cation can  fit  into  the  various  curriculum  areas.  Some  of  the  subject 
matter  currently  being  taught  might  be  integrated  with  the  nutrition 
education  program  such  as: 

SCIENCES 

Ihe  mderstanding  of  today's  science  creates  an  improved 

food  pattern. 

BIOLOGY 

Correlation  of  plant  and  animal  growth  studies  in 

relation  to  foods  used. 

CHBMISTHY 

Chemical  composition  of  foods. 

Utilization  of  foods  by  the  body. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Conducts  surveys  of  eating  habits. 

Encourages  good  eating  habits. 
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HOKB  ECONOMICS 


fi^e-«mphasizes  nutritional  needs* 

Teaches  food  nutrients  and  their  contribution  to  the 
growth  and  developnient  of  the  body* 

Teaches  the  ultimate  benefits  of  good  nutrition 
Vitality 

Attractiveness  of  figure 
Attractiveness  of  skin^  nails^  heiir 
Introduces  a variety  of  foods  which  provide  the 
nutrients  needed* 

Helps  the  individual  to  overcome  poor  food  habits* 

Teaches  menu  planning  based  on  nutritional  adequacy* 
Develops  an  awareness  of  good  nutrition  by  presenting 
assembly  programs  and  bulletin  board  displays* 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Teaches  nutrition  and  physical  fitness* 

Develops  an  understanding  of  food  value  in  reference 
to  vitality,  attractiveness  and  physique* 

Discovers  nutritional  inadequacy  and  refers  said 
cases  to  nurse  or  doctor* 

mmEmm  education 

Introduces  a variety  of  foods* 

Tasting  parties 

Organizes  nutrition  studies  through  classroom  projects* 
Plant  and  animal  growth 
Poster  work 

Simple  food  preparation 
B^qpands  nutrition  studies  by  outside  projects* 

Field  trips 
Home  gardens 
Feeding  of  pets 

SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

An  area  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  developing 
the  program  is  the  food  service  deparcment  in  the  school* 
^le  the  fiU-T  1 1 to  choose  a well-bal'mced  diet  is  developed 
throu^  knowledge,  the  school  food  S'irvice  department  has 
a big  contribution  to  make  in  develo]>ing  habits  of  eating 
based  on  good  nutritional  principles*  Children  learn  by 
doing,  and  if  good  Type  A lunches  are  served  each  day  and 
the  children  are  encoiiraged  to  eat  these  lunches,  habits  of 
good  eating  can  be  developed*  The  "lype  A”  lunch  provides 
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a balanced  meal  pattern*  If  on  the  spot  nutrition 
'*advertisement*'  was  used,  the  student  could  be  made 
aware  of  the  correlation  between  nutritional  instruction 
in  the  classroom  and  the  food  served  in  the  lunch  pro- 
gram. The  food  service  department  can  cooperate  with 
classroom  teachers  in  preparing  and  introducing  new 
foods  in  a "tasting  party,"  This  could  be  most  worth- 
while in  developing  food  acceptance. 

The  school  system  that  employs  a professional 
school  food  service  director  has  a valuable  asset  to  a 
nutrition  education  program  that  is  not  always  utilized 
to  the  fullest*  The  School  Food  Service  Director  is  an 
individual  who  knows  and  understands  the  nutritional 
requirements  of  the  body  and  the  foods  which  will  meet 
those  requirements.  One  of  the  responsibilities  of  this 
person  is  to  plan  school  lunches  to  meet  the  needs  of 
boys  and  girls.  If  a school  is  interested  in  developing 
a coordinated  nutrition  program,  here  is  an  individual 
who  has  knowledge  to  work  with  the  school  p^qrsician,  the 
school  nurse,  and  the  dental  hygienist  as  well  as  the 
instructional  staff,  to  develop  such  a program.  With 
this  background  in  nutrition  and  contact  with  new  research 
in  the  nutritional  field,  he  is  in  a unique  position  to 
give  leadership  to  the  team  who  is  providing  both  general 
and  specific  knowledge  in  regard  to  proper  diet.  Through 
his  position  in  the  school  food  service  program,  he  can 
make  available  the  practical  experience  which  correlates 
the  nutrition  education  program  of  the  classroom  with  ’the 
"Type  A"  pattern  served  in  the  school  food  service"  depart- 
ment. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  school  n\irse,  school  physician,  dental  hygienist, 
and  school  dentist  should  be  included  from  the  inception 
of  the  program.  This  group  through  their  periodic  exami- 
nations of  the  pupils  see  the  evidences  of  poor  nutrition 
in  individuals.  They  have  a keen  interest  in  helping 
children  overcome  deficiencies  vdiich  exist  and  share  the 
goal  of  developing  good  food  habits.  They  can  make  a 
contribution  to  the  over-all  program  in  the  folloirijig  ways: 

Referral  agency  on  selecting  children  in  need  of 
an  adequate  lunch. 

Counselling  agency  with  parents  and  pupils  on 
nutritional  inadequacy. 

Participating  in  teaching  some  phases  of  the  program. 

Assisting  in  making  pupils  aware  of  the  need  of  good 
nutrition. 
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LIBRAET 


All  members  of  the  teaching  team  uill  have  heed 
of  resource  materials.  The  library  should  have  materials 
available  for  teachers  and  students.  The  librarian  should 
alert  the  teacher  to  new  materials  which  become  available. 
Displays  of  nutrition  information  in  the  library  would 
serve  to  call  attention  to  books  and  pamphlets  ^diich  can 
be  used. 
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CHAPTER  V 


PROGRAl^  IN  ACTION 


It  is  not  possible  to  include  descriptions  of  the  large  number 
of  nutrition  education  programs  which  are  to  be  found  in  schools 
throughout  Pennsylvania*  The  committee  preparing  this  bulletin  has 
attempted  to  give  suggestions  which  can  serve  as  a guide  for  those 
interested  in  starting  a program* 

Included  are  examples  of  elementary,  secondary  and  total  school 
programs*  Space  does  not  permit  giving  all  details  regarding  each  of 
them* 

ELENMTABY 


The  following  is  a nutrition  lesson  taught  to  sixth  graders  by 
the  school  food  service  manager. 

Sixth  Grade  Nutrition  Lesson 

Let *s  go  on  a trip  today  11  Instead  of  a real  trip,  let*s  go 
on  an  imaginary  trip  and  instead  of  going  to  another  state  like  New 
Jersey  or  California,'  let*s  go  to  the  State  of  Good  Nutrition*  In 
order  to  get  there,  we  must  follow  the  right  road  and  watch  for  the 
right  signs. 


The  road  signs  point  in  one  direction  with  names  like  Balanced 
Meal  Resort  and  Vitamin  Junction  and  in  the  other  direction  the  signs 


read  Detour  Food  Notions,  Dead  End  Poor  Appetite,  etc*  Since 
we  want  to  go  to  Good  Nutrition  State,  which  signs  would  you  follow? 
(Have  class  make  up  names  for  other  signs*) 
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Th6  cip  you  uro  going  to  rldo  in  is  your  ¥ory  own  snd  it*s 
built  ospooiiOJlT  for  you.  Instosd  of  a Ford  or  a Gadillae»  it  is 
eallsd  Johnny  Jonos  i»r  Muy  Snith  and  you  haTS  to  uss  spoeial 
as  ths  **Basie  4.**  lou  uss  ono  or  nors  tsiiks  of  this  gas 
ovsry  dsy^  dspsnding  on  how  actiirs  you  ars  but  ths  Isast  you  will 
nssd  for  ths  Joumsy  svsry  day  is  as  follows: 

Milk  group  - 3 to  4 cups 

Vsgstabls  - fruit  groiq>  - 4 or  mors  ssrrLngs 

Msat  group  - 2 or  nors  ssrvings 

Broad  - esrsal  group  - 4 or  mors  ssrvings 

Plus  othsr  foods  as  nssdsd  to  eoniasts  losal  and 
to  provids  additional  food  snsrgy. 

What  foods  would  bslong  to  sach  of  thsss?  (Nans  sobs  foods  in 
sash  group.)  Mow  if  ws  sat  thrss  nsals  a day,  wo  should  sat  about 
1/3  ths  aaiount  at  sach  snal  so  at  lunch  tins  in  school  wo  ars  tc^d 
wo  should  sat  csrtaia  amounts  of  thsss  foods.  This  lunch  is  eallsd 
a TJfps  A Lunch  and  hsro  is  ths  pattsm  to  follow  idiieh  givss  us  ths 
right  for  our  car  ths  joumsy  to  GkK>d  Nutrition. 

2 os.  protoin  - msat,  fish,  chsoss,  psanut  buttor, 

sgg,  drisd  bsans 

3/4  cup  vogstablss  and/or  fruits  including  juieos 
2 toaspoons  buttor 
1 sorving  snrichsd  broad  or  muffin 
1/2  pint  idiolo  id.13c 

SoBstijnss  wo  say  wo 'to  satsn  a "squaro  asal.”  ImagiBS  what  a 
SQuaro  Bsal  would  look  liks.  Do  you  think  your  lunch  at  school  was 
a sqiiaro  ono  today?  It  would  not  bs  masss  you  ats  all  of  it  beeauss 
ths  pattsm  looks  liks  this: 


Vogstablss 

HLlk 

and 

Fruits 

Broad 

and 

and 

Csrsal 

Eggs 

o 

ERIC 
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How  will  you  know  if  you  get  to  the  State  of  Giood  Nutrition? 

What  are  the  signs  you  look  for?  Each  one  of  these  foods  provides 
some  special  requirement  of  our  bodies*  HLlk^  for  instance^  is  a 
protective  food  - it  furnishes  minerals  like  calcium  for  strong  bones 
and  teeth* 

Now  what  about  the*  other  food  groups?  Can  you  tell  me  what  they 
furnish  our  bodies  on  the  journey  to  Good  Nutrition?  (Have  children 
take  each  food  group  and  name  some  foods  in  each  one  and  tell  :diat  they 
do  for  the  body*)  Suppose  we  eat  all  these  foods?  What  effects  would 
we  see  in  our  bodies  to  show  us  that  we  are  on  the  right  road  to  Good 
Nutrition? 

Have  children  name  signs  such  as: 

bright  eyes 
clear  skin 
shiny  hair 
strong  bones 
good  teeth 
happy  disposition 
pep  and  energy 
good  posture 

If  we  see  all  these  signs  we  can  feel  pretty  sure  that  we  have 
reached  our  destination  or  are  surely  on  the  way*  And  what  are  the 
advantages  of  livii^  in  this  state?  (Have  the  children  mention  advantages*) 
You  can  sum  up  for  them  as  follows: 

Good  personal  appearance 
Better  grades  in  school 
More  friends 

Greater  skill  in  athletics 
Happier  family  relations^  etc* 

Now  we  see  why  it  is  important  to  eat  all  of  our  Type  A Lunch 
at  school  and  why  we  should  eat  three  square  meals  each  day  in  order 
to  have  all  the  Basic  4 foods  and  not  just  part  of  them*  If  you  would 

to  check  up  on  yourselves,  why  not  keep  a notebook  and  write  down 
all  the  foods  you  eat  at  each  meal  and  see  how  you  rate  at  the  end  of 
a week*  See  if  you  are  using  the  right  gas  for  your  car  on  the  road 
to  Good  Nutrition* 

Nutrition  and  Public  Relations  Project 

This  project  was  the  outgrowth  of  a unit  on  Health  and  Science 
in  the  sixth  grade*  The  class  e:q)ressed  an  interest  in  their  school 
lunches  requested  the  cooperation  of  the  school  food  service  director* 
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The  first  disotusion  brought  namgr  questions*  The  class  decided  to 
fom  eoonittees  to  inrestigate  the  foUoning  areas  of  the  lunch  pro- 
graa:  nutritire  value^  eosts^  equifoent^  methods  of  preparation^  and 
individual  likes  and  dislikes.  They  placed  a typical  school  lunch 
for  one  day  and  used  this  lunch  as  a basis  for  their  uork. 

The  committees  set  up  the  following  outline: 

Selected  a menu  that  the  majority  of  the  people  like 

Checked  food  values  for  a balanced  lunch 

Checked  "appetizing”  appeal 

Considered  the  cost  of  food  in  the  menu 

Source  of  the  food 

How  is  the  food  prepared 

Quantities  of  food  prepared 

Equipment  used 

The  culmination  of  the  project  was  an  invitation  to  the  parents 
to  come  to  lunch  the  day  "their  menu"  was  served.  Both  fathers  and 
mothers  accepted  invitations  to  lunch  and  to  see  the  little  play  the 
children  had  written  about  the  work  they  had  done. 

Later  the  class  had  a tasting  smorgasbord  to  which  they  invited 
representatives  of  the  other  6th  grades.  This  food  included  characteristic 
dishes  of  the  nationalities  represented  in  the  group. 

The  children  worked  with  the  school  food  service  eoqployees.  They 
had  access  to  bills  showing  cost  of  food  and  equipment^  and  they  wrote 
to  companies  for  information.  The  interest  in  and  understanding  of  the 
nutritional  value  of  the  lunch  program  which  resulted  was  most  gratif^ring. 


SBOCaroAHT 


A Senior  Hlrii  School  ftfoaram 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  senior  high  age  group  has  many 
faulty  food  habits.  This  becomes  particularly  noticeable  among  girls 
idio  are  especially  weight  conscious.  Jta  an  attempt  to  have  a slim 
figure,  they  frequently  omit  many  nutritive  foods  from  their  diet. 

During  this  same  age  spaa  the  teen-age  boys  develop  a ravaging  appetite 
that  accompanies  growth.  A constant  craving  for  food  often  leads  boys 
to  consume  foods  that  are  already  prc]pared  and  can  be  devoured  in  one 
or  two  bites.  Most  of  these  foods  contain  "enqpty  calories"  which  provide 
little  nutritive  value,  yet  they  satisfy  their  ioBediate  hunger. 

Finding  this  to  be  a major  concern  among  parents,  the  school  nurse, 
the  school  physician,  and  teachers,  it  was  felt  that  a united  effort 
might  best  meet  this  problem.  A progxnm  was  designed  to: 
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•create  an  awarenese  of  good  nutrition  among  the  aenior  high 
aehool  students 

•alert  parents  in  the  ecmnity  of  their  part  in  proriding 
teen-agers  uith  uell-balanced  diets 


•encourage  a better  daily  diet  among  teen-agers 

A logical  first  step  was  to  inrolre  the  yo’ ' and  attempt  to  derelop 
a consciousness  of  poor  eating  habits  • 

It  was  suggested  by  the  homsmaking  teacher^  school  nurse  and 
teacher  that  a 2k  hour  dietary  recall  be  administered  In  the  senior  hiih 

health  class^ 


The  recalls  were  evaluated  by  the  students  to  detect  the  actual  food 
intake  of  the  student  body.  After  these  findings  were  evaluated,  a 
representative  from  each  school  club  was  selected  to  participate  in  a 
demonstration  group  coordinated  by  the  hcaemalding  teacher. 


The  demonstration  group  met  to  discuss  ways  to  present  these 
<«««  in  an  interesting  maimer,  noting  that  the  food  value  demand  will 
vary  with  each  individual*  The  importance  of  the  basic  foods  were  stressed 
to  these  representatives  in  iregard  to  the  physical  wel3  .-being  of  a teen-ager. 


In  turn,  the  group  decided  that  each  club  representative  could 
demonstrate  to  his  or^misation  an  illustration,  of  well-balwced  s^ 
igmroper  dietary  recall.  The  group  believed  that  demonstraUon  with 
actual  foods  would  portray  this  and  bring  about  a better  understand!^  of 
good  food  choices.  Members  of  the  demonstration  group  contacted  civic 
groups  to  secure  money  to  pay  for  food  costs.  This  was  selected  as  a 
method  of  acquainting  parents  in  the  coannnity  with  the  need  to  approve 
teen-age  nutrttion. 

The  food  demonstrations  presented  by  the  representatives  resulted 
in  a request  for  further  nutritional  information.  The  demrastrators 
prepared  visual  talks  designed  to  interest  their  own  specific  club  in 
the  basic  foods.  Continued  lunchroom  observation  by  selected  mei^rs  of 
the  demonstration  group  indicated  an  improved  choice  of  foods  during  the 

lunch  period. 

interest  aroused  in  the  project  brought  a request  from  paronte  for 
help  In  determining  ways  they  could  fulfill  their  responsibiUty  to 
teen-agers  in  providing  good  diets.  A check  list  was  developed  to  evaluate 
the  daily  food  intake  of  the  teen-agers  for  meals  served  at  home. 

The  project  was  a distinct  benefit  to  the  teen-agers,  parents,  and 
teachers  in  — them  more  conscious  of  daily  food  requirements. 
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k nutrition  Bnarimant  In  the  El.«mwitary  Selicol 

The  nth  end  12th  grade  voeatloiial  girle  taught  nutrltioii  in 
Tint  and  second  grade.  The  unit  consisted  of  fire  lessons^  presented 
one  period  a ueek^  f^  a period  of  fiTO  uedks.  Four  rooms  mere  imTolTed. 
Three  girls  were  limited  to  one  rooc  during  this  period.  It  did  not 
seem  idse  to  rotate  the  group  of  girls  and  thus  subject  the  elementarj 
students  to  so  many  strange  teachers. 

The  titles  of  the  fire  lessons  uere  as  follous: 

No.  1 » **Good  Homing.  Did  lou  Eat  A Good  Breakfast?” 

No.  2 - "Bating  Her  Curds  and  Nhej” 

No.  3 - "An  Ap|de  A Baj” 

No.  4 - "And  Ion  Shall  Hare  No  Fie” 

No.  5 - ”Su^  N*  Spice  N*  Ererything  KLee” 

Lesson  Onet  ”Ck>od  Homing.  Did  Ton  Bat  A Good  Breakfast?” 


. To  decide  uhy  many  indiriduals  skip  breakfast 
. To  eaqplain  the  ty^cal  breakfast  pattern 
. To  suggest  unusual  foods  that  may  be  eaten  for  breakfast 
. To  profs  that  breakfast  preparation  need  not  take  too  mnch 
tine 


SBGGaSSTBP  ACTIVITIES 

. Introduce  lesson  uith  record  of  ”Laay  Hary^  HLll  Ton  Get  Up?” 

, foUoued  by  discussion  on  ”Why  ue  don't  always  feel  like  eating 
in  the  morning.” 

• Show  a filja  strip  entitled  "Skiaqpy  and  A Good  Breakfast.”  ?exy 
colorful  little  puppets  tell  the  breakfast  story  so  well.  Avail- 
able free  of  charge  froa  Cereal  Institute  Co. 

. Posters  displaying  colorful  pictures  of  foods  that  nay  be  eaten 
for  breakfast. 

. BispOLay  of  grains.  Children  tell  class  the  cereals  isade  froai 
the  various  grains. 

. Conpailng  a lights  medium^  and  heavy  breakfast. 

. A pupil  prepares  a simple  breakfast  in  the  classroom. 

. Seviral  pujlls  volunteer  to  tell  what  thay  ate  that  morning  for 
breakfast. 

. Surprise  1 Juice  and  muffins  served  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
lesson. 
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Leaacm  Twd8  "Bating  Her  Gnrda  and  liQiagr" 


OBJECTIVES 

• To  diaconrage  coffee  drinkera  in  the  Tariooa  roona 

• To  the  function  of  ailk  aa  a contribution  to  the 

dail;f  diet 

• To  exhibit  the  arailable  f oma  of  adlk  and  eoacpiute  the  coat 
of  each 

. To  diaiOagr  fooda  that  are  rich  in  the  equiralent  of  nilk  in 
nutritional  raluea 

• To  ahow  idia,t  silk  diahea  maj  be  conaumed  in  addition  to  the 
drinking  of  mtlk  aa  a beTerage 

300083*™  ACSTIVITIBS 

• Introduce  the  leaaon  uith: 

a*  A life-aiie  doll  repreaenting  the  human  bodj  and  diacuaa 
the  importance  of  milk  aa  the  babgr’a  firat  food* 
b.  Shou  a model  Holatein  Dairy  aa  a aynibol  of  the  animal 
uhich  ia  reaponaible  for  the  "auLmoat  perfect"  food* 
c*  A hi^  achool  atudent  dreaaed  to  repreaent  "Idttle  Miaa 

Muff  at"  uho  recited  the  nuraery  rhyme— "Little  Miaa  Ihiffet*" 

• Dlai^ay  of  the  foUouing*  a quart  of  raw  milk,  a quart  of 
paateuriird  milk>  a quart  of  hcmogeniied  milk>  a quart  >f 
evaporated  milk  (diluted)^  a quart  of  powdered  milk  after 
water  haa  been  added*  Diacuaa  the  differwioea* 

• Compariaon  of  certain  fooda  that  are  equivalent  in  calcium  to 
one  glasa  of  milk  - 

7 Iba*  potatoea  10  egga 

7 orengea  2 Iba*  cabbage 

2 lb£3«  carrota 

The  diaplay  of  theae  actual  fooda  are  eapecially  effective* 

• Diaplay  of  menu  itema  made  with  milk  each  aa  creamed  chipped 
beef>  cottage  cheeae^  aalad^  and  cream  aoup* 

• A quart  of  drawn  on  a chart  to  ahow  the  percentage  of  the 
conatitutttita*  Discuaaion  of  the  importance  of  milk  for  the 
growing  child* 

Leaeen  Three!  "An  Ap{d.e  A Day" 

0 

OBJECTIVES 

• To  atreaa  how  we  might  get  the  neceaaary  vitamina  and  minerala 
from  natural  fooda 

• To  teach  the  parta  of  the  vegetable  pilant  that  are  edible 
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. To  develop  interest  in  the  eating  of  raw  fruits  and  vegetables 

. To  dramatize  hoir  ne  look  and  feel  when  we  fail  to  eat  fruits 
and  vegetables  every  day 

suggested  activities 

. DispCUy  vitamins  and  minerals,  pills  and  capsules  and  compare 
them  to  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  that  supply  us  with  the 

identical  food  essentials  ^ 

. Present  a skit  entitled  "To  Market,  To  Maricet,  To  Buy  Food" 

. Prepare  a chart  with  cut-out  trees,  bushes,  and  vines.  Attach 
outlines  of  fruits  to  the  source  from  which  they  grow 

ACTUAL  CLASSROOM  EXPERIENCES 

• Because  guessing  games  hold  a certain  fascination,  we  played  the 
following.  The  hi^  school  girls  would  mention  the  part  of  the 
plant  such  as  root,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  etc.,  and  the  pupils 
would  respond  with  ttimlps,  celery,  lettuce,  cauliflower,  etc. 

. In  one  room  we  held  a carrot  party.  A special  guest  was 
invited  — a large  tame  idiite  rabbit,  idio  performed  quite  well 
in  teaching  how  to  chew  mnall  bites  thoroughly. 

• 0n6  group  proparod  raw  vegotablos  cut  in  Tarious  shapes#  They 
blindfolded  pupils  idio  volunteered  to  select,  eat,  and  identify 
the  vegetables.  They  found  they  could  enjoy  eating  turnips, 
parsnips,  and  cauliflower  in  the  raw  state  as  well  as  the  more 
familiar  carrots,  celezy,  and  cucumbers. 

• To  capture  the  interest  of  the  group,  <me  student  introduced  the 
lesson  by  asking  the  first  graders  to  guess  the  number  of  dried 
beans  in  a jar.  The  pupil  who  guessed  most  nearly  correct  was 
given  a bag  of  apples  — much  to  his  surprise. 

Lesson  Four:  "And  You  Shall  Have  No  He" 

objectives: 

. To  present  many  good  reasons  why  we  should  eat  a well-balanced 
diet  every  day 

. To  teach  the  basic  four  group 

. To  encourage  the  habit  of  eating  idiatever  foods  are  served  in 
the  school  lunch  as  well  as  the  home 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

• Mn.ir«i  a version  of  the  chart  "Foodway  to  Health"  showing  the 
basic  four  groups 

• Dramatize  a restaurant  scene  whereby  a child  orders  incorrectly. 
The  mother  tries  to  set  a good  examiG.e  ly  ordering  a well- 
balanced  meal  and  at  the  same  time  persuades  him  to  make  another 
choice. 
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ACTUAL  CLASSROOM  EXPEEgEKCES 

• A pappet  looked  over  the  shoi3lde.r  of  the  poor  eaters  and 
reminded  thorn  idiat  they  should  eat.  Information  nas  provided 
in  advance  hy  the  elementary  teachers. 

• A group  presented  an  original  skit.  One  enacted  the  role  of 
the  daughter  uho  went  shopping  for  groceries  and  made  very 
poor  choices.  The  mother  scolds  her  for  her  extravagant  spend- 
ing. 

. Buttons  were  awarded  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  made  a habit  of 
cleaning  up  their  {d^tes  in  the  cafeteria. 

• Pupils  were  asked  to  make  a poster  depicting  something  they  had 
learned  in  previous  lessons.  Prizes  were  awarded  on  the  day  of 
the  final  lesson.  The  art  teacher  supervised  this  project. 

Lesson  Five:  "Sugar  N»  Spice  N*  Everything  Nice" 

OBJECTIVES 


, To  discover  idiat  snacks  youngsters  usually  eat  between  meals 
. To  recGoanend  the  best  foods  for  "in-between-meals" 

. To  discuss  the  haxmful  effects  of  poorly  chosen  snacks 

SUGCESTED  ACTIVITIBS 

. Post  pictures  showing  unusual  snacks^  and  li^t  and  heavy  snacks 
. Conduct  a "Man-on-the-Street"  interview  and  ask  the  passerbys 
Idiat  snacks  they  prefer 

. Prepare  a menu  from  exanqples  of  interesting  snack-combinations 
and  distribute  to  the  class 

. Prepare  a platter  of  assorted  foods  to  be  eaten  as  snacks  and 
serve  to  various  groups 

Benefits  of  an  Elementarr  Nutrition  Experience  to  the  Elementary  Pupil 


. They  have  become  more  aware  of  the  facts  related  to  nutrition 
although  many  food  habits  originate  in  the  home,  this  age  child 
is  able  to  make  it  an  easier  adjustment 
. This  gave  them  a new  e:q9erienee  with  food 
. The  children  listened  more  intently  to  those  who  were  nearer 
their  own  age  and  to  those  who  were  best  able  to  speak  at  their 
level 

. There  were  grade  school  teachers  idio  made  this  esqperience  more 
effective  ly  a "follow-up"  of  their  own  teaching 
. The  teaching  of  nutrition  with  the  beginners  was  started 
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TOTAL  SCHOOL  PfiOJECT 


A District  Food  Sendee  and  Nutrition  Bdneation  Program 

A more  extenslye  program  in  nutrition  education  mi^t  inyolye  the 
total  school  district*  A program  of  this  type  was  organized  and  carried 
out  effectiyelgr  in  a school  district  with  a student  population  of  10^000* 
A total  school  district  committee  was  organized  and  nutrition  education 
was  introduced  in  all  curriculum  areas*  A brief  description  of  the  pro-, 
ject  follows  idiich  shows  committee  membership^  functions  of  the  committee^ 
and  some  program  actiyities* 

A Nutrition  Education  CoMnj-fctaa 


The  following  were  appointed  as  members  of  the  district  committees 

Director  of  Curriculum 
Director  of  Food  Services 
Ghaiznan^  Food  Services  Comnittee 
Board  of  School  Directors 
Principal 

President^  Parent  Council 
Director  of  Art  Education 
Director  of  Audio-Visual  Education 
Health  Task  Force 
Teachers 

President^  Student  Council 

The  prime  functions  of  the  district  nutrition  education  committee 
were  policy  making^  organization  and  curriculum  development,  agency 
coordination  and  guidance* 


Meetings 

Committee  meetings  were  held  at  least  three  times  each  year  to  review, 
study,  and  plan  for  projects  under  consideration* 

Function  of  Cosmittee  Members 
Director  of  Curriculum 

It  was  the  function  of  the  Director  of  Curriculum  to  promote  and 
to  eooztlinato  nutrition  education  with  all  other  curriculum  areas  and 
to  guide  and  assist  principals,  department  heads,  and  teachers  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  a meaningful  program* 


Director  of  Food  Services 

It  lias  the  function  of  the  Director  of  Food  Serrices  to  coordinate 
the  program  of  food  services  ifith  all  other  departments  in  the  district* 

The  duties  of  the  director  veres 

To  provide  nutrition  instruction  for  all  school  food 
service  personnel  as  part  of  regular  in-service  training* 

Such  training  uill  alert  employees  to  the  importance  of 
recognizing  a balanced  diet;  of  preparing  balanced  meals; 

of  cooperating  iiiith  teachers  in  the  effort  to  further 
nutrition  education; 

To  secure  and  furnish  timely  and  appropriate  resource 
materials  for  use  by  teachers  and  food  service  ]^rsonnel; 

To  act  as  resource  person  for  supervisors^  principals^ 
teachers^  parent  groups  and  food  service  personnel; 

To  keep  up-to-date  in  current  trends  of  food  service  and 
nutrition  research; 

To  report  to  the  superintendent  and  board  of  school 
directors  on  projects  as  requested* 

Board  of  School  Directors 

The  Chairman  of  the  Food  Service  Committee  of  the  Board  gained 
knoid.edge  understanding  idiich  fostered  administration  policies  that 
enhance  the  food  services  and  nutrition  education  program* 

The  Principal 

As  the  administrative  head  of  the  school^  the  principal  coordinated 
the  food  services  and  nutrition  education  program  uith  aU  school  and 
commmity  programs  and  agencies* 

As  the  educational  leader  of  the  schoo],  he  inspired  cooperative 
effort  within  the  faculty  to  promote  nutrition  education* 

Parent  Council 

The  representative  of  the  Parent  Council  contributed  the  parent  *s 
point  of  view*  She  returned  to  parent  groups  with  knowledge  gained  of 
the  imnortance  of  the  ALL  DAT  balanced  diet  and  of  the  real  need  of  close 
cooperation  between  home  and  school  in  the  nutrition  education  of  children* 
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Art  Education 


The  Director  of  Art  worked  with  teechere  to  promote  the  use  of 
speeiAUj  prepared  posters;  art  woxk  on  district  menus;  timely  decorations 
and  coordination  of  art  instruction  with  other  areas  of  learning* 

Audie»Yis«^T  iwatmction 

The  Director  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction  provided  appropriate  film 
stripe^  slides^  books^  and  other  materials  on  request  and  taught  the 
skills  of  projecting  learning* 

The  Health  Task  Force 


The  nurse^  guidance  counselor^  dietitian  or  food  service  manager^ 
physical  education  and  home  econcmiics  teachers  constituted  an  important 
task  force  in  the  health  and  nutrition  education  program*  Through 
investigation  they  discovered  illness,  post-operative  weakness,  as  well 
as  problems  of  attitude,  posture  and  malnutrition*  Throu^  tailored 
programs  of  instruction  th^  taught  children  to  recognize  and  select  a 
balanced  diet* 

Dy  maintaining  records  and  intercomnunication  with  the  doctor,  the 
family,  the  dietitian  or  food  service  manager,  individual  assistance 
such  as  free  food,  special  diets,  and  other  health  helps  were  provided* 

As  specialists  and  resource  persons,  the  team  contributed  to  parent 
council  meetings,  faculty  meetings,  student  conferences,  classrocm  instruc- 
tion, and  as  advisors  in  individual  cases* 

Student  Council  Representative 

The  student  council  representative  provided  liaison  between  the 
district  committee  and  the  student  body*  By  virtue  of  his  position  he 
presented  to  the  coanittee  the  student's  viewpoint  and  guided  and  inspired 
student  cooperation  and  participation  in  the  program* 

Program  Ideas 

The  program  of  nutrition  education  was  originated  through  cooperation 
of  the  Superintendent  with  co-chairmen*  A few  of  the  interesting  ideas 
that  were  a part  of  the  project  follow: 

• Workshops  on  nutrition  held  for  Food  Service  personnel  and 
home  econ<omies  teachers* 

* Hementary  class  projects  which  stressed  nutrition  and 
involved  related  subjects* 


o 
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• An  aetiTe  interest  in  planning  nenus 

• Menas  oere  made  by  eonnltteee  of  food  service  managers 
and  a class  of  students  - Managers*  names  and  school 
are  iaq^rinted* 

• Hsnus  carry  poem  or  ditty  on  nutrition  infonsation  liith 
art  illustration.  Child  contributor's  name  and  school 
imprinted* 

COOPBRATIVE  PROJECT  - HfiHBMlKTMR  TEACHER  AND  GBADB  TEACHBR  WORK  TOCaSTHm 

In  a large  city  school  system  several  homemaking  teachers  are  assigned 
to  elementary  schools  having  grades  seven  and  ei^t*  Mhen  time  on  their 
schedules  pmdt,  these  teachers  provide  a program  in  family  Uving  from 
kindergarten  to  grade  six*  The  teacher  and  her  class  may  come  to  the  home* 
room  or  the  hosmmaking  teacher  may  visit  the  classroom*  One  of  the 
amst  popular  experience  areas  is  in  food  and  nutrition* 

OBJECTIVES 


To  help  children  Mcpiire  a good  attitude  toward  the  home 
nifiri  family  * a willingness  and  a desire  to  share  in  the 
responsibilities  and  privileges  of  home  and  family  living* 

To  help  them  acquire  skills^  connensurate  with  their  ages^ 
in  the  perfonaance  of  some  household  tasks* 

To  help  them  foim  good  health  habits* 

To  make  them  aware  of  their  food  needs  and  encourage  them 
to  fozm  good  dietary  habits  and  to  develop  a liking  for  the 
foods  they  need* 

TOPICS  FOR  STDlg 

Daily^  food  needs  - four  major  food  groups 

ftc^paration  and  serving  of.  simple  foods  — breakfast^  snacks 

Food  used  by  people  of  other  countries 

HftwdUwg  food  in  the  market  and  at  hoaie 

Ifl^rtance  of  three  meals  a day 

Lunch  at  school 

examples  op  EXPgRIEMCES 

A K^wdaygarten  Class 

The  hcmemaking  teacher  and  the  kindergarten  teacher  took  the 
class  to  a neighborhood  market*  Their  attention  was  called 
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to  the  great  Tariety  of  foods^  to  the  eolor^  and  attractive- 
ness. Familiar  foods  wre  identified.  Foods  new  to  some 
were  introduced.  Fresh  young  carrots  and  some  apples  were 
purchased  taken  back  to  the  classroom.  The  children  pre- 
pared carrot  sticks  and  apple  wedges  to  serve  as  a snack  with 
a glass  of  milk. 

Grade  Two  - A TV  Snack 

The  grade  teacher  and  her  class  came  to  the  homemaking  depart- 
ment. each  kitchen  unit  an  eighth-grade  girl  served  as 
leader  of  five  or  six  second  graders. 

The  group  reviewed  the  four  basic  food  groups  and  noted  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  group  particularly.  Today  th^  would^ 
prepare  a TF  snack  and  that  snack  would  consist  of  a serving 
of  tomato  juice  and  four  other  vegetables.  When  their  trays 
were  ready  they  would  go  into  the  living  room^  sit  on  the 
rug,  and  "watch  TV."  At  a long,  low  "supply  table"  at  the 
front  of  the  room,  a supply  of  ten  different  vegetables  was 
arrcuiged  on  trays,  namely,  a pitcher  of  tomato  juice,  carrot 
strips,  cauliflower  se®nents,  celery,  lettuce  leaves,  young 
spinich  leaves,  green  pepper  strips,  yellow  turnip  strips, 
potato  chips,  and  sliced  i^ckled  beets.  Each  child  helped 
to  a j^ss  of  tomato  juice  and  chose  four  different 
vegetables  from  the  display.  They  had  truly  seen  "TV"  - 
ten  vegetables.  The  snack  party  in  the  living  room  was  in 
itself  an  eaqperience.  They  compared  their  selection  with 
others.  They  discovered  some  trays  were  more  attractive  than 
others  and  that  some  selections  wore  more  nutritious  than  others. 

DTETABY  COPWftTgT-TWS  PBnGBAM 

In  one  Pennsylvania  county  over  a period  of  years,  homemaking 
teachers,  assisted  by  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health  Nutritionists, 
conducted  a program  of  individual  dietary  counseling  with  pre-school 

their  parents.  Local  doctors  and  dentists  participated  in 
meetings  to  discuss  health  and  dental  questions. 

The  program  started  with  a few  esqperimsntal  situations  and  grew  to 
include  at  one  time  all  schools  in  the  county.  It  was  organised  and 
directed  by  the  Area  Supervisor  of  Home  Economies  Education. 


The  counseling  session  was  held  in  connection  with  the  county-wide 
pre-school  clinic  program  conducted  each  spring.  The  total  program  was 
sponsored  ty  County  Schools  Of^ee. 
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Much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  each  center  the  principal,  elementary  teachers,  school  nurse,  special 
education  supervisor,  homemaking  teacher,  and  area  homemaking  supervisor 
a?i.l  worked  together. 

Purpose 

The  overfall  purpose  of  the  program  was  four-fold  t 

.To  learn  the  eating  habits  of  pre-school  children  and 
their  families. 

.To  discover  special  dietary  problems  and  needs. 

.To  give  some  on-the-spot  help. 

.To  define,  by  school  communities,  some  nutritional  needs 
which  could  fom  the  basis  for  instructional  activities 
in  this  area. 


flnimaaHwp 

As  a counseling  day  progressed,  the  homemaking  teacher  and/or 
nutritionist  talked  individually  with  each  pre-school  child  and  his 
mother  to  learn  uating  habits,  diet  and  other  problems,  check  on  general 
nutritional  status  and  to  advise  on  special  problems  tdiich  were  found. 

The  problems  usually  included  such  matters  as  not  eating  breakfast, 
dislike  of  some  foods,  inadequate  amounts  of  milk,  and  poor  t.e®th. 
Counselors  explained  points  which  included  the  following  — importance  of 
eating  a good  breakfast,  ways  to  interest  children  in  drinking  milk  and 
eating  a variety  of  foods,  recipes  for  new  dishes,  how  to  make  food 
dollars  cover  basic  needs,  the  need  for  establishii^  routine  in  the  home 
for  regular  meals,  and  the  importance  of  working  wxth  the  family  doctor 
and  dentist  as  needs  Indicated. 

Any  serious  fdiysical  or  family  problems  discovered  throu^  the  parent 
conferences  were  reported  to  the  school  nurse  or  other  proper  person. 

Guide  Sheet 

A check  idiich  served  to  guide  the  conference  and  to  record  the 
findings  for  each  child  was  used  by  the  counselor*  It  covered  the 
following  points  - age,  height,  and  wei^t  of  child,  breakfast  score, 
amount  of  milk,  likes  and  dislikes  of  fruits,  green  vegetabmf,  yellow 
vegetables,  meats,  eggs  and  cheese,  general  health  and  nutriticmal  status 
condition  of  teeth,  special  problems  and  types  of  help  given. 

VIhen  the  work  was  completed,  the  infonration  was  summarized  by 
districts  then  for  the  county,  and  copies  were  made  available  to 
all  participating  districts. 

The  check  sheets  remained  in  the  district  for  reference. 
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A county  suBPary  one  year  revealed  the  following  iafomatioas 

STATISTICAL  STOttHT 
Report  of  QLetazy  Conference 
County  Pre-School  Children 

IMber  of  school  centers 

Total  nunber  of  individual  conferences  • • • d63 

Percent  of  children  having  a good  breakfast 21«2 

Percent  of  children  having  a fair  breakfast 45*5 

Percent  of  children  having  a poor  breakfast.  •••••••  29*03 

Percent  of  children  having  one  quart  of  nilk  daily  • • • • 4*1 

Percent  of  children  having  one  pint  of  silk  daily*  • • • • 34*2 

Percent  of  children  having  one-half  pint  of  nilk  daily  • • U*7 

Percent  of  children  having  no  nilk  daily 023 

Percent  of  children  liking  all  fruits 44*03 

Percent  of  children  liking  soae  55*3 

Percent  of  children  liking  no  fruits *001 

Percent  of  children  liking  all  green  vegetables*  • • * • * 15*9 

Percent  of  children  liking  sene  green  vegetables 33*7 

Percent  of  children  liking  no  green  vegetables 002 

Percent  of  children  liking  all  yellow  vegetables 17*1 

Percent  of  children  liking  some  yellow  vegetables 32.7 

Percent  of  children  liking  no  yellow  vegetables *001 

Percent  of  children  liking  all  neats 72.1 

Percent  of  children  liking  only  certain  neats * 27*9 

Percent  of  children  liking  no  neats 00*0 

Percent  of  children  liking  liver  *••* 64*4 

Percent  of  children  liking  cheese 37*2 
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Soae  Results 


It  folloNs  naturally  that  each  year^  as  a result  of  these  conferences 
id.th  parents  and  children^  hcsBemaking  teachers  and  elenentary  teachers 
would  see  new  iaqplleations  for  their  prograns* 

As  a resxilt^  hompmaklng  programs  were  plazmed  to  include  a new 
ea^hasis  in  food  classes^  demonstrations  for  mothers  of  iirst  grade  pupils^ 
■ore  help  to  elementary  teachers^  des^nstrations  hy  homeiiaking  students 
on  Bilk>  Tsgetables  and  Aniit  in  the  elementary  grades^  and  more  home 
eaqperiences  centered  about  helping  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to 
enjoy  milk  and  a wider  rariety  of  foods* 

In  the  elementary  school  program^  units  were  enlarged  or  rerlsed  to 
interest  children  in  drinking  milk>  eating  green  and  yellow  wegetables 
and  earing  for  their  teeth*  There  were  more  trips  to  fams^  dairy  bams> 
eommereial  dairies^  and  more  correlations  with  E^ish^  art>  and  arithmetic* 
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It  is  important  that  nhsn  a school  develops  a nutrition  education 
program^  it  becomes  aware  of  the  many  resources  which  are  available 
within  the  school  and  in  the  community* 

Resource  persons  within  the  school 

There  are  persons  on  the  school  staff  who  can  give  assistance  to 
a teacher  when  she  is  jOanning  and  teaching  a nutrition  education  pro- 
gram* Some  of  these  persons  can  help  with  activities^  such  as  serving 
as  a mendaer  of  a teaching  team^  or  providing  curriculum  materials*  The 
following  list  will  suggest  some  of  the  persons  available  and  their  role 
in  a program* 

• Home  Economics  Teacher 

Develops  a nutrition  program 
Teaches  a unit  in  nutrition 

Serves  as  a source  of  current  information  developments 
in  the  field  of  nutrition 

Gives  aid  in  helping  students  ^aan  nutritious  menus 
Works  with  students  in  preparing  nutritious  foods 
Correlates  units  on  marketing^  proper  storage  and 

preparation  to  retain  nutritive  content  of  foods 
Guides  students  in  selection  of  ''snacks'* 

• School  Lunch  Supervisor  and/or  Hanager 

Provides  nutritious^  attractive^  palatable  lunch  dally 
Provides  i^easant  dining  atmosphere 
Provides  "tasting  parties"  of  new  or  unusual  foods 
Provides  tour  of  food  preparation  areas 
Works  with  elcissroom  teacher  and  administrator  in 
showing  how  program  is  correlated  with  other 
educational  areas 

Works  with  PTA  to  provide  parents  and  the  public  with 
nutrition  education 

Works  with  school  lunch  personnel  to  show  their  part  in 
promoting  good  nutrition 

• School  Nurse  and  Health  Teacher 

School  Norse 

Works  with  others  in  determining  areas  where 
nutrition  information  is  needed 


Aidg  teachers  in  coordinating  health  and  nutrition 
education 

Works  with  students,  parents,  and  school  lunch  manager 
on  individual  nutritional  problems 

Health  Teacher 

Serves  as  a resource  pers(xa  for  elwnentary  teachers 
Works  with  School  Lunch  Supervisor  in  correlating  school 
lunch  and  health  of  students 
Assists  in  a progvdBL  of  nutrition  education 

• School  librarian 

Provides  resource  material  and  information  on  nutrition 
to  teachers  and  students 

Provides  resource  information  on  how  to  set  up  a visual 
displagr 

Includes  in  the  library,  books  on  health  and  nutrition 
suitable  for  parents 

• School  Physician 

As  medical  adviser: 

Provides  a clinical  appraisal  of  the  nutritiox^ 
status  of  each  child  einmined}  if  the  status  is 
poor  or  marginal,  the  physician  should  review  the 
child's  dietary  habits  and  past  medical  history  in 
an  attenqpt  to  discover  and  correct  the  cause* 

Available  for  group  conferences*  Although  it  is 
not  the  physician's  function  to  replace  the  teacher, 
an  occasional  meeting  with  a problem  group  may 
supplement  and  strengthen  classroom  teaching  in 
nutrition^  e*g*  adolescent  girls  itdiose  exaggerated 
emphasis  on  slenderness  motivates  them  to  skip  break- 
fast and  to  attempt  to  subsist  on  "fad"  diets* 

• Besource  persons  within  the  Community 

Communities  are  rich  in  human  resources  iMch  could  be 
used  by  schools  in  a nutrition  education  program*  The 
number  and  type  of  persons  available  would  differ  in  each 
community*  Some  will  work  as  individuals  vdiile  others 
wiU  work  as  organized  groups* 

• Parent  Teachers  Organization 

Stress  the  importance  of  parental  cooperation  in  developing 
good  nutrition  habits 

Help  in  disjd.aying  a %rtiolesome  attitude  towards  all  foods 
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Encourage  their  children  to  become  accjuainted  with  all 
foods 

Serve  nutritionally  sound  meals 

Ihiderstand  nutrition  goals  planned  by  education  and 
health  workers 

Support  the  school  food  service  program 
Use  h(vne  esqperiences  to  teach  the  child  about  food 
Help  the  child  understand  that  all  people  need  good 
meals^  but  some  needs  may  be  different  for  other 
members  of  the  family 

Give  special  attention  to  nutritious  snacks  and  foods 
children  purchase  on  their  own 
Ehiphasize  relation  between  nutrition  and  mental 
development  and  ability 

Dentists 

Correlates  good  nutrition  with  good  dental  health 
Keeps  public  and  professionals  infomed  of  new  develop- 
ments in  health  and  nutrition  fields 

Hospital  Dietitian 

Serves  as  a resource  person  for  nutrition  education  in 
the  community*  Is  a good  source  of  information  on 
special  diets* 

Public  Health  Nutritionist 

Provides  information  about  the  health  program  in  the 
community 

Suggests  and  cooperates  in  home-school  project  in  areas 
where  the  community  as  a whole  can  benefit  from 
changes  in  food  patterns 

Becommends  and  provides  visual  aids^  films  and  nutrition 
information  and  books 

Acts  as  a link  in  exchange  of  nutrition  information 
between  medical  people  and  professional  and  non- 
professional  public 

State  and  Federal  School  Food  Service  Personnel 

Suggest  x^source  material^  visual  aids  to  be  used  in  a 
specific  nutrition  program 
Coordinate  school  and  community  nutrition  program 
Interpret  the  role  of  state  and  federal  agencies  in 
nutrition  programs 


Home  Economics  Extension 

Provide  nutrition  information  and  materials 
Has  the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  entire  family 
Utilize  the  services  of  the  state  extension  nutrition 
specialist 

Resource  Materials 


There  is  an  abimdance  of  printed  resoiarce  material  available  for 
nutrition  education  programs*  Listed  below  are  some  suggested  references 
which  members  of  the  committee  have  found  to  be  helpful* 

Books: 


NUTRITION  AND  DIET  THERAFT 
Proudfit^  Robinson 
McEillan^  12th  Edition 
60  Fifth  Avenue^  New  York  U>  N*Y* 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION  IN  ACTION 
Ethel  Austin  Martin 
Holt^  Rinehart  and  Winston 
New  York^  Chicago^  San  Francisco 

EXPERIENCES  WITH  FOODS 
L*  Belle  Pollard 
Ginn  and  Company 
Boston^  New  York^  Chicago 

FOOD  BECOMES  YOU 
R.  M*  Leverton 
Doubleday  Company 
Garden  City^  N*Y» 

Other  Publications: 

Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
695  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston^  Massachusetts 

LBT»S  TEACH  BETTER  NUTRITION 
Eugenia  Whitehead^  D*  Sc* 
Helen  S*  Lockhart^  Ed*  M* 
Frederic  J*  Stare^  M*D* 
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Nutrition  Foundation^  Ihe* 

99  Park  Avenue 
New  York  16>  N*Y« 

THB  BOI£  OF  NUTRITION  EDUCATION  IN 
COMBATING  FOOD  FADS 

GOALS  FOR  NUTRITION  EDUCATION 
Eleoientary  and  Secondary  Schools 

NUTRITI(»I  EDUCATION  RESOURCES  FOE  SCHOOLS 

ACTIVITIES  IN  NUTRITION  EDUCATION 
Kindergarten  Through  Sixth  Grade 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlets 
22  East  38th  Street 
New  York  16^  N*Y« 

PERSONALITY  “PLUS”  THROUGH  DIET 
Foodlore  for  Teenagers 

The  American  Dietetic  Association 
620  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  11^  Illinois 

FOOD  FACTS  TALK  BACK 

the  best  health  to  you 

Revised  January,  1964 
General  l&Us 

Department  of  Public  Service 
Minneapolis  1,  MLnn« 

TEACHER*  S ACTIVITY  BOOK 

For  a Program  In  Nutrition  and  Health 

Superintendent  of  Dociuaents 
U*  S*  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D«  C*  20402 

FOOD  BUYING  GUIDE 

For  Type  A School  Lunches 

Pa-270,  Revised  January,  1964 

PLANNING  TIPE  “A“  LUNCHES 
Pa-2^,  October,  1962 


NUTRITIQN  VALUE  OF  FOODS 
Handbook  #S 

THE  FOOD  WB  EAT  #870 

TIPS  »A«*  PUTTER 
Chart  #512940 

D«  S.  Departaont  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  Infonnation 
Wkehington^  D.  G*  20250 

PROGSAH  HUTRinOir  NEWS 
Mary  M«  Hill^  Ed*  D*^  Nutritionist 
Consuner  and  Food  Econoaiice 
Research  DiTision 

Bureau  of  Publications 
Teachers  College 
Goluobia  Uniyersity 
New  Tork^  1959 

PROMISING  PRACTICES  IN  NUTRITI(»I 
EDUCATICRI  IN  THE  EIEMENTABI  SCHOOL 
Willard  J*  Jacobson 
Fannie  Lee  Boyd 
Mary  M*  Hill 
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LeTerton>  Ruth Food  Beeones  Ton 

Dooblodaj  Conpanj>  Gordon  Clty^  N.J. 

Martin^  Bthol  inotin Nntrition  Education  in  Aetlon 

Holt>  Rinehart^  and  I^Lnoton^  N.I. 

Pollard^  L*  Bello BxDorioncoo  with  Food 

Ginn  and  Conqpany^  Boston^  Maoo* 

Prondfit  and  Bobinoon Nntrition  and  Blot  Thoranr 

12th  Edition^  NeMillan>  N.I. 


Other 


National  AeadonQr  of  Scioncoo*.  .National  Research  Conneil>  Washington^  B.  C. 

Raeoimnawded  Dietary  An«Marifta« 

OaYis^  Clara  H Self  Selection  of  Diet  in  Newly  Weaned  Infants^ 

American  Journal  Bistrobed  Children^  2^  1928 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture^  Washington^  0.  C. 

Nntrition  Program  News 


e 
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* Adult  training  in  distributive  education  is  instruction 
given  to  persons  employed  in  the  distributive  occupa- 
tions to  increase  or  extend  their  knowledgey  skill,  and 
ability  to  work  effectively. 

* By  increasing  the  vocational  competency  of  persons 
engaged  in  distributive  occupations  the  entire  process  of 
distribution  is  improved. 

^ The  part-time  instructor  serves  most  of  the  adult  groups 
receiving  training  in  this  program. 

* Unless  the  instructor  is  able  to  stimulate  the  group 
members  to  think  constructively  about  their  problems 
all  the  efforts  of  the  school  administrator,  the  local  super- 
visor, and  the  coordinator  will  have  come  to  naught. 
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Foreword 

rpHE  PART-TIME  INSTRUCTOR  of  adult  groups  in  disIributiTe 
education  brings  to  the  program  a wealth  of  occupational  experi* 
ence  to  share  with  others.  The  fact  that  he  teaches  on  a part-time 
basis  enables  him  to  fit  into  the  program  when  and  where  he  is  needed. 

The  problem  of  selecting  and  training  these  instructors  continues 
to  be  important.  This  manual  Selection  and  Training  of  Part-Time 
Instructors  of  Distributive  Education  for  Adults  gives  practical  sug* 
gestions  on  how  the  task  may  be  carried  out  in  an  effective  manner. 
It  is  primarily  for  the  use  of  those  responsible  for  the  supervision 
of  the  adult  program.  A companion  publication,  Guide  for  Part-Time 
Instructors^  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  instructor  himself  but  should 
be  used  by  the  supervisor  in  training  the  instructor. 

School  administrators  should  find  this  manual  of  interest  in  that  it 
gives  an  overall  picture  of  the  problem  of  selecting  and  training  part- 
time  instructors.  Newly  appointed  supervisors  of  adult  training  will 
find  it  a useful  guide.  Experienced  supervisors  may  wish  to  use  it  as 
a means  of  checking  on  their  own  procedures. 

The  Guide  for  Part-Time  Instructors  contains  many  helpful  hints 
for  the  instructor  in  his  new  field  of  service.  It  sets  forth  in  con- 
densed, informal  fashion,  background  information  on  teaching;  the 
four  steps  in  teaching;  and  final  evaluation.  While  the  Guide  cannot 
take  the  place  of  training,  it  should  aid  materially  in  making  the 
teaching  job  easier. 

The  information  in  both  publications  was  drawn  from  a wide 
variety  of  sources,  including  many  States  operating  successful  ex- 
tension programs.  The  project  was  carried  out  by  Dr.  Natalie  Knee- 
land,  Training  Consultant,  with  the  assistance  of  the  following  Pro- 
gram Specialists  for  Distributive  Education,  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education:  Donovan  Armstrong,  Clyde  W. 
Humphrey,  John  B.  Pope,  and  G.  Henry  Richert.  . 

James  H.  Pearson 
Assistant  Commissioner 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
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The  Job  of  Adult  Training 

Importance  of  Adult  Training 
in  Distributive  Education 

WHAT  IS  ADULT  TRAINING  IN  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION? 
Adult  training  in  distributive  education  is  instruction  given  to  workere  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  or  extending  their  knowledge,  skill,  and  ability  to 
work  with  people  in  the  distributive  occupations  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Classes  for  adults  may  be  held  during  working  hours  on  the  time  of  the 
employer  or  outside  of  working  hours  on  the  employee’s  tune.  They  may  be 
held  any  time  of  the  day  or  evening. 

WHY  IS  ADULT  TRAINING  IMPORTANT*? 

In  increasing  the  vocational  competency  of  adults  engaged  in  distributive 
occupations  the  entire  process  of  distribution  is  improved.  The  net  result 
is  beneficial  to  individual  class  members,  to  the  distributive  businesses  which 
employ  them,  and  to  the  local  community. 

The  fact  that  training  is  offered  on  both  employee  and  management  leveb 
brings  about  greater  understanding  and  closer  cooperation  between  manage- 
ment and  workers.  The  development  of  well-balanced  adult  programs  on 
both  levels  makes  learning  a continuous  process  rather  than  a hit  or  miss 
affair. 

Training  of  adults  employed  in  distributive  occupations  is  thus  meeting 
an  ever-increasing  need  in  cur  expanding  economy  and  must  be  considered 
a vital  part  of  our  total  program  of  education. 

WHO  TEACHES  ADULT  CLASSES? 

Classes  for  adults  in  dbtributive  education  may  be  taught  by  training 
specialists  employed  on  either  a full-  or  part-time  basis  by  the  State,  by  local 
instructors  employed  on  a full-time  basis,  by  high  school  distributive  edu- 
cation coordinators,  and  by  “part-time”  instructors  employed  by  the  local 
school  system  on  an  hourly  or  per-session  basis  to  teach  an  adult  class  or 
classes  in  the  community. 

WITH  WHOM  IS  THIS  MANUAL  CONCERNED? 

This  manual  is  concerned  with  the  selection  and  training  of  part-time  local 
instructors  of  adult  classes,  only. 

The  “part-time”  instructor  is  brought  in  as  needed  and  not  employed  on 
an  annual  basis.  Part-time  instructors  as  a group  are  often  referred  to  as 
the  “call  staff.” 
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2 DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  FOR  ADULTS 

Training  specialfate  employed  by  the  State,  full-time  loeal  instrnetora,  md 
distributive  edueation  coordinators  teaching  adult  classw  have  ample  tune 
to  receive  teacher  training  and  thus  present  a different  selecUon  and  training 

problem  than  that  of  part-time  instructors.  . .u  . u • 

Part-time  local  instructors  perform  a unique  service  in  that,  being  a part 
of  the  community,  they  can  interpret  local  needs.  Their  teaching  can  be 
fitted  into  the  seasonal  pattern  of  the  distributive  education  program,  an 

they  can  be  called  upon  when  needed.  .1^1 

The  fact  that  the  term  of  employment  of  part-time  instructors  is  relatively 
brief  makes  it  aU  the  more  important  that  their  selection  and  training  be 
handled  in  an  efficient  manner. 

Responsibility  for  Adult  Training 

Responsibility  for  adult  training  in  distributive  education  in  any  com- 
munity requires  the  cooperative  effort  of  several  individuals,  namely,  the 
local  school  superintendent,  principal,  or  vocational  directorr  the  local 
distributive  education  supervisor,  if  such  a person  is  designated;  the  dis- 
tributive education  coordinator ; and  the  instructor. 

THE  LOCAL  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATOR 
Since  the  adult  education  program  is  part  of  the  total  school  education  pro- 
gram the  local  school  administrator  should  give  it  full  support  and  see  that 
it  meets  standards  as  high  as  those  of  other  departments  in  the  system. 

The  local  school  administrator  should  fully  underetand  the  objectives  of 
the  program,  be  familiar  with  the  curriculum  offered,  and  take  an  active  part 

in  the  selection  of  the  instructors.  , ^ , ..  / 

To  understand  fully  how  the  program  of  adult  education  functions,  the 
local  administrator  will  need  to  observe  classes  in  operation  from  tune  to 
time.  He  will  also  attend  meetings  of  the  advisory  comirattees  concerned 
with  the  development  and  improvement  of  adult  classes.  His  atleftdance  a 
such  meetings  will  lend  prestige  to  the  program  and  identify  ffie  training 
as  a vital  part  of  the  total  educational  effort  in  the  community.  He  will  par- 
ticipate in  efforts  to  upgrade  instruction  and  to  evaluate  the  program. 

Finally,  in  his  overall  planning  he  will  consider  the  needs  of  people  for 
training  in  distribuHon  and  wiU  1 the  pubUc  know  that  Ae  local  acAool 
ayatem  offera  a well-rounded  program,  including  the  training  ol  adulte 
engaged  in  distributive  occupations. 

THE  LOCAL  SUPERVISOR 

Some  CommuniHea  employ  a local  auperviaor  for  *e  dCTclopmrat  and 
aupcrviaion  of  *e  entire  diatributive  education  propam.  Promotion  and 
auperviaion  of  adult  claaaea  becomca  one  of  hia  mjor  duhea.  He  la  pn- 
manly  reaponaible  for  both  Ae  aelection  and  training  of  inatractor.  of  ^;dt 
.1.....  ■Hie  aucceaa  of  adult  training  ia  largely  a reflection  of  hia  abihty 

as  a supervisor  and  teacher-trainer. 
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THE  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  COORDINATOR 

In  some  communities,  the  high  school  coordinator  functions  as  the  local 
supervisor  of  classes  for  adults.  The  coordinator  is  in  a strategic  position 
to  do  this  because  of  his  close  contacts  with  the  distributive  businesses  in 
which  his  students  are  placed.  He  is  known  and  accepted  in  the  community. 

When  the  coordinator  teaches  adults,  as  well,  he  knows  at  first  hand  the 
problems  that  a teacher  of  an  adult  class  will  face,  and  is  in  a position  to 
give  valuable  assistance  to  new  instructors.  He  also  finds  that  experience  in 
teaching  adults  strengthens  his  high  school  teaching  in  that  the  former 
requires  careful  preparation  of  teaching  materials  and  development  of 
teaching  skills. 

Coordinators  in  larger  communities  help  the  local  supervisor,  both  in 
tetiching  classes  and  in  assisting  in  supervising  and  training  adult  instructors. 
They  are  logical  persons  to  call  upon  in  setting  up  group  and  individual 
teacher-training  conferences.  Coordinators’  files  also  provide  leads  in  locat- 
ing prospective  instructors. 

THE  INSTRUCTOR 

The  final  responsibility  for  training  rests  upon  the  instructor  because  it 
is  he  v/ho  meets  the  class.  Unless  he  is  able  to  stimulate  the  class  members 
to  think  constructively  about  their  problems,  all  the  efforts  of  the  school 
administrator,  the  local  supervisor,  and  the  coordinator  will  have  come  to 
naught. 

The  fact  that  an  instructor  has  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  vocational 
competency  does  not  guarantee  professional  skill  in  teaching.  Those  who 
know  subject  matter  cannot  always  teach.  Furthermore,  those  who  have 
taught  high  school  and  college  students  are  sometimes  at  a loss  in  handling 
mature  groups  of  adults. 

Since  the  instructor  is  the  key  figure,  there  is  need  to  think  further  about 
the  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself  in  teaching  groups  of  adults  employed 
in  distributive  occupations. 

Conditions  Under  Which  the  Part-Time 
Instructor  Teaches 

UNFAMILIARITY  WITH  TEACHING 

Teaching  is  unfamiliar  to  many  newly  appointed  instructors.  They  need 
to  leam  good  vocational  teaching  techniques  and  to  feel  at  ease  before  a 
group. 

SHORT  TERM  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

The  fact  that  instructors  are  employed  on  a short-term  basis  means  that 
time  spent  on  teacher  training  must  be  effective  and  concerned  with  funda- 
mentals. It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  an  instructor  to  spend  time  in  training 
out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  he  teaches. 
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ISOLATION 

In  many  instances  the  instructor  has  little  contact  v;ith  other  adult  in- 
structors. Consequently,  he  must  depend  upon  the  supervisor  or  coordina- 
tor for  most  of  his  help. 

CLASS  MEMBERS  UNKNOWN 

The  instructor  is  seldom  acquainted  with  the  class  members  in  advance  of 
meeting  them.  Since  he  is  usually  working,  he  does  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  places  of  business  in  which  they  are  employed.  He  starts  in 
“cold.”  It  is  the  supervisor’s  responsibility  to  help  him  overcome  this 
handicap. 

LACK  OF  TEACHING  CONTINUITY 

The  fact  that  the  class  rarely  meets  more  than  once  or  twice  a week  means 
that  interest  must  be  renewed  each  meeting  and  the  enthusiasm  of  both  in- 
structor and  class  members  maintained  between  meetings. 

Interruptions  in  scheduled  meetings  also  are  to  be  expected,  especially  in 
smaller  communities.  While  much  can  be  done  in  the  original  planning  to 
prevent  this,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  the  unexpected  arising,  such  as 
a civic  event  in  which  the  entire  community  is  interested.  Such  a break  in 
continuity  of  teaching  requires  careful  handhng  if  attendence  is  to  be 
maintained.  As  one  means  of  maintaining  interest  the  instructor  can  give 
an  assignment  to  be  completed  during  the  interval  as  a means  of  maintaining 
interest. 

A “NON-CAPnVE”  AUDIENCE 

Finally,  the  instructor  is  dealing  with  a “non-captive”  audience.  Unless 
the  group  members  feel  that  they  are  getting  something  of  practical  value 
they  may  drop  the  course.  This  is  the  real  challenge  for  the  instructor. 

Knowing  the  conditions  under  which  the  instructor  works  should  guide 
the  supervisor  in  stressing  right  teaching  principles  and  aid  m the  selection 
and  training  of  individual  instructors. 


Recruitment  and  Selection  of 
Part-Time  Instructors 

Where  and  How  To  Find  Them 


WHERE  TO  FEND  THEM 

The  first  problem  is  to  find  prospective  instructors  qualified  in  the  field 
in  which  they  are  to  offer  instruction;  the  second  is  selection.  The  first  is 
the  more  difficult. 

Local  retail,  wholesale,  and  service  establishments  and  sales  departments 
of  producers  have  persons  in  their  employ  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
their  particular  line  of  work  and  who  are  vocationally  competent  to  conduct 
classes,  if  only  they  can  be  persuaded  to  teach. 

Distributive  establishments  in  neighboring  communities  can  be  called 
upon,  when  the  local  supply  of  potential  instructors  is  low  or  when  indi- 
viduals feel  that  they  lack  the  necessary  prestige  to  teach  in  their  own  home 
town. 

Trade  association  executives  are  another  source  of  information  on 
prospective  teachers.  They  are  in  a position  to  judge  the  vocational  com- 
petency of  their  members  and  in  many  instances  also  their  ability  to  present 
information  to  a group. 

High  school  and  college  faculty  members  are  successful  in  teaching  some 
subjects,  provided  they  avoid  the  academic  approach.  The  distributive 
education  coordinator  will  avoid  this,  but  may  need  some  help  in  working 
with  adult  groups  the  first  time  he  teaches  an  adult  class.  It  is  easy  to  carry 
over  high  school  methods  into  the  adult  situation.  However,  this  may  not 
produce  the  desired  results. 

Former  distributive  education  teachers  who  have  entered  other  occupa- 
tions, who  have  left  teaching  or  have  moved  into  the  community  and  are 
available  for  part-time  employment  are  often  glad  to  re-enter  the  teaching 
field. 

Outstanding  members  of  adult  classes  may  be  induced  to  serve  as  in- 
structors of  such  classes.  Both  their  proven  interest  in  training  and 
familiarity  with  the  teaching  situation  are  in  their  favor. 

Outstanding  specialists  in  the  field  may  be  called  upon  to  conduct  indi- 
vidual meetings.  This  brings  variety  into  the  teaching.  Some  supervisors 
run  ”all  star”  courses  in  which  each  meeting  is  conducted  by  a different 
specialist.  This  lightens  the  individual  teaching  load,  but  requires  skill  on 
the  supervisor’s  part  to  see  that  course  continuity  is  maintained  and  that 
course  content  is  not  duplicated. 
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Married  women  with  good  occupational  experience  are  a good  source  of 
instructors  since  they  may  have  more  time  to  spend  on  preparation.  They 
may  be  glad  to  supplement  the  family  income  by  teaching. 

Women’s  clubs,  such  as  the  American  Association  of  University  Women 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs, 
Inc.,  and  alumnae  and  drama  groups  can  also  be  drawn  on  for  instructors  in 
specialized  fields. 

HOW  TO  FIND  THEM 

The  supervisor  must  seek  out  prospective  instructors,  not  depend  upon 
them  to  come  to  him.  Following  are  suggested  ways  of  doing  this. 

Make  a survey. — ^The  supervisor  or  coordinator  will  automatically  include 
inquiries  about  available  adult  instructors  when  making  his  survey  of  training 
needs  in  the  community.  He  can  profitably  visit  the  various  distributive 
businesses  in  the  community  and  talk  with  the  owners  or  managers  about 
likely  instructor  prospects. 

Publicize  the  need. — ^A  notice  may  be  inserted  in  the  “want  ad”  column 
of  the  local  newspaper  or  a special  advertisement  may  be  run  calling  atten* 
tion  to  the  need  for  teachers.  Post  want  notices  on  school  bulletin  boards. 
Ask  classf  members  to  submit  names  of  individuals  they  would  recommend 
as  instructors. 

Call  upon  the  advisory  committee. — Since  the  major  function  of  an  ad* 
visory  committee  is  to  aid  in  the  development  and  strengthening  of  the  pro* 
gram,  the  problem  of  securing  well*qualified  instructors  is  one  for  its 
consideration. 

Full  use  should  be  made  of  the  broad  experience  of  this  group,  represent- 
ing, as  it  does,  a cross  section  of  distributive  businesses,  civic  organizations, 
and  trade  groups  in  the  community. 

Offer  supervisory  courses  to  uncover  talent. — Supervisory  courses,  such 
as  “How  To  Train”  or  “How  To  Conduct  Meetings,”  may  be  offered  for  the 
express  purpose  of  discovering  good  instructor  material.  All  will  benefit 
from  the  training,  whether  they  are  selected  to  teach  or  not.  However,  to 
avoid  embarrassment  over  selection  at  the  end  of  the  course,  it  is  best  not 
to  notify  the  class  members  of  this  intention. 

Build  a reserve  staff  through  group  training.— The  practice  of  one  State 
that  builds  § reserve  staff  of  instructors  upon  which  to  draw  might  be  fol* 
lowed.  This  includes  group  training  on  teaching  methods  for  persons  who 
are  interested  in  becoming  instructors. 

Discuss  in  conference  meetings.— Any  time  that  distributive  education 
personnel  are  gathered  together  is  a good  time  to  ask  about  available  in* 
structors.  The  subject  should  be  brought  up  in  group  meetings  or  in 
individual  conversation. 

Follow-up  leads. — ^Any  casual  leads  should  be  promptly  followed  by  a 
telephone  call  or  a personal  visit.  Some  of  the  best  instructors  have  been 
discovered  in  this  way. 
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BuUd  a directory  of  potential  instructors.— The  simple  forai  shown  below 
may  be  used  to  keep  the  problem  of  finding  instructors  constantly  in  mind 
and,  at  the  same  time,  build  up  an  excellent  reference  source. 

In  the  left-hand  column  are  listed  the  courses  to  be  offered,  including  the 
title  and  a brief  description  of  each.  In  the  right-hand  column  are  listed 
the  names  and  addresses  of  potential  instructors  as  these  are  discovered. 


Directory  of  instructors 

Title  and  Descriitfion 
of  Course 

Name  and  Address  of 
Potential  Instructor 

Keep  an  up'to-date  personnel  file. — A.  personal  data  sheet  should  be  made 
out  for  each  instructor  employed.  In  addition  to  including  in  this  file  the 
usual  facts  about  personal  history  and  classes  the  instructor  has  taught,  an 
evaluation  of  teaching  performance  can  be  recorded. 

Qualifications  To  Be  Met 

In  the  supervisor’s  eagerness  to  find  instructors  for  the  program,  he  must 
tflkp  care  to  maintain  the  standards  that  have  been  set  for  employment. 
To  do  otherwise  is  to  invite  serious  teacher-training  problems. 

While  State  Plans  for  Vocational  Education  differ  as  to  their  specific 
requirements  for  part-time  extension  instructors,  the  following  are  recom- 
mended for  general  use. 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 

The  part-time  instructor  should  be  required  to  have  at  least  5 years  of 
successful  experience  in  the  distributive  occupation  to  be  taught  or  its 
equivalent  in  technical  training  and  experience.  He  should  be  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  subject  matter  he  is  to  teach  to  discuss  it  intelligently  and 
to  make  use  of  the  occupational  experience  of  the  group.  His  own  work 
experience  should  be  recent  and,  if  possible,  varied  since  his  class  members 
for  the  most  part  will  be  drawn  from  different  types  of  establishments. 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING 

Technical  training  of  a part-time  instructor  is  desirable,  but  may  not  be 
required  if  he  has  been  successful  in  the  special  aspect  of  the  occupation 
which  he  is  teaching. 
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PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

Teaching  experience  as  a prerequisite  for  part-time  teaching  should  not 
be  required.  Individual  in-service  training  can  be  supplemented  by  short 
intensive  courses  prior  to  employment  or  during  the  teaching  period  where 
feasible.  The  information  provided  in  this  manual  and  in  the  “Guide  for 
Part-time  Instructors”  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

SOCIAL  ACCEPTABIUTY 

To  be  successful  in  teaching  adults,  the  instructor  must  be  socially  accept- 
able. That  means  that  he  must  be  in  good  standing  in  the  community. 
If  his  ideas  are  to  have  wei^t,  he  must  have  the  respect  of  business  leaders 
in  his  field.  He  must  be  emotionally  mature,  able  to  give  and  take  on  a 
friendly  basis.  Finally,  he  must  have  the  t)rpe  of  outgoing  personality  that 
will  encourage  class  members  to  respond.  Such  faults  as  an  unpleasant 
appearance,  poor  speaking  voice,  or  faulty  grammar  will  lessen  his  chances 
for  success. 

Information  on  the  first  two  social  qualifications  can  be  discovered  in 
talking  with  people  who  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  applicant.  The 
latter  two  can  best  be  determined  in  the  selection  interview. 


Pointers  on  Selection 


APPROACH  TO  THE  INSTRUCTOR 
It  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  individual  interviewed  will  neces- 
sarily want  to  teach.  The  supervisor  should  be  prepared  for  probable 


objections  and  how  to  meet  them. 

Main  objection 
Fear  of  the  teaching  situation. 

Lack  of  time  for  teaching  and  prepa- 
ration. 

Amount  of  work  involved. 

Fear  group  won’t  accept  him. 


The  following  chart  will  provide  a cue. 

How  to  meet 

Assure  help  will  he  given.  Play  up  occcu- 
pational  experience. 

Stress  short-term  arrangement.  Adjust  teach- 
ing schedule  to  instructor’s  need. 

Cite  satisfaction  derived.  Stress  service 
rendered. 

Suggest  he  share  teaching  with  other  instruc- 
tors, rather  than  teach  entire  course. 


If  low  rate  of  pay  is  mentioned  act  an  objection,  explain  that  this  type  of 
teaching  is  a form  of  public  service  the  individual  renders  the  community, 
and  the  remuneration  can  help  !o  defray  incidental  expenses. 

A number  of  appeals  can  bp  made  in  talking  with  a prospective  instructor. 
Among  these  are  the  prestige  that  comes  from  teaching;  opportunity  to 
meet  people  in  business  and  to  gain  new  ideas;  and  the  personal  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  teaching  and  rendering  a public  service.  While  pay  is  an 
additional  factor,  it  is  unwise  to  stress  it.  Quoting  comments  that  other 
instructors  have  made  will  help  to  emphasize  a point. 

It  is  important  to  stress  the  advantages  of  teaching,  but  the  applicant 
should  not  be  coerced  or  drafted  into  service.  Let  him  sell  himself  on  the 
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idea.  Give  him  time  to  think  it  over.  Let  him  make  the  decision.  After 
all,  he  is  the  one  who  will  teach  the  course  and  will  have  to  do  the  work. 

THE  SELECTION  INTERVIEW 

The  first  interview  with  a prospective  teacher  sets  the  tone  for  future 
relationships;  therefore  it  should  be  carefully  planned.  Sufficient  time 
should  be  taken  to  cover  adequately  all  necessary  points  and  to  answer  the 
applicant’s  questions  clearly  and  thoroughly.  No  matter  how  informal  the 
interview,  the  following  t^ee  objectives  should  be  carried  out:  (1)  get 
information;  (2)  give  information;  and  (3)  make  a friend  for  distributive 
education. 

Get  information. — During  the  course  of  the  interview,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  discover  the  individual’s  attitude  toward  or  previous  experience 
with  teaching.  His  occupational  experience  should  be  noted,  also  facts 
about  his  business  or  personal  life  that  might  affect  his  teaching  perform- 
ance, such  as  availability,  leisure  time  for  adequate  preparation,  transpor- 
tation facilities.  Personal  data  required  by  the  local  school  system  should 
also  be  recorded. 

Give  information.— This  step  provides  an  opportunity  to  explain  briefly 
the  total  distributive  education  program  and  the  importance  of  the  adult 
phase  of  this  program.  The  position  of  the  part-time  instructor  in  the  local 
school  system  should  be  made  clear.  Give  sufficient  information  as  to  how 
classes  are  conducted  to  enable  the  applicant  to  visualize  what  adult  teaching 
is  like,  bringing  out  the  difference  between  the  formal  academic  approach 
and  the  informal  conference  atmosphere  characteristic  of  adult  training. 
The  instructor  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  will  be  given  every  possible 
help  in  teaching  the  course  assigned  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  need  for 
adequate  preparation  for  teaching  should  be  stressed.  The  matter  of  salary 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  to  avoid  possible  unpleasant  repercussions 
later.  Forms  and  the  necessity  for  reports  should  be  explained. 

Make  a friend  for  distributive  education. — ^If  the  individual  is  interested 
and  acceptable,  he  should  fill  out  the  application  for  a vocational  teaching 
certificate.  This  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  the  local  school  administrator  before  he  is  officially  employed.  He 
should  be  notified  of  his  appointment  and  a time  arranged  for  a further 
interview. 

Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  interview  concludes  on  a 
pleasant  note  when  the  applicant  decides  not  to  accept  the  position  or  does 
not  meet  qualifications.  Reasons  for  rejection  should  be  handled  tactfully 
and  appreciation  expressed  for  the  applicant’s  interest  in  coming  in  for  the 
interview.  Well-handled  personal  interviews  are  excellent  goodwill  builders 
for  the  program.  Leave  the  way  open  for  future  use  as  an  instructor  in  the 
program. 
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FINAL  APPROVAL 

Since  the  instructor  will  be  employed  by  the  local  school  system,  the  school 
administrator  will  be  the  one  to  give  final  approval.  Several  names  may  be 
submitted  to  the  school  administrator,  leaving  the  final  selection  in  his 
hands.  Of  course  this  is  not  always  possible,  particularly  in  obtaining  in- 
structors in  a specialized  field. 

If  State  or  Federal  funds  are  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  the  instruc- 
tor's salary.  State  approval  should  be  granted  before  the  instructor  starts  his 
class.  Otherwise  the  embarrassing  predicament  of  having  no  funds  out  of 
which  to  pay  for  classes  already  taught  may  arise.  The  supervisor  should 
make  sure  that  the  course  itself  is  reimbursable,  class  members  for  whom 
the  course  is  intended  being  engaged  in  distributive  occupations,  and  course 
content  is  related  to  their  jobs. 


Training  of  Part-Time  Instructors 

The  Teacher-Training  Problem 


The  problem  of  teacher  training  is  concerned  with  helping  part-time 
instructors  present  subject  matter  in  the  most  effective  way  to  groups 

of  adults  engaged  in  distributive  occupations. 

The  supervisor  need  not  be  a specialist  in  all  subject  matter  to  be  taugh  . 
He  must  be  thoroughly  familiar,  however,  with  up-to-date  methods  of  ^oup 
instruction  and  be  able  to  show  how  the  methods  can  be  adapted  to  parUcu  ar 
training  situations.  He  must  be  convinced  of  the  need  for  teacher  traming 
and  recognize  ways  in  which  it  may  be  conducted. 

NEED  FOR  TEACHER  TRAINING 
The  need  for  initial  training  for  those  who  will  teach  for  the  first  time  is 
readily  admitted.  Furthermore,  this  type  of  training  rightly  assumes  a 
major  role  in  the  teacher-training  program.  It  covers  the  must  know  s o 

Up-CTading  instruction,  for  those  with  some  teaching  ex^rience,  t^es 
two  forms.  The  first  is  the  refresher  type  or  re  training  for  those  who  have 
been  away  from  the  teaching  situation  for  some  time,  or  who  need  to  im- 
prove on  some  special  phase  of  their  teaching.  The  second  is  concerned 
with  presentation  of  new  methods  and  ideas.  This  form  of  training  provides 
the  necessary  stimulant  to  improved  performance.  It  aims  to  m^e  the 
good  better  and  the  better  superior.  It  deals  with  the  “should  know  s and 
“helpful-to-know’s,”  giving  teaching  the  professional  touch. 

KINDS  OF  TRAINING  TO  OFFER 

Most  of  the  training  of  adult  instructors  will  be  on  an  individual  basis 
to  meet  individual  need.  Some  of  this  training  will  be  given  before  the 
instructor  starts  to  teach;  the  rest  will  be  the  on-the-job  variety,  earned  on 
during  the  instructors  period  of  employment.  Individual  training  has  the 
great  advantage  of  being  given  when  it  is  most  needed  and  tends  to  forestall 

possible  failure.  . . 

Group  training  of  instructors  has  the  advantage  of  j^rmitting  pooling 

experience  and  this  tends  to  weld  members  into  a professional  group.  It  is 
less  time-consuming  than  individual  training,  but  harder  to  organize,  since 
it  is  difficult  to  get  instructors  together  in  one  place  at  the  same  time.  It 
supplements,  but  cannot  substitute  for,  individual  training.  Both  have 
their  place  in  the  adult  teacher-training  program. 
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SIX  RULES  TO  FOLLOW  IN  TRAINING  INSTRUCTORS 

The  following  precautions  addressed  to  the  supervisor  or  coordinator 
should  be  observed  in  giving  teacher-training  on  either  the  individual  or 
group  basis. 

J.  Avoid  too  technical  terminology. — Use  easy,  familiar  words.  Describe 
the  job  of  the  instructor  in  terms  he  can  understand. 

2.  Adapt  training  content  to  time  available. — ^There  is  so  much  to  be 
said  on  tlxe  subject  of  methods  of  teaching  that  you  may  be  tempted  to  try 
to  cover  more  than  the  instructor  can  assimilate  in  the  time  allotted  for 
training.  ^ Ihis  only  results  in  confusion.  Be  selective  in  what  you  take  up 
and  have  it  organized  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

3.  Make  training  specific.— ^xing  out  the  why,  what,  how,  when,  and 
where  in  teaching.  Use  specific  examples.  Follow  discussion  of  principles 
by  SO  WHAT?”  in  order  that  the  instructor  will  see  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  his  own  teaching  problems. 

4.  Encourage  learner  participation.— In  individual  training  encourage 
the  instructor  to  ask  questions  and  to  solve  his  own  problems.  If  he  is 
using  a prepared  course  outiine,  help  him  to  make  it  his  own,  not  use  it 
as  a “canned”  course — adapt  rather  than  adopt. 

In  group  training  utilize  various  forms  of  class  participation,  such  as  role 
playing,  buzz  sessions,  and  panel  discussions. 

5.  Use  visual  aids.— Use  the  blackboard,  flip  charts,  posters,  and  hand-out 

materials  to  shorten  training  time  and  strengthen  retention  through  eye 
appeal.  ^ 

6.  Provide  for  further  study. — ^While  your  primary  aim  is  to  prepare  the 
instructor  for  the  immediate  teaching  job,  you  are  in  an  excellent  position 
to  stiniulate  his  interest  in  further  study.  Give  interested  individuals  a 
selected  bibliography  containing  references  on  both  distributive  education 
and  more  si^cifically  on  adult  teaching.  Advise  members  as  to  courses  of 
study  available  in  the  community  or  elsewhere  and  invite  them  to  future 
training  conferences.  Some  of  the  members  may  become  full-time  instruc- 
tors as  the  result  of  their  interest.  All  will  probably  have  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  teaching  profession  and  a fuller  comprehension  of  the  distributive 
education  program. 

USE  OF  TIffi  “GUIDE  FOR  PART-TIME  INSTRUCTORS” 

. Pfj  prepared  as  an  aid  in,  not  as  a substitute  for  either 

individual  or  group  teacher  training.  It  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  The 
following  suggestions  will  help  you  to  use  it  effectively. 

Become  thorougfdy  familiar  with  the  Guide  so  that  you  can  tie  it  in  with 
your  teacher  training  and  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  raised  about  it. 

Decide  whether  to  hand  it  out  on  a permanent  or  a loan  basis. ^If  the 

guide  is  to  be  returned  for  the  use  of  others,  it  obviously  should  not  be 
marked  up  and  some  arrangement  should  be  made  for  having  it  turned  in 
at  the  termination  of  the  teaching  period. 
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State  the  purpose  of  the  Guide. — ^Explain  that  the  purpose  is  to  present^ 
the  highlights  on  adult  teaching  as  a handy  reference  for  new  instructors  and 
as  a refresher  for  the  experienced  ones. 

Describe  the  four  sections. — Give  an  overall  picture  first,  pointing  out  the 
four  sections,  indicating  their  purpose: 

I.  You  Leam  About  Teaching Background  for  Teaching. 

II.  You  Plan  for  Teaching Preparation  for  Teaching. 

III.  You  Teach Teaching  Itself. 

IV.  You  Check  and  Evaluate Conclusion  and  Evaluation. 

Refer  to  specific  points  as  you  discuss  them  in  training.  In  individual 
training  point  out  special  information  in  the  Guide  as  you  go  along.  In 
group  training,  have  the  members  read  over  the  Guide  in  class,  or  assign 
each  section  of  the  manual  to  a buzz  session  for  discussion.  If  time  allows, 
assign  a separate  meeting  on  each  section  of  the  Guide. 

Suggest  as  a reference. — Suggest  that  members  keep  the  Guide  on  hand 
as  a ready  reference  and  reminder.  Ask  members  to  bring  in  questions  about 
it.  Check  back  on  the  use  of  the  Guide  f rom  time  to  time. 

Individual  Teacher  Training 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  individual  training  is  the  first  essential 
for  successful  teacher  training.  Acceptance  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
task  by  the  supervisor  or  coordinator  is  the  next.  Appreciation  of  what 
individual  training  entails  is  the  third,  for  without  it  a superficial  job  is  likely 
to  be  done. 

WHAT  IT  TAKES 

First  of  all,  individual  training  takes  planning  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  It 
means  sitting  down  and  figuring  out  just  what  help  this  individual  instructor 
needs.  It  involves  arranging  for  the  best  time  for  such  training  to  be  given 
and  carrying  out  the  training  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Individual  training  takes  time — ^time  for  preparation  and  time  for  the 
training  itself.  A rushed  period  of  training  may  be  more  confusing  than 
helpful  to  a new  instructor.  One  must  gauge  the  amount  of  time  necessary 
for  training  in  terms  of  the  individual’s  needs.  Some  potential  instructors 
think  they  know,  but  actually  they  do  not.  Others  will  have  picked  up 
techniques  that  do  not  fit  in  the  adult  teaching  situation.  It  takes  time  to 
leam  and  to  re-learn. 

Individual  training  requires  the  ability  to  help  the  learner  solve  his  own 
problems,  not  to  do  his  thinking  for  him.  Information  and  ideas  need  to  be 
drawn  out  rather  than  to  be  poured  in.  This  requires  a critical  yet  open 
mind. 

Individual  training  takes  patience  and  tact.  The  latter  trait  is  particularly 
necessary  in  discussing  weak  points  discovered  through  observation  of 
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teaching.  The  errors  must  be  corrected  without  tearing  down  the  instruc- 
tor’s confidence  or  enthusiasm  for  teaching. 

Use  this  constructive  approach  as  the  keynote  of  all  individual  training 
conferences,  from  the  first  period  of  induction  to  the  concluding  terminal 
interview.  Emphasize  what  to  do,  not  what  not  to  do. 

HANDLING  INDUCTION  TRAINING 
Induction  training  starts  when  the  applicant  says  “yes”  and  has  been 
approved  unofficially.  How  many  induction  meetings  will  be  held  before 
the  instructor  meets  his  first  class  depends  on  the  need  of  the  instructor. 
There  should  be  at  least  two;  one,  an  introductory  meeting;  the  second,  a 
conference  on  preparation  for  the  first  class.  The  outcome  of  this  second 
meeting  will  determine  whether  or  not  more  will  be  necessary.  The  follow- 
ing suggestions  for  handling  induction  training  are  offered  to  the  supervisor 
or  coordinator. 

The  introductory  meeting. — ^This  meeting  deals  with  the  points  covered  in 
Part  I— YOU  LEARN  ABOUT  TEACHING!  of  the  “Guide.”  You  should 
do  all  you  can  in  this  meeting  to  build  up  the  instructor’s  self-confidence. 
Emphasize  the  value  of  his  practical  experience,  if  he  has  never  taught 
before. 

Refer  to  the  Guide  in  explaining  the  place  of  the  instructor  in  vocational 
education  and  in  the  local  school  system.  If  you  are  meeting  in  the  school 
building,  introduce  the  instructor  to  the  school  superintendent  or  principal 
to  make  him  feel  a part  of  the  local  school  system.  Spell  out  his  responsi- 
bilities in  specific  terms.  Show  and  explain  forms,  such  as  registration  and 
enrollment  records  and  certificates  awardee’  on  completion  of  a course. 

In  discussing  the  makeup  of  the  group,  go  over  the  list  of  the  members 
and  where  they  work,  if  such  is  available,  and  suggest  that  the  instructor 
learn  the  names  before  his  first  meeting.  If  such  a list  is  not  available, 
give  him  some  idea  of  who  will  likely  attend  and  where  they  work.  Refer 
to  the  section,  “You  Learn  About  Your  Class  Members”  in  the  Guide  in 
discussing  what  adults  want.  Mention  the  fact  that  adult  groups  are  usually 
well  behaved,  since  members  attend  voluntarily  and  with  a purpose.  Empha- 
size the  point  that  a wholesome  attitude  on  the  instructor’s  part  is  likely  to 
bring  out  a similar  response  from  the  group. 

Go  over  the  “Three  B’s  of  Vocational  Teaching”  thoroughly,  giving  illus- 
trations to  make  points  clear.  State  that  these  principles  should  be 
applied  in  every  meeting  and  should  be  considered  in  every  step  of  prepa- 
ration. Let  the  instructor  bring  out  the  close  relationship  between  teaching 
and  selling  so  that  he  may  feel  at  home  in  the  teaching  situation.  Make  sure 
the  four  basic  steps  are  understood. 

This  meeting  paves  the  way  to  PART  II— YOU  PLAN  FOR  TEACHING! 
of  the  “Instructor’s  Guide.”  If  a course  outline  has  already  been  developed, 
explain  that  it  is  to  be  adapted  as  a guide,  not  taught  word  by  word.  If 
the  course  of  being  developed  from  the  beginning,  discuss  the  objectives  and 
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and  major  topics  briefly  and  ask  the  instructor  to  bring  in  further  ideas  to 
the  next  conference.  Give  the  instructor  sufficient  reference  material  on  his 
subject  to  get  him  started  but  not  enough  to  confuse  him.  Conclude  with  a 
definite  assignment  on  preparation  for  teaching  and  set  a date  for  the  next 
training  conference.  The  “Guide”  should  be  mentioned  as  a helpful  refer- 
ence, with  PART  II— YOU  PLAN  FOR  TEACHING!  marked  for  study. 

Preparation  for  the  first  meeting. — ^This  conference  covers  the  four  major 
points  in  PART  II— YOU  PLAN  FOR  TEACHING!  of  the  “Instructor’s 
Guide”  and  the  first  point  in  PART  III — YOU  TEACH!  To  make  sure 
that  the  instructor  will  have  his  material  well  in  hand,  spend  the  major  time 
on  “what  to  teach”  and  “preparation  for  each  meeting,”  with  just  enough 
emphasis  on  the  “how  to  teach”  at  this  point  to  bring  about  a successful  first 
performance.  Since  you  will  probably  want  to  be  on  hand  the  first  meeting 
to  assist  in  “setting  the  stage,”  these  points  can  be  touched  on  briefly. 

Keep  your  instruction  on  the  course  outline  simple,  drawing  out  from 
the  instructor  the  objectives  of  the  course  and  the  topics  to  be  included.  You 
may  find  it  a good  plan  to  do  the  writing  yourself  while  the  instructor  does 
the  talking,  since  it  is  difficult  for  some  people  to  get  information  down  on 
paper  in  an  orderly  way. 

Start  off  with  the  three  B’s  of  vocational  teaching  in  discussing  “how  to 
teach.”  Let  the  instructor  suggest  ways  in  which  the  different  topics  may 
be  developed,  particularly  stressing  participation  of  the  group.  Show  how 
the  instructor  can  use  the  list  of  members  of  the  group  in  relating  instruction 
to  job  placement.  Check  on  how  he  plans  to  use  visual  aids,  such  as  mer- 
chandise, charts,  posters,  or  hand-out  materials. 

Explain  the  chart  for  making  a teaching  plan  in  the  section  on  “You 
Prepare  for  Each  Meeting”  of  the  “Guide.”  Then  work  with  the  instructor 
in  planning  for  the  first  meeting.  See  that  the  basic  subject  matter  is 
reduced  to  four  or  five  main  points  that  can  be  grasped  by  members  of  the 
group  in  the  time  allotted.  Have  the  instructor  apply  the  four  basic  steps 
to  the  instructional  plan  for  the  first  meeting  by  explaining  to  you  just  what 
he  will  do  to  prepare  the  learners;  what  special  methods  he  will  use  to 
present  information  effectively;  how  he  plans  to  get  participation;  and  how 
he  will  close  the  meeting.  Caution  the  instructor  to  allow  time  in  planning 
for  this  last  step.  Decide  between  you  the  best  type  of  teaching  notes  to  use, 
but  warn  against  leaning  on  them  too  heavily  or  attempting  to  memorize 
them. 

Refer  to  the  steps  in  “setting  the  stage”  briefly,  stating  that  you  will  be  on 
hand  to  help.  Explain  to  the  instructor  how  he  will  be  introduced.  Be  sure 
requirements  for  registering  and  keeping  attendance  records  are  clearly 
understood. 

Briefly  go  over  the  points  on  “You  Hold  Your  First  Meeting”  of  PART 
HI — ^YOU  TEACH ! of  the  “Guide.”  End  the  conference  by  introducing  the 
“Profile  of  Training  Performance”  at  the  back  of  the  guide.  Explain  that 
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the  purpose  of  this  device  is  to  help  an  instructor  discover  his  strong  and 
weak  points  in  teaching  so  that  he  can  improve  as  he  goes  along.  Go  over 
the  points  on  the  sheet  with  the  instructor  and  make  sure  that  he  understands 
how  to  make  the  profile.  Suggest  that  the  instructor  rate  himself  after  the 
first  meeting.  If  you  plan  to  rate  the  instructor,  let  him  know  this,  too. 
Have  him  keep  a record  of  both  ratings  for  future  use. 

If  the  instructor  feels  that  he  is  sufficiently  prepared  to  handle  the  first 
meeting,  end  on  a note  of  encouragement,  making  sure  that  he  knows  when 
and  where  to  meet.  If  he  requests  another  conference  before  teaching, 
arrange  for  further  training. 

HANDLING  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 

Training  takes  on  real  meaning  for  your  instructor  when  he  teaches  the 
first  class.  That  is  where  the  results  of  your  preparatory  teacher-training 
show  and  the  on-the-job  training  begins,  lliis  involves  observation  of 
teaching,  preparation  for  the  post-teaching  conference,  and  the  training 
interview  itself.  How  well  these  three  steps  are  carried  out  may  make  or 
break  your  instructor. 

Observation  of  teaching. — You  cannot  tell  how  well  the  instructor  is  doing 
unless  you  observe  him  in  action,  and  you  cannot  observe  intelligently  with- 
out planning  what  to  note  about  the  members  of  the  group  and  their  reactions, 
the  instructor’s  performance,  and  physical  classroom  details. 

To  judge  teaching  performance  fairly,  you  must  observe  the  following 
points  about  the  GROUP  MEMBERS:  characteristics  of  the  group,  such  as 
sex,  age,  education,  occupational  experience;  group  participation,  including 
extent — did  everyone  take  part?  amount — ^little  or  much?  quality — ^were 
contributions  to  the  point?  interest  in  the  subject — ^how  shown?  group  re- 
lationships— ^was  the  meeting  stiff  or  informal?  How  did  members  react 
to  one  another? — to  the  instructor?  individual  members — were  there  any 
trouble  makers? — ^any  who  needed  encouragement? — any  leaders  in  the 
group? 

In  observing  your  INSTRUCTOR’S  PERFORMANCE  you  should  keep  in 
mind  the  three  B’s  of  adult  teaching: 

Is  he  keeping  on  the  leamei^s  level? 

Is  he  relating  instruction  to  joh  experience? 

Is  the  teaching  stimulating? 


You  should  notice  to  what  extent  the  instructor  demonstrates  the  four 
basic  qualifications  for  a good  teaching  job: 


In  which  phase  is  he  most 
proficient? 

Desirable  personal  traits. 

Knowledge  of  subject 
matter. 

In  which  is  he  weakest? 

In  what  specific  ways  is  this 
shown? 

Understonding  of  indi- 
vidual differences. 

Teaching  skills. 
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Finally,  make  a breakdown  of  the  teaching  performance  after  observing 
the  instructor  in  action  for  discussion  later.  Use  a rating  device  such  as 
the  “Profile  of  Training  Performance”  in  the  “Guide  for  Part-Time  Instruc- 
tors”, to  simplify  your  observation  problem.  Note  specific  examples^  of 
good  practices  as  well  as  those  needing  correction  to  substantiate  your  ra^ng. 

The  points  to  observe  about  PHYSICAL  CLASSROOM  DETAILS 
are  indicated  on  the  “Profile  of  Training  Performance.”  While  it  is  not 
always  possible  for  an  instructor  to  control  these  factors,  it  may  give  you  a 
clue  as  to  ways  in  which  you  can  improve  the  teaching  situation  for  him. 

Note  particularly  the  items  under  PERSONAL  QUALITIES.  This  is  the 
most  difficult  but  sometimes  the  most  important  area  to  discuss  with  w 
instructor.  To  keep  your  rating  impersonal,  be  sure  to  jot  down  specific 
framplfin  to  substantiate  your  evaluation.  Notice  the  good  as  well  m 
the  weak  points  and  remember  to  comment  on  them  later,  starting  with  the 

good  points. 

Under  appearance—evaluate  grooming  and  appropriateness  ol  oress. 
Rate  volume  as  well  as  modulation  in  voice.  Observe  the  use  of  grammM 
and  any  idiosyncrasies  in  speech,  as  weU  as  rate  of  speaking.  ^ on  the 
alert  for  distracting  mannerisms  of  which  the  instructor  may  not  be  aww. 
Tie  in  your  rating  on  group  management  and  control  with  your  observation 
of  the  reactions  of  class  members.  And,  above  all,  recognize  the  extenuatmg 

circinMtonceB  that  may  be  causing  II  poor  rating. 

Be  considerate  in  your  observation.  Don’t  let  your  presence  in  the  class- 
room  complicate  the  instructor’s  teaching  situation.  Put  him  at  ease  by 
taking  the  following  precautions; 

1.  Arrive  on  time,  and  if  possible,  remain  through  the  entire  meeting. 

2.  Sit  in  back  of  dassroom*  where  you  can  see,  but  not  be  noticed  by  the  instructor 

and  class  members. 

3.  Take  notes  during  the  meeting  unobtrusivdy. 

4.  Lend  a hand  with  props,  visual  aids,  and  room  adjustment,  as  needed. 

5.  Avoid  taking  over  the  meeting,  except  in  a case  of  emergency. 

Preparation  for  the  post-teaching  conference.— Be  sure  to  say  a few  words 
of  commendation  to  the  instructor  at  the  end  of  the  meeting.  If  he  inffi- 
cates  a desire  to  discuss  his  experience  with  you,  or  if  you  feel  that  he  nwds 
guidance  before  the  next  meeting,  set  a date  for  a future  conference  then 
and  there.  Allow  sufficient  time  to  elapse  for  both  of  you  to  gel  a per- 
spective  on  the  meeting,  but  not  so  long  a period  that  the  details  are  forgotten. 

Before  the  conference,  go  over  your  teaching  observations  and  plan  what 
you  are  going  to  say  and  do.  Never  rush  into  a training  conference  without 

thinking  it  through.  , . , . / 

Arrange  for  a suitable  meeting  place,  which  will  be  relatively  free  of 

distractions,  and  have  all  necessary  materials  on  hand. 

The  training  interview.— The  purpose  of  a training  interview  is  to  en- 
courage and  strengUien  your  instructor.  Make  the  interview  a give-and- 
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take  affair,  with  the  supervisor  helping  the  instructor  to  solve  his  own 
problems.  The  following  suggestions  on  interviewing  will  help  to  make 
the  conference  go  smoothly. 

1.  Allow  the  instructor  to  conunent  on  his  performance  first.  He  will  probably 

bring  out  the  main  weaknesses  himself. 

2.  Ease  into  the  situation  by  discussing  the  general  impression  of  the  meeting,  first. 

3.  Discuss  the  main  strong  points  first  and  then  the  weak  points — don’t  get  bogged 

down  with  petty  details.  If  a rating  sheet  is  used,  go  over  it  with  the 
instructor. 

4.  Keep  discussion  constructive,  stressing  how  to  improve,  not  what  was  wrong. 

5.  End  on  a note  of  encouragement. 

The  number  of  training  interviews  to  be  held  with  an  instructor  will 
depend  upon  individual  needs.  However,  you  cannot  take  it  for  granted 
that  because  the  first  meeting  is  a success,  no  further  training  will  be 
necessary.  Sometimes  an  instructor  will  get  careless  in  the  middle  of  a 
course  and  needs  to  be  encouraged  and  given  help  in  making  thorough 
preparation  for  each  class  session.  Some  topics  are  easier  to  teach  than 
others.  Introducing  a new  teaching  technique  that  may  cause  difficulty  or  a 
dwindling  attendance  record  may  provide  a reason  for  a training  conference. 
Comments  by  employers  and  class  members  may  also  indicate  whether  or 
not  further  observation  is  needed. 

The  Guide  can  be  used  in  all  training  interviews,  by  referring  to  the 
points  under  discussion.  If  there  is  a weakness  in  lesson  preparation,  for 
example,  the  section,  ‘You  Prepare  for  Each  Meeting,”  PART  II,  can  be 
reviewed.  If  a greater  variety  of  teaching  methods  is  needed  or  the  in* 
structor  is  having  trouble  with  some  difficult  class  members,  the  section, 
“You  Try,  Try  Again,”  PART  III,  can  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
particular  problem. 

Preparation  for  the  last  meeting. — Go  over  the  points  in  “You  Hold  Your 
Last  Meeting,”  PART  111  of  the  Guide,  with  your  instructor  before  the  last 
meeting  so  that  he  will  be  properly  prepared  to  leave  a good  final  impression. 
If  certificates  are  to  be  awarded,  make  sure  that  they  are  properly  made  out 
and  signed.  If  a guest  speaker,  such  as  a school  superintendent.  State 
supervisor,  or  representative  of  business,  is  to  present  the  awards,  notify 
him  in  advance  and  brief  him  on  the  procedure  to  follow.  Be  sure  he  knows 
how  to  pronounce  the  names  appearing  on  the  awards.  Do  all  you  can  to 
make  the  meeting  a success. 

THE  TERMINAL  OR  EXIT  INTERVIEW 

The  purpose  of  this  interview  is  to  tie  up  the  loose  ends,  to  evaluate  the 
teaching  experience,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  possible  further  teaching. 

PART  IV—YOU  CHECK  AND  EVALUATE!  of  the  Guide  presents  the 
points  to  be  considered  from  the  instructor's  angle.  You,  as  a supervisor, 
will  cover  these  same  points  in  carrying  out  the  three  faiiniliar  steps  in 
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interviewing:  (1)  get  information;  (2)  give  information;  (3)  make  a 
friend  for  distributive  education. 

Gtt  information. — In  this  interview  be  sure  to  see  that  the  instructor 
turns  in  all  necessary  records.  Check  to  make  sure  that  they  are  complete 
and  accurate,  because  it  may  be  difficult  to  locate  the  instructor  later  to  get 
them  corrected. 

Much  valuable  training  material  is  lost  because  supervisors  fail  to  call 
in  reference  material  that  has  been  loaned.  A check  sheet  will  facilitate 
matters.  If  a teaching  outline  has  been  developed,  make  sure  you  have  a 
copy  for  your  files. 

Take  this  opportunity  to  get  the  instructor’s  evaluation  of  his  teaching 
experience.  Ask  for  his  frank  suggestions  as  to  how  the  situation  might 
have  been  improved.  Include  such  points  as  selection  of  group  members, 
registration,  time  and  place  of  meeting,  course  content,  training  facilities, 
and  aids  in  teaching.  Ask  how  he  profited  from  the  experience. 

Give  information. — If  group  members  have  turned  in  an  evaluation  or 
you  have  obtained  a report  by  other  means,  go  over  the  results  with  the 
instructor.  Refer  to  the  Profile  of  Training  Performance  in  the  Guide. 
Explain  future  plans  for  training,  if  you  expect  to  call  upon  the  instructor 
for  further  teaching.  Make  sure  his  personal  data  sheet  is  complete.  En- 
courage further  study  by  referring  to  the  bibliography  for  instructors. 

Make  a friend  for  distributive  education. — ^If  an  instructor  proves  to  be 
definitely  unsuitable  it  may  be  necessary  to  terminate  his  employment  before 
completion  of  the  course.  It  is  usually  better  to  allow  a mediocre  instructor 
to  save  face  by  completing  the  course,  but  not  employ  him  again. 

Be  sure  that  all  arrangements  concerning  pay  have  been  satisfactorily 
settled.  A slip-up  at  this  point  may  destroy  all  fhe  goodwill  developed 
during  the  employment  period. 

End  each  interview  with  a genuine  expression  of  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  the  service  which  the  instructor  has  rendered.  Let  him  go  away  feeling 
proud  of  his  association  with  teaching  and  the  distributive  education 
program. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  jot  down  on  the  instructor’s  personal 
data  sheet  any  pertinent  facts  arising  out  of  the  interview  before  the  infor- 
mation loses  its  significance. 

SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE  OF  CONFERENCES  WITH 
INSTRUCTOR 

Use  the  suggested  schedule  below  as  a guide  and  check  sheet  in  handling 
individual  conferences  with  instructors. 

Conference  to  do 

1.  Selection  interview.  Sell  instructor  on  teaching. 

Give  some  orientation. 

2.  Introductory  meeting.  Continue  orientation. 

Start  thinking  on  course  outline. 
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3.  Prior  to  first  class. 

4.  Follow'Up  of  first  class  meetiog,  and 

every  meeting,  if  possible. 

5.  Prior  to  last  meeting. 

6.  Follow  completion  of  course. 


Review  course  outline  and  methods  to  be  used 
in  teaching. 

Work  out  teaching  plan  for  first  meeting. 

Discuss  Profile  of  Training  Performance. 
Review  plan  for  next  meeting. 

Go  over  points  on  holding  last  meeting. 

Complete  records.  Evaluate  entire  course. 


Group  Teacher  Training 

Group  teacher  training  adds  strength  to  your  individual  training,  rein* 
forcing  the  principles  discussed  and  elaborating  on  their  application.  It  is 
most  effective  when  combined  with  on>the*job  training. 

Making  attendance  at  training  conferences  an  invitation  affair  tends  to 
enhance  their  prestige  and  arouse  interest.  An  informal  approach  also  has 
greater  appeal.  If  attendance  is  a requirement  for  teaching,  this  fact  must 
be  explained  to  the  instructor,  pointing  out  the  value  of  such  meetings  to  him. 

VALUE  OF  GROUP  TRAINING 

Group  training  is  usually  looked  upon  as  a timesaverf  since  a number  of 
people  can  be  reached  at  one  time  in  a group. 

Uniformity  is  another  advantage  of  group  training.  When  instructors 
meet  together,  all  are  getting  the  information  in  the  same  way. 

Opportunity  for  exchange  of  ideas  is  provided  which  results  in  a pooling 
of  experience  valuable  to  all  concerned. 

Group  leadership  techniques  can  be  tried  out  in  group  training,  and  these 
can  be  used  by  the  instructor  in  teaching  adult  distributive  education 
classes.  * 

Group  training  is  also  a morale  builder. — ^Meeting  together  with  other 
instructors  makes  each  instructor  feel  an  important  member  of  the  teaching 
profession.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  others  have  problems,  together 
with  the  new  ideas  gained  from  the  group,  builds  self*confidence  and  self* 
esteem. 

ORGANIZATION  PATTERNS 

Group  training  conferences  may  be  organized  on  a State,  area,  or  local 
basis. 

State  organization.— \i  your  State  is  geographically  small,  conferences 
may  be  held  in  one  central  location.  Training  may  be  conducted  as  a series 
of  four  3*hour  meetings  on  completion  of  which  the  members  receive  a 
teaching  certificate.  By  running  the  series  continuously  throughout  the 
year,  a large  call  staff  of  instructors  can  be  built  up. 

Area  organization.— \i  your  State  is  in  the  medium  or  large  geographical 
classification,  the  area  plan  may  provide  a more  flexible  arrangement. 
Conferences  can  be  conducted  for  certain  areas  by  the  State  Supervisor  or 
Teacher*Trainer  of  Distributive  Education.  Both  high  school  and  adult 
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instructors  or  a combination  of  instructors  from  the  different  vocational 
services  can  be  invited  to  such  conferences.  Time  for  such  conferences 
usually  runs  from  2 to  5 hours,  given  in  a 2-day  program  or  a 1-day  program 
given  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Local  organization. — Group  training  can  also  be  offered  on  a local  basis 
by  the  local  supervisor  or  coordinator  in  charge  of  the  distributive  education 
adult  program.  Training  can  be  conducted  on  a series  basis  or  follow  the 
short-term  area  plan.  Local  training  conferences  can  also  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  State  and  area  meetings.  They  can  serve  as  the  nucleus  for 
area  or  even  State  meetings. 

INITIAL  TRAINING 

Group  meetings  provide  a good  orientation  for  the  new  instructor.  He 
feels  at  once  a part  of  a group  and  of  the  distributive  education  program 
and  responds  to  the  stimulus  of  numbers.  The  nearer  he  is  to  the  teaching 
situation,  the  greater  will  be  the  value  of  such  meetings  to  him.  With  time, 
both  the  emotional  stimulus  and  details  fade;  consequently,  when  a period 
elapses  before  the  instructor  starts  to  teach,  it  will  be  particularly  important 
to  follow  up  group  training  with  individual  conferences. 

The  content  of  training  for  beginning  instructors,  whether  given  in  a series 
of  meetings  or  on  a short  period  basis,  will  cover  the  basic  areas  presented  in 
the  *‘Guide  for  Part-Time  Instructors”  with  the  greater  emphasis  on  Parts  II 
and  III. 

Methods  of  handling  meetings. — Demonstrate  in  teacher-training  confer- 
ences the  principles  advocated  for  handling  adult  groups  by  carrying  out 
the  following  steps: 

1.  Keep  the  atmosphere  informal.  Arrange  the  classroom  in  conference  meeting 

style. 

2.  Discuss  rather  than  lecture,  making  full  use  of  visual  aids. 

3.  Provide  for  practice  and  demonstration  whenever  possible. 

4.  Summarize  each  meeting. 

5.  Have  members  evaluate  the  meetinp. 

Use  of  visual  aids. — ^Visual  aids  for  instructor  training  should  deal  with 
two  kinds  of  information : information  concerning  State  or  local  school  prac- 
tices and  information  on  training  methods  and  materials.  The  types  you 
will  use  and  the  number  will  depend  upon  how  your  conferences  are 
conducted. 

In  presenting  State  and  local  information,  use  such  aids  as  charts  showing 
the  organization  of  the  vocational  services;  brochures  describing  the  adult 
distributive  education  program;  forms  to  be  filled  out,  such  as  registration 
and  attendance  records,  certificates,  rating  and  evaluation  sheets;  and 
teacher-training  films. 

A wide  variety  of  aids  may  be  used  in  presenting  information  on  teaching. 
The  blackboard  is  the  simplest  teaching  aid  to  use  from  the  preparation 
standpoint.  Some  of  the  material  in  the  "Guide”  can  be  reproduced  on 
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the  board  or  in  poster  or  in  chart  form,  such  as  the  three  B’s  of  vocational 
teaching,  the  teaching  plan,  and  the  four  basic  steps  in  training.  More 
detailed  information  such  as  the  teaching  procedure  outlined  in  Part  II — 
YOU  PLAN  FOR  TEACHING!  or  the  art  of  questioning  can  be  presented 
in  mimeographed  form  for  discussion.  The  Guide  itself  can  be  used  in  the 
training  meetings,  as  a summary,  and  as  reference  material  at  the  end  of 
the  training  period. 

TRAINING  FOR  EXPERIENCED  INSTRUCTORS 

Group  training  is  particularly  adapted  to  training  experienced  instructors 
since  they  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  teaching  situation  to  participate 
actively  in  the  meetings.  Furthermore,  experienced  instructors  are  usually 
eager  to  share  their  experiences  with  others. 

Content. — ^Training  for  experienced  instructors  is  usually  centered  around 
three  main  themes:  (1)  problems,  (2)  new  technical  developments,  and 
(3)  improved  methods.  The  most  successful  conferences  combine  seme  of 
each. 

Problems  may  be  drawn  from  the  group,  or  a special  problem  may  be 
singled  out  for  study,  such  as  how  to  get  group  participation.  New  technical 
developments  may  cover  such  areas  as  processing,  design,  and  new  materials. 
Improved  methods  may  cover  such  areas  as  training  techniques,  visual  aids, 
specific  subject  matter,  and  reference  material. 

Methods  of  handling  meetings. — Group  teacher-training  meetings  provide 
an  opportunity  for  members  to  practice  various  leadership  techniques  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  “Guide”  which  they  can  later  use  with 
adult  classes. 

A study  of  problems  lends  itself  to  the  use  of  conference,  role  playing, 
critical  incident,  and  case  method  techniques.  Panel  discussions,  buzz 
sessions,  and  demonstrations  can  be  brought  into  play  in  taking  up  new 
developments.  If  the  “Guide”  is  being  introduced  for  the  first  time,  mem- 
bers can  be  assigned  sections  fqr  study  to  be  presented  later  to  the  group 
for  discussion.  Practice  in  evaluating  training  conferences  can  also  be 
provided.  Mimeographed  copies  of  the  bibliography  below  would  make 
excellent  pass-out  material.  Reports  might  be  made  on  the  references 
suggested. 
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Evaluation  of  Selection  and  Training 

Points  To  Be  Considered  by  the  Supervisor  or 

Coordinator 

'Y^OU  WILL  NEED  to  consider  three  points  in  evaluating  the  selection 
^ and  training  of  adult  instructors. 

PURPOSE  OF  EVALUATION 

First,  decide  upon  the  purpose  of  your  evaluation  and  what  use  you  will 
make  of  the  results.  Presuncably,  you  evaluate  in  order  to  determine  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  factors  under  consideration  with  the  intention 
of  improving  your  performance.  To  stop  at  the  evaluation  itself  is  to  miss 
the  mark. 

TIME  FOR  EVALUATION 

Continuous  evaluation. — If  you  are  alert,  you  will  evaluate  continually, 
modifying -your  plans  and  procedures  in  selecting  and  training  your  in- 
structors to  meet  changing  conditions. 

Periodic  evaluation. — T ake  a semi-annual  inventory  or  evaluation.  Such  an 
evaluation  helps  to  bring  all  factors  into  focus  and  gives  a sound  basis  for 
the  next  half  year’s  work. 

FACTORS  TO  BE  EVALUATED 
Determine  clearly  and  specifically  what  factors  you  want  to  evaluate  under 
selection  and  training.  Consider  both  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects 
in  each  case. 

Evaluating  Recruitment  and  Selection 

Start  your  evaluation  by  asking  yourself  questions  about  the  following 
three  factors: 

QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY  OF  INSTRUCTORS  EMPLOYED 
Does  the  number  of  instructors  employed  meet  your  need?  Has  there 
been  an  increase  over  the  past  year?  To  what  extent  do  your  instructors 
meet  your  teacher  qualifications? 

SOURCES  INVESTIGATED 

From  how  many  different  sources  are  you  obtaining  instructors?  Are 
there  others  that  you  might  investigate?  Are  any  proving  unsatisfactory? 
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METHODS  OF  RECRUITMENT  USED 
Arc  you  using  sU  possible  methods  of  obtsining  instructors?  Which  ere 
proving  most  satisfactory?  Which  the  least? 

Evaluating  Teacher  Training  , 

Consider  the  following  two  factors  in  evaluating  teacher  training:  (1) 
Iciiwlfl  and  amount  of  training  offered,  (2)  results  of  teacher  trammg* 

KINDS  AND  AMOUNT  OF  TRAINDIC  OFFERED 
Individual  training.— To  what  degree  is  individual  training  being  carried 
on?  Have  enough  individual  conferences  been  held  to  date?  Are  training 
conferences  being  conducted  in  an  effective  way?  Is  use  being  made  of  the 
suggested  schedule  for  conferences?  Which  type  of  conference  is  proving 
most  successful?  Which  least?  Are  any  being  overlooked?  What  percent 
of  the  classes  have  been  observed?  Are  any  classes  being  overlooked? 

Group  training.— What  group  training  is  being  carried  on  or  planned? 
Have  a sufficient  number  of  meetings  been  held  to  date?  Are  group  train- 
ing meetings  being  organized  on  the  most  effective  basis?  Are  any  oppor- 
tunities for  group  training  being  overlooked?  Are  the  training  meetings 
being  well  attended?  Are  they  worth  the  effort  involved,  in  terms  of 
benefit  received? 

RESULTS  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING 
As  measured  hy  attendance  and  enrollment.— WheiCatt  or  not  your  m- 
structor  has  profited  from  training  should  be  reflected  in  the  interest  of 
members  of  the  group  as  measured  by  attendance  and,  in  part,  by  enroll- 
ment. However,  the  length  and  type  of  course  as  well  as  time  of  year  in 
which  training  is  given  will  affect  attendance.  It  must  also  be  recognized 
that  size  of  enrollment  may  be  due  to  good  promotion  rather  than  excep- 
tional teaching.  Also,  large  classes  are  not  desirable  in  most  instances. 
However,  if  an  instructor  consistently  builds  up  good  enrollment  in  what- 
ever class  he  teaches  from  year  to  year,  the  chances  are  he  is  a good  teacher. 
With  these  reservations  in  mind  you  can  ask  yourself  the  following  questions 
as  one  way  of  measuring  the  results  of  your  training. 

How  well  is  attendance  holding  up?  Are  there  any  classes  that  are  falling 
down  in  this  respect?  Are  enrollment  figures  holding  up  or  on  the  in- 
crease? Are  any  classes  being  discontinued  because  of  low  enrollment? 
Is  poor  teaching  or  poor  promotion  the  cause  of  decreasing  enrollment? 

As  evaluated  trough  observation. — What  general  conclusions  can  you 
draw  about  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  as  judged  through  observation? 
What  strong  points  stand  out?  What  indications  are  there  of  need  for 
further  training? 

Are  the  physical  conditions  for  training  generally  satisfactory?  What 
can  be  done  to  improve  them? 
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As  evaluated  by  class  reaction. — is  most  helpful  to  have  the  memhera  of 
adult  classes  turn  in  written  evaluations  of  the  classes  they  attend.  Some 
instructors  call  for  a short  comment  at  the  end  of  each  meeting.  The  most 
common  practice  is  to  ask  for  an  unsigned  statement  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
course.  See  suggested  form  included  in  Part  IV— YOU  CHECK  AND 
EVALUATE!  in  the  “Guide.” 

You  can  also  obtain  reactions  by  talking  with  class  members  themselves 
or  by  discussing  the  course  with  employers.  You  are  then  in  a position  to 
ask  yourself  these  questions: 

Are  group  members  satisfied  with  courses  offered?  What  courses  are 
being  well  received?  poorly  received?  Are  there  any  requests  for  further 
courses?  In  what  way  can  courses  be  strengthened? 

As  evaluated  by  instructor's  reaction. — The  most  direct  way  to  evaluate 
teacher  training  is  in  terms  of  the  individual  instructor’s  reaction.  How 
does  he  respond  to  training?  Does  he  welcome  and  act  upon  suggestions? 
Does  his  performance  show  improvement  with  practice?  Is  he  interested 
in  further  teaching? 

Does  the  instructor  understand  the  philosophy  underlying  vocational  edu- 
cation? What  does  he  know  about  distributive  education  as  a whole?  How 
does  he  feel  about  the  program?  Will  he  be  a good  spokesman  for  dis- 
tributive education  whether  he  continues  to  teach  for  you  or  not?  In  short, 
are  you  doing  a good  job  of  convincing  the  instructor  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  distributive  education  and  the  adult  program? 

Finally,  is  the  instructor’s  teaching  experience  developing  further  under- 
standing of  individuals  and  his  ability  to  work  with  others?  Is  it  lifting 
his  si^ts  beyond  the  immediate  teaching  job?  Is  it  proving  to  be  merely 
a chore  or  a rich  and  rewarding  experience? 

Answers  to  the  above  questions  can  be  found  in  working  with  the 
instructor  during  his  period  of  employment  and  in  talking  with  him  frankly 
in  the  exit  interview. 


Check  on  Selection  and  Training 

To  obtain  a composite  picture  of  your  selection  and  training  you  can 
use  the  “Rating  Profile”  form  on  page  28  in  two  ways. 

USE  OF  FORM 

In  present  profile  form. — ^The  profile  form  gives  a graphic  picture  of  the 
strong  and  weak  points  at  a glance.  It  allows  flexibility  in  judgment,  getting 
away  from  the  stereotyped  alphabetical  or  “yes”/“no”  response.  Since  the 
items  included  cover  the  main  points  discuss^  in  this  handbook,  the  rating 
sheet  serves  as  both  an  evaluation  sheet  and  a summary. 

In  deciding  where  to  put  your  point  on  the  line  think  in  concrete  terms  as 
far  as  possible.  For  example,  under  RECRUITMENT  AND  SELECTION, 
figure  up  how  many  of  your  instructors  actually  meet  your  teacher  require- 
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ments  before  you  place  your  point  on  line  2;  refer  to  sources  suggested 
before  rating  3.  Under  TRAINING,  if  no  group  training  is  given  at  all, 
put  the  point  at  the  extreme  left  on  lines  8 and  9.  This  may  mean  that  either 
it  has  proved  impractical  or  that  you  are  missing  an  opportunity.  The  jog 
in  the  profile  will  have  at  least  jogged  your  attention  on  this  point.  Avoid 
a superficially  high  rating  in  assigning  a value  to  the  items  under  EXPLANA- 
TION OF  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  by  reviewing  the  information 
you  gave  in  each  case.  Be  honest  with  yourself  in  rating  the  items  under 
STIMULATING  INTEREST.  What  efforts  did  you  actually  make  to  develop 
interest  in  teaching,  in  further  study,  and  in  the  distributive  education 
program? 

Let  your  OVERALL  ESliMATE  take  into  consideration  your  weighing  of 
the  individual  items.  Some  may  appear  more  important  to  you  than  others 
and  hence  either  raise  or  lower  your  final  estimate.  Be  judicial — fair,  yet 
firm  with  yourself. 

As  a suggestion  sheet. — ^The  profile  can  be  transformed  into  a suggestion 
sheet  by  simply  omitting  the  rating  and  writing  what  is  to  be  done,  on  the  line 
to  the  right,  after  each  of  the  points  listed. 

USE  OF  RESULTS 

Such  a form  fits  into  continuous  evaluation  nicely.  Check  the  items  which 
call  for  improvement  and  work  on  them.  Then  re-evaluate  at  a later  date  and 
note  improvement. 

Use  the  form  in  conjunction  with  your  semi-annual  or  annual  evaluation  as 
well.  Review  /Our  series  of  ratings  or  suggestions  before  making  this  final 
evaluation.  Then  plan  what  points  you  will  emphasize  for  the  coming  period. 

In  short,  make  the  form  work  for  you  in  improving  the  selection  and 
training  of  your  adult  instructors.  Use  the  Profile  of  Training  Performance 
in  the  *Guide”  to  assist  in  counseling  with  your  instructors  concerning  their 
improvement. 


Rating  Profile  On  Selection  And  Training 
Of  Adult  D£  Instructors 

Name  of  Supervisor Date 

Directions:  Place  a dot  on  each  line  at  a place  which  will  indicate  your 
rating  on  this  point.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  rating  make  a 
profile  by  drawing  a line  connecting  the  dots. 

RECRUITMENT  AND  SELECTION  Low  High 

1.  Number  of  instructors  employed..  

2.  Quality  of  instructors 

3.  Use  of  sources 

4.  Recruiting  methods 

5.  Forms  used 

TRAINING 

6.  Amount  of  individual  training. 

7.  Quality  of  individual  training 

8.  Amount  of  group  training — 

9.  Quality  of  group  training — 

EXPLANATION  OF  BACKGROUND 

INFORMATION  FOR  TRAINING 

10.  Vocational  education 

11.  Distributive  education  program.... 

12.  Adult  program 

13.  Three  Be’s  of  adult  teaching ^ 

STIMULATING  INTEREST 

14.  In  further  teaching 

15.  In  further  study 

16.  In  distributive  education 

OVERALL  ESTIMATE 
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GRADUATES,  DROPOUTS,  GRADES  (SCHOLASTIC),  POST  SECONDARY  EDUCATION, 

OCCUPATIONS,  TEST  RESULTS,  . 

Differential  Aptitude  Test,  Twin  Valley,  Minnesota, 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  reliability  of  h^ 
school  freshman  scores  on  the  Differential  Aptitude  Test  (^AT)  to 
oredict  high  school  achievement  level,  performance  levt.!  on 
subsequent  aptitude  tests  such  as  the  Minnesota  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  (MSAT)  administered  to  all  juniors,  achievement  level  in 
post -high  school  education,  vocations  of  graduates,  ^ ^ 

level  of  dropouts  in  relation  to  graduates.  Results  the  MSAT 
and  junior  and  senior  high  school  rank  were  used  to. judge  the 
effectiveness  of  the  DAT  Verbal  Reasoning  and  Numerical  Ability 
Totll^rthe  predictive  criterion  on  280  of  304  Twin  Valley 
graduates  froS  1959  through  1966,  In  the  performance  on  subsequent 
tests  and  qrades-earned  criteria,  the  DAT  predictor  seemed  to 
function  as  a reliable  index  of  future  achievement.  It  was 
statistically  significant  also  when  compared  to  college  achievement 
Irshown  by  gridi  point  average.  Those  in  the  highest  achieven^nt 
level  on  the  DAT  secured  more  education  beyond  high  school,  3^ 
their  occupations  tended  to  be  more  on  the  professional  level  than 
those  of  lower  achievement  groups.  From  64  to 
dropouts  scored  in  the  low  achievement 

The  DAT  predictor  seemed  to  function  as  a reliable  index  of  future 
achievement.  Grade  performance  data  are  included  for  bookkeeping  and 
stenographic  students.  Other  data  and  results  are  presented,  (PS) 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  DIFFERETITIAL  APTITUDE  TESTS 

IN 

PREDICTING  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 
li:/  High  School  Coimselor,  Twin  Valley,  Minnesota 

INTRODUCTION 

The  interpretive  use  of  the  DAT  down  through  the  years  has  posed 
a nudbcr  of  the  following  problems  and  questions : 

What  level  of  achievement  in  high  school  courses  and  in  the  resxilting 
HSR  euid  GPA  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  students  at  Twin  Valley  who , as 
freshmen,  earned  certain  scores  on  the  Differential  Aptitude  Test  Battery? 

What  level  of  performance  may  be  expected  on  subsequent  aptitude 
tests  such  as  the  Minnesota  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  MSAT,  administered 
to  all  graduates  as  Juniors? 

What  level  of  achievement  in  post-high-school  education  may  reasonably 
be  expected  of  graduates  as  shown  by  the  GPA  at  the  end  of  the  first 
marking  period  and  the  end  of  the  freshmen  year? 

What  vocations  do  graduates  enter  according  to  their  DAT  group  classi- 
fication? 

What  drop  out  factor  is  involved  in  the  small  size  of  the  graduates 
in  group  three  when  compared  to  groups  one  and  two? 

THE  NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY  AND  THE  PROCEDURE 

In  order  that  local  statistics  be  made  available  for  use  in  test 
interpretation  during  the  counseling  process  at  Twin  Valley,  data  was 
gathered  using  the  DAT  VR+NA  Total  as  the  predictive  criteria  on  280  of 
30U  Twin  Valley  graduates  of  195T  through  1966. 

The  DAT  was  first  administered  through  the  State  Wide  Testing  Program 
to  the  class  of  1957  as  freshmen  in  1953.  To  facilitate  grouping  the 
revised  1961  norms  for  Minnesota  freshmen  were  used.  The  lU7  women  and 
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133  men  were  grouped  separately  as  different  norci  tables  apply  to  each 
group.  Each  of  these  graduates,  as  freshmen,  had  taken  the  DAT  Battery, 
enrolled  in  certain  required  and  elective  courses,  and  subsequently  grad- 
uated from  Twin  Valley  High  School.  Each  of  the  graduates  of  1959  through 
1966  had  also  taken  the  Minnesota  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (MSAT)  as 
Juniors . 

The  Verbal  Reasoning  (VR)  and  Numerical  Ability  (NA)  Total,  commonly 
referred  to  as  General  Scholastic  Ability,  was  selected  as  the  predictive 
criteria.  This  selection  was  based  on  rscommendations  found  in  A Manual 
for  the  DAT(1),  Supplement  to  the  DAT  Manual(2),  the  Counseling  and  the 
Use  of  Tests (3).  and  an  article  by  Layton  and  Swanson(4).  Graduates 
were  grouped  to  represent  high,  average  or  typical,  and  low  performance 
as  shown  in  Table  1. 


/ 

i:-' 

TABLE  1 

STUDENT  GROUPING 

TOTAL  N=  280 

GROUP  1 

GROUP  2 

GROUP  3 

70~99^ile 

31-69SSil2 

l-30}^ile 

WRS*  47+  N 51 

WRS  30-46  N 65 

WRS  1-29  N 31 

MRS-  45+  N 46 

MRS  27-44  N 55 

MRS  1-26  N 32 

TOTALS  97 

120 

*WRS  Women  Raw  Score  Range 
-MRS  Men  Raw  Score  Rcuige 

N Number 

1.  George  K.  Bennet,  et  el,  A Manual  for  the  Differential  Aptitude  Tests , 
IT.  Y.,  The  Psychological  Corp. , 1952,  p 2 

2.  George  K.  Bdnnet,  et  el,  "Supplement  to  the  Manual  of  the  DAT  N.Y., 
The  Psychological  Corp.,  1958,  p 7 

3.  Ralph  Berdie,  et  el.  Counseling  and  the  Use  of  Tests,  Minneapolis, 
University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1962,  pp  122-23“ 

U.  Wilbur  L.  Layton,  Edweurd  0.  Swanson,  “Relationship  of  Ninth  Grade 
Differential  Aptitude  Test  Scores  to  Eleventh  Grade  Test  Scores  and 
High  School  Rank”,  J.  Educ.  Psychol.,  1958,  i»9,;pp  153^55 
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The  following  evaluative  Junior-Aptitude  test  score  and  rank— in- 
class  criterion  measures  were  used  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  the  DAT 
VR+NA  Total  in  making  predictions  of  performance  and  probable  chances  of 
success  in  post— high  school  education  and  training*  Performance  data 
was  gathered  on  the: 

1.  Minnesota  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  given  in  the  Junior 
Year. 

2.  High  School  Rank,  HSR,  at  the  end  of  the  Jr.  year,  after 
three  years. 

3.  High  school  rank  at  the  time  of  graduation. 

The  data  for  the  three  criterion  measures  above  utilized  the  same 

grouping  structure  as  that  for  the  DAT  predictor.  The  scores  for  the 

three  criterion  measures  were  arranged,  according  to  the  particular  norm 

basis,  into  70  pl\xs,  31-69,  and  1-30  percentile  groups  to  represent  high, 

average  or  typical,  and  low  performance.  The  number  of  graduates,  placing 

in  each  of  the  DAT  predictor  groups,  who  also  placed  in  the  high,  average, 

or  low  performance  groups  on  the  criterion  measures  were  then  determined. 

Data  on  grades  earned  in  certain  hi£^  school  courses,  the  resulting 

grade  point  average,  at  graduation,  and  in  post  high  school  education  were 

also  examined  as  to  performance  and  probable  chances  of  success  at  various 

graded  levels.  Grade  performance  data  was  gathered  on  the  following: 

English  9-12  Composite  General  Science-Biology  Composite 

Social  Studies  9-12  Composite  .-Physics 

Math  9 Chemistry 

Algebra  I Bookkeeping 

Plane  Geometry  Steno  I 

Advanced  Algebra  Steno  II 

GPA  at  graduation 

College  GPA  at  end  of  Freshman  year 
College  GPA  at  end  of  first  marking  period 

As  Twin  VaUey  utilizes  the  "Plus  and  Minus"  in  its  grading  system, 
criterion  grades  earned  in  the  above  courses  were  arrangsd  into  four 
groups:  A-  or  better,  B-  or  better j C-  or  better,  and  D-  or  better. 
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The  college  GPA  at  the  end  of  the  first  marking  period  and  the  end  of  the 
first  year  was  arranged  into  four  groups:  3*00  or  better,  2.75  or  better, 

2.00  or  better,  and  under  1.99  or  better.  The  smcdl  GPA  point  difference 
between  the  3*00  and  2.75  was  used  as  the  author  felt  it  represented  a 
significant  division  in  higher-than-average  college  afchievement . 

Bennet  (1,2),  Berdie  (3),  Layton  and  Swanson  (U)  seem  to  agree  that 
even  though  each  of  the  tests  in  the  DAT  Battery  is  designed  with  a special 
purpose  in  mind,  a combination  score  such  as  the  VR+NA  does  increase  the 
predictability  when  used  with  certain  course  grades  when  compared  to  the 
use  of  battery  scores  singly. 

But  even  though  the  DAT  is  highly  useful  in  some  situations,  especially 
in  longitudinal  predictions,  there  is  no  guarantee  of  successful  predic- 
tion in  a given  course.  It  therefore  appears  a wise  procedure  to  test  its 

usability  in  a given  school  situation. 

Bennet  (l)*  further  states  “Many  courses  do  require  the  type  of  learning 
and  potential  that  the  DAT  measures. . .However,  one  final  word  is  in  order. 

The  counselor  should  also  be  cautious  in  interpreting  the  presence  of  an 
ability  in  a group  (or  successful  individual)  as  meaning  that  the  ability 
is  necessary  for  success  in  that  career  (or  curriculum  of  study).  Because 
non-degree  students  in  Fine  Arts  are  above  average  in  Clerical  Speed 
and  Accuracy  does  not  mean  a prospective  studer.t  must  be  above  average  in 
this  ability  to  (complete)  or  compete  success! ully  in  the  curriculum.  The 
profiles  describe  what  aptitudes  the  students  do  have,  not  what  they  must 
have.” 

The  value  in  the  use  of  the  expectancy  table  in  test  interpretation 
is  well  stated  by  Wesman,  "If  a test  will  increase  appreciably  our  ability 
to  predict  (even  though  broadly)  performance  in  curricula  or  careers,  let 


* George  K.  Bennet,  p 62 
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us  use  it~-with  caution,  but  also  with  gratitude* *  A blade  not  sharp 

enough  for  shaving  can  still  be  used  to  cut  a knot.*' (5) 

''Confidence  in  the  expectancy  table  entries,”  according  to  Swanson, (6) 

"depends  on  the  following: 

1.  The  size  of  the  group  must  be  fairly  large  and  the  data  must  be 
adequately  representative  of  those  for  whom  one  wishes  to  make  pre- 
dictions. 

2.  The  number  of  cells  in  the  test  predictor  and  the  criterion  scores  must 
be  small  enough  so  an  adequate  number  are  found  in  each  cell. 

3.  The  study  should  cover  a number  of  years  to  eliminate  possible 
idiosyncracies  present  in  a smaller  one-year  study . 

U.  The  Expectancy  Table  reveals  in  more  detailed  form  the  data  indicated 
by  the  correlation  coefficients*  A substantial  coefficient  is  reflected 
in  expectancy  table  entries  which  change  sharply  and  systematically 
across  row  entries  or  down  the  colimin  entries. 

5.  Figures  obtained  from  one  school  may  or  may  not  be  representative  in 
another  school.  Tables  are  more  appropriate  for  use  with  similar^ 
groups  from  the  same  institution. 

6.  A change  in  school  policy  such  as  grading  practices  may  also  change  the 
predictive  value  of  previous  studies. 

7.  The  data  herein  represent  general  experience,  but  more  important  to 
any  individual  school  is  its  own  experience." 


RELATED  STUDIES 

A random  sampling  (3)*  of  Juniors  from  180  Minnesota  school  who  took 
the  DAT  Battery  in  19^1  vas  correlated  with  the  HSR  to  extend  the  existing 
information  bearing  on  the  usefulness  of  the  DAT  for  predicting  long-term 
academic  success. 


5.  Alexander  G.  Wesman,  "Better  Than  Chance'*,  Test  Service  Bulletin  No.  ^5, 
May,  1953,  The  Psychological  Corp.,  p 9 

6.  Edward  0.  Swanson,  et  el,  Minnesota  Test-Norms  and  Expect^cy  Tables, 
Pcjt  II,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Department  of  Education,  Rev.  1983 


• Ralph  Berdie,  pp  125-128 
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Of  the  628  men  end  the  ^32  women  in  the  study  the  following 
correlation  coefficients  resulted: 


TABLE  2 


Men 

VR 

Correlation  with  HSR 

.56 

Weight  5 

Men 

NA 

Correlation  with  HSR 

.57 

Weight  5 

Men 

VR+NA 

Mult.  Corr.  with  ESR 

.63 

Women 

VR 

Correlation  with  HSR 

.58 

Weight  25 

Women 

NA 

Correlation  with  HSR 

.61 

Weight  3 

Women 

VR+NA 

Mult.  Corr.  with  HSR 

.61 

A most  striking  difference  occtirs  between  the  sexes  on  predicting 
HSR  with  the.VR  and  NA  Tests/  For  men  they  have  equal, weights  (5  vs  5) 
whereas  for  the  women  the  Verbal  Test  carries  about  eight  times  as  much 
weight  as  the  Numerical  (25  vs  3).  This  difference  may  be  due  to  the 
greater  emphasis  upon  mathematics  by  men  in  high  school. 

Prom  the  foregoing  study  what  implications  are  there  for  counselors? 

1.  The  VR  Tests  is  the  best  single  predictor  of  the  Junior  test  and  of 
the  HSR. 

2.  The  combination  of  the  VR  and  the  NA  Test  gives  a significantly 
higher  correlation  with  the  Junior  measures  (MSAT  and  HSR)  than  does 
the  Verbal  Test  alone.  These  two  together  are  almost  as  effective 
in  predicting  the  Junior  measures  as  are  the  three  or  four  best 
Differential  Aptitude  Tests. 

According  to  Bennet  (7)  a second  follow-up  of  Juniors  and  seniors 
tested  in  19^7  was  conducted  in  195^-55 • The  first  follow-up  was  conducted 
in  1950-51.  Five  of  the  original  six  cities  cooperated  in  the  second 
study.  Replies  were  received  from  59  per  cent  of  the  study  group* 

Findings  of  the  stud^  are  summarized  in  Table  3*  listing  the  average 
of  the  group  who  earned  degrees • the  raiige,  and  the  middle  50  per  cent 
range . 


7.  George  K.  Bennet,  "The  D.A.T.— A Seven  Year  Follow-Up",  Test  Service 
Bulletin,  No.  U9,  The  Psychological  Corp.  No.,  1955  pp  l-*» 
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TARLE 

3 

SEX-CLASSIFICATION 

%±lQ 

Average 

High 

Low 

Middle 

High 

50  per  cent 
Low 

ROYS  WHO  EARNED 
COLLEGE  DEGREES 

79 

95 

UO 

90 

55 

ROYS  WITH  NO 
FURTHER  EDUCATION 

35 

75 

8 

55 

18 

GIRLS  WHO  EARNED 
COLLEGE  DEGREES 

8U 

98 

U9 

95 

60 

GIRLS  WITH  NO 
FURTHER  EDUCATION 

U5 

80 

8 

60 

20 

No  VR  + NA  Total  score  or  ranking  is  reported  in  Rennet’s  study. 
However,  the  score  range  and  average  is  closely  related  so  an  approxi- 
mation was  made  for  the  writer  assumes  that,  with  the  arbitrary  three 
groups  of  his  study,  of  30-U0-30  percentile  bands,  the  comparison 
averaging  of  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Rennet’s  study  will  place  the  averages 
well  within  the  three  above  defined  groups  in  the  Twin  Valley  study. 


The  summary  of  the  DAT  stu<^  follows: 

1.  Those  earning  college  degrees  show  a marked  superiority  on  all  tests 
when  compared  to  the  average  of  the  high  school  groups. 

2.  For  118  women  earning  college  degrees  the  range  spread  from  apr^i- 
mately  to  95  percentile  in  both  VR  and  NA.  All  graduates  including 
those  earning  advanced  degrees  scores  an  8U  percentile  average  on 
both  tests.  Ranges  are  reported  only  for  students  earning  college 
degrees  and  students  ending  their  education  with  the  high  school 
dipl(»ia. 

3.  For  2lh  men  earning  college  degrees  the  range  spread  from  UO  to  95 
in  both  VR  and  NA.  All  graduates  including  those  earning  advanced 
degrees  scored  a 79  percentile  average  on  both  tests. 

U,  For  the  107  students  currently  classified  as  students,  not  classified 
as  degree  or  non-degree  students,  the  percentile  average  stood  at 
75,  slightly  lower  than  those  who  already  had  earned  college  degrees, 
but  superior  to  the  general  population. 

5.  The  group  that  attended  but  did  not  complete  college  also  shows  a 
superior  to  the  high  school  population,  but  considerably  less  than 
those  who  attained  degrees. 
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6.  Men  who  attended  special  schools,  not  college,  ranked  close  to  average 
on  some  tests  hut  registered  low  averages  of  40  and  31  m VR  and  NA 
respectively. 

T.  Women  who  attended  special  schools,  not  college,  are  not  markedly 
different  from  the  average  of  high  school  girls . 

8.  Students  whose  education  ended  with  the  high  school  diploma  ranked 
slightly  below  average.,  ’uore  marked  among  the  iien  than  among  women. 
However  , about  U5  per  cent  of  the  women  and  30  per  cent  of  the  men 
did  not  continue  thoir  education  beyond  high  school  displayed  apti- 
tudes comparable  to  the  range  of  those  who  earned  college  degrees . 

9.  In  VR,  I'lA,  and  Sentences,  approximately  90  per  cent  of  those  who 
subsequently  attain  college  degrees  are  drawn  from  the  top  half 
of  the  high  school  population. 

In  summary  the  results  of  the  second  follow-up  study  reinforce  the 
conclusions  of  the  earlier  report,  (l)  The  DAT  reveal  important  profile 
differences  among  high  school  students  who  enter  diverse  occupations  and 
educational  careers.  (2)  Abilities  counselors  expected  to  be  distinctive 
in  particular  groups  axe  actually  found  to  be  outstanding.  (3)  Character- 
istics of  high  school  students,  measured  by  the  DAT  bear  important  relations 
to  their  subsequent  careers,  as  reported  almost  eight  years  later. 

McCarten  and  Lyngaas  (8)  studies  609  students  of  the  Edina  Morningside 
High  School  using  the  NA  Test  score  and  Algebra  I grade  to  predict  pro- 
bable success  in  geometry.  They  found  that  success  in  algebra  does  increase 
the  probability  of  success  in  geometry.  As  an  example  those  students 
earning  an  A in  Algebra  I shows  hi  chances  out  of  100  to  earn  an  A in 
geometry  and  96  chances  to  earn  a B or  better.  Those  earning  a B had 
20  chances  to  earn  an  A and  56  chances  to  earn  a B in  geometry. 

Using  the  DAT  NA  Test  similar  predictive  information  was  found.. 

Those  earning  raw  scores  of  31+  showed  28  chances  to  earn  an  A and  75 
chances  to  earn  a B or  better  in  geometry.  Those  earning  raw  scores  of 


8.  Mark  McCoxten,  Jewel  Lyngaas,  ’Expectancy  Tables  for  ^ 

in  Geometry  Based  on  DAT  Numerical  Raw  Scores  and  Mgebra  Grades.  An 
unpublished  paper  of  individual  research  on  the  1961-1962  sophomores . 
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27-30  showed  7 chances  to  earn  an  A and  56  chances  to  earn  a B or  better 
in  geometry. 

When  the  researchers  combined  the  two  predictors  the  reliability  of 
the  expectancy  table  information  rose  appreciably.  As  an  example  those 
who  earned  A in  algebra  and  scored  31  on  the  NA  Test  showed  97  chances  of 
earning  a B or  better  compared  with  56  chances  based  on  the  algebra  grade 
only  or  56  chances  on  the  27*^30  IJA  Test  score  only. 

In  predicting  the  chances  an  A grade  in  geometry  the  DAT  NA  Test 
score  of  31+  showed  28  chances  and  rose  90  per  cent  in  predictive  value 
to  53  chances  based  on  the  NA  and  algebra  grade.  Using  the  algebra  grade 
of  A,  students  showed  Ul  chances  of  earning  an  A grade  in  geometry  and 
rose  30  per  cent  when  the  combined  information  to  the  above-mentioned  56 
chances . 

To  summarize  each  of  the  predictors  used  in  the  study  does  show  a 
significant  correlation  to  grades  earned  in  geometry.  However,  the  com- 
bination DAT  NA-Algebra  predictor  shows  a more  predictive  usefulness  than 
either  one  used  separately. 

Considering  our  attempt  to  improve  our  broad-gauge  predictive 
Judgements,  some  valuable  information  is  revealed  in  the  outcomes  of 
the  Twin  Valley  study.  Even  though  the  expectancy  table  reveals  a cer- 
tain broad  range  of  probability  in  a possible  outcome,  it  is  not  the 
intention  that  this  be  interpretted  so  as  to  convey  that  a test  score  in 
a certain  group  will  in  fact  result  in  a subsequent  score  or  a grade 
such  as  those  developed  in  this  study. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  GRADES  EARNED  IN  THE  TWIN  VALLEY  STUDY 

In  the  DAT  Manual  Bennet  states,  “Girls*  grades  prove  to  he  more 
predictable  than  boys*  grades  and  that  differing  grading  procedures  nay 
be  fi  ma^lor  factor.” 


In  the  analysis  of  grades  earned,  siunnarized  in  Table  k and  in  the 

expectancy  charts.  Tables  5 through  13,  the  results  of  this  study  seem 

to  coincide  with  these  statements  as: 

1.  Women’s  grades  do  decrease  in  a more-orderly  fashion  than  do  the  men*s 
grades  as  we  descend  from  group  one  to  group  three. 

2.  The  level  of  achievement  is  also  markedly  different,  favoring  the 
women  to  some  extent. 

3.  Of  all  grades  earned  by  the  women  ^3  per  cent  were  "B-  or  Better” 
whereas  for  the  boys  28  per  cent  were  ”B-  or  Better’’. 

U.  A close  look  at  the  graduates  in  Group  1 reveals  that  20  per  cent  of 
the  girls  and  11  per  cent  of  the  boys  earned  an  A-  or  higher  GPA. 

Almost  75  per  cent  of  the  girls  earned  a “B-  or  higher”  GPA  whereas 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  boys  posted  this  average. 

5.  In  Group  2,  33  per  cent  of  the  girls  earned  a GPA  of  ”B-  to  B+"  compared 

to  a 12  per  cent  margin  for  the  boys.  No  GPA  of  "A-  or  better”  was 

earned  in  this  group. 

6.  In  Group  3,  13  per  cent  of  the  girls  earned  a ’*B-  to  B+"  GPA  whereas 
no  boys  earned  a similar  GPA. 

7.  Of  all  grades  earned  in  all  high  school  courses  by  women  in  Group  one, 

31  per  cent  were  "A-  or  Better”,  while  for  the  men  in  Group  one,  l6 

per  cent  were  ”A-  or  Better." 

8.  Of  all  grades  earned  in  all  high  school  courses  by  women  in  Group 
two,  5 per  cent  were  "A-  or  Better”,  while  for  the  men  in  Group  two 
1 per  cent  were  ’’A-  or  Better”  grades. 

9.  Of  all  grades  earned  in  Group  three,  28  per  cent  of  the  women  earned 
'C-  to  B+”  grades  and.  21  per  cent  of  the  boys  posted  this  achievement. 

10.  The  DAT  VR+NA  scores  do  overlap.  In  almost  all  course  curricula  a 
few  who  earned  grades  of  B,  C,  and/or  D also  earned  comparable  DAT 
scores  to  those  earning  grades  of  A. 

11.  The  resulting  expectancy  tables  do  indicate  that  Group  1 earns  higher 
grades  than  Groups  2 or  3 and  Group  2 earns  higher  grades  than  Group  3. 
The  writer  feels  that  the  DAT  is  performing  as  a reasonably  reliable  pre- 
dictor when  compared  to  the  other  performance  criteria.  One  exception 
is  found  in  the  math  and  science  categories  in  Groups  2 and  3.  A*  siz- 
able number  of  students  have  not  selected  these  elective  courses . This 
makes  it  impossible  to  make  a statistically  adequate  prediction,  even 
though  results  in  other  areas  for  Groups  2 and  3 performance  do  indi- 
cate success  would  be  highly  questionable,  especially  in  Group  3. 
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SUBSEQUENT  TEST  AND  GRADES  EARNED 

Groups  1,  2j  or  3 based  on  the  DAT  VR+NA  results  in  substantial 
performance  in  an  identical  group  in  the  MSAT  and  HSR  criterion  meas\ires 
when  compared  to  entering  college  freshmen. 

Tables  20-22  shows  that  graduates  in  Group  one  on  the  DAT  predictor 
post  a 38-59  chance  of  placing  in  an  identical  group  based  on  the  MSAT. 
Using  -^he  HSR  results  in  a 29  to  50  chance  for  the  women  and  a 28  to  58 
chance  for  the  men  of  placing  in  an  identical,  group  when  compared  to 
entering  college  freshmen. 

In  each  criterion  measures  performance  in  Group  two  based  on  the  DAT 
predictor  is  nearly  duplicated  in  chances  to  Group  one’s  performance.  In 
other  words  on  the  DAT  predictor  results  in  similar  chances  for  Group  two 
placement  on  the  J!SAT  and  HSR  performance  criteria  when  conpared  to 
entering  college  freshmen. 

In  grades- earned  performance  criteria  women  do  tend  to  outperform 
the  men  on  an  average  of  15  chances  out  of  100.  In  Group  one  according 
to  the  DAT  predictor  the  women  posted  a 62  to  92  chance  of  earning  above 
average  grades  of  B-  or  higher  as  compared  to  hk  to  70  for  the  men. 

In  Group  two  the  women  scored  1 to  63  chances  of  earning  a B-  or 
higher  as  compared  to  5 to  40  for  the  men,  and  in  Group  three  the  women 
posted  a 1 to  20  chance  of  earning  a B-  or  higher  as  compared  to  1 to  7 
for  the  men. 

In  considering  grades  earned  at  the  A-  or  higher  level,  a sharper 
separation  is  more  in  evidence  with  12  to  14  chances  separating  the  women 
from  the  men.  In  Group  one  the  women  posted  an  18  to  51  chance  as  com- 
pared to  the  men’s  6 to  38.  In  Group  two  the  women  posted  a 1 to  21  chance 
as  compared  to  the  men’s  1 to  7 and  in  Group  three  both  the  women  and  the 
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men  posted  1 chance  out  of  100  of  earning  an  A-  or  higher. 

In  the  performance  on  subsetjuent  tests  and  grades— earned  criteria 
the  DAT  predictor  seems  to  function  as  a reliable  index  of  future  achievement 
as  the  grades  earned  do  regress  as  we  descend  from  Group  one  to  Group  three. 
In  other  words  a substantial  coefficient  is  evident  as  the  entries  change 
sharply  and  systematically  across  the  rows  of  entries  and  in  the  majority 
of  the  curriculum  an  ade<),uate  number  are  found  in  each  cell. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  COLLEGE  PERFORIIANCE 

The  perforniance  of  graduates  attending  college  is  suramarized  in  Tables 
lU  through  2P.  Expectancy  tables  were  constructed  for  Moorhead  State  Col- 
lege, Concordia  College,  Moorhead,  and  North  Dakota  State  University  because 
each  represent  major  choice  consideration  of  Twin  Valley  graduates.  The 
combined  table.  Table  17,  functions  equally  well  for  all  practical  piirposes. 
In  general  the  study  revealed  the  following: 

1.  Vfomen  seem  to  perform  at  a slightly  higher  level  than  the  men  on  most 
co.Tlec#?  rlajsses  during  the  first  marking  period  and  during  the  first 
ypar . 

2.  Performance  at  college  of  men  and  women  in  DAT  Grcup  one  indicates  that 
a student  might  expect  significantly  better-than- average  cLances,  90 
out  of  100,  of  earning  acceptable  grades  at  the  'i.OO,  ''C"  average  or 
higher,  as  shown  in  Table  17  for  the  combined  grouping  of  all  colleges. 

3.  The  number  of  the  students  in  a few  groups  categories  is  too  small  to 
make  very  reliable  predictions.  From  Table  17a  Group  3 is  a good  ex- 
ample. Only  h men  and  women  in  Group  3 enro?.led  in  a college  curricula. 
Three  subsequently  dropped  before  the  end  of  the  first  year . It 

may  be  that  this  statistic  in  itself  is  sigiificant.  A small  number 
choosing  college,  resulting  eventually  in  high  drop  out  rate. 

U.  A further  study  of  college  performance  in  Table  17  reveals  that  six 
women  in  Group  2,  five  men  in  Group  1 an'i  three  men  in  Group  3 eventu- 
ally dropped  out  of  college.  As  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to  determine, 
the  rest  remained  in  or  finished  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

5.  Students  in  Group  2 on  Table  17  experience  about  60  chances  in  a 100 
of  earning  GPA  of  2.00  or  higher  but  considerably  less  chance,  as 
compared  to  52,  of  earning  a 2.75  or  higher  when  compared  to  Group  1. 

6.  Statistics  from  the  tables  indicate,  a slightly  less  chance  of  earning 
grades  of  2.75  and  higher  at  Concerdia  and  other  private  colleges  when 
c^npared  to  either  Moorhead  State  and  the  Universities  in ^ this ^ study. 

The  small  size  of  the  groups  indicates  a word  of  caution  in  using  this 
statistic. 

7.  The  DAT  VR+NA  predictor  when  compared  to  the  criterion  college  GPA 
does  prove  to  be  statistically  significant,  and  seems  to  correlate  well 
to  the  college  achievement  as  shown  by  the  GPA.  Taking  into  account 
the  limitations  of  tests  for  predictive  purposes  the  results  of  this 
study  should  prove  useful  in  counseling  with  the  potential  college 
student  at  Twin  Valley. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  AND  TR/»DE-TECHNIC/iL  SCHOOL  PERFORMANCE 
Table  l8  Business  Colleges 

For  the  most  part,  graduates  have  attended  Interstate  Business  College 
in  Fargo.  A sufficient  number  of  data  is  not  available  for  the  traditional 
group  breakdo^m  found  in  the  regular  college  tables.  However,  in  Table  l8 
a good  representation,  10-9-9 » is  found  in  Groups  1,  2,  and  3 of  the  29 

graduates  attending  business  college. 

It  appears  as  though  graduates  do  tend  to  perform  at  a high  GPA  level 

and  that  the  chances  for  success  in  the  curriculum  is  also  high,  96 

chances  out  of  100. 

Table  19  Trade  and  Technical  Schools 

Similarly,  a substantial  number  of  data  is  not  available  from  the 
trade  and  technical  schools  for  the  group  breakdown  found  in  the  regular 
college  tables.  Table  19  contains  3,  8,  and  8 for  Groups  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  table  reveals  a fairly  high  chance  for  success  with  78  chances  to  8U 
at  the  end  of  the  year  for  a student  to  perform  at  the  commonly  acceptable 


2.00  GPA  level. 
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SUr^lARY  OF  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

Post-High  school  education,  shown  in  Table  2U,  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  plans  of  Twin  Valley  High  School  graduates,  especially  for  the  men. 

In  Group  one,  55  per  cent  of  the  women  and  68  per  cent  of  the  men 
graduates  received  some  type  of  college,  trade,  technical,  or  business 
education  while  Group  two  25  per  cent  of  the  women  and  4?  per  cent  of  the 
men,  and  in  Group  three  26  per  cent  of  the  women  and  37  per  cent  of  the 
men  did  similarly. 

In  Group  one  35  per  cent  of  the  women  and  56  per  cent  of  the  men 
graduates  pursued  some  type  of  regular  college  education,  while  1^  and 
31  per  cent  of  the  women  and  men  graduates  respectively  in  Group  two 
enrolled  in  college.  Twelve  per  cent  of  the  men  in  Group  three  did 
similarly. 

It  would  appear  that  the  drive  to  pursue  a college  education: 

(1)  is  a stronger  factor  in  the  plans  for  the  men  than  the  women  graduates, 

(2)  is  stronger  in  Group  one  than  in  either  Groups  2 or  3»  (3)  regresses 
steadily  as  we  descend  from  Group  one  to  Group  three. 

It  would  appear  that  many  graduates  capable  of  successfully  completing 
some  type  of  post— high  school  education  do  not  for  various  reasons 
attempt  this  form  of  preparation  for  their  place  in  the  world  of  work. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  TWIN  VALLEY  DROPOUT'S 

Why  is  the  number  of  graduates  in  Group  three  considerably  smaller 
than  the  number  in  either  Group  one  or  two?  This  question  csme  up 
repeatedly  as  the  study  progressed. 

The  permanent  dropout  file  provided  some  of  the  answer  to  this 
question.  The  transcript  folders  of  all  dropouts  who  would  have  graduated 
with  the  classes  of  1957-1966  were  examined  and  a tally  of  groups  was 
made  of  each  group  classification  according  to  the  DAT  predictor.  The 
transcript  folder  records  lacked  some  vital  information: 

1.  A few  might  possibly  have  repeated  a grade  in  elementary  school  ^d 
technically  would  not  have  been  included  in  the  classes  of  1957-66. 

2.  A few  were  included  even  though  the  writer  was  not  absolutely  positive 
a transfer  or  a dropout  status  existed  at  the  time  the  dropout  left 
school . 

3.  Eleven  dropouts  had  no  record  of  taking  the  DAT  Battery  as  freshmen 
even  though  each  would  have  graduated  during  1957-66. 

As  might  be  expected,  in  most  cases  one  or  more  failing  marks  were 
found  on  the  transcript  folder. 

Had  all  remained  to  graduate  there  would  have  been  52-71-^6  and 
47^67-55  in  Groups  1,  2,  and  3 of  the  women  and  men  respectively,  which, 
in  the  writer *s  opinion  would  be  a fairly  good  cross  section. 

The  resulting  figures  reveal  that  64  to  70  per  cent  of  the  dropouts 
scored  in  Group  three  of  the  DAT  predictor,  and  that  the  dropout  rate  was 
about  l6  per  cent. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

Table  25  lists  the  Job  titles  as  reported  by  the  graduates  of 
1957-1962.  The  list  is  not  a 100  per  cent  representation,  but  does 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  Job  levels  of  those  students  according 
to  the  DAT  group  classification.  It  follows  that  because  Group  1 as 
a whole  secured  more  education  beyond  high  school  that  the  Job  listings 
do  point  more  toward  the  professional  level  Job.  No  further  analysis 
of  this  information  was  made  at  this  time, 
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SUMMARY  OP  GRADES  EARNED  IN  ALL  COURSE  CATEGORIES 
Twin  Valley  HiRh  School  Graduates  of  19$7-1966 


WOMEN 

NUMBER  OP  PINAL  GRADES  GIVEN  IN  EACH  CATEGORY 

PERCENT  OF  GRADES 

DAT 

EARNED 

GROUP 

A 

A- 

B+ 

B B- 

C+  C C-  D+ 

D 

D- 

A 

B 

C 

D 

1 

57 

75 

60 

6U  53 

25  58  19  3 

10 

0 

83 

50 

25 

7 

2 

16 

10 

38 

51  57 

8U  103*  59  1*5 

26 

6 

17 

k2 

55 

k2' 

3 

0 

0 

3 

k Id 

19  kk*  31  33 

26 

32 

0 

8 

20 

51 

TOTALS  73 

85 

101 

119  128 

128  205  109  8l 

62 

38  a 

s 1129 

MEN 

DAT 

GROUP 

1 

21 

ko 

33 

56  U7 

17  63*  1*2  19 

21 

10 

92 

66 

29 

21 

2 

0 

5 

12 

21  33 

57  88  78  3U 

2k 

15 

8 

32 

52 

33 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 1 

U 36  37  30 

ko 

k2 

0 

2 

19 

U7 

TOTALS 

21 

U5 

U6 

78  8l 

78  187  157  83 

85 

67  « 

= 928 

DAT 

ANALYSIS  OP  GPA  OP  GRADUATES 

GROUP 

NUMBER 

OP  STUDENTS  EARNING  A GPA  OP: 

TOTAL 

IN 

A-  & A 

B- 

- to  B+ 

C-  to  C+  D-  to  D«* 

GROUP 

W-1 

10 

27 

13  1 

51 

M-1 

5 

18 

20  3 

U6 

W-2 

0 

22 

37  6 

65 

M-2 

0 

7 

1*2  6 

55 

W-3 

0 

k 

15  12 

31 

M-3 

0 

0 

l6  16 

32 

GROUP  STATISTICS  ON  GRADES  EARNED  IN  ALL  COURSE  CATEGORIES 

WOMEN 

MEN 

GRADES  NUMBER  PER  CENT 

GRADES  NUMBER  PER  CENT 

A 

158 

13 

A 66 

7 

B 

3U8 

30 

B 205 

21 

C 

kk2 

39 

C U22 

i^5 

D 

l8l 

l6 

D 235 

25 

4 — — 

1129 

9iSi 

TABLE  5 


SUMMARY  OF  TEST  PERFORMANCE  AND  GRADES  EARNED 
Graduates  of  1957-1966 


Group  1 
Sex  W N=51 


DAT  VR+NJl  TOTAL* 
Raw  Score  U7+ 


APTITUDE  AND  ACHIEVE- 
MENT CRITERIA  BEING 
COMPARED  TO  THE  DAT. 
VR-l-NA  PREDICTOR. 


NORM 

GROUP 

Minn. 

Loccd 


GR/DUATE  GPA 
ENGLISH  COMP 
SOCI/iL  STUDIES  C0r4P 

MATH  9 
ALGEBRA  I 
PLANE  GEOMETRY 
ADVANCED  ALGEBRA 

SCIENCE-BIOLOGY  COMP 

PHYSICS 

CHEMISTRY 

BOOKKEEPING 
STENC  I 
STENO  II 


A student  whose  DAT  VR+NA  score  fall  in 
this  group  might  consider  the  following  as 
his  or  her  chances  out  of  100  of  placing  in 
the  listed  groups  or  earning  certain  grades. 


GROUP  ONE 

GROUP  TWO 

GROUP  THREE 

N 1 

Minn.  Scholastic 

Minn. 

U6  j 

Aptitude  Test  I-ISAT** 

Jrs. 

n 

97 

99 

JUNIOR  RANK  IN  CLASS* 

* Minn. 

HSR 

Jrs. 

62 

92 

98 

51  1 

JUNIOR-COJvlBINATION 

Minn. 

5^ 

97 

99 

U6  i 

APTITUDE  TEST  AND 

Col. 

RANK  IN  CLASS  CAR 

JlPesh 

SENIOR  HSR 

Local 

70 

98 

99 

51  i 

* 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECT 
GRADES  EARIMED 

Local 

A^  or  i B-  or  i C-  or 

Higher  j Higher  1 Higher  i 

..  i,— . 

1 

D-  or 
Higher 

19 

25 

23 

22 

27 

29 

35 

33 

18 

29 

51 

37 

U8 


72 

Ik 

68 

33 

67 

83 

88 

62 

63 

62 

78 

79 
92 


98 

98 
96 

88 

95 

99 
99 

88 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


51 

51 

51 

9 

U3 

2k 

17 

51 

11 

2k 

Ul 

29 

25 
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TABLE  5 


SUMMARY  OF  TEST  PERFORIOTCHE  AND  GRADES  EARNED 
Graduates  of  1957-1966 


Group  1 
Sex  W N*51 

DAT  VR+NA  TOTAL* 
Raw  Score  i^7+ 

APTITUDE  AND  ACHIEVE- 

NDDM 

A student  vhose  DAT  VR^-NA  score  fall  in 

MENT  CRITERIA  BEING 

GROUP 

this  pjroup  might  consider  r.he  following  as 

COMPARED  TO  THE  DAT. 

Minn. 

his  or  her  chances  out  of  .'.00  of  placing  in 

VR+NA  PREDICTOR. 

Loced 

the  listed  groups  or  earning  certain  grades. 

GROUP  ONE 

GROUP  TWO 

GROUP  THREE  j N j 

Minn.  Scholastic 

Minn. 

Aptitude  Test  I-1SAT** 

Jrs. 

n 

97 

99  ! ^6  i 

j j 

JUNIOR  RANK  IN  CLASS* 

* Minn. 

HSR 

Jrs. 

62 

92 

98  1 51  j 

JUNIOR-COr^INATION 

Minn. 

5U 

97 

99  1 i 

APTITUDE  TEST  AND 

Col. 

RANK  IN  CLASS  CAR 

• 

SENIOR  HSR 

Local 

70 

98 

99  1 51  i 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECT 
GRADES  EARNED 

; A-  or 
Local!  Higher 

B-  or 
Higher 

C-  or 
Higher 

D-  or 
Higher 

GROTATE  GPA 

19 

72 

98 

99 

: 

ENGLISH  COMP 

25 

7U 

98 

99 

1 51  i 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  C0I4P 

23 

68 

96 

99 

i 51  1 

MATH  9 

22 

33 

88 

99 

i 9 i 

ALGEBRA  I 

27 

67 

95 

99 

1 U3  j 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

29 

83 

99 

99 

1 2h  I 

ADVANCED  ALGEBRA 

35 

88 

99 

99 

1 17  1 

SCIENCE-BIOLOGY  COMP 

33 

62 

88 

99 

i 51  i 

PHYSICS 

18 

63 

99 

99 

i 11  i 

CHEMISTRY 

29 

62 

99 

99 

i 2k  i 
• ■ 

BOOKKEEPING 

51 

78 

99 

99 

! hi  i 

STENC  I 

37 

79 

99 

99 

1 29  i 

STENO  II 

U8 

92 

99 

99 

i 25  i 

* Form  A,  I961  Revised  Norms 

**  Minnesota  Test-Norms  and  Expectancy  Tables , 1963  Revision 
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TABLE  6 

SUMMARY  OF  TEST  PERFORMANCE  AND  GRADES  EARNED 
Graduates  1957-1966 


Group  2 DAT  VR+NA  TOTAL* 

Sex  W N=  65  Raw  Score  30-U6 


APTITUDE  AND  ACHIEVE- 

NORM \ A student  whose  DAT  VR+NA  score  fall  in 

MENT  CRITERIA  BEING 

GROUP  1 this  group  mig^t  consider  the  following  as 

COMPARED  TO  THE  BAT 

Minn, | his  or  her  chances  out  of  100  of  placing 

VR+NA  PREDICTOR, 

Local!  in  the  listed  groups  or  earning  certain 

1 grades , 

1 GROUP  ONE 

GROUP  TWO 

GROUP  THREE 

N 1 

Minn;  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  MSAT** 

; i 

Minn, \ 

Jrs, 1 1 

80 

99 

51  1 

JUNIOR  RANK  IN  CLASS** 
HSR 

\ Minn, ; 

1 9!r8,f  26 

; ! 

j Minn,!  39 

67 

99 

65  1 

JUNIOR-COMBINATION 

72 

99 

51  1 

APTITUDE  TEST  AND 
RANK  IN  CLASS  CAB 
SENIOR  HSR 

1 Col*  i 
\ Fresh; 

' Local  t 29  _ 

78 

22 

65  ! 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECT 
GRADES  EARNED 

A^  or  1 
Local  Higher  \ 

B-  or 
Higher 

C-  or 
Higher  j 

D-  or 
Higher 

GRADUATE 

1 

3h 

90 

99 

65  1 

ENGLISH  COM? 

1 

ko 

89  1 

99 

65  1 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  COMP 

1 i 

26 

76 

99 

65  1 

MATH  9 

i 

7 I 

25 

8U  I 

99 

27  i 

ALGEBRA  I 

1 

lU 

70  1 

99 

hi  1 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

1 

1 

62 

99 

8 i 

ADVANCED  ALGEBRA 

1 j 

50 

99 

99 

^ 1 

SCIENCE-BIOLOGY  COMP 

1 1 

20 

76  1 

99 

65-  j 

PHYSICS 

1 1 

25 

50 

99 

k I 

CHEMISTRY 

1 j 

1 

69  i 

99 

13  1 

BOOKKEEPING 

13  i 

50 

93  i 

99 

58  i 

STENO  I 

21  I 

63 

97 

99 

hi  i 

STENO  II 

15  i 

58 

9k 

99 

39  1 

* Form  A, 1962  Revised  Norms 

**  Minnesota  Test-Norms  and  Expectancy  Tables,  1963  REvision 


Ti\BLE  7 

SUMMAPY  OF  TES!l!  PERFOBMANCE  AND  GRADES  EARNED 
Graduates  of  1957*1966 


Group  3 DAT  VR;riJAT®0!iBaL* 

Sex  W N=31  Raw  Score  1-29 


X 

APTITUDE  AND  ACHIEVE- 

NORM 

A student  whose  DAT  VP+NA  score  fall  in 

i 

MENT  CRITERIA  BEING 

GROUP 

this  group  might  consider  the  following  as 

COMPARED  TO  THE  DAT 

Minn. 

his  or  her  chances  out  of  100  of  placing  in 

VR+NA  PREDICTOR. 

Local 

the  listed  groups  or  earning  certain  grades. 

GROUP  ONE 

GROUP  TWO 

GROUP  THREE 

N I 

Minn.  Scholastic 

Minn. 

: 

Aptitude  Test  MSAT** 

Jrs. 

k 

28 

99 

25  j 

JUNIOR  RANK  IN  CLASS<»* 

Minn. 

HSR 

Jrs. 

3 

35 

99 

31  1 

JUNIOR-COMBINATION 

Minn. 

1 

36 

99 

25  i 

APTITUDE  TEST  AND 

Col. 

RANK  IN  CLASS  CAR 

Fresh. 

SENIOR  HSR 

Local- 

3 

Ul  ^ _ 

22 

.31  ...1 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECT 
GRADES  EARITED 

A-  or 

Local  Hiffher 

B-  or 
Higher 

C-  or 
Higher 

D-  or 
Higher 

GRADUATE  GPA 

12 

6k 

99 

ENGLISH  COMP 

1 

19 

70 

99 

31 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  COMP 

1 

12 

kB 

99 

31 

MATH  9 

1 

1 

30 

99 

22 

ALGEBRA  I 
PLANE  GEOMETRY 
ADVANCED  ALGEBRA 

1 

1 

ko 

99 

10 

SCIENCE-BIOLOGY  COMP 

PHYSICS 

CHEMISTRY 

1 

6 

k3 

99 

31 

BOOKKEEPING 

1 

Ih 

37 

99 

28 

STENO  I 

1 

20 

80 

99 

15 

STENO  II 

1 

18 

90 

99 

11 

* Form  A,  1961  Revised  Norms 

**  Minnesota  Test-Norms  and  Expectancy  Tables,  1963  REvision 
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TABLE  8 

SirtlARY  OF  TEST  PPJRFORII.'^JTCE  AJID  GRADES  E.OTED 
Graduates  of  1957-1966 


Group  I DAT  VR+NA  TOTAL* 

Sex  M N=  U6  Raw  Score  1*5+ 


APTITUDE  AND  ACHIEVE- 
MENT CRITERIA  BEING 
COMPARED  TO  THE  DAT 
VR+NA  PREDICTOR. 

NORM 

GROUP 

Minn. 

Local 

A student  whose  DAT  VR+NA  score  fall  in 
this  group  might  consider  the  following  eis 
his  or  her  chances  out  of  100  of  placing 
in  the  listed  groups  or  earning  certain 
grades . 

GROUP  ONE 

GROUP  TWO 

■ ^ GROUP  THREE;  N 

Minn.  Scholastic 

Minn. 

Aptitude  Test  MSAT** 

Jrs. 

60 

96 

99  i 53 

JUNIOR  RANK  IN  CLASS** 

Minn. 

58 

91 

99  1 ^6 

HSR 

Jrs. 

JUNIOR-COMBINATION 

Minn. 

36 

87 

99  (33 

APTITUDE  TEST  AND 

Col. 

RANK  IN  CLASS  CAR 

Fresh. 

SENIOR  HSR 

Local 

^^5 

81* 

99  1 ^6 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECT 

A-  or 

B-  or 

C-  or 

D-  or 

[ GRADES  EARNED 

Local  Higher 

Higher 

Higher 

Higher 

GRADUATE  GPA 

10 

50 

93 

99 

1*6 

ENGLISH  COMP 

06 

U7 

81* 

99 

1*6 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  COMP 

10 

50 

86 

99 

1*6 

MATH  9 

30 

70 

100 

99 

10 

ALGEBRA  I 

17 

51 

80 

99 

1*1 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

16 

1*8 

90 

99 

31 

ADVANCED  ALGEBRA 

27 

68 

86 

99' 

22 

SCIENCE-BIOLOGY  COMP 

15 

56 

86 

99 

1*6 

PHYSICS 

ll* 

1*U 

77 

99 

27 

CHEMISTRY 

20 

65 

82  . 

99 

20 

BOOKKEEPING 
STENO  I 
STENO  II 

38 

50 

88 

99 

26 

« 

«4» 
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Group  2 
Sex  M N*55 


SUMMARY  OF  TEST  PERFORMANCE  AND  GRADES  EARNED 
Graduates  of  1957-1966 

DAT  VRf NA  TOTAL** 
Raw  Score  27-*»U 


APTITUDE  AND  ACHIEVE- 
MENT  CRITERIA  BEING 
COMPARED  TO  THE  DAT 
VR+NA  PREDICTOR. 

NORM 

GROUP 

Minn. 

Local 

A student  whose  DAT  VR+NA  score  fall  in 
this  group  might  consider  the  following 
as  his  or  her  chances  out  of  100  of  placing 
in  the  listed  groups  or  earning  certain 
grades. 

t 

1 

GROUP  ONE  j 

GROUP  TWO 

GROUP  THREE 

jJ 

Minne.  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  MSAT*** 

Minn. 

Jrs. 

lU 

k6 

99 

k9  ! 

JUNIOR  RANK  IN  CLASS*** 

Minn. 

23 

Ik 

99 

55  j 

HSR 

JUNIOR-COMBINATION 

Jrs. 

Minn, 

ko  j 

k2 

99 

55  ! 

APTITUDE  TEST  AND 
RANK  IN  CLASS  CAR 
SENIOR  HSR 

Col. 

Fresh, 

Local 

10 

72 

99 

1»9  1 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECT 

A-  or 

B-  or  j 

C-  or  1 

D-  or 

GRADES  EARNED 

Local  Higher 

Hi^er  1 

Higher! 

Higher 

GRADUATE  GPA 

1 

1 

12  I 

89  i 

J 

99 

55  ! 

ENGLISH  C0I4P 

1 

10  i 

80 

99 

55  ! 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  COMP 

1 

21  j 

83  1 

99 

55  i 

MATH  9 

1 

Uo  ! 

95  1 

99 

22  i 

ALGEBR/i  I 

1 

05  1 

6l  1 

99 

3k  I 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

1 

16  ! 

83  i 

99 

12  1 

ADVANCED  ALGEBRA 

1 

50  j 

99  I 

99 

6 1 

SCIENCE-BIOLOGY  COMP 

03 

18  1 

70  ! 

99 

55  i 

PHYSICS 

07 

21  1 

78  i 

99 

Ik  i 

CHEMISTRY 

05 

27  1 

82 

99 

17  j 

BOOKKEEPING 

02 

28  1 

00 

99 

k2  [ 

STENO  I 
STENO  II 

: 

« 

nil 
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TABLE  10 

SIM4/*RY  OF  TEST  PERFOKIANCE  AND  GRADES  EARNED 
Graduates  of  1957-196$ 


Group  3 DAT  VR-i-NA  TOTAL* 

Sex  M N*32  Raw  Score  1-28 


APTITUDE  AND  ACHIEVE- 
MENT CRITERIA  BEING 
COMP/iRED  TO  THE  DAT 
VR+NA  PREDICTOR. 

NORM 

GROUP 

Minn. 

Local 

A student  whose  DAT  VR4>NA  score  fall  in  this 
group  might  consider  the  following  as  his 
or  her  chances  out  of  100  of  placing  in 
the  listed  groups  or  earning  certain  grades. 

1 

: 

: 

GROUP  ONE 

GROUP  TWO 

GROUP  THREE 

N 

Minn.  Scholastic 

Minn. 

: 

Aptitude  Test  HSAT*» 

Jrs. 

3^ 

99 

VO 

CVI 

JUNIOR  RANK  IN  CLASS** 

Minn. 

HSR 

Jrs. 

SL 

28 

99 

26 

JUNIOR-COMBINATION 

Minn. 

'1 

07 

99 

26 

APTITUDE  TEST  AND 

Col. 

RANK  IN  CLASS  CAR 

IVesh. 

SENIOR  HSR 

Local 

i 

21 

99 

32  1 

: 

: 

: 

: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECT 

i 

1 

1 Local 

« 

A-  or 

B-  or 

C-  Or 

D-  or 

: 

i 

GRADES  EARNED 

Higher  | 

Hi^er 

Higher 

Higher 

: 

i 

; 

GRADUATE  GPA 

j 

1 I 

1 

50 

99 

32  i 

: 

: 

ENGLISH  COMP 

t 

1 

1 

ko 

99 

32  • 

I 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  COMP 

: 

1 

1- 

25 

99 

32 

: 

: 

MATH  9 

i 

L 

kl 

99 

2k  i 

r 

j 

ALGEBRA  I 

j 

1 

1' 

hk 

99 

i 9 

: 

i 

i 

: 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

1 

1 

66 

99 

i 3 

ADVANCED  ALGEBRA 

j 

1 

1 ^ 
I 

1 

99 

i 3 

: 

i 

; 

SCISNCE-BIOLOGY  COMP 

j 

1 

UO 

: 

99 

32 

i 

PHYSICS 

; 

i 

1 

50 

99 

2 

• 

: 

1 

i 

: 

CHEMISTRY 

; 

i 

1 

50 

99 

2 ; 

BOOKKEEPING 

1 

1 

7 

65 

99 

26 

1 

: 

STENC  I 

\ 

* 

STENO  II 

. __  i 

i- 
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TABLE  11 

SUMMARY  OF  TEST  PERFORMANCE  AND  GRADES  EARNED 
Graduates  of  1957-1966, 


GROUP  1 DAT  VR  + NA  TOTAL* 

Sex  M&W  N=  97  Raw  Score 


APTITUDE  AND  ACHIEVE- 
MENT CRITERIA  BEING 
COMPARED  TO  THE  DAT 
VR-l-NA  PREDICTOR. 

NORM 

GROUP 

Minn, 

Local 

A student  whose  DAT  VR*fNA  score  fcdl  in 
this  group  might  consider  the  following  as 
his  or  her  chances  out  of  100  of  placing  in 
the  listed  groups  or  eeurning  certain  grades 

i 

• 

GROUP  ONE 

GROUP  TWO 

GROUP  THREE 

N 1 

Minn,  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  MSAT** 

Minn. 

Jrs. 

66 

97 

99 

82  I 

JUNIOR  RANK  IN  CLASS* 
HSR 

JUNIOP-COMBINATION 

* Minn. 
Jrs, 

Minn. 

No  sample 
U6 

92 

99 

78  1 

APTITUDE  TEST  AND 
RANK  IN  CLASS  CAR 
SENIOR  HSR 

Col. 

Fresh 

Local 

57 

91 

VO 

VO 

5lJ 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECT 
GRADES  EARNED 

A-  or 

Loccd  Higher 

B-  or 
Higher 

C-  or 
Higher 

D-  or 
Higher 

GRADUATE  GPA 

15 

61 

95 

99 

97  : 

ENGLISH  COMP 

15 

61 

91 

99 

97 

SOaAL  STUDIES  COMP 

16 

58 

91 

99 

97  1 

MATH9 

26 

52 

9k 

99 

19 

ALGEBRA  I 
PLAICE  GEOIffiTRY 

20 

63 

9k 

99 

86  i 
55  1 
39  1 

ADVANCED  ALGEBRA 

30 

76 

92 

99 

SCIENCE-BIOLOGY  C0I»fl> 

2k 

60 

87 

99 

97  S 
38 

PHYSICS 

15 

50 

8U 

99 

CHEMISTRY 

2k 

6k 

90 

99 

53  1 

BOOKKEEPING 

k5 

68 

90 

99 

67  1 
31 

STENO  I 

38 

77 

99 

99 

STENO  II 

U8 

88 

99 

99 

27  i 

* Form  A,  I96I  Revised  Norms 
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TABIJB  12 


SUMMARY  OP  TEST  PERFORMANCE  AND  GRADES  EARNED 
G|*aduates  of  1957-1966 

Group  2 ^ DAT  VR+NA  TOTAL* 

Sex  M & W N=120  Raw  Score 


APTITUDE  AND  ACHIEVE- 
MENT CRITERIA  BEING 
COMPARED  TO  THE  DAT 
VR+NA  PREDICTOR. 

NORM 

GROUI 

Minn. 

Loca] 

\ A student  whose  DAT  VR+NA  score  fall  in 
ithis  group  mig^t  consider  the  following 
i his  or  her  chances  out  of  100  of  placing 
jin  the  listed  groups  or  earning  certain 
grades. 

GROUP  ONE  GROUP  TWO  GROUP  THREE  N 

Minn.  Scholastic 

Minni 

Aptitude  Test  MSAT** 

Jrak 

17 

71 

99 

100  i 

JUNIOR  RANK  IN  CLiiSS** 

t- 

Minn*; 

HSR 

Jrs4 

No  Sample 

JUNIOR-COMBINATION 

Minn.^ 

k 

59 

99 

100  1 

APTITUDE  TEST  AND 

Coli  :• 

RANK  IN  CLASS  CAR 

Fresh;, 

SENIOR  HSR 

Local^ 

20 

55 



120  i 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECT 
GRADES  EARNED 

A-  or 

Local  Higher 

B-  or 
Higher 

C-  or 
Higher 

D-  or 
Higher 

GRADUATE  GPA 

1 

2k 

90 

99 

120 

ENGLISH  COMP 

1 

26 

85 

99 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  COMP 

1 

2k 

80 

99 

MATH  9 

k 

32 

85 

99 

U9 

ALGEBR/.  I 

1 

10 

66 

99 

75 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

1 

10 

75 

99 

20 

ADVANCED  ALGEBRA 

1 

50 

99 

99 

10 

SCIENCE-BIOLOGY  COMP 

1 

19 

70 

99 

120 

PHYSICS 

5 

22 

77 

99 

18 

CHEMISTRY 

3 

16 

76 

99 

30 

BOOKKEEPING 

1 

35 

85 

99 

92 

STENO  I 

21 

63 

95 

99 

kl 

STENO  II 

15 

58 

9k 

99 

39 

* Form  A,  1961  Revised  Norms 

**  Minnesota  Test-Nouns  and  Expectancy  TAbles,  1963  REvision 


o 


0 


0 


TABLE  13 


SUMMARY  OF  TEST  PERFORMANCE  AND  GRADES  EARNED 
Graduates  of  1957-1966 


Group  3 DAT  VR+NA  TOTAL* 

Sex  M & W Ns  63  Raw  Score 


APTITUDE  AND  ACHEIVE- 

NORM  1 

A student  whose  DAT  VR*t*NA  score  fall  in 

MENT  CRITERIA  BEING 

GROUPS 

this  group  might  consider  the  following  as 

COMPARED  TO  THE  DAT 

Minn. i 

his  or  her  chances  out  of  100  of  placing  in 

VR+NA  PREDICTOR. 

Local I 

the  listed  groups  or  earning  certain  grades 

• 

L II  1 r 

GROUP  ONE 

GROUP  TWO 

! 

GROUP  THREI 

M 1 

Minn.  Scholastic 

Minn. 

• 

Aptitude  Test  MSAT** 

. Jrs. 

1 

31 

99 

51 

JUNIOR  RANK  IN  CLASS** 

Minn. 

HSR 

Jrs. 

No  Sample 

JUNIOR-COMBINATION 

Minn. 

1 

21 

99 

51  1 

APTITUDE  TEST  AND 

Col. 

RANK  IN  CLASS  CAR 

Fresh, 

SENIOR  HSR 

Local 

3 

31 

..  22 

63  = 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECT 
GRADES  EARNED 

AO  or 
Local  Higher 

B-  or 
Higher 

C-  or 
Higher 

D-  or 
Higher 

GRADUATE  GPA 

1 

6 

55 

99 

63  1 

ENGLISH  COMP 

1 

9 

55 

99 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  COMP 

1 

6 

3U 

99 

MATH  9 

1 

2 

36 

99 

k6  i 

ALGEBRA  I 

1 

1 

k2 

99 

19  i 

PLAI'IE  GEOMETRY 

1 

1 

66 

99 

3 i 

ADVAIJCED  ALGEBRA 

1 

1 

1 

99 

3 i 

SCIENCE-BIOLOGY  COMP 

1 

3 

k2 

99 

63  ! 

PHYSICS 

1 

1 

50 

99 

2 

CHEMISTRY 

1 

1 

50 

99 

2 

BOOKKEEPING 

1 

11 

6l 

99 

3k  i 

STENO  I 

1 

20 

80 

99 

15  : 

STEJTO  II 

1 

18 

90 

. 

11  i 

* Form  A,  1961,  Revised  Norms 

**  Minnespta  Test-Norms  and  Expectancy  Tables,  1963  REvision 


TABLE  lU 


MOORHEAD  STATE  COLLEGE 


Expectancy  Table  based  on  the  Grade  Point  Average  of  Freshmen  entering  college 
during  the  Fall  of  19^8  through  1965* 

Predications  based  on  the  DAT  VR'i’NA  Total 


DAT  V-fR 
GR  %ILE 

mm 

N in 
Group 

Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  WOMEN 
Earning  a GPA  at  the  end  of  the 
FIRST  MARKING  PERIOD  of: 

Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  FEMALES 
Earning  a GPA  at  the  end  of  the 
FRESHMEN  YEAR  of: 

3.00  & 
Higher 

2.75-2.99 
& Higher 

2.OO-2.7U 

& Higher 

.1.99 
& Up 

3.00  & 
Higher 

2.75-2.99 

& Higher 

2.00-2.7^* 
& Higher 

.1.99 

& Up 

1 

70+ 

8 

87 

88 

98 

99 

62 

75 

98 

99 

2 

31-69 

5 

1 

1 

80 

99 

1 

1 

98 

99 

3 

1-30 

1 

1 

1 

1 

99 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! DAT  V+R 
1 GR  %ile 

MEN 
N in 
Group 

Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  MEN  ' 
Earning  a GPA  at  the  end  of  the 
FIRST  MARKING  PERIOD  of: 

Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  MALES 
Earning  a QPA  at  the  end  of  the 
FRESHMEN  of: 

3.00  & 

2.75-2.99 

2.00-2.7^ 

-1.99 

3.00  & 

2.75-2.99 

2.00-2.7^ 

.1.99 

Higher 

& Higher 

& Higher 

& 

Higher 

& Higher 

& Higher 

& 

\ 1 70+ 

13 

7 

23 

m 

99 

7 

15 

77 

Sh 

j 2 31-69 

8 

1 

1 

50 

99 

1 

12 

62 

99 

I 3 1-30 

2 

1 

1 

1 

50 

1 

...  ■ .. 

1 

1 

50 

gi 

1 

COMB.  jChances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  MEN 
N in  |AND  WOMEN  Earning  a GPA  at  the 
Group  lend  of  FIRST  MARKING  PERIOD  OP: 

Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  Earning  a GPA  at  the 
end  of  FRESHMEN  YEAR  OF: 

I3.OO  & 

2.75-2.99 

2.00-2.7i^ 

-1.99 

3.00  & 

2.75-2.99 

2.00-2. 7U 

-1.99  1 

IHigher 

& Higher 

Higher 

& Up 

Higher 

& Higher 

& Higher 

& j 

1 70+ 

[38 

hi 

90 

99 

28 

38 

76 

81 

j 

2 31-69 

13  1 1 

1 

61 

99 

1 

7 

77 

99 

3 1-30 

3 |l 

1 

1 

99 

1 

1 

1 

33 

The  above  data  includes: 

1 commrmity  college.  Men 
3 Out  of  State,  State  Colleges,  Men 
1 Jr,  College,  Woman 


mmm 


1 


TABLE,  15 

CONCORDIA  COLLEGE  AND  OTHER  PRIVATE  COLLEGES 


Expectancy  Table  based  on  the  Grade  Point  Average  of  Freshman  entering  college 
diiring  the  Fall  of  1958  through  1965  • 


Predications  based  on  the  DAT  VR+NA  Total 


DAT  V+R 
GR  J^ILE 

WOMENl  Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  WOMEN 
N in  ^ Earning  a GPA  at  the  end  of  the 
Group;  FIRST  MARKING  PERIOD  of: 

Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  FEMALES  l 
Earning  a GPA  at  the  end  of  the 
FRESHMEN  YEAR  of: 

— 

i 3.00  & 

2.75-2*99 

2. 00-2. 7^* 

-1.99 

3.00  &| 2.75-2.99 

2.00-2.7M  JL.99 

i Higher 

& Higher 

& Hij^er 

& Up 

Higher; & Higher 

& Higher  | & 

I 

70+ 

5 1 1 

ko 

80 

99 

20  ko 

80  i 99  1 

2 

U) 

M 

1 

o\ 

) k \ 1 

1 

25 

99 

1 1 

25  1 75  I 

3 

1-30  0 i 0 

1 

J 

\ 

i 

1 

f o 

i 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 1 0 j 

DAT  V+R 
GR  IlLE 


MEN 

in 

Group 


Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  MEN 
Earning  a GPA  at  the  end  of  the 
FIRST  MARKING  PERIOD  df : 


Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  MALES 
Earning  a GPA  at  the  end  of  the 
FRESHMEN  YEAR  of: 


The  above  data  includes: 

1 Gustavus  Adolphus  Woman 

1 St.  Olaf  Woman 

2 Out  of  state,  private  colleges.  Women 


3.00  & 
Higher 

2.75-2.99 
& Higher 

|2.00-2.7^* 
|&  Higher 

-0..99 
& Up 

3.00  & 
Higher 

2.75-2.99 
& Higher 

2. 00-2. 7^*1 

& Higher  | 
1 

J..99 
& Up 

1 

70+ 

2 

50 

97 

98 

99 

50 

97 

98  1 

99 

2 

31-69 

6 

33 

3k 

1 66 

99 

33 

3k 

50 

89 

3 

1-30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 { 

0 

DAT 

GR 

V+R 

%ILE 

COMB. 
N in 
Group 

Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  Earning  a GPA  at  the 
end  of  FIRST  MARKING  PERIOD  OF: 

Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN 
AND  WOMEN  Earning  a GPA  at 
end  of  FRESHMEN  YEAR  OF: 

; MEN 
: the  s 

1 3.00  & 
j Higher 

^ 2.75-2.9^  2. 00-2. 7^* 
\ & Higher  i & Higher 

i J..99 
i & Up 

• 

3.00  & 
Higher 

2.75-2.99 
& Higher 

\ 2.00-2.7^ 
1 & Higher 

i -L.99  ; 
1 & Up  1 

1 

70+ 

7 

! 

1 57 

! 

1 99 

28 

57 

1 

1 1 

• # 

2 

31-69 

10 

j 21 

21 

i 30 

j 99 

20 

21 

i ko 

1 99 

t % 

3 

1-30 

0 

i 0 

\mm  I . ■ - . 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

1 

HU 


TABLE  16 

NORTH  DAKOTA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  OTHER  UNIVERSITIES 

Expectancy  TAble  based  on  the  Grade  Point  Average  of  Freshmen  Entering  college 
during  the  Fall  of  19^8  through  198^. 

• ••  ’ * 

Predications  based  on  the  DAT  VR+NA  Total 


DAT  V+R  ? 
j GR  %11£  \ 

I 

WOMEN 
N in 
Group 

Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  WOMEN 
Earning  a GPA  at  the  end  of  the 
FIRST  MARKING  PERIOD  «f ; 

Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  FEMALES  [ 
Earning  a GPA  at  the  end  of  the 
FRESHMEN  YEAR  of: 

$ 

J 

j 

3.00  & 
Higher 

2.75-299 
& Higher 

2.00-2.7** 
& Higher 

-1.99 
& Up 

3.00  & 
Higher 

2.75-2.99 
& Higher 

2.00-2.7** 
& Higher 

-1.99 
& Up 

j 1 

70+ 

k 

50 

51 

75 

99 

25 

26 

75 

99 

1 2 

31-^9 

1 

96 

98 

99 

96 

97 

98 

99 

1 3 

i 

1-30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

DAT  V+R 
GR  ^ILE 

MEN  i Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  MEN 
HENn  I EArning  a GPK  at  the  end  of  the 
Grouij  FIRST  MARKING  PERIOD  of: 

Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  MALES 
Earning  a GPA  at  the  end  of  the 
FRESHMEN  YEAR  of: 

' — — 

i 3.00  & 
i Higher 

2.75-2.99 
& Higher 

2.00-2.74 
& Higher 

-1.99 
& Up 

3.00  & 
Higher 

2.75-2.99 
& Higher 

2.00-2.74 
Ss  Higher 

-1.99 
& Up 

1 

i 

70+ 

11  Ut 

45 

90 

99 

40 

60 

80 

99 

* 

i 2 

31-69 

3 i 1 

• 

1 

98 

99 

1 

1 

98 

99 

1 3 

1-30 

1 1 1 

• 

1 

1 

99 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I DAT  V+R 

1 GR  ^ILE 

1 

i 

COMB. 

in 

Group 

Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  Earning  a GPA  at  the 
end  of  FIRST  MARKING  PERIOD  OF: 

Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  Earning  a GPA  at  the 
end  of  FRESHMEN  YEAR  OF: 

\ 

3.00  & 

2.75-2.99 

2.00-2.74 

-1.99 

3.00  & 

2.75-2.99 

2.00-2.74 

-1.99 

: 

Higher 

& Higher 

& Higher 

& Up 

Higher 

& Higher 

& Higher 

& Up 

i 1 70+ 

14 

42 

50 

85 

99 

35 

50 

80 

99 

i 2 31-69 

\ 

i 4 

25 

26 

98 

99 

25 

26 

98 

99  i 

1 

j 3 1-30 

1 1 

1 

i 1 

1 

99 

D 

it) 

0 

0 ! 

The  above  data  includes: 

2 University  of  Minnesota  Women 
1 University  of  North  Dakota  Woman 


TABLE  17 


all  junior  colleges  and  FOUR-YEAR  COLLEGES 

Expectancy  TaDle  based  on  the  Grade  Point  Average  of  Preshiuan  Entering  college 
during  the  Fall  of  1958  through  1965. 

Predications  based  on  the  DAT  VR+NA  Total 


DAT  V+R  WOMEN 
GR  JKILE  N in 


Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  WOMEN 
Earning  a GPA  at  the  end  of  the 
FIRST  MARKING  PERIOD  of: 


Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  FEMALES 
Earning  a GPA  at  the  end  of  the 
freshmen  YEAR  of: 


3.00  & i! 

Higher 

2.75-2.99 
& Higher 

2.00-2.7** 
& Higher 

•1.99 
& Up 

3.00  &j 

Higher  I 

2.75-2.991 
& Higher  j 

2. 00-2. 7**  i 
& Higher  1 

-1.99  i 

& Up  i 

1 

70+ 

17 

52 

6k 

88 

99 

kl 

52  1 

I 

1 

81 

9** 

2 

31-69 

10 

10 

10 

60 

99 

10 

10  i 

! 

60 

! 

i 

90 

3 

1-30 

1 

1 

1 

1 

99 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i DAT  V+R 
I GR  J5ILE 

MEN 
N In 
Group 

Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  mi 
Earning  a GPA  at  the  end  of  the 
T?TPST  MARKING  PERIOD  Of! 

Chances  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  MALES 
Earning  a GPA  at  the  end  of  the 
FRESra-IEN  YEAR  OF:  ^ _ 

3.00  & 
Higher 

12.75-2.99 
|&  Higher 

I2.OO-2.7** 

;&  Hi^er 

j 

1-1.99 
|&  Up 

3.00  & 
Higher 

12.75-2.99 

Yligher 

12.00-2.7** 
i & Higher 

1-1.99 
i 8e  Up 

! 1 

70+ 

; 2k 

25 

i ^1 

! 

87 

i 99 

25 

i **1 

79 

1 

! 2 

31-69j  17 

11 

1 

\ 

! 11 

6k 

i 99 

11 

1 17 

1 6k 

I 99 

i 3 

1-30|  3 

1 

1 

1 

j 99 

1 

1 

1 

1 33 

DAT  V+R  cor®. 
GR  %ILE  n In 
Group 


1 70+ 

2 31-69 

1-30: 


ko 

27 

k 


Chances  in  lOU  of  FRESHMEN  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  Earning  aGPA  at  the 
end  of  FIRST  MARKING  PERIOD  of: 


3.00  & 
Higher 
37 

11 

1 


2 . 75-2 . 99 1 2 . 00-2 . 7^  j -1 . 99 
& Higher  Higher  I & Up 
52  I 90  I 99 


11 

1 


62 

X 


I 99 
1 99 


CHANCES  in  100  of  FRESHMEN  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  Earning  a GPA  at  the 
end  of  FRESHMEN  YEAR  of! 


3.00  & 

2.75-2.99  }2. 00-2. 7** 

-1.99 

Higher 

32 

gigher  |&  |^g*i®** 

&9I/P 

11 

1** 

66 

96 

1 

1 

j 1 

25 

3 


TABLE  18 


BUSINESS  COLLEGES  ' 

Expectancy  Table  based  on  the  Grade  Point  Average  of  Freshmen  entering  school 
during  the  Fall  of  1958  through  1965. 

J»redi cat ions  based  on  the  DAT  VB+NA  Total 
Men  and  Women  Combined 
All  DAT  Groups  Combined 


N In 

Group  Chances  in  100  of  men  and  women 

Earning  a GPA  at  the  end  of  their 
course  or  first  year  of: 

3.00  & 2.9502.99  2.00-2.TU  -1.99 
Higher  & Higher  & Higher  8s  Up 

29  96  96  99  99 

—Two  men  withdrew  before  completing  course. 


TABLE  19 

TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

E^^ectancy  Table  based  on  the  Grade  Point  Average  of  Freshmen  entering  school 
during  the  Fall  of  1958  through  1965. 


Predications  based  on  the  DAT  VR-fNA  Total 
Men  end  Women  Combined 
All  DAT  Groups  Combined 


•^r 


N in  I Chances  in  100  of  men  and 
Group  I women  earning  a GPA  at  the 
end  of  the  FIRST  MARKING 
PERIOD  of: 


19 


Chances  in  100  of  men  and  women 
earning  a GPA  at  the  end  of  the 
FIRST  YEAR  of: 


3.00  8c 

Higher 

36 


2.75-2.99 
8c  Higher 

U2 


12. 00-2. 7U 

-1.99 

S3.OO  8c 

2.T5-2.99is.00-2.7*t 

-1.99 

|8e  Hi^er 

8e  Up 

1 Higher 

& Higher  |&  Hiis^er 

8c  Up 

! 78 

99 

1 k2 

1)2  8U 

9k  I 

—One  man  withdrew  before  completing  hi^di  course 


TABLE  20* 


SUMMARY  OF  MSAT  TEST  PERFORMANCE 
IN  COMPARISON  TO  ENTERING  COLLEGE  FRESHMEN  AT  MINNESOTA  COLLEGES 


GRADUATES  OF  1957-1966 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  COMBINED 


MINNESOTA  SCHOLASTIC 
APTITUDE  TEST  (MSAT) 

CHANCES  IN  100  OF  PLACING  IN  THE 
COLLEGE  NORMED  GROUP 

CORRESPONDING 

DAT  VR+NA  GROUP  1 

GROUP  ONE 

GROUP 

TWO 

GROUP  THREE 

RSc  Chance 

BSc 

Chance 

RSc 

Chance 

State  Col 

38 

59 

26-3T 

91 

1-25 

99 

1 Junior  Col 

ho 

55 

26-39 

91 

1-25 

99 

LibereQ.  Arts 

U8 

38 

3l*-l*7 

71 

1-33 

99 

U of  Minn 

U6 

39 

31-U5 

79 

1-30 

99 

DAT  VR+NA  GROUP  2 

State  Col 

38 

10 

26-37 

5k 

1-25 

99 

Junior  Col 

ho 

7 

26-39 

5k 

1-25 

99 

Liberal  Arts 

U8 

2 

3U-lt7 

20 

1-33 

99 

U of  Minn 

k6 

3 

31-U5 

33 

1-30 

99 

DAT  VR+NA  GROUP  3 

State  Col 

38 

1 

26-37 

15 

1-25 

99 

Junior  Col 

Uo 

1 

26-39 

15 

1-25 

99 

Liberal  Arts 

U8 

1 

3li-l*7 

1 

1-33 

99 

U of  Minn 

U6 

1 

31-1»5 

3 

1-30 

99 

* Edward  0.  Swanson,  (6)  pp  66-67  Minnesota  Test-Norms  and  Expectancy 
Tables,  1963  Revision 


mmm 


TABLE  23* 

SUMMARY  OP  HIGH  SCHOOL  R/JJK  PERFORMANCE 
IN  COMPARISON  TO  ENTERING  COLLEGE  FRESHMEN  AT  MINNESOTA  COLLEGES 


GRADUATES  OP  1957-1966 
WOMEN 


HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK 

GROUP  1 

GROUP  2 
^TTj; 

GROUP 

giLE. 

3 

nVinn/*ia 

DAT  VR+NA  GROUP  1 

j 

State  Col 

86+ 

Ul 

57-85 

Ik 

1-56 

99 

* 

Junior  Col 

83+ 

50 

56-82 

82 

1-55 

98 

Liberal  Arts 

93+ 

29 

73-91 

62 

1-72 

9k 

U of  Minn 

88+ 

hi 

6U-87 

72 

1-63 

98 

DAT  VR+NA  GROUP  2 

State  Col 

86+ 

9 

57-85 

52 

1-56 

99 

Junior  Col 

83+ 

9 

56-82 

52 

1-55 

99 

Liberal  Arts 

92+ 

1 

73-91 

27 

1-72 

99 

U of  Minn 

88+ 

3 

6U-87 

uo 

1-63 

99 

DAT  VR+NA  GROUP  3 

State  Col 

86+ 

3 

57-85 

22 

1-85 

99 

Junior  Col 

83+ 

3 

56-82 

22 

1-55 

99 

Liberal  Arts 

92+ 

0 

73-91 

9 

1-72 

99 

U of  Minn 

88+ 

0 

6U-87 

12 

1-63 

99 

■ TABLE  22  ’ 


SUMMARY  OP  HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK  PERFORMANCE 
IN  COMPARISON  TO  ENTERING  COLLEGE  FRESHMEN  AT  MINNESOTA  COLLEGES 


GRADUATES  OF  1957-1966 
MEN 


HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK 
DAT  VR+NA  GROUP  1 

GROUP  ONE 
^ILE  Chance 

GROUP  TWO 
^ILE  Chance 

GROUP  THREE 
>^ILE  Chance 

State  Col 

65+ 

58 

36-6U 

8U 

1-35 

99 

Jimior  Col 

67+ 

50 

3U-66 

Sk 

1-33 

99 

Liberal  Arts 

8U+ 

28 

5U-83 

65 

1-53 

99 

U of  Minn 

81+ 

32 

i*8-80 

71 

I-U7 

99 

DAT  VR+NA  GROUP  2 

State  Col 

65+ 

16 

36-6U 

60 

1-35 

99 

Jxinior  Col 

67+ 

Ik 

3U-66 

60 

1-33 

99 

Liberal  Arts 

8U+ 

5 

5U-83 

¥0 

1-53 

99 

U of  Minn 

81+ 

7 

U8-80 

ko 

l~k7 

99 

DAT  VR+NA  GROUP  3 

State  Col 

65+ 

1 

36-6U 

15 

1-35 

99 

Junior  Col 

67+ 

1 

3U-66 

15 

1-33 

99 

4 

4 

Liberal  Arts 

8U+ 

1 

5U-83 

3 

1-53 

99 

i 

■ 

U of  Minn 

81+ 

1 

U8-80 

9 

I-U7 

99 

* Minnesota  Test-Norms  and  Expectancy  Tables,  1963  Revision  pp  69-70 


TABLES  23  and  2k 


SUMMARY  OF  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  TRillNING 
Graduates  of  1957-1965 


TV7IN  VALLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS 
WHO  WOULD  Hi\VE  GRADUATED  IN  THE  CLASSES  OF  1957-66 


WOM 

DAT 

GROUP 

N 

% of 
Total 

% of 
Group 

m 

DAT 

GROUP 

N 

% of 
Total 

? of 
Group 

1 

1 

1% 

1 

1 

3% 

2% 

2 

6 

25? 

Q% 

2 

12 

33% 

1Q% 

3 

17 

70? 

i 

33% 

\ 

3 

23 

IS 

6k% 

kl% 

+ 5 estimated  to  have 
been  in  Group  2 or  3 


+ 6 estimated  to  have 
been  in  Group  2 or  3 


Graduates  1957-66 
Dropouts  1957-66 
Total  Expected  Graduates 
Dropout  Rate 


30U 

Jll 

375 

16^ 


1 


WOMEN 

DAT 

GROUP 

TOT 

IN 

GROUP 

TOTAL  ENROLLING  IN: 

1 PER  CENT  OF  GROUP: 

NO 

FUR 

TRAIN 

COLLEGE 

TRADE-TECH 

BUS 

: COLLEGE 

TRADE 

BUS 

1 

51 

18 

2 

8 

35? 

k% 

16% 

45? 

2 

65 

10 

2 

5 

j 15? 

3% 

1% 

75? 

3 

31 

0 

h 

h 

0 

13% 

13% 

74? 

1U7 

28 

T 

17 

i W 

i]J 

ra 

j 

DAT 

GROUP 

1 

U6 

26 

3 

3 

56? 

6% 

6% 

32? 

2 

55 

17 

6 

3 

31? 

11% 

3% 

53? 

3 

32 

k 

6 

2 

12? 

19% 

6% 

63? 

133 

W 

15 

8 

w 

11% 

“5^ 

♦ 

TABLE  25 

CLASSES  OP  1957-1962 

ANALYSIS  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AS  OP  AUGUST,  I966 

DAT  Groups  1-2-3 


GROUP  I 

WOMEN 

MEN 

PROFESSIONS  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  OCC. 

Teacher 

2 

6 

Minister 

1 

Peace  Corps 

1 

Engineer 

3 

PhEurmacy  Salesman 

1 

Medical  Technologist 

1 

Nurse 

1 

SALES  AND  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Bookkeeper 

1 

House  wife  & 

Bookkeeper 

1 

Receptionist 

1 

Housewife  & 

Clerical  work 

1 

Secretary 

2 

Con^uter  Programmer 

1 

Implement  parts  salesman 

1 

Finance  office 

1 

Accountant 

2 

Ass't  Traffic  Mgr* 

1 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Electrician 

2 

Electriced  technician 

1 

Service 

1 

Housewife 

7 

..  .. 

GROUP  III  WOMEN  MEN 

PROFESSIONS  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  OCC, 
Teacher  1 


SALES  AND  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
Bookkeeper 

Secretary  2 

Accountant 

Housewife  & 

Office  Work  1 


2 

2 


TRADES  AND  TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS 
Mechanic  1 

Plianber’s  helper  1 

Carpenter  3 


MISCELLANEOUS 
N.O.C*  Air  Force 
Vending  Co.  Service 
Traffic  Recording  Service 
Fanner 
Service 
Housewife 


1 

1 

1 

k 

3 


13 


j GROUP  II 

WOMEN 

MEN 

PROFESSIONS  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  OCC. 

i Teacher 

5 

1 Minister 

1 

1 Forest  Service 

1 

j Engineer 

1 

i College  Dorm  Couns 

1 

i Medical  Technologist 

1 

i Housewife  & 
Med  Tech 

1 

1 Nurse 

1 

i Housewife  & 
Nurse 

1 

SALES  AND  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

i Bookkeeper 

1 

1 Bank  Clerk 

1 

1 Housewife  & 
i Bank  Clerk 

1 

Secretary 

2 

Housewife  & Secretary 

2 

Office  Work 

2 

Housewife  & 

Office  Work 

1 

Cashier 

1 

Grocery  Business 

1 

Accountant 

2 

Ass*t  M^.  Gas  Station 

1 

TRADES  AND  TECHNICAL  OCC* 

Mechanic 

1 

Beautician 

1 

Sales  Drafting 

1 

Carpenter 

1 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Farmer 

2 

Faurm  Work 

1 

Service 

2 

Housewife 

21 

NO  CLASSIFICATION 

WOMEN 

MEN  ! 

PROFESSIONS  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  OCC.  i 

Teacher 

1 i 

SALES  AND  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Bookkeeper 

1 i 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Club  Hostess 

1 

Boeing  Aircraft 

1 1 

Famer 

1 i 

General  Work 

1 i 

Housewife 

3 
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EDUCATION, 

Minnesota, 

Economic  data  from  240  records  of  farmers  enrolled  in  farm 
management  programs  conducted  by  14  high  school  vocational 
agriculture  departments  in  Central  Minnesota  were  compiled  for  this 
summary  report.  The  educational  programs  consisted  of  (1)  class 
sessions,  (2)  class  discussions,  meetings,  or  tours,  (3)  individual 
on-farm  instruction,  and  (4)  the  analysis  of  farm  business  records. 
The  analysis  of  a farm  business  is  basic  to  fact  finding, 
reasoning,  and  problem  identification  activity  employed  by  managers. 
As  a part  of  the  case  study  basic  to  the  instructional  activity  of 
the  teacher  and  the  managerial  activities  of  the  farmer,  the 
individual  farm  business  analyses  were  prepared  by  the  local 

agriculture  teacher  with  the  cooperation,  understanding,  and  

confidence  of  the  farmers  after  which  they  were  prepared  by  the  area 
analysis  center.  The  range  of  operator  labor  earnings  ranged  from  a 
loss  of  $2,813  to  a high  of  $20,107.  The  average  of  the  240  farms 
was  $5,866.  Other  information  is  summarized  in  28  tables  which 
include  (1)  cash  statement  of  expenses,  (2)  cash  statement  of 
receipts  and  earnings,  (3)  feed  costs  and  returns  on  beef  breeding 
herds,  (4)  comparison  of  farm  management  factors  on  the  24  highest 
of  the  46  farms  in  the  high  earning  group  and  on  the  24  lowest  of 
46  farms  in  the  low  earning  group,  and  (5)  summary  of  household, 
living,  and  personal  expenses.  (WB)  . ...  , 
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2. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  economic  data  included  in  this  1966  Farm  Business  Management  Report 
was  prepared  from  records  kept  by  farmers  in  the  Minnesota  Farm  Account  Book, 
published  by  the  Institute  of. Agriculture,  University.'of  Minnesota. 


These  farmers  were  also  enrolled  in  a program  of  farm  management 
education,  conducted  by  the  high  school  agriculture  departments  in  a 
fourteen-county  area  of  central  Minnesota.  The  educational  program 
ixicluded  four  parts:  Class  sessions,  group  discussions  - meetings  or 

tours,  individual  on-farm  instruction  and  the  analysis  of  farm  business 
records. 


The  individual  farm  business  analysis  has  been  prepared  by  the  local 
vo-ag  instructor  with  the  cooperation,  understanding  and  confidence  of  the 
individual  farmer.  The  analysis  is  a part  of  the  case  study  basic  to  then: 
instructional  activity  of  the  teacher  and  the  managerial  activity  of  the  ,• 
farmer.  The  instructor  makes  the  analysis  the  first  two  years  the  farmer  is 
enrolled  in  a farm  management  program. 


After  the  farmer's  second  year  of  enrollment  in  the  educational  program, 
the  individual  farm  business  analysis  may  be  prepared  for  the  local  farmer 
and  teacher  at  the  area  analysis  center.  The  analysis  of  the  individual  farm 
business  record  is  prepared  on  a set  of  work  sheets  developed  from  the 
analysis  system  used  by  the  Agriculture  Economics  Department  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Copies  of  the  farmer's  individual  business  analysis  are 
confidential  and  may  not  be  released  for  the  use  of  others  unless  the  farmer 
grants  permission. 


The  following  list  of  agriculture  instructors  submitted  analysis  reports 
from  their  local  schools: 


School 

Instructor 

Time 

Plan 

Number  of 
Accounts 

Albany 

James  Kastanek 

2 

10 

II 

Ronald  Novotny 

2 

10 

Browerville 

George  Bigalke 

h 

18 

C okato 

Allen  Dalen 

a 

h 

Evansville 

Dennis  Lehto 

h 

7 

Foley 

Roland  .Bjorklund 

2 

11  • 

II 

Lawerence  Reiten 

k 

35  . 

Kimball 

Leo  Wirth 

a 

5 

Litchfield 

Arvid  Anderson 

2 

10 

Long  Prairie 

Robert  Johnson 

h 

27 

It  It 

T*d.lliam  Ladwig 

h 

18 

Milaca 

J.  Robert  Larson 

1 

2 

North  Branch 

T'^Ulton  Johnson 

a 

h 

OsakLs 

Norman  Bombach 

a 

10 

Paynesville 

LeRoy  Hillbrand 

a 

6. 

Rush  City 

Douglas  Hanson 

a 

2‘ 

St.  Cloud 

Raymond  Anderson 

h 

35 

tt  • II 

Robert  Underwood 

.■;2 

1...  26 

Total:  lU  schools, 

18  instructors. 

2u0  records  , 

^ , 

Time  plan:  h is  full-time  adult  teacher  2 is  half* 

-time  adult 

1 is  quarter-time  adult 

a is  an  adult  class 

3. 


The  farm  business  record  analysis  program  at  St.  Cloud  started  in  19hS 
by  way  of  cooperative  help  from  Dr.  Truman  Nodland  and  others  in  the 
Agriculture  Economics  and  Agricultural  Extension  Division  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  The  program  continued  as  a part  of  the  local  Veterans  Farm 
Training  Program  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  until  termination  of  that  program 
in  195U. 

The  farm  management  education,  record  keeping  and  record  analysis  program 
as  a part  of  the  area  vocational  technical  school,  began  in  19>^3.  Our  first 
program  started  with  the  analysis  of  twelve  farm  records  from  the  local  center. 
The  writer  began  work  as  a part-time  area  vo-ag  program  coordinator  during  the 
19^5-56  school  year.  During  this  same  period.  Dr.  Milo  Peterson  introduced 
farm  management  as  a part  of  the  agriculture  teacher-training  program  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  The  present  program  for  the  local  farmers  is  a 
result  of  the  Joint  efforts  of  four  agencies:  (1)  the  Agriculture  Education 
Division,  State  Department  of  Education,  (2)  the  University  of  Minnesota, 

(3)  the  St.  Cloud  area  Vocational  School  and  (4)  the  local  high  school. 

The  program  of  instruction  in  record  keeping  is  now  taught  in  all  vo-ag 
departments  to  the  high  school  boys.  The  analysis  plan  developed  here  is 
used  for  high  school  class  instruction.  This  same  analysis  plan  is  the  one 
used  by  adult  farmers.  Adult  farmer  programs,  specifically  organized  around 
the  farm  management  concept  of  education,  are  located  in  about  fifty -five 
percent  of  the  schools  in  the  area.  This  year,  18  instructors  in  lU  schools 
submitted  2U0  individual  farm  record  analyses  for  preparation  of  a summary 
report  that  would  be  representative  of  the  farmers  in  the  area-wide  program. 

The  use  of  electronic -data  processing  has  been  given  considerable  study 
at  our  center  and  throughout  the  state  since  some  area  centers  are  buying 
data -processing  services  from  the  Agriculture  Records  Cooperative  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  Experiences  have  been  gained  in  the  preparation  of 
individual  analyses  and  area  report  summaries  based  on  data  for  the  past 
year.  Consideration  has  not  been  given  to  use  of  data  processing  in  the 
preparation  of  materials  effecting  the  decisions  on  management  of  the  future. 

In  this  area,  we  expect  that  each  future  year  will  require  more  staff 
and  work  with  a larger  number  of  farms.  Managerial  need  will  have  to  be  met 
on  a more  timely  basis.  Information  will  be  needed  in  increased  amounts  and 
variety.  This  information  should  first  be  made  available  in  a well-kept  farm 
record  book.  The  data  must  be  summarized  on  a per-farm  basis  in  a form  that 
can  be  understood  and  used  directly  by  the  farmer,  the  instructor,  the  banker 
or  others  who  may  viork  with  the  farmer.  It  may  also  be  assumed  that  electronic 
processing  would  provide  new  methods  and  a variety  of  resource  information. 
These  findings  gathered  from  the  experiences  of  many  should  be  available  in 
a form  applicable  to  the  individual  character  of  farms  and  farmers. 

Although  the  St.  Cloud  center  has  provided  manually  perhaps  more  than  is 
shown  on  EDP  forms,  we  expect  to  consider  data  processing  in  terms  of  the 
factors  listed  in  the  preceeding  paragraph.  Wfe  will  also  consider  the  account- 
ing and  analysis  services  offered  by  other  sources  which  may  or  may  not  provide 
opportunity  for  a program  of  farm  management  education. 

The  accounting  procedures  used  in  arriving  at  results  in  the  figures  in 
the  analysis  are  developed  on  the  cash  basis,  the  accrual  basis  and  the 
enterprise  basis. 


h. 


The  cash  statement  results  in  a figure  called  ’’net  cash  farm  income,” 

This  figure  is  the  result  of  all  income,  minus  expense,  with  credit  or  cash 
transactions  handled  on  a cash  basis.  Net  cash  farm  income  is  the  result 
of  circulating  cash  or  credit  dollars  separate  from  a consideration  of  a 
farm  capital  or  net  worth  statement.  Net  cash  income  is  what  is  left  for 
savings,  to  pay  debts,  income  taxes,  family  living  and  acquire  capital 
control  for  operation  of  the  business.  Total  cash  farm  sales  are  a measure 
of  the  money  volume  that  would  be  circulated  by  farmers  at  urban  trade 
centers.  The  sales  income  from  farms  considered  in  this  summary  amount  to 
about  $U,U00,000  of  volume.  The  ratio  of  cash  expense  to  cash  income 
indicates  the  cash  expense  used  to  buy  a dollar  of  income  and  have  something 
left  for  non-farm  expenses. 

Accrual  accounting  differs  from  cash  accounting  in  that  we  separate  the 
costs  of  using  fixed  capital  and  change  in  inventory  values  from  operating 
costs  for  the  entire  business  or  any  part  of  it. 

The  debit  or  input  part  of  accrual  accounting  is  the  beginning  inventory 
value  plus  any  additional  inventory  purchased  during  the  year.  The  credit 
or  outgo  part  of  accrual  accounting  is  the  ending  inventory  value  plus  any 
inventory  sold  during  the  year.  The  difference  between  the  debit  and  credit 
total  would  be  a net  increase  or  decrease  in  the  inventory  value  of  farm 
capital  used.  The  capital  invested  in  the  farms  used  in  this  area  summary 
amounts  to  $10,600,000, 

In  the  case  of  farm  machinery  equipment,  buildings  and  fences,  this 
difference  is  shown  as  depreciation  on  Form  2 of  the  per-farm  analysis  and 
the  accrual  statement  of  expenses  in  this  summary.  Depreciation  is  a fixed 
cost  for  use  of  fixed  inventory  capital  that  needs  to  be  replaced  as  it 
wears  out,  becomes  obsolete  or  traded  off, 

When  we  add  the  costs  or  charges  for  operating  the  fixed  capital  to 
the  net  increase  or  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  capital,  we  have  what  may 
be  called  accrued  costs. 

Enterprise  analysis  requires  one  to  use  both  cash  and  accrual  account- 
ing to  arrive  at  all  costs  that  apply  to  the  livestock  or  crop  enterprises. 

In  the  case  of  livestock,  the  difference  between  the  debit  and  credit 
values  of  the  livestock  themselves  is  called  net  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
value  of  the  livestock,  >Jhen  farmers  market  beef,  pork  or  lamb,  they  expect 
to  realize  a profit  over  the  feed  cost  used  to  get  the  increased  weight  of 
the  stock, 

VJhen  one  considers  dairy  cows,  he  establishes  a net  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  value  of  the  herd,  l<Jhen  one  adds  the  value  of  the  product  to  the 
change  in  herd  inventory  value,  he  has  then  accrued  a total  of  production, 
plus  or  minus  the  inventory  change.  From  that  figure,  one  subtracts  the 
feed  cost  to  get  a return  over  feed  cost  for  production  of  milk  and  maintain- 
ing the  production runits  or  cows.  If  we  could  sort  out  and  total  other  non- 
feed costs  specific  rik>  the  cows  and  milk  produced  and  subtract  the  total  of 
those  costs  from  the  return  over  feed,  we  would  have  extended  the  allocation 
of  costs  to  the  specific  dairy  cow  enterprise  on  a complete  accrual  basis. 

At  the  present  time,  neither  the  account  book  nor  the  analysis  is  in  a form 
that  may  be  used  for  a study  of  non-feed  costs  on  a summary  basis.  In  many 


individual  cases,  farmers  and  teachers  are  making  detailed  accrued  cost 
studies  on  production  of  crops,  as  well  as  production  of  meat,  milk  or 
poultry. 

In  enterprise  accounting,  we  separate  the  calves  and  young  stock  into  a 
specific  enterpi'ise  in  order  to  take  a separate  look  at  the  financial  results 
on  the  various  ways  of  handling  dairy  youngstock,  ¥e  have  also  separated  the 
feeder  pig  production  enterprise  from  the  market  hog  production  enterprise. 

We  were  unable  to  make  a poultry  enterprise  analysis  that  would  provide 
sound  data  for  comparison  study  or  evaluation  of  tvjenty  farm  poultry  flocks. 
Flock  sizes  varied  from  two  flocks  of  one  thousand  to  eighteen  flocks  of 
fifty  to  three  hundred  hen  size.  do  not  have  data  on  some  commercial  egg 
or  broiler  production  units  that  have  been  developing  in  this  area. 

The  costs  of  clerical  help  and  supplies  used  in  preparation  of  this  farm- 
business  analysis  are  paid  for  by  the  farmer.  Mrs.  John  Seeley  has  been  in 
charge  of  clerical  work  at  the  area  center,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Tom  Mealey  and 
Mrs.  T»'h.llard  Van  Vickie.  The  individual  farm  business  analysis  forms  and  the 
covers  of  the  area  report  were  printed  by  Mr.  James  Leigh,  Graphic  Arts 
Department  at  Technical  High  School.  The  educational  costs  of  salary  and 
mileage  have  been  underwritten  by  the  school  boards  at  the  local  high  schools 
as  an  investment  in  their  communities. 

The  area  vo-ag  program  coordinator  is  employed  by  the  area  vocational 
technical  school  to  work  with  schools  in  a geographic  area  designated  by  the 
state  supervisor  of  agriculture  education.  He  developes  and  coordinates 
agriculture  education  activities  in  the  area  that  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
the  singular  effort  of  a school.  His  work  is  with  the  agriculture  instructors 
or  their  school  administrators  rather  than  with  students  enrolled  in  programs. 
The  coordinator  may  work  in  cooperation  with  the  state  supervisory  staff 
although  he  is  not  a supervisor.  He  may  conduct  surveys,  research  or  studies 
and  carry  on  in-service  teacher  training.  He  may  also  develop  teaching  aids, 
instructional  materials  or  curriculum  guides.  The  coordinator  may  also 
travel  for  conferences  with  agriculture  teachers  or  others  who  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  area  and  state  program  in  agriculture  education. 

Tlie  cooperative  and  progressive  work  done  by  agriculture  instructors 
during  the  development  of  the  farm  management  education  program  is  resulting 
in  increased  interest  in  the  program  among  forty  three  high  schools  in  the 
area. 


The  cooperation  received  from  individuals  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
the  Ifi.nnesota  State  Department  of  Education,  the  U.S.D.A.  agencies.,  school 
boards  and  administrators  is  most  sincerely  appreciated  by  all  teachers. 

This  program  is  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  helping  farm  families. 

Their  cooperation  in  keeping  records,  attending  class  sessions  and  accepting 
individual  on-farm  instruction  has  been  the  reason  for  the  growth  of  the 
program.  Farmers  or  others  who  want  to  enroll  in  a program,  or  establish  a 
program  in  their  area,  should  contact  the  local  vo-ag  instructor,  the  local 
superintendent  of  schools,  or  the  area  vo-ag  program  coordinator  at  St.  Cloud. 


6. 

Agriculture  Department 
Area  Vocational  School 
Saint  Cloud,  Minnesota 


FARM  BUSINESS  ANALYSIS  GUIDE  FOR  1967 

The  analysis  of  a farm  business  is  considered  basic  to  the  fact  finding, 
the  reasoning  and  the  problem  indentification  activity  used  in  the  decision 
making  process  that  managers  follow.  Analysis  may  take  place  at  any  time  the 
need  arises.  Analysis  may  apply  to  any  part  of  the  business  such  as  a feed  lot 
operation  for  a period  of  time  or  an  enterprise  or  other  need.  The  analysis 
of  a complete  farm  record  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  year, ^ Consequently  the 
annual  analysis  measures  the  results  rather  than  the  expectations  from  manage- 
ment. The  individual  business  analysis  is  based  on  the  facts  from  the  record 
book  organized  into  an  annual  summary  for  a case  study.  The  area  summary  of 
analysis  is  prepared  for  comparison  study. 

FARM  RECORD  KEEPING  PROCEDURE 

1-  The  farmer  keeps  the  Minnesota  Farm  Record  Book. 

2-  The  instructor  and  the  farmer  close  the  farm  record  book. 

3-  The  instructor  and  the  farmer  prepare  the  livestock  and  the  crop  and  feed  check. 

FARM  BUSINESS  ANALYSIS  PROCEDURE 


A-  By  the  local  vo-ag  instructor 
— The  record  book  stays  at  the 
farm  or  at  the  local  school 
— The  vo-ag  instructor  prepares  the 
individual  farm  record  analysis 
— The  area  analysis  center  prepares 
the  area  summary  report 
Cost  $ 


B-  By  the  area  analysis  center 
— The  record  book  is  sent  to 
the  area  analysis  center 
—The  area  center  prepares 
the  individual  farm  record  analysis 
— The  area  analysis  center 
prepares  the  area  summary  report 
Cost  $ 


C-  By  the  area  analysis  center  and  the  EDP  computer  center 

—The  record  book  with  the  check  sheets  is  sent  to  the  area  center. 

—Data  from  the  record  book  is  transferred  to  work  sheets  that  are 
sent  to  the  data  processing  center  to  be  put  on  punch  cards. 

—The  data  processing  center  makes  the  calculations  and  a printout  of 
the  individual  analysis  which  is  sent  back  to  the  local  school 
—The  individual  analysis  is  checked  against  the  record  book  and  a copy 
is  forwarded  to  the  local  teacher  and  farmer  for  their  use.  This  analysis 
is  a copy  of  the  ”your  farm”  column  from  tables  in  the  University  format 
of  analysis. 

—The  data  processing  center  calculates  the  area  summary  data  and  the  area 
analysis  center  compiles  the  area  report. 

Cost  $ 

CHOICE  OF  FARM  BUSINESS  ANALYSIS  PLANS 

Teachers  in  the  St.  Cloud  area  are  using  Plan  A at  the  end  of  the  first 
and  second  year  of  a farmers  enrollment  in  a program.  It  is  advisable  to  use 
Plan  B as  soon  as  the  preparation  of  the  individual  analysis  in  Plan  A has  be- 
come more  in  the  nature  of  service  than  an  educational  activity  for  the  farmer. 
Teachers,  as  well  as  farmers,  who  understand  and  have  prepared  the  per  farm 
analysis  may  be  able  to  make  case  studies  from  the  analysis  prepared  by  a 
clerical  worker. 

Plan  C may  be  used  if  arrangements  are  previously  made  with  the  area  analysis 
center  who  in  turn  contracts  with  the  data  processing  center  for  their  services. 


o 


7. 


Range  of  Operator  Labor  Earnings 
2U0  Farms  - 1966 


$20000 I 


The  range  of  operator  labor  earnings  in  the  top  group  of  farms  (U6) 
was  from  $8886  to  a top  of  $20107.  The  middle  group,  representing  IU8 
farms,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  total  farms,  ranged  from  $2813  to  $880li. 

The  range  of  earnings  in  the  low  group  of  li6  farms  ranged  from  a loss 
of  $2813  to  a gain  of  $3060.  One  extreme  loss  situation  exceeded  the 
low  end  of  the  loss  range. 

There  were  35  individual  farm  business  analysis  reports  from 
farmers  enrolled  in  a one  year  farmer  general  course  sponsored  by  the 
Staples  Area  Vocational  School  at  Browerville  and  Long  Prairie.  This 
program  was  funded  by  P.L.  87-U15  Ifen-Power  Development  and  Training 
Act.  Earnings  in  that  group  ranged  from  a loss  earnings  of  $217  to 
a top  earnings  figure  of  $92214.  In  this  summary,  two  of  the  farms 
were  in  the  top  group,  fifteen  in  the  middle  group  and  eighteen  in 
the  low  earnings  group. 


8. 


Cash  Statement  of  Expenses 
Farmers  grouped  on  basis  of  operator  labor  earnings 


Items  of  Comparison 

Compare  to  Form  1 Your 

Analysis  of  Your  Farm  Farm 

Dairy  cows  bought 

Other  dairy  cattle  bought  ___ 

Beef  breeding  cattle  bought 
Feeder  cattle  bought  _____ 

Hogs  bought 

Sheep  bought  

Horses  bought  _____ 

Chickens  bought 
Livestock  breeding  fees 

Miscellaneous  livestock  expense  

Feed  bought  

Misc.  crop  expense  - fertilizer  

Custom  work  hired  _____ 

Mach,  equip,  bought  ___ 

Real  estate  bought  

Gas,  oil,  grease  - farm  share  

Repr.,  upkp.,  tractor,  truck,  auto  ___ 

Repair  and  upkeep  of  real  estate  

Repair,  upkeep,  crop  machinery  ___^ 

Repair,  livestock  equipment 

V/ages  - hired  labor  . 

Telephone  - farm  share  

Electricity  - farm  share  ___ 

Taxes,  real  & personal  property  

Farm  rent  expense  

General  farm  expense  ___ 

Total  cash  purchases 


Comparison  of  Cash  Expenses  to  Cash  Income 

Average  cash  purchases  ___ 

Average  cash  sales 

Total  amount  of  cash  puixhases 
made  per  dollar  cash  sales 


f! 


Average  Average  Average 

of  all  of  High  of  Low 

Farms  20% 20% 


$ m.27  $ 628.63 

209.15 

32.61 


37I1.6I 

305.22 

11.77 

6.hlt 

72.1*1 

105.05 

356.1*3 

3321.95 

1085.27 

655.81 

3528.15 

1*57.63 

772.28 

1*99.60 

219.75 
381*.  86 
111.01 
311.51 

. 51*.  59 

21*1*. 06 
607.81* 

365.05 
209.91* 

$ 11*71*6.26 


$ 11*71*6.26 

$ 18111.99 


160.13 

613.86 
11*1*.  61 
1.30 

169.75 
11*9.10 
599.50 

1*677.83 

1939.19 

956.1*6 
6207.96 

898.91 
1061*.  21* 
701*.  1*7 
262.17 

603.82 
138.61* 
670.1*3 
65.31* 

305.71 
775.1*2 
802.26 
295.21* 
$22831*.97 


$22831*.  97 
$281*15.29 


$ 590.61 

lOO.iil* 

53.26 

1*1*6.56 

879.83 

31.85 

7.35 

61,15 

21*0.10 

21*1*8.75 

615.31 

1*81.08 

231*0.31* 

1005.51* 

696.52 

1*57.97 

211.82 

307.09 

71.71 

21*0.93 

51*.  69 

208.91 

521.39 

189.1*3 
11*0.03 
■ $121*02.66 


$121*02.66 

$12381.1*7 


$ .80  $ 


.77  $ 


.98 


wmrnmmm 
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9. 


Cash  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Earnings 
Farmers  grouped  on  basis  of  operators  labor  earnings 


Items  of  Comparison  Average  Average  Average 

Compare  to  Form  1 • Your  of  All  of  High  of  Low 

Analysis  of  Your  Farm Farm Farms  20  7o  20 


Dairy  cows  sold 

$ 

1308.36 

$ 

171*7.13 

$ 

1031*.  92 

’Vliole  milk  sold 

9671*.  39 

13610.1*5 

5822.91 

Other  dairy  cattle  sold 

ui6.11 

11*91.35 

770.51* 

Beef  breeding  cattle  sold 

27.27 

23.1*8 

58.1(2 

Feeder  cattle  sold 

68I1.88 

1701*.  22 

593.98 

Hogs  sold 

2U07.37 

2861*.  95 

2865.92 

Sheep  sold 

3k.6h 

93.35 

25.79 

Wool  sold 

2.16 

— 

1.83 

Horses  sold 

8.13 

— 

Chickens  sold 

19.57 

7.1*5 

3.18 

Eggs  sold 

302.U2 

1*11.73 

37.75 

Crops  sold 

1107.77 

3002.75 

51*9.01 

Machine  equipment  sold 

215.21 

736.88 

37.62 

Real  Estate  sold 

116.23 

567.61 

-- 

Gas  tax  refunded 

82. Oil 

112.66 

68.59 

Income  from  off  farm  work 

Shh.lh 

1163.16 

259.08 

Miscellaneous  farm  income 

liUd.36 

860.57 

213.89 

Cash  rent  received 

12.31* 

17.55 

13.01* 

Total  cash  farm  sales 

$ 

18111.99 

$ 

28U15.29 

$ 

123ai.h7 

-Total  cash  farm  purchases 

11*71*6.26 

$ 

2283l*.97 

$ 

I2I1O2.66 

Net  cash  farm  income 

$ 

3365.73 

5580.32 

-21.19 

+Increase  in  farm  capital  (1)*  or 

'$ 

1*750.96 

$ 

9011*.  30 

$ 

31*20.25 

-Decrease  in  farm  capital 

357.26 

520.75 

756.18 

+Family  living  off  the  farm 

1*17.36 

500.85 

398.61* 

Net  farm  receipts 

$ 

8176*79 

$ 

lU57ii.72 

$ 

301*1.52 

-Board  of  hired  labor 

$ 

59*66 

$ 

IIU.26 

$ 

53.77 

Return  to  capital  and  unpaid 

lI;U60.U6 

family  labor 

8117*13 

2987.75 

Interest  on  investment 

2lh3*79 

2886.07 

1709.17 

-Unpaid  family  labor 

106.91 

67.39 

$ 

11*9.65 

Operators  labor  earnings 

$ 

5866.i*3 

$ 

11507.00 

1128.93 

*(l)  Number  of  farms  with  an 
increase  in  farm  capital 

*M-(2)  Number  of  farms  with  a 
decrease  in  farm  capital 


189  26 

hi  3 20 


Change  in  capital  on  the  cash  statement  represents  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  total  value  of  the  difference  between  the  total  farm 
beginning  and  ending  inventory* 


10. 


Accrual  Statement  of  Expenses  and  Decreases 
Farmers  grouped  on  basis  of  operator  labor  earnings 


Items  of  Comparison  Average  Average  Average 

Compare  to  Form  2 Your  of  ALL  of  High  of  Lou 

(Machinery « Equipment,  Buildings)  Farm Farms 20^ 20^ 


1.  Beginning  inventory 

$ 11*702*.  86 

$ 

20699.20  $ 

10951.98 

2.  Mach.,  equip,  bought 

3528.15 

6207.96 

231*0.31* 

Total  of  1 + 2 

$ 18233.01 

$ 

26907.16  $ 

13292.32 

h*  Mach.,  equip.,  sold 

$ 

215.21 

$ 

736.88  $ 

37.62 

6.  Ending  inventory 

16101*.89 

23521.68 

1171*5.16 

7.  I’otal  of  1*  + 5 6 

$ 

16320.10 

$ 

21*256.56  $ 

11782.78 

8.  Depreciation  mach.,  equip. 

buildings  (3-7) 

$ 

1912.91 

$ 

261*8.60  $ 

1509.51* 

9«  Horse  feed 

956'.  1*6  $ 

l*8i.o3 

10.  Custom  work  hired 

$ 

655.81 

$ 

11.  Gas,  oil,  grease  bought 

772.28 

1061*.2l* 

696.52 

12.  Repair  auto,  truck,  tractor 

1*99.60 

701*.  1*7 

1*57.97 

13 • Repair  and  upkeep  real  estate 

219.75 

262.17 

211.82 

li*.  Repair  and  upkeep  of  crop  mach. 

381*.86 

603.82 

307.09 

1^.  Repair  of  livestock  equipment 

111.01 

138.61* 

71.71 

16.  Electricity  - farm  share 

2l*l*.06 

305.71 

208.91 

17.  Total  operation  cost  (8  thru  16) 

$ 

1*600. 2d 

$ 

6661*.  11  $ 

391*1*. 61* 

18.  Custom  work  income 

$ 

237.88 

$ 

791.33  $ 

70.35 

19.  Gas  tax  refund 

82.01* 

112.66 

68.59 

20.  Net  operation  cost  (l7  -(l8  + 19) 

$ 

1*1*60.36 

$ 

5760.12  $ 

3805.70 

(See  page  21*  of  report) 
21.  Livestock  breeding  fees 

$ 

105.05 

$ 

11*9.10  $ 

61.15 

22.  Miscellaneous  livestock  exp. 

356.1*3 

599.50 

21*0.10 

23.  Wages  of  hired  labor 

311.51 

670.1*3 

21*0.93 

2h.  Board  of  hired  labor 

59.66 

111*.  26 

53.77 

2^.  Value  of  unpaid  family  labor 

106.91 

67.39 

11*9.65 

26.  Telephone  - farm  share 

5U.59 

65.31* 

51*.69 

27.  Personal  prop.  & R.  estate  tax 

607.81* 

775.1*2 

521.39 

28.  Farm  rental  expenses 

365.05 

802.26 

189.1*3 

29.  General  farm  expense 

209.91* 

295.21* 

11*0.03 

30.  Interest  on  investment 

211*3.79 

2666.07 

1709.17 

31.  Total  accrued  decreases 

operating  costs  and  expenses 

$ 

8801.13 

$ 

12205.13  $ 

7166.01 

Change  in  farm  capital  on  the  accrual  statement  of  expenses  is  specific  to 
machinery,  equipment  and  buildings. 


Change  in  farm  capital  on  the  accrual  statement  of  returns  is  specific  to 
the  inventory  change  on  each  livestock  enterprise. 
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Accrual  Statement  of  Returns,  Increases  and  Earnings 
Farmers  grouped  on  basis  of  operator  labor  earnings 


11 


Items  of  Comparison 

Compare  to  Form  3 • Your  Average  of 

(Livestock  and  Crops)  Farm  All  Farms 

Average 
of  High 
20^ 

Average 
of  Low 
20f. 

1.  Ending  inventory 

$ 10389.07 

$ 

11*135.61 

$ 8391*.  51 

2.  Livestock  sales 

5606.33 

7931.93 

5377.75 

3.  Butchered 

2hQ»h7 

305.33 

23U.55 

Transferred  out 

1150.01 

1850.02 

596.63 

5.  Total  1 + 2 + 3 + U 

$ 17393.88 

$ 

21*222.89 

$5.1(603.1*1* 

6.  Beginning  inventory 

•$  9283.00 

$ 

12559.12 

$ 7727.1*8 

7*  Livestock  purchases 

IhSS.hS 

1718.28 

2109.90 

8.  Transferred  in 

1150.01 

1850.02 

596.63 

9.  Total  6+7+8 

$ 11888.1*9 

$ 

16127.1*2 

$101*31*.01 

10.  Increase  in  livestock  (5-9) 

$ 5505.39 

$ 

8095.1*7 

$ 1*169.1*3 

11.  Livestock  products  sold 

$ 9978.97 

$ 

11*022.18 

$ 5662.19 

12,  Products  used  at  home 

$ 132.81 

$ 

158.68 

$ 12i[.69 

13.  Products  fed  to  stock 

159.31* 

173.23 

158.1*7 

lU.  Total  value  of  products 

$ 10271.12 

$ 

ll*3^l*.09 

$ 6165.65 

11  + 12  + 13 

15.  Value  of  products  plus 

inventory  increase  10  + ll* 

$ 15776.51 

$ 

221*1*9.56 

$10315.08 

Dairy  cattle 

$ 1000ii.l3 

$ 

11*060.29 

$ 597l*.35 

Other  dairy  cattle 

2737.70 

3953.1*5 

1700.17 

Beef  cattle 

31.33 

31*.  1*1* 

92.75 

Feeder  cattle 

Ii26.08 

1071*.  56 

629.06 

Hogs 

2251*.26 

2929.89 

2037.69 

Sheep 

I1O.O8 

71*.  12 

22.1*9 

Poultry 

280.71 

322.81 

58.57 

Horses 

2.22 

-- 

mm  «*• 

Total  value  of  products  plus 

inventory  increase 

$ 15776.51 

$ 

221*1*9.56 

$10315.08 

16.  Feed  cost  for  livestock 

931*1.72 

12555.78 

6900.38 

17.  Return  over  feed  cost  (l5-l6) 

61*31*.  79 

9893.78 

31*11*.  70 

18.  Crops,  seed  & feed  increase 

71*65.21 

12568.1*0 

1*1*61*.58 

19.  Off  farm  labor  income 

306.86 

371.83 

188.73 

20.  Miscellaneous  farm  income 

1*60.70 

878.12 

226.93 

21.  Total  Returns  plus  increase 

$ 11*667.^6 

$ 

23 712. 13 

$ 8291*.  91* 

(Form  3) 

22.  Total  expense  plus  decrease 

$ 8801.13 

$ 

12205.13 

$ 7166.01 

(Form  2) 

23.  Operators  labor  earnings 

$ 5866.1*3 

$ 

11507.00 

$ 1128.93 

$ 


Relation  of  expense  decreases 
to  returns  increases 


.80  $ 


So  $ 


.86 


12. 


Analysis  of  Dairy  Herd  Feed  Costs  and  Returns 
Herds  grouped  on  butterfat  production  per  cow 


Items  of  Comparison  Average  Average  Average 

Compare  to  Form  Your  of  212  of  High  of  Low 

Analysis  of  Your  Herd Farm Farms  20^  20^ 


Per  herd  data: 


Number  of  cows  kept 

28.5 

31.2 

25.6 

Pounds  of  milk  produced 

271280# 

385893# 

175369# 

Pounds  of  butterfat  produced 

10239# 

1561*2# 

626a# 

Total  return  per  dollar  feed  cost 

$ 

1.88 

$ 

2.07 

$ 

1.71 

Net  increase  in  herd  value 

$ 

53.03 

$ 

131*.  11 

$ 

99.95 

Total  value  of  product 

$ 

10773.05 

$15359.60 

$ 

6762.60 

Total  returns-increase+products 

$ 

i0628.'08 

$151*93.91 

$ 

6862.75 

Total  feed  cost  per  herd 

5919. U6 

7939.31 

$ 

1*265.81* 

Return  over  feed  cost  per  herd 

$ 

4906.62 

$ 

755U.60 

2596.91 

Per  cow  data: 

• 

Pounds  of  butterfat  produced 

31»2.S# 

1*1*2. 2# 

21*1.8# 

Pounds  of  milk  produced 

9583.0# 

12391. 

671*1.0# 

Net  increase  in  cow  value 

$ 

2.59 

$ 

5.60 

$ 

5.59 

• Product  sold  in  form  of  milk 

$ 

358.91 

$ 

1*76.01* 

$ 

21*6.33 

Products  used  in  the  home 

lt.90 

1*.67 

5.81 

Products  fed  to  stock 

6.55 

7.13 

6.03 

Total  value  of  product 

$ 

370.36 

$ 

' 487.84 

$ 

258.17 

Total  returns -increase+produce 

$■ 

372. 9^ 

$ 

1*93.1*1* 

$ 

263.76 

Total  feed  cost  per  cow 

203.67 

252.16 

162.10 

Return  over  feed  cost  per  cow 

$ 

169.26 

$ 

241.26“ 

$ 

101.66 

Total  return  per  lb  butterfat 

.$ 

1.08 

$ 

1.12 

$ 

1.09 

Feed-  cost  per  lb  of  butterfat 

.60 

$ 

.97 

$ 

.67 

Net  return  per  lb  butterfat 

$ 

.5^ 

$ 

.1*2 

Total  return  per  cvrb.  of  milk 

$ 

3.91 

$ 

1*.00 

$ 

3.91* 

Feed  cost  per  cwt.  of  milk 

2.17 

2.01* 

$ 

■ 2.1*1 

Net  return  per  cwt.  of  milk 

$ 

iTtC 

$ 

1.96 

$ 

1.53 

Work  uni-ts  per  herd  (10  hr*  day) 

285 

312 

256 

Net  return  per  work  unit 

$ 

16.93 

$ 

24.13 

$ 

10.17 

ERIC 


Analysis  of  Dairy  Herd  - Continued 


13. 


Items  of  Comparison  "" Average Average Average 
Compare  to  Form  U Your  of  212  of  High  of  Lov; 

Analysis  of  Your  Farm  Farm  Farms  20  ^ 20  % 


Feed  consumption  per  cow: 
Concentrates 
Silage 
Roughage 


Feed  Cost  per  cow: 

Concentrates  __ 
Silage  _ 
Roughage  „ 
Pasture  _ 
Total  feed  cost  per  cow  _ 

Per  pound  value  of  concentrates  _ 
Average  market  price  per  cwt.milk 
Average  market  price  per  lb  b.f.^ 
Average  butterfat  test  received  _ 


hh90^ 

2.7T 


$ 101.28 

38.02 

55.U3 

8.9U 

$ 203.67 

$ .023 

$ 3.88 

$ 1.08 

3.6,? 


5829# 

5.1tT 

2.8T 


$ lh3.hh 
hO.^k 
62.  Ill 
6.0it 

$ 252.16 

$ .025 

$ 3.96 

$ 1.11 

3M 


WxlZ§ 

li.6T 

2.6T 


$ 68.i;3 
3ii.82 
li9.89 
6.96 

$ 162.10 

$ .015 

$ 3.86 

$ 1.07 

3.6% 


Graphic  Comparisons  on  Dairy  l&nagement 


Pounds  of 
Butterfat 
Per  Cow 


510 

U70 

U30 

390 

3^0 

310 

270 

230 

190 


Pounds  of 
Milk 
Per  Cow 


•4 

\ 

I 

f 


16600# 

15200 

13800 

12lt00 

11000 

9600  ( A VP . ) 

8200 
6800 
$h00 
Uooo 


Feed  Cost 
Per  Cwt. 
of  Milk 


Feed  Return 

Cost  Per  Dollar 

Per  Cov.’’ Feed  Cost 


$U00. 

360. 

320. 

280. 

2U0. 

200. 

160. 

120. 

80. 

ao. 


— . $2c85 


2.65 
2.U5 

2.25 

2.05 

1.85 

1.65 
1.U5 

1.05 


.85 


11*. 


Feed  Costs  and  Returns  on  Other  Dairy  Cattle 
Farmers  grouped  on  basis  of  butterfat  production  per  cow 


Items  of  Comparison  Your  Average 

Compare  to  Form  6 Farm  of  211 

Analysis  of  Your  Farm  Farms 

Average 
of  High 
20  fo 

Average 
of  Low 
20  fo 

On  Basis  of  Animal  Unit: 
Increase  in  value  per  a,u. 
Feed  cost  per  a,u. 

$ 

181.70 
117.  ll» 

$ 

193.68 
137  .l»5 

$ 

163.32 

100.80 

Return  over  feed  cost  per  a,u. 

$ 

64.56 

$ 

56.23 

$ 

'63.02 

Number  of  animal  units 

16.9 

20.1 

13.5 

Number  of  work  units 

59.2 

70.U 

47.2 

Net  return  per  work  unit 

$ 

17.69 

$ 

16.29 

$ 

18.00 

Feed  consumed  per  a,u. 

Concentrates 

1313# 

I89l»# 

757# 

Silage 

3.5T 

3.8T 

3.5T 

Roughage 

2.0T 

2.1T 

2.2T 

^Ik  products 

2l»it# 

225# 

173# 

Feed  costs  per  a,u. 

Concentrates 

$ 

3l*.58 

$ 

lt9.75 

$ 

20.23 

Silage 

25.73 

28.61 

23.62 

Roughage 

37.1a 

1»1.63 

38.36 

Pasture 

8.59 

6.18 

6.35 

Milk  products 

10.83 

$ 

11.28 

$ 

12.24 

Total 

$ 

117,11: 

137  .ii5 

100,80 

On  Basis  of  Total  Enterprise: 

$ 

Increase  in  value  per  enterprise 

$ 

2907,26 

3845.68 

$ 

206^,1:1 

Feed  cost  per  enterprise 

2023,37 

2702.84 

11:69,32 

Return  over  feed  cost  per 

enterprise 

$ 

883,89 

$ 

1142.84 

$ 

596.09 

Total  return  per  dollar  feed  cost 

$ 

1,6^ 

$ 

1.54 

$ 

1.85 

Feed  consumed  per  enterprise 

Concentrates 

21:829# 

36005# 

11793# 

Silage 

62,  OT 

80.  IT 

49. 5t 

Roughage 

33.  IT 

39. 2T 

32.OT 

Milk  products 

3960# 

4781# 

2689# 

Feed  costs  per  enterprise 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Concentrates 

61:2,08 

967.10 

313.94 

Silage 

W6,23 

601.05 

353.52 

Roughage 

630,6^ 

813.52 

570.91 

Pasture 

130,31: 

108.41 

96.99 

Milk  products 

l6h,07 

$ 

212.76 

133.96 

Total 

$ 

2023,37 

2702,81: 

$ 

1469.32 

The  method  of  handling  young  stock  varies  considerably  from  those  who  raise 
better  quality  herd  replacements  to  those  who  sell  young  stock  off  as  market 
cattle.  Because  of  the  variation^  we  haven* t combined  young  stock  with  dairy 
cow  figures. 


o 


Feed  Costs  and  Returns  on  Beef  Breeding  Cattle  Herds 


1^. 


Compare  to  Form  6 

Your  Average 
Farm  7 Farms 

High 

Farms 

Lov; 

3 Farms 

Number  of  animal  units 

19.U 

19.3 

19.5 

Increase  in  value  of  herd 

$1221. Sli 

$lll89.23 

$ 86U.56 

Total  feed  cost  for  herd 

1581.96 

768.26 

2666.87 

Return  over  feed  cost  per  herd 

“ -360.^2 

721.02 

-1602.31 

Return  per  dollar  feed  cost 

$ .99 

$ 

1.98 

$ -.33 

Total  return  per  animal  unit 

$ 38.10 

$ 

77.05 

$ -13.83 

Feed  cost  per  animal  unit 

72.97 

$ 

39.ii2 

117.71 

Return  over  feed  cost  per  animal  unit 

$ -3O7 

3733 

$-131755 

Total  number  of  work  units 

67.9 

67.6 

68.3 

Return  over  feed  per  work  unit 

$ -9.79 

$ 

10.76 

$ -37.18 

Feed  consumed  ner  animal  unit  . .. 

Concentrates 

173# 

68# 

Silage 

2.2T 

1.3T 

3.5T 

Roughage 

1.6T 

1.6T 

1.6T 

Value  of  feed  consumed  per  animal  unit 

Concentrates 

$ 6.20 

$ 

1.37 

$ 12.65 

Silage 

27.U7 

6.18 

55.86 

Roughage 

28. 3U 

23.19 

35.20 

Pasture 

10.96 

8.68 

lU.oo 

Total  feed  cost 

$ 72.97 

$ 

39752 

$ 117.71 

Feed  consumed  per  enterprise 

Concentrates 

U9h0  # 

98li# 

10216# 

Silage 

63. 9T 

2U.9T 

115. 9T 

Roughage 

36.3T 

30.UT 

llU.  T 

Feed  costs  per  enterprise  . . 

Concentrates 

$ 172.20 

$ 

19.68 

$ 375.56 

Silage 

U76.6O 

128.05 

91*1.32 

O M 

Roughage 

683. U5 

ii56.03 

986.66 

Pasture 

2U9.71 

I6U.50 

363.33 

Total  feed  cost 

$1581'.  96 

$ 768.26 

$2666.8Y 

Animal  unit  * iM  beef  cows 


16. 


Feed  Costs  and  Returns  on  Feeder  Cattle 
Farmers  grouped  on  return  per  dollar  feed  cost 


Items  of  Comparison  Average  Average  Average 

Compare  to  Form  6 Your  of  lli  of  High  of  low 

Analysis  of  Your  Farm  Farm Farms  20  % 20  % 


On  basis  of  cwt: 

Increase  in  value  per  cwt. 

Feed  cost  per  cwt. 

Return  over  feed  cost  per  cwt. 

Total  return  per  dollar  feed  cost 

Fv  ad  consumed  per  cwt. 

Corn 

Grain 

Commercial  feed 
Total  concentrates 

Silage 
Roughage 
Milk  products 

Feed  costs  per  cwt. 

Corn 

Grain 

Commercial  feed 

Total  concentrates 

Silage 

Roughage 

Pasture 

KLlk  products 

Total  feed  cost 

On  basis  of  total  enterprise 
Increase  in  value  per  enterprise 
Feed  cost  per  enterprise 
Return  over  feed  cost  per  enterprise 


$ 

27.1*7 

$ 

29.55  $ 

25.39 

23.80 

21.23 

26.37 

$ 

"W 

$ 

“B732  $ 

$ 

1.22 

$ 

1.U3  $ 

1.01 

727, f 

107li# 

379^ 

31// 

32# 

31# 

87# 

62# 

112# 

BEF# 

n^# 

522# 

.9  T 

.6  T 

1.2  T 

.3  T 

M T 

.2  T 

2# 

3# 

— 

$ 9.65 

$ 

U.55 

$ 7.76 

.58 

.61 

.56 

3.50 

2.65 

h.3h 

$ 13.73 

$ 

lOT 

$ 12.66' 

5.65 

2.52 

8.78 

3.89 

3.15 

1*.62 

.1*5 

.60 

.31 

.08 

.15 

$ 23.80 

$ 

21.23 

$ 26.37 

$6219.86 

$5866.91* 

$6572.77 

5535.37 

1*11*7.96 

6922.77 

$ 68i*.1*9' 

$1716.9$ 

$-350.00 

Number  of  animal  units 

61.1 

37.5 

81*.7 

Number  of  work  units 

59.7 

1*9.6 

69.7 

Return  over  feed  per  work  unit 

$ 

H*.83 

$ 

33.29 

$ 

-3.63 

Pounds  of  beef  produced 

23868# 

19877# 

27860# 

Cost  per  cwt. 

$ 

21.59 

$ 

22.16 

$ 

21.22 

Selling  price  per  cwt. 

$ 

23.06 

$ 

21*.  02 

$ 

22.10 

Feed  Costs  and  Returns  on  Sheep 


Compare  to  Form  o 
Analysis  of  Your  Farm' 

Your 

Farm 

Average  of 
^ Far*ms 

Number  of  animal  units 

13. 

Increase  in  value  of  flock 

$ 

16C0.01 

Total  feed  cost 

129'".  32 

Net  return  over  feed  cost 

$ 

”302.69 

Total  return  per  dollar  feed  cost 

$ 

2.31 

Number  of  work  units 

11*. 

Net  return  per  work  unit 

$ 

1*0.70 

Feed  consumed  per  enterprise 
Concentrates 
Silage 
Roughage 


Feed  costs  per  enterprise 
Concentrates 
Silage 
Roughage 
Pasture 
Milk 
Total 


Feed  consumed  per  ewe 
Concentrates 
Silage 
^oRoughage 


Feed  costs  per  ewe 
Concentrates 
Silage 
Roughage 
Pasture 
Milk 
Total 


Note:  Animal  unit  » 7 sheep  or  lU  lambs 


13358# 
30. 2T 
26.71 


$ 309.65 
237.12 
698.83 
1*5.00 
6.72 
$ 1297.32 


103# 

.3T 

.3T 


$ 2.26 
2.11* 
5.1*1 
.1*0 
.25 

$ loTH^ 


18. 


Feeder  Costs  and  Returns  on  Producing  Feeder  Pigs 
Farmers  grouped  on  return  per  dollar  feed  cost 


Items  of  Comparison  Average  Average  Average 

Compare  to  Form  5F  Your  of  52  of  High  of  Low 

Analysis  of  Your  Farm Farm  Farms 20  % 20  % 


Number  of  litters  per  farm 

25. 

17. 

2k.e 

i^umber  of  pigs  born  per  litter 

9.2 

9.9 

1.9 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter 

7.3 

8. 

5.5 

Percent  death  loss  on  pigs 

23  % 

18.9^ 

30.ii^ 

Number  litter  farrowed  per  sow 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

Pounds  of  pork  produced 

from  SOV7S 

2382# 

1536# 

2709// 

from  pigs 

7ii76# 

^12h# 

5525# 

Total  pounds  of  pork  produced 

666oif 

d23h# 

Number  of  feeder  pigs  sold 

l6l 

lOh 

119 

Average  weight  of  feeders  sold 

W 

m 

Price  received  per  feeder  pig 

$ 

17.19 

$ 

17.83 

$ 

15.66 

Return  per  dollar  feed  cost 

$ 

2.23 

$ 

3.51 

$ 

1.33 

Total  returns  per  litter 

$ 

llt6.63 

$ 

1147.65 

$ 

96.35 

Total  feed  cost  per  litter 

71.98 

146.53 

71.99 

Return  over  feed  cost  per  litter 

$ 

$ 

101.12 

$. 

wrss 

Total  return  per  weaned  pig 

$ 

19.90 

$ 

18.30 

$ 

17.55 

Total  feed  cost  per  weaned  pig 

10.06 

$ 

5.90 

13.50 

Return  over  feed  cost  per  weaned  pig 

$ 

■97^ 

I2.I4O 

$ 

TToF 

Sow  + pig  feed  consumed  per  litter 

28148# 

1732# 

3217# 

Sow  + pig  feed  consumed  per  pig 

370# 

203# 

56Ii7f 

Pig  feed  eaten  per  weaned  pig 

m 

32# 

53# 

Number  of  work  units  per  farm 

5h.6 

37.8 

52.6 

Return  over  feed  cost  per  work  unit 

$ 

33.38 

$ 

147.148 

$ 

11.08 

Animal  units  per  enterprise 

22.7 

15.7 

13.3  ■ 

wmmmm 


19. 


Peed  Cost  and  Return  on  Market  Hogs 
Farmers  grouped  on  return  over  Teed  cost  per  cwt. 


Items  of  Comparison 
Compare  to  Form  5 M Your 

Analysis  of  Your  Farm  Farm 

Average 
of  50 
Farms 

Average 
of  High 
20% 

Average 
of  Lov: 

2c;^ 

Total  pounds  of  pork  produced 

329M 

18850# 

31*300# 

Total  value  of  pork  produced 

$ 6612.78  $ 5001.31 

$ 5105.26 

Total  feed  cost  of  production 

h253.78 

2121.83 

1797.37 

Return  over  feed  per  enterprise 

$ 2359.00  $ 

2879.1*8 

$ 

"5oTTb9 

Return  per  dollar  feed  cost 

$ 

1.73  $ 

2.35 

$ 

.98 

Total  return  per  cwt.  of  pork 

$ 

20.73  $ 

26.28 

$ 

16.01 

Total  feed  cost  per  cwt.  of  pork 

13. la 

11.29 

18.23 

Return  over  feed  per  cwt.  of  pork 

$ 

7.32  $ 

11*.99 

$ 

- 2.22 

Feed  consumed  per  cwt.  of  pork: 

Corn 

299# 

277# 

1^67# 

Grain 

81.7 

91*. 

72. 

Commercial  feed 

113.3 

75. 

102. 

Sub  total 

I^KO 

0:57 

6ia. 

Skim  milk 

— 

— 

-- 

^Rouehaee 

2.9 

5. 

— 

Total  pounds 

# 

ISI7 

# 

"5la7  # 

Feed  costs  per  cwt.  of  porks 

Corn 

$ 

6.3ii  $ 

5.60 

$ 

10.73 

Grain 

1.52 

2.00 

1.81 

Commercial  feed 

5.U3 

3.1*0 

5.68 

Pasture,  skim  milk,  rouehaee.  silage 

.12 

.29 

.01 

Total  cost 

$ 

13.1a  $ 

U.29 

$ 

i6.23 

Total  number  of  work  units 

81.3 

62.3 

75.8 

Return  above  feed  per  work  unit 

$ 

33.88  $ 

57.30 

$ 

- 12.05 

Number  of  farms  that  farrowed  sows 

1»1 

9 

6 

Number  of  sows  farrowed  per  farm 

u».u 

9.h 

7.9 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  per  sow 

1.1* 

1.3 

1.2 

Number  of  pigs  farrowed  per  litter 

8.8 

8.6 

8.1 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter 

7.0 

7.1 

5.7 

Percent  death  loss  on  pigs 

21.0  % 

18.6 

% 

28.3  % 

Number  farmers  buying  feeders 

12 

1 

5 

Total  weight  of  feeders  bought 

13675  # 

8520 

# 

251*  # 

Average  cost  per  cwt.  of  feeders 

$ 

1*2.89  $ 

51.61 

$ 

1*6.88 

22li# 

“$  23.17  $ 

31.U 


180  # 
26.61  $ 
20.6 


Average  weight  of  market  hogs 
Average  price  received  per  cwt. 
Average  number  of  animal  units 


227# 

21.69 

31.0 


20. 


Statement  of  Farm  Assets,  Liabilities  and  Net  Worth 
Farmers  grouped  on  basis  of  opeiator  labor  earnings 


Compare  to  Form  3 
Analysis  of  Your  Farm 

Average 
Your  of  All 
Farm  Farms 

Average 
of  High 
20  % 

Average 
of  Low 

20  1o 

End  inventory  values: 
Land 

$ 12072.56 

$ Uil78.61i 

$ 

11^02.21 

Equipment  and  buildings 

1610L.89 

23521.68 

11715.16 

Livestock 

10389.07 

11*135.61 

839ii.5l 

Crop,  seed  and  feed 

5312.99 

8969.27 

3109.63 

Total  farm  capital 

- $ I(3B79.5r 

$ 60805.20 

$ 

31*751.51 

Farm  house 

$ U529.30 

$ 7518.32 

$ 

31*15.69 

Non  farm  assets 

Ii2li3.96 

5329.51 

li759.!*3 

Total  assets 

5 537B5737 

$ 82730.32 

$ 

1*1*378.92 

Liabilities 

16761.12 

25521.27 

15972.1*5 

Net  worth 

$ 37023.95 

$ 57209.05 

$ 

2dh06.hl 

Increase  in  net  worth 

$ U625.00 

$ 9738.56 

$ 

lhhO.99 

Number  of  farms  reporting 

98 

18 

Ih 

Prices  Used  In  The  1966  Analysis  • 

Prices  used  in  1966  were  based  on  market  sources  of  information. 
Inventory  values  were  based  on  the  market  prices  per  unit  of  product.  Farm- 
raised  feed  that  was  fed  to  livestock  was  charged  to  cattle  on  the  basis  of 
market  value  of  the  crop  fed.  Pasture  costs  seem  to  vary  the  most  and  are 
subjected  to  some  personal  judgement.  Purchased  feeds  were  charged  at  actual 
cost. 


The  following  prices  were  used: 


Corn 

$ 1.25 

Alfalfa  hay  good 

$ 22.00 

Soybeans 

2.75 

Alfalfa  brome 

20.00 

Oats 

.70 

Wild  hay 

6.00 

Barley 

1.05 

Other  legume  hay 

15.00 

Rye 

1.00 

Flax 

3.00 

Corn  silage 

8.00 

Wheat 

1.75 

Alfalfa  silage 

10.00 

ERIC 


Distribution  of  Work  Output  and  Livestock  Production 
Farms  grouped  on  basis  of  operator  labor  earnings 


21. 


Items  of  Comparison 
Compare  to  Form  8 
Analysis  of  Your  Farm 


Your 

Farm 


Average  Average  Average 

of  All  of  High  of  Low 

Farms 20  ;o 20  % 


Distribution  of  work: 


Dairy  cows 

262.3 

330. 

202.5 

Other  dairy  cattle 

7h.2 

36.7 

Beef 

3.5 

6.1 

6.9 

Feeders 

3.6 

7.1 

5.1 

Hogs 

30.5 

39. 

28.1 

Sheep 

•h 

.6 

.5 

Poultry 

8.0 

w m 

6.ii 

Total  work  units  on  stock- 

35375’ 

CFtT 

25571 

Total  work  units  on  crops 

96.6 

155. 

71.1 

Total  work  units  per  farm 

teo.ii 

STE' 

5573 

Distribution  of  animal  units 

Dairy  cows 

26.2 

33. 

20.2 

Other  dairy  cattle 

15.9 

21.2 

10.5 

Beef 

1.2 

1.8 

2.3 

Feeders 

3.7 

5.9 

5.2 

Hogs 

12.0 

16.3 

13.ii 

Sheep 

.3 

.6 

.h 

Poultry 

.8 

.6 

Total  animal  units  per  farm 

E67T 

TS7E 

Total  tillable  acres  per  farm 

165.2 

271.2 

120. 

Number  of  animal  units  per  tillable  acre 

.hi 

.36 

.h5 

Average  number  of  workers 

1.3 

1.6 

1.2 

Work  units  per  worker 

361».7 

397. 

307.9 

Number  of  Work  Units  for  Classes  of  Livestock  and  Acres  of  Crops 


Livestock 

No.  of  Work  Units 

Crops 

No.  of  x-^erk  Units 

Dairy  cattle 

10. 

Per 

cow 

Alfalfa 

.6  Per  A 

Other  dairy  stock 

3.5 

Per 

a.u. 

Other  hay 

.h  Per  A 

Beef  breeding  herd 

3.5 

Per 

a.u. 

Corn  hogged 

.h  Per  A 

Feeder  cattle 

.25  Per 

cwt. 

Corn  shredded 

1.5  Per  A 

Sheep-flock 

1.5 

Per 

a.u. 

Corn  silage 

1.  Per  A 

Sheep-feeders 

.3 

Per 

cwt. 

Grass  silage 

.h  Per  A 

Hogs -market 

.2 

Per 

cwt. 

Com  husked 

.7  Per  A 

Feeder  pigs -large 

.•2. 

Per 

litter  to  liO# 

Soybean-grain 

.5  Per  A 

Feeders-from  100# 

1. 

Per 

feeder 

Small  grain 

.5  Per  A 

Hens 

20. 

Per 

100  hens 

Turkeys 

.5 

Per 

100  lbs. 

or 

Turkeys 

ho. 

Per 

100  hens 

One  Animal 

Unit  Equals: 

1 

Cow  - bull 

2^  Soi'js 

2 

Other  dairy 

5 M.  hogs 

A work  unit  is  based 

on 

1 1/4  Beef  cows 

10  Pigs 

10  hours.  An  animal 

unit 

3 1/3  Other  beef  cattle  7 Sheep 

is  based  on  the  amount  of 

1 

Feeder  steer 

lU  Lambs 

T.D.N.  consumed. 

1100#  Turkeys 

50  Hens 

22. 


Af^riculture  Department 
Area  Vocational  School 
St.  Cloud,  Minnesota 

Five  Year  Average  Yields  (Base  Period  1961-65) 

(For  Use  in  Preparation  of  Farm  Crops  Analysis  Form  8) 


County 

Data 

AU 

Hay  (2) 

Corn 

Grain(3) 

Corn 

Silage 

Say 

Beans 

Oats 

Oat 

Silage 

Rye 

Barley 

Flax 

All 

I-.^ieat 

Anoka 

2.2 

56 

8.0 

13 

39.li 

5.6 

17.0 

18 

Benton 

1.8 

50 

7.1 

15 

38.2 

5.5 

15.0 

19.8 

22 

Chisago 

1.9 

59 

Q.k 

13 

$1.0 

7.3 

17.0 

28.0 

- — 

22 

Douglas 

2.2 

kk 

6.3 

Ik 

UU.8 

6.k 

20.0 

32.3 

10 

22 

Hennepin 

2.7 

62 

8.9 

17 

5h.O 

7.7 

18.0 

32.0 

19 

Isanti 

2.2 

58 

8.3 

li* 

1(8.0 

6.9 

18.0 

30.0 

23 

Kanabec 

2.0 

52 

7.i* 

13 

1(1(.8 

6.ii 

ll(.0 

29.0 

22 

Meeker 

2.8 

60  . 

8.6 

20 

S1(.0 

7.7 

19.0 

3l(.0 

11^ 

2k 

MLlacs 

2.9 

i*7 

6.7 

12 

lili.O 

6.3 

11(.0 

26.0 

12 

2k 

Morrison 

1.9 

i*6 

6.6 

12 

36.0 

5.1 

ll(.0 

28.0 

20 

Ottertail 

1.8 

kl 

5.9 

17 

1(2.0 

6.0 

19.0 

36.0 

13 

2h 

Sherburne 

1.9 

i*8 

6.9 

13 

35.0 

5.0 

17.0 

— 

20 

Stearns 

2.1 

i*6 

6.6 

lU 

U5.0 

6.k 

16.0 

30.0 

10 

21 

Todd 

2.0 

kk 

6.3 

lU 

1(1(.0 

6.3 

18.0 

28.8 

11- 

19 

Wadena 

l.i* 

36 

5.1 

12 

32.0 

k.6 

18.0 

30.0 

.... 

19 

Wright 

2.9 

60 

8.6 

19 

51.0 

7.3 

18.0 

32.0 

13 

23 

Minnesota  2.1 

63 

9.0 

21 

1(8.6 

6.9 

19.2 

33.6 

11.6 

25 

(1)  Data  Selected  from  "Minnesota  Agricultural  Statistics"  Crop  and  Livestock  Report- 
ing Service,  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  The  more  the  alfalfa,  the  greater  the  average  yield. 

(3)  Approximately  1/7  of  the  bushel  corn  yield  equals  tons  of  silage. 

(k)  Approximately  2000  lbs  hay  equals  6000  lbs  silage  equals  8000  lbs  green  chop. 


Crop  Classification  System  Used  on  Form  8 


Class  A (lOOjS) 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Alfalfa  Silage 
Alfalfa  Pasture 
Corn  Grain 
Government  Programs 


Class  B ($0%) 
Com  Silage 
Sweet  Corn 
Soybeans 


Class  C (2S%) 
Oat  Silage 
Non-legume  hay 
pasture 
Silage 


Class  D (O^) 
Small  Grains 
Wild  Hay 


Work  Units  Per  Crop  Acre  (U.  of  Minn. ) 


Alfalfa  Silage 

1. 

Green  Chop  forage 

.li 

Grass  Silage 

1. 

Small  Grains 

.b 

Corn  Silage 

1. 

Alfalfa  Hay 

.6 

Corn  husked 

.7 

Other  (non-leg.)  hay 

.k 

Corn  hogged 

»k\- 

Fallon 

.5 

Corn  Shredded 

Other  Legume  hay 

.6 

Crop  yield  index  calculation,  crop  selection  index  calculation  and  the  use 
of  such  activity  are  described  on  page  2k  of  "The  196k  Farm  Business  Management 
Report"  of  St.  Cloud  as  farmers  use  comparison  data  for  their  county  of  residence. 
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Operation  Costs  for  Farm  Power,  Buildings  and  Equipment  Use 
Farmers  grouped  on  basis  of  operator  labor  earnings 


Items  of  Comparison 
Compare  to  Form  2 
Analysis  of  Your  Farm 


Your 

Farm 


Average  Average  Average 

of  ALL  of  High  of  Low 


$ 

r UX  iliO 

325.51 

$ 

380.29 

V 

336.98 

658.18 

951.52* 

512(.69 

1092. 2;7 

12(55.25 

950.99 

21i2i.06 

305.71 

208.91 

$ 

232(0.22 

$ 

3092.79 

$ 2011.57 

$ 

1050.85 

$ 

1300.69 

$ 

862*.  92( 

391.69 

527.71 

271.58 

697.60 

858.93 

657.61 

$ 

212(0.12* 

$ 

2687.33 

$ 1792*.  13 

$ 

2(2(80.36 

$ 

5780.12 

$ 3805.70 

c- 

• 

$ 

5.35 

$ 

5.12* 

$ 

5.78 

2.30 

1.86 

2.53 

.80 

.82* 

.67 

1.58 

1.2(6 

1.90 

$ 

10.03 

$ 

9.30 

$ 

10.88 

> 

8.2U 

$ 

7.09 

$ 

9.25 

7.9li 

6.92* 

8.33 

$ 

16.18 

$ 

12(.03 

$ 

17.58 

$ 

12651.92 

$ 15093.92* 

$10093.59 

Auto-farm  share 

Truck 

iTractor 

Electricity 

Total  power  cost 

Crop  machinery 
Livestock  equipment 
Building  and  fences 
Total  non-power  cost 

Net  operation  cost 

(Power,  machinery,  equipment 
and  building  costs) 


iation. 

Mechanization  in  relation  to  work  units: 


Total  power  cost  per  work  unit 
Crop  machinery  cost  per  work  unit" 
Livestock  equipment  cost  per  W.U." 
Building  cost  per  work  unit 


Total  power,  machinery,  equipment"" 
and  building  cost  per  work  unit 

Tractor  cost  per  harvested  acre  ^ 
Crop  machinery  cost  per  harv*  acr¥" 
Total  tractor  and  machinery  cost 
per  harvested  acre,- 


End  inventory  value  of  power, 
machinery,  equipment  and  . 
buildings  per  farm  worker 


Msasuros  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  Efficiency  1966 
Farmers  grouped  on  basis  of  operator  labor  earnings 


Factors  of  Comparison 

Compare  to  Your  Form 

Individual  Analysis 

Average 
Your  of  All 
Farm  Farms 

Ave  rage  Av g rage 
of  High  of  Low 
20  % 20  % 

1.  Operator  labor  earnings 
Return  to  capital  and  labor 

1 

$ 5866.1i3 

$11507.00  $ 1126.93 

1 

$ 8117.13 

$lW*60.1i6  $ 2987.75 

2,  Crop  yield  index  based  on 

9 year  county  average  yields 

3,  Crop  selection  index  or  percent 
of  land  in  high  return  crops 

8 

iai.2^ 

131.  % 

ioh.1% 

8 

6^,1% 

6&.7% 

60.8^ 

U.  Return  per  dollar  of  feed  cost 
on  all  productive  livestock 

5.  Productive  animal  units 
per  100  acres  tillable  land 

6.  Total  work  units  per  farm 

(a  work  unit  ® a 10  hour  day) 

3 

$ 1.75 

$ 1.86  ^ 

1.6U 

8 

41. 

36. 

hS. 

8 

460.4 

612. 

357.3 

7.  Total  work  units  per  worker 

8 

36U.7 

397. 

307.9 

8#  Power,  machinery,  equipment  and 
building  cost  per  work  unit 

2 

$ 10.03 

$ 9.30  $ 

10.88 

26. 


A Four  Year  Comparison  of  Farm  Management  Factors 
Farmers  grouped  on  basis  of  operator  labor  Crarnings 


Group  1 Average  all  farmers 

1,  Operator  labor  earnings 
Return- to"  Capital  and  labor 

2,  Crop  yield  index 

3,  Crop  selection  index 

U.  Return  per  dollar  feed  cost 
on  all  livestock 
Productive  a.u.  per  ICO  acres 

6.  Total  work  units  per  farm 

7.  Work  units  per  worker 

8.  Net  operating  cost  per  w.u. 


Average 

1966 

$ $666.10 
$ 8117.13 
121.2 
69.1  % 

$ 1.75 

Ui. 
U60.U 
36h.l 
$ 10.03 


Average 

1965 

$ 1j382.76 
$ 6666.07 
117.2  ,2 
65.  % 

$ 1.76 

71. 

361.8 

$ 9.30 


Average 
. 196i» 

$ 2h6S.26 

$ 1*562.38 

80.8  ;i 

59.9  % 

$ 1.58 

1*3. 
2*86.6 
369.1* 

$ 8.28 


Average 

1963 

$ 2813.1^9 
$ I497I.73 

123.9 

60.2  % 

$ 1.61 

iil. 

khl.6 

326.9 

$ 9.69 


Group  2 Top  20;i 


1.  Operator  labor  earnings 
Return  to  capital  and  labor 

2.  Crop  yield  index 

3.  Crop  selection  index 

ii.  Return  per  dollar  feed  cost 
on  all  livestock 
9.  Productive  a.u.  per  100  acres 

6.  Total  work  units  per  farm 

7.  Work  units  per  worker 

8.  Net  operating  cost  per  w.u. 


$11507.00 

$ 9398.56 

$ 6833.92 

$ 6i*l9.3li 

$11*1*60.1*6 

$12265.36 

$ 9702.1*8 

$ 

900l*.l*8 

131.  % 

127.3  % 

108.9  % 

130.1  % 

68.7  i 

73.6  % 

69.6  % 

59.9  % 

$ 1.86 

$ 1.85 

$ 1.75 

$ 

1.82 

36. 

1*6.2 

37.9 

37.9 

612. 

592. 

598.33 

587.9 

397. 

1*02. 

1*03.6 

$ 

365. 

$ 9.30 

$ 9.13 

$ 8.01 

9.03 

Group  3 bow  20/^^ 


1.  Operator  labor  earnings 
Return  to  capital  and  labor 

2.  Crop  yield  index 

3.  Crop  selection  index 

h.  Return  per  dollar  feed  cost 
on  all  livestock 
9.  Productive  a.u.  per  100  acres 

6.  Total  work  units  per  farm 

7.  Work  units  per  worker 

6.  Net  operating  cost  per  w.u. 


$“1128.93 
$ 2967.7$ 
101a.7  % 
60.8  % 

$ 1.6U 

h$. 

3^7.3 

307.9 

$ 10.88 


$ 98.68 
$ 2386.21 
Uh.7  % 
69.2  % 

$ 1.96 

U3.7 

UlU.6 

321.1 
$ 11.36 


$-1982.10 
$ 9IU1. 38 
69.9  % 
66.1  % 

$ 1.27 

1*0.9 
1*73.8 

351*.  6 
$ 10.07 


$ -1+71.96 
$ 1899.18 
120.1  % 
91*. 2 % 

$ 1.33 

33. 
350.8 

278.3 
$ 12.67 


o 

ERIC 

MjMilltliiTifaii 


27. 


1966  Thcrmomoter  Chart  of  Itmagcnient  Measures 

Using  your  figures  from  the  analysis,  locate  your  standing  with  respect 
to  the  various  measures  of  farm  organization  and  management  efficiency.  The 
averages  for  all  farms  included  in  this  summary  arc  located  betv;een  the  lines 
across  the  center  of  this  page.  Those  with  loss  operations  may  not  register 
efficiency.  Farm  management  factors  are  clues  to  problems  in  operation  and 
organization. 


Return  Livestock  Work  Work  Power,  ilachines. 
Crop  Crop  Per  Units  Units  Units  Eqpt,,  Bldgs,, 

Labor  Yield  Choice  $100  Per  Per  Per  Expense  Per 

Earnings  Index  Index  Feed  100  A,  Farm  Worker  Work  Unit 


Comparison  of  Farm  Management  Factors  on  the  24  Highest  of  the 

46  Farms  in  the  High  Earning  Group 


28. 
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Summary  of  Household,  Living,  and  Personal  Expenses 


Number  of  records  23 

Food  and  meals  bought  $ 979 

Operation  and ^supplies  199.05 

Furnishings  and  equipment  33ii*33 

Clothing  and  clothing  materials  306.53 

Personal  care  and  spending  lhS.92 

Education  and  recreation  162.70 

Gifts  and  special  events  138.20 

Hospitalization,  doctors,  medicine  391.02 

Contributions,  church,  welfare  186.75 

Household  electricity,  telephone  131.35 

House  repair  and  upkeep  81.01 

Value  of  food  from  the  farm  liU8 . 52 


Total  household  living  costs  $ 3507.92 

Taxes,  income/other,  social  security  136.65 
Insurance  premiums  226.27 
Personal  share  of  car  or  truck  115.23 


Total  living  and  personal  expenses  $ 3986.07 


Farm  Family  Status  on  Adult  Equivalent  Basis 


Class 

Factor 

Adult  Equivalent 

Men 

Over  18 

1.0 

1.0 

Women 

Over  18  . 

.8 

.8 

Boys 

13  - 18 

.9 

.9 

Girls 

13  - 18 

.8 

.8 

Boys 

7-12  ■ 

.6 

.8 

Girls 

7-12 

.6 

.6 

Boys 

1-7 

.h 

.h 

Girls 

1-7 

.k 

•6 

Total 

adult  equivalent  at  home 

3.1 
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Students, 
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;*ILLUSTRAT0RS,  ^ADMINISTRATOR  GUIDES,  *JUNI0R  COLLEGES,  ^PROGRAM 
PLANNING,  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION,  ILLUSTRATIONS,  CURRICULUM, 

TEAM  TEACHING,  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES,  EMPLOYMENT  OPORTUNITIES , 

The  purpose  of  this  guide  is  to  provide  persons  involved  with 
technical  illustration  programs  information  on  training  needs, 
curriculum  requi rements,  and  the  scope  of  the  field.  It  is  based  on 
a series  of  interviews,  conducted  in  1961,  with  major  employers  of 
technical  illustrators  in  aircraft,  missile,  manufactured  products, 
i and  research  and  development  industries.  Part  One,  Types  of 
Illustrations,  includes  sample  illustrations  and  descriptions  for 
(1)  maintenance  handbooks,  (2)  flight  handbooks,  (3)  schematic 
drawings,  (4)  wiring  diagrams,  (5)  operational  handbooks,  (6) 
illustrated  parts  catalogs,  (7)  repair  handbooks,  (8)  charts,  (9) 
training  aids,  (10)  production  illustrations,  (11)  commercial 
illustrations,  and  (12)  research  and  development  illustrations.  Part 
Two  includes  industry  suggestions  and  curriculum  recommendations  for 
courses  in  mechanical  technology,  electronics  symbology,  freehand 
drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  graphic  reproduct  ion,  mathematics  and 
technical  science,  general  education,  and  technical  illustration 
techniques.  Part  Three  includes  suggestions  for  team  teaching,  and 
Part  Four  gives  specifications  for  facilities  and  equipment.  Part 
Five,  discusses  guidance  and  job  oportunities.  Employment 
opportunities  were  greatest  in  aircraft  and  missile  industries  and 
will  become  important  in  commercial  production  as  awareness  of  the 
potential  of  the  technique  spreads.  The  field  was  not  crowded  and 
j was  open  to  both  men  and  women.  Earnings  varied  greatly.  The  most 
valuable  technical  illustrator  was  identified  as  one  who  could  do 
1 many  types  of  illustrations  well.  Employment  in  this  occupation 
totaled  2,150  in  Los  Angeles  in  1960  and  was  projected  to  be  3,450  in 
1965.  (EM) 
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U S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION  I WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 


TECHNICAL  ILLUSTRATION 


nilk 


TECHNICAL  ILLUSTRATION 

FOR  ADMINISTRATORS 
INSTRUCTORS  AND 
STUDENTS 


In  order  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  industry  for  technical 
illustrators,  a number  of  California  junior  colleges  have  or- 
ganized curriculums  in  technical  illustration  in  recent  years. 
To  provide  these  schools  with  assistance  in  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  to  aid  others  that  propose  to  include  technical 
illustration  in  their  programs,  this  guide  for  technical  illus- 
tration instructors  was  prepared. 

The  material  contained  in  this  guide  is  derived  in  part  from 
a survey  conducted  among  many  major  employers  of  tech- 
nical illustrators  in  the  state.  Included  also  are  recom- 
mendations to  form  the  basis  for  the  development  of  a sound 
curriculum  based  on  the  survey  findings. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  guide  will  prove  valuable  to  administra- 
tors and  those  charged  with  counseling  and  guidance  responsi- 
bilities. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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Both  scientific  and  technological  developments  in  the  past 
generation  and  particularly  in  the  past  decade  have  produced 
vast  changes  in  industry.  Accompanying  these  changes  has 
been  the  requirement  for  skilled  personnel  to  conceive,  de- 
sign, and  operate  the  complex  products  stemming  from  this 
development.  For  example,  technical  illustration,  once  con- 
sidered primarily  a wartime  measure  to  facilitate  production, 
is  regarded  now  as  an  important  medium  for  the  conveyance 
of  engineering  concepts  into  production  realities. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education,  California  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  determined  that  a study  was  needed 
to  ascertain  the  requirements  for  the  formulation  of  cur- 
riculums  in  technical  illustration  at  the  junior  college  level. 
As  a part  of  this  study,  a survey  was  conducted  and  a manu- 
script prepared  by  G,  F,  Peters,  former  Instructor  of  Tech- 
nical Illustration  at  San  Diego  City  College,  This  guide  for 
instructor  s is  a product  of  that  study. 

This  guide  is  a volume  in  the  Technical  Education  Curric- 
ulum Development  Series  being  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Russ  Journigan,  Supervisor  of  Technical  Education, 
Funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  Title  VIII  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  aided  in  financing  this 
project. 


RICHARD  M,  CLOWES 
Chief,  Division  of 
Instruction 


WESLEY  P,  SMITH 
Director  of  Vocational 
Education 


ERNEST  G,  KRAMER 
Chief,  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Education 
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To  help  meot  the  growing  needs  of  industry  for  technical  il- 
lustrators, a number  of  California  junior  colleges  in  the 
past  several  years  have  added  such  instruction  to  their  cur- 
riculums.  Today,  still  other  schools  have  indicated  plans 
to  offer  a technical  illustration  program.  In  an  effort  to 
help  these  schools  organize  a curriculum  that  will  truly  meet 
the  needs  of  business  and  industry,  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  has  conducted 
a survey  among  a number  of  employers  of  technical  illus 
trators.  The  report  contained  in  this  book  is  the  result. 

The  purpose  of  this  publio^jon  is  to  provide  a guide  for  per- 
sons whose  activities  are  involved  with  technical  illustra- 
tion. It  may  be  used  to  learn  what  employers  of  technical 
illustrators  have  found  necessary  and  desirable  in  the  edu- 
cation of  young  people  who  are  entering  the  field,  it  may 
help  the  school  administrator  solve  problems  in  establishing 
a new  curriculum  or  improving  an  existing  curriculum  for 
training  technical  illustrators,  and  it  may  help  the  student 
to  understand  better  what  technical  illustration  is  and  what 
the  requirements  for  success  in  the  field  are. 

The  study  on  which  this  publication  is  based  consisted  of  a 
series  of  interviews  with  major  employers  of  technical  il- 
lustrators in  the  aircraft,  missile,  manufactured  products, 
and  research  and  development  industries.  These  interviews 
were  held  in  the  three  major  metropolitan  areas  ofCalifor- 
j^j^g^--Sa.n  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego --during 
the  summer  of  1961. 

At  one  time  in  the  planning  of  the  survey,  a mailed  ques- 
tionnaire was  considered.  However,  an  analysis  of  the  ma- 
terial showed  that  few  of  the  questions  could  be  answered 
by  a simple  "yes"  or  "no;"  Furthermore,  it  was  felt  that 
a lack  of  response  to  mailed  questionnaires  might  prolong 
the  study  or  invalidate  it  completely. 
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For  these  reasons,  the  personal  interview  method  was  selected  to  gather 
material  for  the  study.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  a tape  recorder  was 
used  to  preserve  the  contents  of  the  interviews.  In  the  ensuing  section 
on  ’’Industry  Suggestions  and  Curriculum  Recommendations,  ” direct  quo- 
tations from  these  interviews  have  been  used. 

The  interviewers  found  a difference  of  opinion  among  employers  regard- 
ing the  duties  of  a technical  illustrator.  Therefore,  the  first  section  of 
this  publication  is  devoted  to  explanations  and  illustrations  of  typical 
kinds  of  work  in  the  field  of  technical  illustration.  The  second  section 
of  the  book  presents  segments  of  the  interviews  with  representatives  of 
industry,  setting  forth,  often  in  their  own  words,  what  their  experience 
has  shown  is  required  training  for  technical  illustrators.  Included  in 
conjunction  with  these  interview  findings  are  suggestions  for  possible 
curriculums  to  meet  these  requirements. 

At  the  conclusion,  suggestions  for  classroom  facilities,  instructional 
staffs,  guidance  needs,  and  job  opportunities  are  given. 

In  addition  to  offering  their  ideas  for  what  should  be  included  in  the  cur- 
riculum, those  interviewed  also  made  other  important  points  that  should 
be  considered  by  the  young  person  entering  the  field. 

A high  percentage  of  technical  illustration  is  of  a routine  nature,  the 
interviewees  agreed,  and  only  occasionally  does  a need  for  the  purely 
creative  arisen  Technical  illustration,  in  other  words,  is  not  the  place 
for  the  highly  temperamental  artist  who  ’’loves  art  for  art's  sake  alone." 

They  were  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  field  is  not  for  the  person  who  is 
content  to  end  his  educational  career  with  the  completion  of  his  basic 
training.  Time  and  again,  the  interviewees  stressed  that  the  field  of 
technical  illustration  is  part  of  a rapidly  developing  area  and  has  room 
only  for  people  who  are  willing  to  keep  themselves  continually  informed 
of  current  trends  and  developments. 


WHAT  IS  TECHNICAL 
ILLUSTRATION? 


Technical  illustration  is  a technique  for  producing  an  object 
view.  The  purpose  of  the  illustration  is  primarily  for  com- 
munication between  engineers  who  design  and  those  who  use 
or  service  products.  The  illustrations  may  appear  in  indus- 
trial catalogs,  aircraft  handbooks,  training  aids,  engineering 
designs  and  tooling  problems,  assembly  sheets,  and  promo- 
tional literature.  They  are  generally  drawn  in  orthographic 
or  one  of  the  axonometric  or  perspective  methods  and  usu- 
ally show  detail  parts,  cutaway  views,  exploded  assemblies, 
or  installations. 

Information  for  illustrations  is  taken  from  blueprints,  tech- 
nical sheets,  engineering  sketches,  photographs,  or  the  ac- 
tual parts . The  technical  illustrator  must  be  able  to  visualize 
this  technical  data  in  three  dimensions,  judge  what  the  best 
methods  of  presentation  may  be,  plan  his  layout,  make  an 
accurate  pencil  drawing,  and  finish  this  drawing  according 
to  the  commercial  or  military  specifications  to  which  he  is 
working.  In  addition  to  being  technically  and  artistically 
correct,  the  drawing  must  also  be  done  within  acceptable 
time  limits. 

In  most  illustration  departments,  a new  employee  begins 
with  the  simple  jobs  and  progresses  to  the  more  difficult 
ones  as  he  gains  confidence  and  experience.  Some  of  the 
varied  assignments  that  technical  illustrators  are  expected 
to  handle  include  the  following: 

1.  PASTE -UP  is  the  work  of  applying  copy  and  call-outs 
(identification  of  individual  items  making  up  the  whole)  to  the 
finished  artwork,  usually  on  overlay  or  transparent  sheets. 
It  is  an  exacting  task  requiring  great  accuracy.  The  new 
employee  usually  begins  his  career  with  this  job. 
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2.  INKING  is  another  area  of  specialization  required  of  the  beginner. 
Many  illustrators  enjoy  inking  so  much  that  they  specialize  in  it.  It  is 
particularly  good  for  the  beginner  because  by  inking  over  an  experienced 
illustrator's  drawing,  he  will  unconsciously  become  aware  of  the  many 
subtleties  involved  in  good  drawing  and  page  layout. 

3.  LETTERING  is  required  of  all  illustrators  even  though  it  may  in- 
w(  only  the  filling  out  of  forms  on  which  lettering  is  required.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  constant  need  for  charts  of  various  kinds,  some 
illustrators  specialize  in  this  phase  of  the  work. 

4.  PHOTO  RETOUCHING  is  used  extensively  in  evex*y  illustration  de- 
partment. At  the  present,  the  demand  for  good  photo  retouchers  exceeds 
the  supply.  The  ability  to  do  this  work  is,  without  a doubt,  an  important 
asset  to  any  technical  illustrator. 

5.  LAYOUT  requires  a knowledge  of  sources  of  technical  information 
as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  mechanical  devices  and  systems.  The 
ability  to  make  good  drawings  and  to  lay  them  out  effectively  on  the  page 
is  an  essential  skill  of  the  technical  illustrator.  The  levels  of  difficulty 
in  laying  out  illustrations  are  as  varied  as  the  different  types  of  layout. 
For  example,  making  a layout  of  a mechanical  device  requires  a differ- 
ent skill  from  that  required  for  an  electrical  circuit.  In  almost  every 
industry,  the  highest  wage  classifications  in  technical  illustration  re- 
quire the  ability  to  make  good,  accurate  layouts. 


WHY  DO  WE  NEED 
TECHNICAL  ILLUSTRATION? 

Drawing  is  the  universal  language  of  the  space  age.  The  technical  illus- 
trator has  the  ability  to  describe  the  shape,  dimensions,  assembly,  and 
installation  of  a technical  object.  By  the  use  of  an  illustration  that  is 
usually  superior  to  the  spoken  or  written  word,  illustrators  can  convey 
the  information  necessary  to  give  a clear  and  concise  description  of  a 
complicated  form.  Pictorial  language  is  becoming  constantly  more  nec- 
essary as  a result  of  the  steadily  increasing  complexity  of  the  machines 
of  modern  living.  From  the  many  new  gadgets  in  the  home  to  the  ex- 
tremely intricate  equipment  of  the  military,  a picture  is  truly  worth  a 
thousand  words. 
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In  1939  it  was  noted  by  certain  elements  in  major  industry 
that  a need  existed  for  progression  in  the  area  of  technical 
illustration.  With  the  advent  of  World  War  II,  the  ensuing 
demand  for  production  and  trained  production  workers  cre- 
ated a tremendous  need  for  and  served  as  a spur  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  technical  illustration  field  and  to  the  rise  of 
the  illustrator  as  a professional. 

The  use  of  pictorial  drawings  was  one  of  the  major  answers 
to  the  problem  of  training  workers.  Assembly  and  fabrica- 
tion operations  were  performed  to  a large  extent  by  people 
who  had  no  previous  training  or  experience  in  technical  areas. 
Clear,  concise  drawings  showing  the  internal  details  of  parts, 
assembly  sequences,  or  operation  and  maintenance  proce- 
dures were  used  to  train  these  people.  Pictures  became 
substitutes  for  traditional  blueprints,  training  periods  were 
shortened,  and  the  manpower  needs  of  industry  were  filled. 

As  American  industry  grew,  technical  illustration  became 
more  and  more  essential  in  solving  a greater  number  of 
problems  in  design,  manufacturing,  assembly,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  technical  equipment.  Technical  illus- 
tration has  kept  pace  with  the  technological  developments  in 
American  industry,  especially  during  its  phenomenal  growth 
period  during  and  following  World  War  II.  Techniques  have 
become  standardized,  and  commercial  and  military  speci- 
fications have  become  reasonably  well  established.  Tech* 
nical  illustration  has  evolved  into  a profession  that  makes 
an  important  contribution  to  industry  and  to  the  strength  of 
the  nation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


To  exemplify  the  uses  of  technical  illustration,  the  following  drawings 
are  given.  Primarily  they  are  award -winning  drawings  in  the  1962  Tech- 
nical Illustrators'  Management  Association  exhibit  at  the  California  State 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  in  Los  Angeles,  and  are  used  with  per- 
mission. Purposes  of  the  annual  exhibit  are  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
scope  of  technical  illustration  and  the  opportunities  it  affords  as  a pro- 
fession, and  to  recognize  outstanding  ability  in  the  field.  It  also  gives 
local  schools  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  samples  of  student  work. 


• MAINTENANCE  HANDBOOKS 

• FLIGHT  HANDBOOKS 

• SCHEMATIC  DRAWINGS 

• WIRING  DIAGRAMS 

• OPERATIONAL  HANDBOOKS 

• illustrated  parts  CATALOGS 


REPAIR  HANDBOOKS  • 
CHARTS  • 

training  aids  • 

PRODUCTION  ILLUSTRATIONS  • 
COMMERCIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  • 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  • 
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1 FORWARD  DORSAL  CELL 

2 DORSAL  CELL  TO  FORWARD  CELL 
INTERCONNECT 

3 DORSAL  CELL  TO  FORWARD  CELL  STA  DPIPE 
INTERCONNECT 

4 FUEL  LEVEL  CONTROL  VALVE-LEFT  SYSTEM 

5 CENTER  AND  AFT  CELL  VENT  LINE 

6 RIGHT  SYSTEM  FILL  VENT  LINE 

7 VENT  SYSTEM  PRESSURE  RELIEF  VALVE 

8 THERMAL  BLEED  LINE 

9 DORSAL  CELL  ACCESS  OPENING 

10  FUEL  QUANTITY  PROBE 

11  LEFT  SYSTEM  MANUAL  FILL  CAP  INLET 

12  RIGHT  SYSTEM  MANUAL  FILL  CAP  INLET 

13  MAIN  VENT  LINE 

14  FUEL  LEVEL  CONTROL  VALVE-RIGHT  SYSTEM 

15  CENTER  CELL  INTERCONNEa  VENT  TEE 

16  CENTER  CELL  ACCESS  DOOR 

17  AFT  DORSAL  CELL 

18  DORSAL  CELL  TO  FORWARD  CELL 
INTERCONNECT  LINE 

19  DIVE  VENT  MANIFOLD 

20  AFT  CELL  VENT  INTERCONNECT 

21  UPPER  CHECK  VALVE  CELL  INTERCONNEa 

22  FUEL  VENT  OUTLET  AND  RECOVERY 
MANIFOLD 

23  AFT  FUEL  CELL 

24  AFT  CELL  DIVE  VENT  VALVE 

25  RIGHT  ENGINE  FUEL  FEED  LINE 

26  LEFT  ENGINE  FUEL  FEED  LINE 

27  INVERTED  FLIGHT  COMPARTMENT-RIGHT 
SYSTEM 


28  CELL  SERVICE  DRAIN 

29  LEFT  SYSTEM  FUEL  STRAINER 

30  FLAPPER  CHECK  VALVE 

31  RIGHT  SYSTEM  BOOST  PUMP 

32  LEFT  SYSTEM  SHUTOFF  VALVE 

33  LEFT  SYSTEM  BOOST  PUMP  DISCHARGE 
CHECK  VALVE 

34  CROSSFEED  SHUTOFF  VALVE 

35  LEFT  SYSTEM  FEED  LINE 

36  RIGHT  SYSTEM  FEED  LINE 

37  RIGHT  SYSTEM  FUEL  STRAINER 

38  RIGHT  SYSTEM  SHUTOFF  VALVE 

39  AFT  CELL  ACCESS  DOOR 

40  RIGHT  SYSTEM  BOOST  PUMP  DISCHARGE 
CHECK  VALVE 

41  RIGHT  SYSTEM  DRAIN  VALVE 

42  LOWER  CHECK  VALVE  CELL  INTERCONNEa 

43  leftsysteM  fuel  supply  line 

44  RIGHT  SYSTEM  SINGLE-POINT  FUEL  SUPPLY 

LINE  _ 

45  INVERTED  FLIGHT  COMPARTMENT-LEFT 
SYSTEM 

46  LEFT  SYSTEM  BOOST  PUMP 

47  SINGLE-POIN>  PRECHECK  SELEaOR  VALVE 

48  SINGLE-POINT  PRECHECK  VALVE  FUEL  LINES 

49  SINGLE-POINT  NOZZLE  ADAPTER 

50  LEFT  SYSTEM  SINGLE-POINT  FUEL  SUPPLY 
LINE 

51  FORWARD  CELL  ACCESS  DOOR 

52  LEFT  SYSTEM  DRAIN  VALVE 

53  FORWARD  FUEL  CELL 


MAINTENANCE  HANDBOOKS  contain  drawings  that  illustrate  such  gen- 
eral maintenance  procedures  as  replacement  of  components  and  assem- 
blies, check-out,  adjustment,  and  lubrication  of  equipment.  They  are 
prepared  by  the  manufacturer  for  use  by  the  purchaser  in  the  maintenance 
of  equipment.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  the  military,  maintenance 

O' 

personnel  change  so  frequently  that  handbooks  must  be  quite  detailed. 
However,  these  handbooks  are  not  limited  to  military  use  but  may  be 
used  in  connection  with  any  mechanical  or  electrical  device.  In  addition 
to  the  drawings,  a certain  amount  of  detailed  written  instruction  is  usu- 
ally required. 


FLIGHT  HANDBOOKS 
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ACTUATE  APPLICABLE  EXTERNAL 
CANOPY  LEVER  LOCATED  ON  THE 
LEFT  SIDE  TO  UNLOCK  AND  RAISE 
CANOPY. 


IF  STEP  ONE  FAILS,  ACTUATE 
EXTERNAL  CANOPY  JETTISON 
"D"  HANDLE  LOCATED  ON 
BOTH  SIDES  OF  FUSELAGE. 


Actuating  “D"  handle  will 
cause  canopies  to  be  blown 
from  6 to  8 feet  into  the  air. 
Use  caution  to  avoid  falling 
canopies. 


IF  CANOPY  CANNOT  BE 
OPENED,  BREAK  CANOPY  AT 
FORWARD  EXTREMITY  WITH  AX 
OR  HEAVY  IMPLEMENT. 


WHEN  ACCESS  TO  COCKPIT  IS 
GAINED,  IF  LEGBRACES  HAVE 
NOT  BEEN  RAISED  INSERT 
SAFETY  PIN  IN  RIGHT  EJECTION 
SEAT  LEGBRACE  TO  PREVENT 
INADVERTENT  EJECTION. 


WARNING 

If  legbraces  are  raised,  use 
extreme  caution  to  avoid 
inadvertent  ejection. 
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FLIGHT  HANDBOOKS  contain  information  necessary  for  safe  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  aircraft.  The  illustrations  show  accessories  and 
equipment  with  instructions  for  their  normal  and  emergency  operating 
procedures.  The  written  instructions  accompanying  the  drawings  also 
provide  a general  knowledge  of  the  aircraft  and  its  flight  characteristics. 
Flight  handbooks  are  prepared  for  the  purchaser  by  the  manufacturer 
for  use  by  personnel  who  are  directly  concerned  with  operation  of  the 
aircraft.  Although  the  name  specifically  limits  these  handbooks  to  air- 
craft, similar  books  are  also  supplied  to  purchasers  of  such  equipment 
as  automobiles  and  farm  machinery. 


FROM  PRESSURE  MANIFOLD 
NO.  1 SYS1EM 


FROM  PRESSURE  MANIFOLD 
NO.  2 SYSTEM 


NO.  1 SYSTEM  PRESSURE 
NO.  1 SYSTEM  RETURN 
NO.  2 SYSTEM  PRESSURE 


NO.  2 SYSTEM  RETURN 
ALTERNATING  PRESSURE  OR  RETURN 
DRAIN 
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SCHEMATIC  DRAWINGS  are  diagrammatic  and  illustrate  the  function, 
path-of-flow,  or  essential  details  of  internal  and  external  component 
interconnections.  For  ease  of  illustration  within  specific  space  re- 
quirements, the  drawings  of  individual  pieces  of  equipment  are  often 
rearranged  on  the  page.  By  and  large,  these  drawings  are  prepared 
by  the  manufacturer  for  use  by  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  components  within  a given  system.  These  drawings  are 
utilized  in  the  entire  field  of  machinery  and  control  systems.  They  are 
also  used  by  research  workers  to  illustrate  for  the  layman  the  steps 
followed  in  a new  development. 
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WIRING  DIAGRAMS  have  a more  limited  application  than  do  some  other 
forms  of  technical  illustration;  they  are  confined  to  the  area  of  electrical 
connections  and  systems.  Such  diagrams  are  designed  to  show  every 
detail  of  a circuit,  including  identification  of  all  wires  and  their  termina- 
tions and  interconnections  with  associated  equipment.  These  diagrams 
are  taken  from  engineering  specifications  and  are  used  for  instructing 
repairmen  and  assemblers  in  trouble  shooting  and  removing  and  install- 
ing components. 
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***243-530110-7  (LH) 
243-530110-21  (RH) 


HOSE  ASSY  (RBF)- 


STA 
183.25 

viewA-A 

LOOKING  INBOARD  - LEFT  SIDE.  (RIGHT  SIDE  OPPOSITE) 

***lflS2l919DG5 


HEEL  LINE  OF 
LONGERON 


243-31274  FRAME 


SYM.  ABOUT 
CL  OF 
AIRPLANE 


CLAMP  (REF) 


VIEW  B-B 


-►4^17-1/2  (REF)-* 


VIEW 


LOOKING  FORWARD  STA.  183.25  LEFT-HAND 
SHOWN  (RIGHT-HAND  OPPOSITE) 


NOTE  Figures  19  through  28  show  sequencing  system 
installation  for  F-IOOF  alrpkuies.  See  figure  29  for 
schematic  of  seat  sequenc^  system. 


243-31257 
FRAME 


'2/fJa/tKiK^ 


VIEW 

LOOKING  FORWARD  STA.  162  LEFT-HAND 


Only  qualified  personnel  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  the 
cockpit  area  and  on  the  ejection  seat  system. 


Remove  for  access  the  AFT  instrument  panel  and 
243-  53169  cover  assembly. 


NOII  Panels  and  equipment  may  be  temporarily  removed 
if  necessary  for  access. 


Cut  One  3/4  (0. 750)  inch  diameter  hole  throufl^  243- 
31274  frame  web  (Right  and  Left  side). 

IhstaU  Two  248-530113  clips 
Four  MS20470AD4-6  rivets 


LOOKING  FORWARD  - STA.  172  LEFT-HAND 
SHOWN  (RIGHT-HAND  OPPOSITE) 


Drill  One  No.  10  (0. 193-inch  diameter)  hole  through 
243-31272  frame  web  (Right  and  Left  side)  and  One  No.  10 
hole  through  243-31257  frame  web-Left-side  only. 


***  NOTE  FOR  INSTALLATION  OF  243-530110-7  (LB),  243- 
530110-21  (RH)  HOSE  ASSEMBLIES  AND  MS21919DG5 


CLAMPS  AT  STA.  162,  172,  AND  183. 25  - SEE  FIGURE  25 


OPERATIONAL  HANDBOOKS,  which  include  service  bulletins,  installa- 
tion manuals,  and  operating  manuals,  are  used  primarily  for  field  modi- 
fications. These  handbooks  have  particular  application  for  military 
aircraft  where  equipment  is  often  returned  to  a base  for  modifications 
that  incorporate  new  developments.  Similar  handbooks  are  sometimes 
supplied  by  manufacturers  of  commercial  equipment  to  garagemen  and 
servicemen.  The  basic  purpose  of  operational  handbooks  is  to  inform 
consumers  of  correct  operation  and  maintenance  and  to  advise  them  of 
modifications  that  may  be  made. 
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ILLUSTRATED  PARTS  CATALOGS  are  used  by  technicians  to  identify 
specific  parts  of  a piece  of  equipment,  usually  for  replacement.  To  do 
this,  the  parts  of  the  total  assembly  shown  in  the  catalog  are  "e^loded" 
to  make  positive  identification  of  each  part  possible.  The  parts  are 
shown  in  the  definite  relationship  in  which  they  would  be  disassembled. 
As  with  many  of  the  other  applications  for  technical  illustration,  these 
drawings  are  not  confined  to  the  aircraft  industry  but  are  used  exten- 
sively by  manufacturers  of  pieces  of  any  equipment  that  contain  an  as- 


sembly of  parts. 


The  following  equipment  is  required  for  this  procedure: 

• Set  of  jocks 

• Jacking  and  mooring  kit  (Federal  Stock  No.  1980>440>9284) 

• Hydraulic  test  stand  capable  of  delivering  8 gpin  at  3000  psi 

• 28>volt  dc  external  electrical  power 

NOTE  The  following  procedure  is  typical  for  either  gear 
fairing  door. 


Install  aft  hinge  attach  bolt  as  follows: 

a.  Insert  spacer  in  aft  door  hinge. 

b.  insert  bolt  through  hinge  and  hinge  support  fitting  with 
boithead  facing  forward. 

c.  Install  2W18>10M  washer  and  nut  on  attach  bolt. 
Tighten  hinge  attach  bolt. 

KI  Do  oli  steps  in  “General  Procedure  Before  Landing 
Gear  System  Operation."  Increase  hydraulic  pressure  and 
retract  nose  gear.  Release  hydraulic  pressure. 


Position  nose  gear  fairing  door  in  wheel  well  area. 
Install  forward  hinge  attach  bolts  as  follows: 

a.  Insert  spacer  in  fo/ward  door  hinge. 

b.  Position  two  2W1  AL>21>20>91  washers  between  hinge 
and  hinge  support  fitting  (one  washer  on  each  side  of  for* 
ward  door  hinge). 

c.  Position  2W18*10M  washer  under  head  of  attach  bolt. 

d.  Insert  bolt  through  hinge  and  hinge  support  fitting  with 
boithead  facing  aft. 

e.  Tighten  hinge  attach  bolt. 


AFT  FAIRING 
DOOR  HINGE - 


Remove  door  uplock  roller.  Push  fairing  door  closed. 
Hold  door  closed  and  mark  edges  of  door  where  trim  is 
needed  to  maintain  1/32-  to  3-32-inch  clearance  around 
edge  of  door.  Open  door  and  trim  door  as  required. 
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REPAIR  HANDBOOKS  contain  fajniliar  step-by-step  iUustrations.  Both 
sequence  and  detailed  call-outs  are  important  in  these  handbooks.  In 
some  cases,  in  order  to  emphasize  a step  or  to  assure  identification  of 
a part,  a section  may  be  shown  in  magnification.  These  handbooks  are 
prepared  by  the  manufacturer  for  use  by  repairmen.  In  the  case  of  air- 
craft equipment,  the  repair  handbook  is  usually  concerned  with  struc- 
tural repairs.  Handbooks  for  less  complex  equipment  may  be  utilized 
by  individuals  who  have  purchased  equipment  for  personal  use  and  wish 


to  make  their  own  repdirs. 
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CHARTS  are  designed  primarily  to  sell  something — a piece  of  equipment, 
a part,  or  an  idea.  Therefore,  charts  must  reflect  the  capability  of  and 
instill  confidence  in  the  organization  they  represent.  Although  the  layout, 
lettering,  and  illustrations  must  show  good  artistic  sense,  these  ele- 
ments cannot  be  allowed  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  charts.  These  charts  may  be  used  to  convey  information  to  many 
groups,  including  service  industries,  manufacturers,  and  audiences 
ranging  from  the  professional  to  the  layman.  The  viewing  audiences 
may  vary  considerably  in  size;  therefore  the  charts  must  be  made  so 
that  they  can  be  easily  read  from  any  part  of  a large  room. 


TRAINING  AIDS  are  usually  presented  in  the  form  of  color  transparencies, 
although  they  may  be  charts,  animated  structures,  or  models.  Because 
many  training  programs  are  brief  and  concentrated,  the  illustrations 
used  must  communicate  quickly,  clearly,  and  memorably.  Therefore, 
training  aids  must  be  appealing  to  the  eye,  interesting,  and  legible.  Usu- 
ally  shown  as  part  of  a series,  no  one  illustration  is  required  to  present 
the  entire  story.  These  aids  are  often  prepared  by  an  outside  specialist 
under  contract  to  a manufacturer  who  uses  them  for  training  such  groups 
as  employees,  distributors,  dealers,  and  users. 
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PRODUCTION  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  drawings  that  may  contain  the  same 
illustration  techniques  as  the  other  forms  described  here.  However, 
their  purpose  is  to  assist  manufacturing  and  assembly  employees  in  put- 
ting a product  together.  Typical  uses  involve  presentation  of  detailed 
instructions  for  a tooling  operation  or  the  sequence  of  steps  to  follow  for 
a particular  assembly.  Many  times  production  illustrations  are  used  as 
substitutes  for  more  complicated  blueprints.  The  drawings  are  prepared 
from  engineering  data,  but  the  user  may  be  a skilled  or  unskilled  workman. 


COMMERCIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  not  listed  as  among  the  primairy 
responsibilities  of  the  technical  illustrator;  this  work  is  often  reserved 
for  the  advertising  illustrator.  However,  increased  importance  is  being 
placed  on  making  commercial  illustrations  technically  correct  rather 
than  artistically  appealing.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  air- 
craft and  missile  manufacturers  who  are  producing  products  to  be  sold 
to  the  more  technically  minded  military  services.  For  this  reason,  the 
technical  illustrator  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  prepare  drawings  to  be 
used  as  part  of  an  advertising  or  selling  presentation. 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  illustrations  are  used  to  supplement 
or  clarify  scientific  data.  In  research  publications,  the  illustrations 
may  show  the  construction  or  method  of  using  equipment,  or  they  may 
be  used  to  delineate  a concept.  In  the  development  of  a piece  of  equip- 
ment, the  illustration  may  be  used  to  communicate  a design  concept  that 
is  difficult  to  convey  by  other,  less  graphic  means. 


Supervisors  oftechnical  illustration  departments  of  industry  were  inter- 
viewed to  obtain  suggestions  for  training  technical  illustrators.  The 
pages  of  Part  Two  contain  quotations  representing  a consensus  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  those  supervisors  and  recommended  curriculums 
to  meet  the  suggestions.  Divisions  of  the  findings  of  this  portion  of  the 
survey  have  been  made  to  make  the  presentation  more  convenient  and 
obvious,  with  industry  suggestions  and  curriculum  recommendations  for 
each  division  appearing  on  facing  pages.  The  material  may  be  combined 
to  suit  special  requirements. 


INDUSTRY  SUGGESTIONS  AND 
CURRICULUM  RECOMMENDATIONS 


• MECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

• ELECTRONICS  SYMBOLOGY 

• PRACTICAL  APPLICATION 

• FREEHAND  DRAWING 


GRAPHIC  REPRODUCTION  • 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ^ 
TECHNICAL  SCIENCE 

general  education  • 


• MECHANICAL  DRAWING 


TECHNICAL  ILLUSTRATION 

TECHNIQUES 
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INDUSTRY  SUGGESTIONS 


MECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


"The  technical  illustrator  should  understand  that  the  technical  drawing 
is  mostly  a product  of  knowledge  rather  than  artistic  talent  or  inherent 
ability  to  create  pictures,"  is  a statement  exemplifying  the  opinion  of 
technical  illustration  department  supervisors  in  discussing  the  need  for 
training  in  mechanical  technology.  The  illustrator  must  be  able  to  find 
on  his  own  initiative  and  to  adapt  to  his  purposes  the  materials,  infor- 
mation, and  specifications  needed  to  prepare  the  required  drawings. 

Spokesmen  of  industry  have  placed  blueprint  reading  high  on  a list  of 
subjects  in  which  training  should  be  given.  Illustrating  such  a belief  is 
the  declaration  that  "the  most  important  thing  for  an  illustrator  to  know 
is  blueprint  reading. " In  many  cases,  an  illustrator  will  work  ahead  of 
production  and  will  have  to  rely  on  viewing  the  prints  rather  than  the 
actual  article  for  information. 

To  interpret  prints  adequately,  the  illustrator  must  also  understand  "re- 
lease paper,  design  paper,  factory  type  construction  paper,  blueprints 
and  attached  change  papers,  plus  the  reasons  that  change  papers  come 
in  so  many  varieties.  " 

Also,  the  illustrator  should  be  able  to  do  both  the  parts  listing  and  the 
illustrating.  "The  great  amount  of  research  time  spent  in  developing 
the  parts  list  would  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  developmental  drawing 
work  required  if  the  illustrator  performed  both  tasks. " 

Understanding  and  interpreting  the  specifications  to  which  a book  is  made 
were  also  cited  as  examples  of  the  background  an  illustrator  must  ac- 
quire. "Too  many  professional  illustrators  do  not  want  to  be  taught;  they 
believe  that  their  craft  has  been  mastered,  and  they  will  not  consider 
professional  growth  through  instruction.  Illustrators  should  be  able  to 
make  not  only  a cutaway  drawing,  for  example,  but  they  should  also  know 
the  specifications  against  which  the  book  is  going  to  be  measured  for 
success  or  failure. " 


CURRICULUM  RECOMMENDATIONS 


MECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


Mechanical  technology  as  recommended  here  would  be,  basically,  the 
familiarization  with  engineering  department  systems  and  procedures. 
Included  would  be  elements  of  the  following  subjects: 

1 . Engineering  department  organization  and  procedures  in 
research  and  development,  production,  quality  control, 
maintenance,  and  modification. 

2.  Uses  and  types  of  engineering  drawings,  including  pre- 
liminary and  proposal  drawings;  design  layouts;  working 
drawings  of  detail,  assembly,  and  installation;  and  engi- 
neering and  production  illustrations. 

3.  Drawing  conventions  and  symbols,  such  as  standards  of 
dimensioning,  numbers,  revisions,  record  strips,  and 
title  blocks;  symbols  pertaining  to  electric  diagraihming, 
heating,  ventilating,  ducting,  piping,  sectioning,  and  wel- 
ding. 

4 . Parts  lists  consisting  of  an  itemization  of  the  various  parts 
of  a structure  shown  on  a detail  or  assembly  drawing. 
These  lists  contain  an  exact  and  orderly  identification  of 
each  detsiil  on  a d:  awing. 

5.  Standard  and  commercial  parts  available  to  the  technical 
illustrator  from  company  standards  manuals,  published 
handbooks,  American  Standards,  government  specifica- 
tions, or  manufacturer's  catalogs. 

6.  Drawing  changes  or  alterations,  such  as  "engineering  or- 
ders"--sketches  showing  changes  that  are  reproduced  and 
attached  to  each  print  of  a drawing. 
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INDUSTRY  SUGGESTIONS 


ELECTRONICS  SYMBOLOGY 


Electronics  is  a field  that  has  become  increasingly  important  to  the 
technical  illustrator.  While  industry  leaders  are  not  asking  that  its  il- 
lustrators be  trained  electronics  technicians,  they  are  emphasizing  that 
this  is  an  area  for  continued  study. 

An  understanding  of  electronic  symbols  is  invaluable;  therefore,  in  the 
training  of  a technical  illustrator,  symbol  function  and  correlation  to 
blueprints  should  be  explained.  One  employer,  expressing  the  consen- 
sus, felt  it  essential  to  make  the  student  aware  of  this  symbol  system, 
showing  him  that  its  application  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  alpha- 
bet: namely,  to  communicate. 

Beyond  a knowledge  of  symbols  and  layouts  in  relation  to  electronics, 
employers  also  advocated  "a  broad  knowledge  of  circuitry  functions. " 
The  hiring  of  a technical  illustrator  is  not  dependent  upon  his  having 
such  a breadth  of  knowledge,  many  said,  "but  he  would  be  considered  a 
more  valuable  employee,  not  only  so  far  as  his  immediate  hiring  is  con- 
cerned, but  also  for  the  development  of  his  future. " 

One  interviewee  summarized  the  statements  of  the  majority  with  this 
thought:  "If  the  technical  illustrator  knew  through  his  instruction  only 
that  the  best  schematic  layout  is  that  which  turns  the  least  corners,  and 
if  he  were  able  to  apply  the  straight  line  concept,  he  would  be  an  in- 
valuable man  to  industry.  " In  relation  to  the  development  of  schematic 
electronic  diagrams,  the  technical  illustrator  "should above  all,  be  able 
to  convert  large  wiring  diagrams  to  schematics  that  will  fit  into  the  for- 
mat of  a handbook. " 


CURRICULUM  RECOMMENDATIONS 


ELECTRONICS  SYMBOLOGY 


Electronics  symbology  could  be  incorporated  into  several  areas  of  the 
curriculum --such  as  mechanical  drawing,  for  example- -but  because  of 
the  almost  universal  agreement  among  employers  for  inclusion  of  such 
instruction,  it  should  be  given  the  attention  of  a special  course  in  the 

program. 

In  order  to  teach  an  understanding  of  the  symbology,  the  course  would 
undoubtedly  need  to  include  instruction  in  some  of  the  basic  elements  in 
electricity,  such  as  direct  and  alternating  current,  magnetism,  voltap, 
resistance,  capacitance,  and  induction.  Such  a course  should  also  in 
elude  a class  in  electric -electronic  drafting  with  emphasis  on  circuit 
layouts  and  schematic  diagrams  rather  than  the  more  traditional  em- 
phasis on  mechanical  drawing. 

The  combination  of  instruction  in  the  familiarity  of  basic  electrical  and 
electronic  components  and  their  uses  with  experience  in  converting  such 
components  to  symbols  on  the  drafting  board  would  enable  students  to 
communicate  in  the  language  of  electronics  symbology  with  greater  skill 
and  accuracy. 
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INDUSTRY  SUGGESTIONS 


PRACTICAL  APPLICATION 


A universal  plea  of  industry  representatives  was  for  trained  illustrators 
who  have  "developed  a skill  as  well  as  acquired  knowledge." 

In  their  concept  of  the  composition  of  an  appropriate  curriculum,  em- 
ployers differed;  yet  their  intention  was  the  same.  They  felt  that  any 
occupation-centered  curriculum  should  include  those  areas  of  training 
that  would  help  the  technical  illustrator  obtain  employment  in  any  seg- 
ment of  the  industry.  At  the  same  time,  employers  stressed  that  though 
technique  is  important,  comprehension  is  more  important. 

Instruction  is  needed,  in  other  words,  to  help  the  student  relate  the  many 
techniques  he  has  learned  to  the  over -all  requirements  of  a variety  of 
jobs.  "He  should  have,"  it  was  stated,  "whatever  training  is  required 
to  give  him  a broad  enough  knowledge  so  that  he  can  develop  judgment 
relating  to  the  over -all  scope  of  his  work.  " 

The  results  will  justify  the  added  instruction,  the  spokesmen  felt,  be- 
cause, for  example,  "when  the  student  comes  to  understand  the  presen- 
tation data  required  for  a given  composition,  he  is  able  automatically  to 
give  the  correct  composition. " 


o 
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CURRICULUM  RECOMMENDATIONS 


PRACTICAL  APPLICATION 


The  problems  posed  by  industry  may  be  met  through  an  additional  course 
designed  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  knowledge  and 
skills  he  has  accumulated  in  other  courses  to  technical  illustration.  The 
recommended  course  would  call  for  the  student  to  make  drawings  from 
blueprints,  technical  orders,  freehand  sketches,  and  photographs.  He 
could  progress  from  simple  parts  to  assemblies  and  to  installations  using 
exploded  and  cutaway  views.  In  the  final  part  of  the  course,  he  Would 
be  required  to  complete  for  reproduction  entire  pages  for  particular  in- 
dustries, using  as  projects  such  things  as  parts  catalogs,  maintenance 
manuals,  or  service  bulletins. 

In  addition  to  such  a course,  another  recommended  method  to  provide 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  make  practical  applications  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skill  could  be  established  through  industry  cooperation. 
Extension  of  the  classroom  situation  to  the  occupational  experience  of 
life  would  enable  students  to  participate  in  part-time  employment  of  a 
very  practical  nature.  Coordination  of  the  school  and  representatives  of 
industry  in  making  an  agreement  for  student  employment  offers  a source 
for  such  an  on-the-job  training  program. 
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INDUSTRY  SUGGESTIONS 


FREEHAND  DRAWING 


The  department  supervisors  agreed  that  ability  to  draw  freehand  was  a 
basic  requirement  for  the  technical  illustrator.  He  should  be  taught  to 
see  and  analyze,  and  then  to  sketch  accurately  with  a knowledge  of  good 
composition. 


It  has  always  been  true  that  if  the  illustrator  acquires  the  basic  skill  of 
good  composition,  then  whatever  he  produces  will  be  pleasing  to  the  eye 
despite  any  lack  of  intent  to  make  a good  composition  as  such. 

Another  reason,  which  has  the  validity  of  consensus,  is  contained  in  the 
statement,  "There  are  more  field  assignments  than  plant  assignments 
for  technical  illustrators.  Only  in  the  field  can  illustrators  find  certain 
information  about  design,  construction,  and  installation  procedures  in- 
volving equipment  that  is  actually  in  the  prototype  stage.  Thus,  illustra- 
tors must  be  able  to  develop  illustrations  by  reference  to  the  material 
and  by  freehand  sketching  without  access  to  drawing  equipment." 
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CURRICULUM  RECOMMENDATIONS 


FREEHAND  DRAWING 


Full  proficiency  for  the  student  in  freehand  drawing  is  synonomous  with 
mastery  of  the  graphic  language.  A background  of  knowledge  and  skill 
in  sketching  provides  him  with  an  excellent  method  for  becoming  accom- 
plished in  instrument  drawing.  Further,  freehand  drawings  can  provide 
the  student,  as  well  as  the  illustrator,  with  a technique  for  visualizing 
and  presenting  three-dimensional  forms  in  given  positions. 

Freehand  drawing  courses  are  designed  to  develop  the  student's  ability 
to  construct  three-dimensional  forms  on  a two-dimensional  plane.  In 
these  classes,  forms  used  in  the  pictures  may  be  taken  from  a variety 
of  things,  from  simple  geometric  and  architectural  shapes  to  the  more 
complicated  human  figure  and  landscape  elements.  While  the  class  pre- 
sents procedures  and  techniques  of  freehand  drawing  "to  develop  the 
skill  of  having  your  hsind  do  what  your  mind  conceives,  "there  is  always 
an  emphasis  on  good  composition- -"the  relationship  of  the  forms  to  each 
other  within  the  prescribed  boundaries  of  the  format"  rather  than  on  the 
camera-like  reproduction  of  some  detailed  form. 
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INDUSTRY  SUGGESTIONS 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING 


Training  in  drawing  with  instruments,  or  drafting,  headed  the  list  of 
requirements  proposed  by  almost  every  employer  interviewed.  In  sum- 
marizingtheir  suggestions,  "Unless  the  illustrator  understands  drafting, 
he  will  not  understand  how  a blueprint  is  put  together. " 

As  expressed  by  an  employer,  "The  product  of  the  technical  illustrator 
is  created  to  illustrate  a requirement --it  is  not  intended  to  sell  the  prod- 
uct. Clarity  is  far  more  important  than  frills." 

Among  the  various  facets  of  drafting  mentioned  were  the  following:  a 
knowledge  of  the  drawing  instruments  and  their  correct  use;  skill  in  let- 
tering (including  the  use  of  mechanical  aids,  freehand  techniques,  and 
prefabricated  letters);  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  geometry  and 
the  ability  to  construct  any  basic  shape;  ability  to  use  the  established 
methods  of  describing  the  shape  of  an  object  (the  orthographic  and  pic- 
torial); ability  to  show  graphically  such  technical  structures  as  threads 
and  fasteners,  gears  and  cams,  standard  parts,  and  symbols  and  ab- 
breviations; an  acquaintance  with  ways  to  construct  the  various  graphs, 
maps,  and  topographic  drawings;  and  familiarity  with  government  speci- 
fications covering  such  areas  as  general  drawing  practices,  dimensions 
and  tolerances,  screw  thread  conventions,  and  welding  symbols. 


CURRICULUM  RECOMMENDATIONS 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

The  curriculum  proposed  for  training  the  technical  illustrator  in  me- 
chanical drawing  should  include  traditional  instruction  in  instrument 
drawing.  Specific  areas  needed  to  be  covered  in  these  courses  are: 

Drawing  instruments  and  their  uses 
Construction  of  geometric  forms 
Lettering 

Orthographic  projections 
Auxiliary  views 
Sectional  views 
Dimensioning 

Threads,  fasteners,  springs,  keys,  and  rivets 
Working  drawings 
Intersections  and  developments 

Pictorial  drawing,  including  axonometric  and  perspective 

Drawing  of  gears  and  cams 

Drawing  of  welded  parts 

Drawing  of  electrical  systems 

Graphs 

Knowledge  of  government  specifications  covering  drafting 


INDUSTRY  SUGGESTIONS 


GRAPHIC  REPRODUCTION 


Employers  interviewed  were  unanimous  in  their  assessment  of  the  im- 
portance to  the  illustrator  of  a knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  a 
text  and  its  illustrations  are  reproduced.  It  was  suggested,  too,  that 
some  instruction  in  photography  (with  its  applications  and  limitations) 
should  be  included  in  the  curriculum. 


For  reproducing  publications  one  employer  said,  "Many  methods  work, 
but  the  illustrator  must  be  trained  to  choose  the  least  expensive  and 
best  method  for  the  particular  job."  To  do  this,  he  should  understand 
each  of  the  reproduction  processes,  its  possibilities,  and  its  limitations. 

The  illustrator  has  many  uses  for  photography.  In  conjunction  with 
freehand  sketching,  a self-developing  and  self-printing  camera  can  be 
used  in  the  field  to  capture  views  of  a prototype  model  that  he  will  later 
want  to  use  to  develop  detailed  reference  material.  For  more  perma- 
nent work,  he  can  often  use  photographs  as  part  of  the  illustrative  mate- 
rial in  his  publications. 


CURRICULUM  RECOMMENDATIONS 


GRAPHIC  REPRODUCTION 


After  a drawing  has  been  completed,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  make 
one  or  more  copies  for  future  reference  and  distribution  to  many  dif- 
ferent individuals  and  firms.  A survey  course  to  acquaint  the  student 
illustrator  with  the  methods  of  reproduction  should  be  included  in  the 
curriculum.  This  will  familiarize  him  with  the  variety  of  and  the  ap- 
plications for  exact,  rapid,  and  economical  means  of  reproducing. 

A course  is  recommended  that  would  include  diazzo-moist  print,  diaz- 
zo-dry,  Thermo-Fax,  Xerography,  mimeographing,  letterpress,  and 
offset  processes,  giving  examples  and  showing  the  advantages  and  limi- 
tations of  each  process.  Ideally,  the  course  would  provide  actual  ex- 
perience in  each  process  area. 

Instruction  in  photography,  perhaps,  should  be  more  detailed,  and  could 
be  conducted  in  the  form  of  a workshop.  Areas  covered  should  include 
elementary  camera  operation,  darkroom  processing,  microfilms,  line 
etching,  photostating,  and  the  other  various  methods  by  which  a photo- 
graph may  reach  its  final  state. 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  TECHNICAL  SCIENCE 


Industry  representatives  noted  that  the  technical  illustrator  should  have 
command  of  arithmetic  processes  including  ratio  and  proportion.  He 
should  be  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  ratio  and  proportion  to  the  scales 
used  in  illustration  layout,  and  his  knowledge  of  algebra  should  include 
the  solutions  of  simultaneous  equations.  In  each  case«  his  skill  should 
be  sufficient  to  permit  him  to  spot  errors  and  make  the  necessary  cor- 
rections. 

One  interviewee  pointed  out --and  here  again  it  is  a statement  reflecting 
the  sum --that  in  the  space  age  an  understanding  of  algebra  and  trigo- 
nometry is  needed  in  order  for  the  illustrator  to  depict  accurately  tra- 
jectories and  fusing  circuitries.  The  employers  agreed  that  although 
formulas  of  mathematics  are  created  by  the  engineer  to  be  copied  by  the 
illustrator,  the  illustrator  must  be  well  enough  acquainted  with  formulas 
to  interpret  the  engineer's  notes  and  elaborate  uponthe  mathematical  ex- 
pression if  necessary. 

Technical  science  has  become  increasingly  important  to  the  technical  il- 
lustrator. As  many  employers  pointed  out,  "Most  of  our  people,  including 
illustrators,  make  contributions  in  solving  the  diversified  and  complex 
problems  of  the  space  age.  " 
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CURRICULUM  RfCOMMENDATIONS 


MATHEMATICS  AND  TECHNICAL  SCIENCE 


Since  all  companies  working  to  solve  problems  of  the  space  age  need 
illustrators  with  a background  in  mathematics,  students  with  a capability 
in  this  area  should  be  encouraged  to  take  as  many  courses  in  mathematics 
as  is  practical  for  them.  The  minimum  mathematics  requirement  for  all 
technical  illustrators  generally  should  be: 

1.  Elements  of  arithmetic,  with  emphasis  on  proportion, 
ratio,  and  conversion. 

2.  Elements  of  algebra,  including  such  components  as  the 
solution  of  simultaneous  equations  and  common  logarithms  as  applied  to 
problems  of  multiplication,  division,  and  roots  of  numbers. 

3.  Elements  of  descriptive  geometry. 

4.  Elements  of  trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of  those 
problems  involving  right  triangles. 

In  the  area  of  technical  science,  studen+s  of  technical  illustration  should 
receive  basic  instruction  in  the  properties  of  matter- -including  weight, 
mass,  inertia,  momentum,  and  vibration- -and  basic  mechanics --includ- 
ing linkages  and  levers,  pulleys,  chains  and  sprockets;  gears  and  cams, 
bearing;s,  pumps,  and  hydraulic  systems. 
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INDtlSTRf  SUGGESTIONS 


GENERAL  EDUCATION 


Many  of  the  curriculums  presently  established  for  technical  illustration 
concentrate  on  functional  training  (drawing  and  blueprint  reading,  for  ex- 
ample) but  make  little  provision  for  helping  the  person  entering  the  field 
gain  an  understanding  ofhimself  and  his  role  in  society.  Expressing  what 
is  no  doubt  true  in  a technological  era,  an  industrial  spokesman  said, 
’’Knowledge  as  a basis  for  performance  is  more  necessary  than  ever  be- 
fore." Another  observed  that  "many  illustrators  today,  with  their  limited 
academic  education,  have  a tendency  to  do  only  what  they  are  told. " 

If  the  technical  illustrator  is  to  become  fully  professional,  he  must  de- 
velop maturity  and  understanding  as  well  as  technical  skills.  He  will 
then  extend  his  creative  imagination  to  meet  the  new  demands  and  will 
improve  his  product.  Industrial  management  cannot  entirely  relieve  the 
illustrator  of  this  obligation.  To  attain  this  maturity  and  understanding, 
employers  suggested  that  courses  in  psychology,  history,  political  sci- 
ence, and  literature  should  be  included  quite  properly  in  the  curriculum. 

Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  effective  use  of  English.  It  was  described 
as  a significant  skill  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  achieve  success.  The 
illustrator  often  works  directly  with  the  customer,  which  makes  good 
communication  of  prime  importance.  Moreover,  the  illustrator  is  often 
given  only  a portion  of  the  total  copy  required,  and  is  asked  to  finish  it 
accurately.  For  this  a good  foundation  in  English  expression  is  important. 
In  addition,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  illustrator  learn  to  express 
himself  orally  in  public.  Without  this  ability  to  assert  his  ideas,  he  "will 
not  be  able  to  advance  or  to  promote  himself  to  his  fullest  advantage. " 
The  training  given  in  a public  speaking  club  rather  than  an  organized  class 
in  public  speaking  was  generally  suggested  for  this  purpose. 


CURRICULUM  RECOMMENDATIONS 


GENERAL  EDUCATION 


Employers  have  expressed  the  need  for  education  in  the  sphere  of  the 
humanities  in  order  to  extend  the  circumferences  of  an  illustrator's 
knowledge.  As  part  of  such  a training  program  for  technical  illustra- 
tion, instruction  in  the  humanities  cannot  attempt  to  be  an  exhaustive 
coverage  of  the  fields  involved,  but  can  merely  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  and  a stimulation  toward  further  study  of  such  subjects  as  literature 
and  history. 


The  recommended  program  is  a survey  type  that  includes  elements  of 
psychology,  history,  political  science,  philosophy,  and  literature  as 
these  subjects  relate  to  the  development  of  civilization  and  the  indivi- 
dual's place  in  it. 

In  a unique  position  somewhat  apart  from  this  program  would  be  a course 
in  English  expression.  This  would  contain  the  usual  elements  of  such 
courses  and,  in  addition,  would  utilize  a glossary  of  technical  words  and 
phrases  that  the  illustrator  may  expect  to  encounter  in  this  occupation. 
In  order  to  help  develop  an  understanding  of  and  facility  for  usage  of 
technical  language,  the  words  and  phrases  would  be  employed  in  appro- 
priate examples. 
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INDUSTRY  SUGGESTIONS 


TECHNICAL  ILLUSTRATION  TECHNIQUES 


The  competent  technical  illustrator  today  is  able  to  interpret  information 
contained  in  engineering  drawings  and  convert  it  into  a technical  illustra- 
tion. In  addition  to  being  able  to  read  blueprints  or  work  directly  from 
physical  parts  or  photographs,  the  present-day  illustrator  must  be  able 
to  handle  any  phase  of  such  operations  as  layout,  inking,  paste -up,  and 
lettering.  Ideally,  he  should  have  the  ability  to  apply  all  of  the  skills  of 
technical  illustration  to  the  job  at  hand.  There  is  definite  advantage  in 
having  one  illustrator  do  the  whole  job,  rather  than  having  a team  of 
specialists,  each  of  whom  can  do  only  a small  portion  of  the  total  job. 

The  thought  was  offered  that  "the  specialist  is  really  only  required  in 
times  of  special  need  or  rush."  Since  in  a normal  work  load,  the  em- 
phasis has  a tendency  to  shift  rapidly,  the  versatile  illustrator  is  far 
superior  to  the  specialist.  When  the  illustrator  can  work  on  many  phases 
in  completing  the  work,  he  is  able  to  see  himself  in  relation  to  the  total 
job  more  clearly  and  has  less  tendency  to  become  bored.  "Efficiency 
and  pride  rise  with  the  degree  of  involvement  in  the  total  product, " said 
the  jreat  majority  of  those  interviewed. 
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CURRICULp  RECOMMENDATIONS 


TECHNICAL  ILLUSTRATION  TECHNIQUES 

Firms  competing  in  the  defense  program  require  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  technical  illustrators  in  order  to  operate  successfully.  Project  dead- 
lines of  presentation  and  production  often  dictate  "crash"  programs  in- 
volving a variety  of  illustrator  skills  and  techniques.  Illustrators  are 
required  to  meet  deadlines  in  developing  charts  for  promotional  pro- 
grams. Fixed  deadlines  for  periodic  revisions  of  project  details  com- 
pile ate  normal  procedures  and  frequently  require  all  illustrators  to  work 
on  one  project  at  a given  time. 

Student  illustrators  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  skills  in  the  various 
media  of  technical  illustration.  Each  student  may  wish  to  specialize  in 
one  or  more  of  these,  but  he  should  be  acquainted  with  as  many  of  the 
others  as  possible.  The  greater  number  of  skills  the  illustrator  can 
m.aster,  the  more  credit  he  is  to  himself  and  his  employer. 

Technical  illustration  technique  classes  should  be  organized  on  a work- 
shop basis.  The  student  should  be  encouraged  to  try  his  hand  at  all  the 
techniques  used  in  industry.  These  would  include  at  least  pencil,  ink, 
and  wash  drawing;  airbrush,  freehand  lettering,  and  application  of  printed 
letters  and  symbols.  Each  technique  should  be  treated  as  a separate 
skill,  and  the  student  would  not  be  required  to  take  them  in  sequence. 
Also  there  should  be  no  definite  length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  any  parti- 
cular technique;  this  would  vary  depending  on  the  student's  interest  and 
ability.  These  technique  workshops  can  easily  be  used  as  "common  core" 
classes  in  conjunction  with  commercial  art  departments  of  a school. 
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TEAM  TEACHING 


Throughout  the  interviews  on  which  this  report  is  based, 
spokesmen  of  industry  indicated  that  they  felt  the  develop- 
ment of  junior  college  training  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  industry  is  avoidcJice  of  duplicate  training.  They  praised 
the  quality  of  instruction  that  is  being  given;  the  suggestions 
contained  in  this  report  merely  reflect  their  desire  to  help 
the  colleges  more  fully  meet  the  needs  of  industry. 

The  role  of  the  junior  college  is  to  provide  the  basic  train- 
ing for  entry-level  placement  of  the  student  completing  the 
program.  Industry  will  carry  on  the  development  of  the  tech- 
nical illustrator  from  the  foundation  provided  by  the  school. 


Success  of  a basic  program  such  as  the  one  described  in  the 
preceding  pages  is  obviously  directly  related  to  the  quality 
of  classroom  teachers  and  the  excellence  of  classroom  fa- 
cilities. It  is  doubtful  that  a program  such  as  this  can  be 
successfully  carried  out  by  a single  teacher  or  by  a group  of 
teachers  with  inadequate  classroom  facilities  and  equipment. 


The  answer  seems  to  be  in  a "team  teaching"  approach  in 
some  areas  and  individual  instruction  in  others.  The  key 
figure  in  the  entire  program  is  the  teacher  who  would  be  la- 
beled the  "technical  illustration"  teacher.  One  of  his  main 
functions  would  be  io  see  that  all  of  the  special  skills  and 
knowledge  each  student  acquires  are  brought  to  focus  in  the 
finished  products  called  technical  illustrations.  It  is  nec- 
essary for  this  teacher  to  have  a working  knowledge  of  all 
the  latest  developments  and  techniques  used  in  industry.  He 
would  also  have  to  be  aware  of  the  many  limitations  of  budget 
and  time  within  which  a technical  illustrator  actually  works, 
and  he  would  have  the  ability  to  instill  the  proper  attitudes 
in  the  student  toward  his  co-workers  and  his  work.  Finally, 
he  would  need  the  ability  to  exact  from  the  student  a high 
quality  of  performance  and  to  evaluate  that  performance.  In 
short,  in  addition  to  being  a highly  skilled  mechanic,  the 
technical  illustration  teacher  must  have  the  personal  char- 
acteristics and  teaching  abilities  that  are  required  of  any 
good  teacher. 
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TEAM  TEACHING 


Two  of  the  areas  of  instruction  seem  to  lend  themselves  particularly  well 
to  the  team  teaching  approach- -humanities  and  mechanical  technology. 
Possibly,  these  are  courses  that  could  be  incorporated  in  other  curricu- 
lums,  thus  supporting  the  use  of  specialists  on  the  team. 

In  addition  to  the  more  obvious  characteristics  of  the  curriculums  out- 
lined here,  a close  correlation  between  industry  and  education  should 
also  be  maintained,  so  that  new  information  may  be  shared  by  school  and 
industry  groups.  Symposiums,  teacher  training  programs,  and  other 
means  of  communication  would  make  possible  the  dispersion  of  informa- 
tion throughout  schools  and  industries  in  the  state. 


CLASSROOMS 
AND  FACILITIES 
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Good  classroom  planning  is  based  on  an  evaluation  and  study 
of  aims  and  objectives,  curriculum,  and  teaching  and  learn- 
ing activities.  An  appraisal  of  the  present  program  should 
be  combined  with  the  best  in  current  practices  to  provide 
classroom  facilities  and  equipment  that  provide  for  present 
and  future  needs. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  technical  illustration  program  de- 
pends to  a large  extent  on  suitable  classrooms  and  proper 
equipment.  It  is  assumed  that  most  of  the  schools  that  plan 
new  programs  of  this  type  will  not  be  able  to  begin  with  ideal 
facilities.  Each  school  will  want  to  adjust  the  recommenda- 
tions given  here  to  best  meet  its  own  needs,  and  will  have  to 
organize  its  program  to  fit  a particular  budget.  Neverthe- 
less, certain  basic  needs  should  be  considered  at  the  outset 
to  prevent  prograun  failure  or  costly  alterations. 

Much  of  the  technical  illustration  program  can  be  taught  ef- 
fectively in  conventional  classrooms.  These  facilities,  how- 
ever, should  be  based  on  modern  day  activities  rather  than 
some  archaic  concept  of  teaching  or  learning.  Flexibility  of 
room  furnishings,  including  student  desks,  storage  cabinets, 
book  and  magazine  racks,  audio-visual  equipment,  and  other 
physical  facilities  should  be  provided.  Expansibility  of  fa- 
cilities to  permit  expansion  or  contraction  in  room  size  could 
be  planned  to  enable  flexibility  of  classroom  use. 

Many  rooms  and  facilities  could  be  combined  in  "common 
knowledge"  areas  existing  in  the  curriculum.  These  class- 
rooms may  include  such  subjects  as: 

Drafting  Technical  Illustration  Techniques 

Photography  Freehand  Drawing 

Technical  Science 

Mechanical  drawing  rooms  maybe  almost  any  size  or  shape. 
The  number  of  students  that  may  be  taught  in  one  classroom 
depends  more  or  less  on  organization  of  teaching  rather  than 
any  arbitrary  limit.  It  is  as  easy  to  teach  a large  class  as 
a small  class  if  each  is  organized  properly.  Drawing  tables 
should  be  adjustable  for  both  height  and  tilt  of  the  drawing 
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surface.  The  height  of  the  student  usually  varies  from  5 ft.  to  several 
inches  over  6 ft.  so  that  table  height  and  stool  height  must  be  adjustable. 
Storage  for  the  student's  equipment  as  well  as  for  the  paper  sheets  on 
which  he  is  working  should  be  provided.  This  may  be  accomplished  either 
in  the  drawing  table  or  separate  drawers  built  around  the  walls  of  the 
room.  Storage  should  also  be  provided  for  such  reference  material  as 
blueprints  and  machine  parts..  Wash  basins  with  hot  and  cold  running 
water  should  be  provided  for  student  use — both  for  cleaning  tables  and 
equipment  as  well  as  the  students'  hands.  For  maximum  effectiveness, 
they  should  be  located  as  close  to  the  drawing  room  as  practical.  Black- 
board space  that  can  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  room  should  be  provided. 

Freehand  drawing  rooms  should  provide  for  classes  of  approximately  25 
students.  Easels,  stools,  and  drawing  boards,  in  addition  to  light,  easily 
moved  drawing  tables  for  each  student  should  be  provided.  Facilities  in 
the  freehand  drawing  room  must  be  adaptable  to  a number  of  different 
situations --from  life  drawing,  in  which  all  the  students  must  be  able  to 
see  one  model,  to  drawing  still  life  arrangements — a situation  in  which 
the  students  may  group  themselves  around  one  of  several  arrangement 
areas.  Small  tables  on  which  to  set  up  still  life  arrangements  should  be 
provided.  A sink  to  wash  hands  and  equipment  is  essential.  A small, 
movable  combination  blackboard  and  screen  and  a movable  model  stand 
are  desirable.  Display  areas  for  student  work  and  storage  space  for  stu- 
dent equipment  should  be  provided. 

Emphasis  on  the  design  of  technical  science  facilities  should  be  for  maxi- 
mum use  and  flexibility.  In  a laboratory  situation  in  which  25  students 
are  building  electromagnets  or  25  students  are  looking  through  micro- 
scopes at  the  same  kind  of  slide,  there  is  no  consideration  for  individual 
differences.  Each  student  is  doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

Technical  science  facilities  should  be  built  or  modified  to  eliminate  much 
of  the  regimentation  that  often  occurs.  Technical  science  rooms  should 
be  flexible,  attractive,  and  pleasant  places  to  work.  They  should  not  du- 
plicate the  appearance  of  clinical  or  college  laboratories.  The  rooms 
need  to  be  arranged  to  permit  free  movement  of  both  teacher  and  stu- 
dents. They  should  be  equipped  with  ample  amounts  of  chalkboard  and 
tackboard,  and  steel  panels  for  use  with  magnetized  devices  should  be 
available.  It  would  be  possible  to  expose  visually  afew  examples  of  sci- 
entific principles  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  room.  Exposed 
levers,  beams,  and  balancing  devices  could,  if  planned  for  in  the  design 
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of  the  rooms,  be  used  in  the  instruction  program.  Throu^ 
the  use  of  clear  plastic  shields,  many  mechanical  devices 
such  as  switches  and  thermostats  could  be  made  observable. 
In  view  of  the  vast  amount  of  material  it  is  necessary  to  cover 
in  a technical  science  class,  the  teacher  should  have  ade- 
quate laboratory  facilities  located  in  front  of  the  class.  The 
stress  should  be  on  instructor  demonstrations  rather  than 
student  experimentation.  Particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  design,  materials,  and  ventilation.  Equipment  such 
as  sinks,  electrical  and  gas  outlets,  tables,  transformers, 
hoods,  and  other  necessary  articles  should  be  a matter  of 
teacher,  administrator,  and  consultant  planning. 


Technical  illustration  techniques,  because  of  their  very  na- 
ture, require  special  work  areas.  Facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided to  allow  for  inking,  wash  drawings,  color  and  black 
and  white  renderings,  and  airbrush  work.  Compressed  air 
for  use  with  the  airbrush  should  be  supplied  by  either  com- 
pressed air  tanks  or  a central  compressed  air  system.  A 
light  table  and  a mechanical  means  of  enlarging  and  reducing 
drawings  should  be  provided.  A sink  with  running  water  is 
essential.  These  classes  may  easily  be  taught  as  "common 
core"  classes  with  the  commercial  art  program. 


Photography  for  technical  illustrators  should  be  confined  to 
a workshop  type  of  class.  The  student  should  become  fa- 
miliar with  various  types  of  cameras,  including  especially 
the  type  that  develops  the  pictures  within  a few  seconds  after 
taking  them.  The  classroom  should  also  contain  enlargers 
and  darkroom  facilities  so  that  the  student  may  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  various  methods  of  photographic  reproduc- 
tion that  are  normally  used  in  industry.  This  class  should 
usually  be  part  of  the  regular  photography  department. 

A classroom  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  methods  inform- 
ing and  fabricating  metals  should  be  included  in  the  program 
for  student  illustrators.  This  class  would  emphasize  the 
limitations  and  methods  of  working  metals  rather  than  pro- 
duction processes. 
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Modern  conventional  classrooms  used  for  instruction  in  the  area  of  the 
humanities  are  normally  available  in  every  school.  There  are,  however, 
some  considerations  that  should  be  made  in  determining  the  adequacy  of 
these  rooms  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities.  In  speech  classrooms, 
for  example,  arm  chairs  or  tables  and  chairs  should  be  portable.  There 
should  be  a raised  platform  in  front  of  the  room,  replacing  the  traditional 
teacher's  desk.  The  rooms  should  have  acoustical  treatment,  micro- 
phone and  loudspeaker  connections,  and  recording  equipment.  In  another 
example,  a mathematics  classroom  should  have  as  its  basic  furnishing 
an  adequate  chalkboard  area^  flexible  furniture  arrangement;  a demon- 
stration table  in  front  of  the  class;  and  special  materials,  such  as  models, 
slide  rules,  chalkboard  drawing  instruments,  an  overhead  projector,  and, 
perhaps,  computing  devices. 

Library  facilities 

A reference  library  should  be  located  so  that  it  is  easily  accessible  from 
the  various  drawing  rooms.  This  area  should  contain  books,  shelves, 
tables,  and  chairs.  The  library  should  contain  reference  books  on  draw- 
ing, standards,  and  specifications.  These  will  be  in  the  form  of  industry 
drawing  room  manuals,  data  sheets,  catalogs,  government  standards, 
and  textbooks. 

The  field  of  technical  illustration  is  a dynamic  one,  constantly  reflecting 
the  refinement  and  growth  of  all  branches  of  industry.  To  keep  abreast 
of  the  latest  developments  in  the  field,  it  is  highly  recommended  that  the 
technical  department  at  each  school  build  its  own  library.  Since  the  field 
is  comparatively  new,  it  may  be  found  that  the  bulk  of  information  con- 
tained in  such  a library  will  have  to  come  from  related  fields,  such  as 
mechanical  drafting,  engineering,  graphic  arts,  and  the  building  trades. 
Many  books  in  drafting,  engineering,  or  art  will  serve  as  a nucleus  for 
a technical  illustration  library. 

Ideally,  the  best  practice  would  be  to  subscribe  to  five  or  six  trade  maga- 
zines offering  a broad  coverage  in  a multitude  of  fields.  For  example, 
subscribing  to  magazines  and  annuals  in  plant  engineering,  modern  ma- 
chinery, the  building  trades,  advertising  art,  electronics,  aeronautics, 
and  graphic  arts  would  give  a wealth  of  information  with  accompanying 
technical  illustrations  on  the  latest  products  and  processes  covering  a 
score  of  subjects.  The  advertisements  in  these  publications  are  often 
valuable.  Since  most  magazines  of  this  nature  publish  indexes  periodi- 
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cally,  each  school  would  have  a truly  functional  and  usable 
reference  library.  Also,  a file  could  be  organized  similar 
to  the  ones  many  commercial  illustrators  maintain.  Selected 
illustrations  could  be  clipped  from  these  magazines  and  filed 
alphabetically  according  to  subject  matter.  Typical  headings 
for  file  folders  might  be:  Airplanes,  Buildings,  Engines, 
Human  Figures,  Machines,  and  Wearing  Apparel.  Samples 
of  good  use  of  composition,  including  the  use  of  color,  as 
well  as  examples  of  good  techniques  in  such  areas  as  wash 
line  and  air  brushing  could  be  included  in  the  file,  providing 
ready  references  for  the  student  illustrator.  The  possibili- 
ties are  limitless.  If  this  file  is  used  as  a handy  reference 
source  and  not  as  a substitute,  or  crutch,  for  developing 
ideas,  it  could  be  a very  valuable  tool  in  broadening  student 
abilities  as  technical  illustrators.  Since  most  of  these  draw- 
ings are  copyrighted,  of  course,  they  cannot  be  copied  or 
traced  for  reproduction. 

Technical  illustrators  must  have  access  to  military  specifi- 
cations in  order  to  prepare  usable  drawings  for  projects  of 
the  armed  forces.  Illustrations  made  for  the  military  are 
regulated  by  exact  specifications,  suid  these  regulations  vary, 
depending  upon  which  branch  of  the  service  is  involved  in  a 
project.  In  addition,  definite  specifications  or  standards  are 
required  for  many  nonmilitary  illustrations,  such  as  those 
established  by  the  -Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
and  necessitate  reference  to  many  volumes  of  specifications 
and  standards. 


Following  are  sample  volumes  that  should  be  included  in  a 
library  established  for  a technical  illustration  program: 


MIL-STD-1 

MIL-STD-2 

MIL -STD-7 

MIL-STD-8 
MIL-STD-9 
MIL-STD-10 
MIL -STD -19 


General  Drawing  Practices 
Engineering  Drawings,  Sizes,  Standards, 
and  Formats 

Types  and  Definitions  of  Engineering 
Drawings 

Dimensions  & Toler ancing 
Screw  Thread  Conventions 
Surface  Roughness 
Welding  Symbols 
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MIL- STD- 20  Welding  Terms  and  Definitions 
MIL- STD- 24  Revision  of  Drawings 
MIL-STD-28  Drawing  Titles 
MlL-M-5474  Technical  Publications 
MC MSP- Exhibit  lA  Preparation  of  Technical  Manuals 
AN  parts  volumes  - specifications,  size,  and  shape 
of  parts  that  satisfy  military  requirements 
Machinery's  Handbook,  Industrial  Press  - 16th  ed. 

Drafting  room  manuals  are  prepared  by  many  companies.  In  addition, 
societies,  associations,  and  other  organizations  prepare  manuals  of 
specifications  and  standards  such  as  the  following: 


The  U.  S.  Printing  Office  can  supply  technical  data  and  military  stand- 
ards, and  a bulletin  of  their  coverage  for  each  field  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  them.  The  American  Standards  Association  also  has  detailed 
specifications  covering  most  fields  of  commercial  application.  Both 
sources  are  indexed  and  can  be  obtained  individually  or  in  complete  sets 
for  each  field.  It  is  recommended  that  each  school  make  an  examination 
of  those  specifications  publications  that  are  representative  of  particular 
fields  of  interest  to  determine  which  volumes  are  suitable.  A half  dozen 
from  both  sources  would  be  enough  at  first  to  include  in  the.  library. 

Special  Equipment  and  Materials 

The  work  of  a technical  illustrator  can  be  simplified  and  accelerated  by 
the  use  of  special  equipment  and  materials. 

Templates.  Among  the  more  important  templates  are  those  used  for 
drawing  circles,  ellipses,  and  hexagons.  Other  templates  are  available 
for  illustrating  such  items  as  geometric  shapes,  springs  and  fasteners, 
symbols,  and  equipment. 

Proportional  Dividers.  Another  timesaving  device  used  to  enlarge 
or  reduce  drawings  is  proportional  dividers.  Technical  illustrators  are 
able  to  convert  distances  at  given  ratios  and  divide  lines  into  a given 
number  of  parts  with  this  device. 


MS 

NAS 

ASA 


Military  Standards 
National  Aircraft  Standards 
American  Standards  Association 


Protractors.  Special  protractors  to  measure  angles  on 
isometric  and  dimetric  drawings  are  useful,  items  for  the 
technical  illustrator. 

Commercial  Paste-up  Material.  There  are  many  printed 
aids  available  in  technical  illustration  for  shading,  lettering, 
using  symbols,  and  indicating  parts.  These  aids  are  printed 
on  clear  sheets  and  are  cut  and  fixed  to  drawings.  This  ma- 
terial is  available  in  a variety  of  patterns,  and  special  needs 
can  be  ordered  custom-made. 

Drafting  Machines.  These  instruments  combine  the  func- 
tions of  the  T square,  triangles,  scale,  and  protractor  in  one 
machine.  They  save  considerable  time  and  are  used  exten- 
sively in  commerical  drafting  rooms. 

Inking  Devices.  Several  inking  pens  are  available  to  do 
line  work.  Some  of  these,  such  as  theWirco  Pen,  the  Leroy 
lettering  pen,  and  the  Rapidograph  pen,  have  various- size 
points  that  are  easily  changed.  The  conventional  ruling  pen 
is  generally  used  for  straight  line  work  and  speedball  pen 
points  can  be  used  for  freehand  lettering  in  ink. 

Other  Equipment.  Technical  illustrators  frequently  use 
other  special  equipment: 

Lettering  guides  are  used  in  conjunction  with  several  of 
the  inking  pens  previously  mentioned; 

Erasing  machines  do  quick  and  neat  jobs  of  correcting 
errors; 

A process  has  recently  been  developed  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  inking  the  final  drawing.  It  consists  of  drawing  on 
a plastic  sheet  with  a "plastic"  pencil,  so  called  because  of 
the  material  on  which  it  is  used.  From  available  reports, 
it  is  doubtful  that  this  process  saves  time  over  inking  at  all 
times.  When  many  subcontractors  are  involved  in  preparing 
a publication,  for  example,  controlling  uniformity  of  line 
thickness  and  blackness  is  difficult  with  this  process. 

Useful  devices  and  materials  also  include  adjustable  tri- 
angles, the  Proco  rule,  drymount  sheets,  pencQ  pointers, 
drafting  film,  and  machines  to  enlarge  and  reduce  drawings. 
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CLASSkOOMS  AND  FACILITIES 


Non~grapt\ical  Aids.  Closely  parallel  to  the  work  performed  on  a 
drawing  board  are  the  non-graphic al  materials  and  tools  used  to  visu- 
alize, develop,  and  prepare  certain  shape  descriptions.  Aspects  of 
non-graphical  representation  include  the  use  of  models  showing  motion 
and  general  three-dimensional  models.  Such  simple  items  as  scissors, 
glue,  razor  blades,  stencil  cutting  knife,  paper  cutter,  thumb  tacks, 
rubber  bands,  an  awl,  and  heavy  paper  cardboard  can  be  used  to  con- 
struct cutouts  of  motion  in  one  plane.  Constructing  clay  models  provides 
an  inexpensive  method  for  technical  illustrators  to  visualize  problems 
with  unusual  or  complex  planes.  Cardboard  models  are  especially  help- 
ful in  solving  problems  of  flat  pattern  development.  Other  model  ma- 
terials may  include  wood  and  metal. 

Display  Areas 

Tackboards  and  display  areas  increase  student  interest.  Articles  re- 
lating to  the  industry,  job  opportunities,  wage  classifications,  and  new 
developments,  as  well  as  the  daily  student  bulletin  and  school  announce- 
ments are  displayed  here.  On  the  display  boards  are  placed  examples 
of  student  work  as  well  as  professional  work  by  individuals  in  industry. 


o 
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GUIDANCE  AND 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 


A successful  guidance  program  intechnical  illustration  is  one 
that  enables  the  student  to  understand  clearly  his  abilities, 
interests,  and  opportunities.  With  this  knowledge,  education 
for  an  occupation  can  be  planned  so  that  it  is  best  suited  to 

the  student.  Technical  illustration  could  be  included  in  most 

guidance  programs  currently  offered  by  junior  colleges. 


The  basic  parts  comprising  a well-planned  guidance  program 
include  a continuing  collection  of  data  pertaining  to  he  a i i 
ties,  interests,  and  achievements  of  each  student.  The  cumu- 
lative record  extending  throughout  the  student's  entire  school 
life  should  be  a part  of  the  junior  college  records,  with  new 
data  systematically  added. 


Individual  counselingthat  utilizes  teacher  suggestion  or  coun- 
selor direction  or  both  enables  the  student  to  understand  his 
record  and  to  develop  plans  for  definite  goals.  Further,  this 
counseling  should  be  done  periodically  with  tests  for  specific 
areas  given  and  interpreted  to  help  the  student  reappraise 
his  vocational  objectives  inlightof  newly  acquired  knowledge. 


Work  experience  should  be  provided  where  possible  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  actualrequirements  of  a particular 
iob.  Information  for  these  requirements  may  be  gathered 
through  community  surveys,  contacts  with  employers,  an 
coordination  with  community,  state,  and  federal  agencies. 
In  many  areas,  the  night  crews  maintained  by  service  publi 
cations  subcontractors  offer  excellent  opportunities  to  illus- 
trators for  part-time  employment  while  they  are  completmg 
their  education. 


Follow-up  service  should  be  maintained  to  determine  areas 
in  which  the  program  needs  to  be  strengthened.  The  best 
method  ofdoingthis  short  of  personal  contact  with  employers 
is  through  a local  advisory  committee. 


In  the  field  of  technical  illustration,  many  educational  msti- 
tutions  are  receiving  advisory  assistance  from  the  Technic^ 
Illustrators'  Management  Association.  One  of  the  objectives 
of  this  association  is  "education  by  assisting  educators  and 
schools  wherever  possible."  Its  membership  is  composed 
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of  management  personnel  in  companies  directly  concerned  with  the  prepa- 
ration and  reproduction  of  industrial  art  necessary  to  support  products 
and  technical  illustration  educators  in  the  full-time  employment  of  TIMA- 
recognized  educational  institutions. 

Employment  opportunities  in  technical  illustration  have,  heretofore,  been 
greatest  in  the  aircraft  and  missile  industries,  and  as  the  developments 
in  these  fields  become  increasingly  complex,  the  corresponding  demand 
for  illustrators  continues.  Indications  are  that  opportunities  in  the  com- 
mercial production  areas  will  also  become  important  as  awareness  of  the 
potentialities  of  the  technique  spreads. 

The  field  is  not  crowded  at  the  present  time,  and  a good  illustrator  can 
make  his  choice  of  a great  many  jobs  available  throughout  the  country. 
An  indication  of  the  expected  demand  in  one  area  of  the  state  is  illustrated 
on  the  opposite  page.  The  information  in  this  chart  is  based  on  a recent 
survey  of  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  made  by  the  Technical  Illus- 
trators' Management  Association. 

Opportunities  in  technical  illustration  are  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
Indeed,  in  many  phases  of  the  work  women  achieve  greater  success  than 
men.  Industry  now  employs  many  women  illustrators  and  has  advanced 
many  of  them  to  positions  of  high  responsibility. 

Earnings  among  technical  illustrators  vary  greatly  because  of  the  wide 
range  of  work  performed  and  the  various  skill  levels  involved.  Starting 
wages  for  a trained  but  inexperienced  technical  illustrator  compare  fa- 
vorably with  those  in  other  technical  areas  involving  the  same  skills,  and 
subsequent  pay  increases  are  dependent  largely  upon  demonstrated  ability 
and  responsibility.  Good  illustrators  earn  as  much  as  many  engineers. 

Conditions  of  employment  for  technical  illustrators  are  generally  good. 
The  close  relationship  that  illustrators  have  with  engineering  departments 
usually  assures  working  conditions  similar  to  those  provided  for  engi- 
neering personnel. 

According  to  the  survey  upon  which  this  report  is  based,  the  most  valua- 
ble technical  illustrator  has  been  identified  as  the  one  who  can  do  many 
different  types  of  illustration  equally  well.  In  most  technical  illustration 
departments,  deadlines  are  set  for  the  completion  of  the  various  publi- 
cations, and  often  employees  must  be  shifted  around  in  order  to  complete 
the  work  by  the  given  date.  Therefore,  both  the  employer  and  employee 
benefit  when  each  illustrator  is  able  to  perform  satisfactorily  in  the  many 
areas  of  technical  illustration. 


The  accompanying  chart  illustrates  the  anticipated  demand 
for  technical  illustrators  in  one  area  of  the  state.  The  pro- 
jection is  based  on  the  most  recent  data  available  of  em- 
ployment trends  for  technical  illustrators  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  a survey  conducted  by  the  Technical  Illustrators' 
Management  Association  in  1960.  While  it  is  not  possible 
to  project  such  a demand  with  exacting  accuracy,  the  chart 
does  reflect  the  static  need  for  competent  and  well  trained 
illustrators. 


PROjECTED  EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH 
IN  TECHNICAL  ILLUSTRATION 
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Certificates  and  Exit  Examinations 


A more  uniform  curriculum  for  the  technical  illustration  field  (toward 
which  the  findings  of  this  survey  are  pointing)  makes  possible  additional 
benefits  to  both  the  student  and  industry  at  the  hiring  stage.  Conceivably, 
a standard  exit  test  or  final  examination  and  an  accompanying  certificate 
should  be  developed. 

Purposes  of  the  exit  examination  would  be  to  determine  the  actual  ability 
of  the  prospective  employee  in  relation  to  his  best  efficiency  potential. 
The  test  would  consist  of  an  objective  standardization  of  requirements 
that  should  be  met  by  every  illustrator  who  is  graduating  from  a junior 
college  or  any  other  schoolthat  offers  technical  illustration  training.  The 
results,  if  properly  standardized  and  defined,  would  give  the  prospective 
employer  an  objective  appraisal  of  his  potential  employee. 

Industry  representatives  have  indicated  that  they  feel  newly  graduated  il- 
lustrators should  be  equipped  with  a certificate  that  has  recognized  stand- 
ards. The  certificate  would  list  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  class,  and 
specify  the  exact  areas  studied  so  that  anyone  acquainted  with  the  field 
would  be  able  to  know  exactly  how  far  the  student  has  progressed.  If  the 
standards  are  widely  enough  recognized,  delineation  of  the  content  of  the 
course  would  be  unnecessary.  This  certificate  would  be  required  apart 
from  any  traditional  degrees. 

Perhaps  the  back  of  the  certificate  could  contain  a transcript  of  the  stu- 
dent's work.  The  certificate  and  transcript  would  not  be  the  only  factors 
used  in  evaluating  a job  applicant,  but  these  items  could  be  of  help  in 
judging  the  fitness  of  an  applicant  for  employment. 
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Job^Tra ining  for  the  Mature  Woman  Entering  or  Reentering  the 
Labor  Force. 

Canada^Deptl'of  Labour.  Ottawa  (Ontario).  Women's  Bureau 
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VfADULT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  ^OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION,  OFFICE 
nrCUPATIONS  ^ *0N  THE  JOB  TRAINING,  EMPLOYMENT 

OPPORTUNITIES  ^CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES,  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  SALES 
OCCUPATIONS,  EMPLOYMENT  QUALIFICATIONS,  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS, 

Canada, 

The  ourpose  of  the  booklet  is  to  suggest  some  oPPortuni^es  for 
training  in  occupations  that  may  of fer  employment  to  women. 
On-the-iob  or  inservice  training,  vestibule  training, 

preemployment  vocational  training,  and  ^°^^®??9"5|"‘^®4erina^them 
described,  with  addresses  of  educational  facilities  offering  the 
listed.  Job  descriptions,  training  requirements,  and  sources  of 
additional  information  are  provided  for  the  foll^ing 
occu^tions-d)  cashier.  M dental  ®®s«®tant  d food  servi^^^ 
supervisor  in  a hospital.  (4)  hairaresser.  (5)  medical  laboratory 
technologist.  (6)  medical  record  librarian.  (7)  nursing  assistant. 
(8)  occupational  therapist.  (9)  occupational  Jb®!:®Py 
the  mental  health  field.  (10)  office  worker.  (1 1 ) radiolMical  or 
x-ray  technician.  (12)  power  sewinq  machine 

estate  agent.  (14)  salesclerk.  (15)  seamstress,  (16)  teacher.  (1  ) 
visitinq  homemaker.  (18)  waitress,  and  (19)  writer.  Descriptions 
and  sources  of  information  are  also  given  for  new  projects  in  adult 
training  in  nursing,  small  business  management,  teacher  education, 
wetf^re^services,  banking,  souvenir  craft  manufacturing,  and 
tourist  resort  services.  (FP)  
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was  established  in  1954  as  a branch  of  the  Department 
of  Labour  of  Canada 

- to  bring  about  a wider  understanding  of 
the  role  and  contribution  of  women  in  the 
labour  force; 

- to  encourage  general  competence  and  occupa- 
tional skills  among  women  workers  looking 
to  the  advancement  of  their  opportunities 
in  employment,  and 

- to  promote  working  conditions  conducive  to 
human  well-being  and  efficient  production. 


Bulletins  emphasizing  retraining  for  women  are 
issued  by  the  Bureau  from  time  to  time,  for  example: 
Consultation  on  the  Occupational  Preparation  of 
Women — Women’s  Bureau  Bulletin  No,  IV 
Opportunities  for  Continuing  Education — ”A  Second 
Chance  for  Women'* — ^Women’s  Bureau  Bulletin  No,  IX 
Day  Care  Services  for  Children  of  Working  Mothers— 
Women’s  Bureau  Bulletin  No,  XI 

These  are  available  on  request. 


Foreword 


Adequate  vocational  training  is  the  key  to  women’s  position 
in  the  labour  force  and  to  the  personal  satisfaction  of  the  ^dividual 
woman  in  the  work  she  undertakes.  For  the  woman  in  middle  life  who 
needs  or  chooses  to  enter  or  re-enter  the  labour  force  suitable  pre- 
paration is  especially  urgent.  If  she  is  hesitant  about  her  ability 
to  study  or  to  learn  new  skills,  she  may  take  courage  from  the  growing 
activity  in  adult  education  and  training  throughout  Canada,  The  way 
may  not  be  easy,  but  nowadays  one  has  much  company  in  pursuit  of 
’’continuous  learning”.  Moreover,  as  more  and  more  adults  commit  them- 
selves to  further  education  and  training,  educators  are  directing  more 
attention  to  the  perfecting  of  methods  of  teaching  suited  to  the  out- 
look and  learning  capacities  of  persons  who  have  been  out  of  the  stream 
of  formal  education  for  varyiiig  periods  of  time  but  to  idiom  life 
experience  has  given  untapped  potentialities. 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  suggest  some  opportunities 
of  training  in  occupations  that  may  offer  employment  to  women  ^o  plan 
to  enter  or  re-enter  the  labour  force.  At  the  same  time,  by  directing 
attention  to  existing  possibilities,  it  may  quicken  a sense  of  need 
for  further  expansion  of  adult  education  and  training  in  Canada, 

Mrs,  Celia  Bookman,  Technical  Officer  on  the  staff  of  the 
Women’s  Bureau,  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  collecting  and 
arranging  of  the  information  contained  in  the  booklet. 


Marion  V,  Royce, 

Director,  Women’s  Bureau, 
Department  of  Labour, 


Ottawa,  December  1,  1964. 


Job  wanted! 


husband  will  be  obliged  to  retire  in  ten  years.  For 
many  years  his  salary  was  very  low  and  the  cost  of  living 
gets  higher  year  by  year.  V/e  sha^n’t  be  able  to  live  on 
his  pension.  I’d  like  to  get  a ^ob  now  so  that  we  could 
save  up  a bit.  Then  perhaps  we  could  both  retire  together. 
The  trouble  is  I’ve  never  had  a job.  I’ve  just  looked 
after  my  home  and  my  family." 

I^s.  X. 


"I  am  45,  a widow  idth  three  children  to  support, 
husband  died  recently  after  a long,  expensive  illness.  We 
used  up  most  of  our  savings  in  doctors’  bills;  he  had  some 
insurance  but  the  income  is  not  enough  to  keep  us.  I must 
get  a job.  Before  I was  married  I worked  in  a small  office, 
but  it’s  a long  tme  ago.  I’ve  lost  my  speed  in  typing. 

I’m  afraid  I’d  have  to  begin  all  over  again.  What  could  I 
do  to  get  back  into  the  swing  of  things?" 

Mrs.  Y. 


husband  is  out  of  a job.  There  was  a big  changwvei^ 
in  the  plant  where  he  worked.  Now  a machine  with  one  man 
to  run  it  does  the  work  ten  men  used  to  do.  He  hadn’t 
enough  seniority  to  be  kept  on.  I’m  afraid  it’ll  ^ 
while  before  he  finds  another  job.  He’s  collecting  his 
"unemployment",  but  it  won’t  last  long.  I have  to  find 
work. to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  I left  school  ^en  i 
finished  Grade  VIII,  was  young  when  I was  married  and  I ve 
never  had  a job.  What  can  I do?" 

Mrs.  Z. 


"All  my  friends  seem  to  have  got  jobs.  I’d  like  one,  too. 

My  children  are  grown  up  and  no  longer  at  home;  my  husband  s 
work  takes  him  away  a good  deal.  I think  I’d  like  to  be  a 
receptionist  in  an  office  of  some  kind.  I haven’t  had  any 
experience  in  business,  but  it  should  not  be  difficul  o o 
that  kind  of  work." 


"I  srni  a trained  nurse  but  for  years  I’ve  been  taken  up  ^th 
my  home  and  family.  Now  my  children  are  grown  up  I reaUy 
haven’t  enough  to  do.  Since  there  is  such  a shortage  of 
nurses  I feel  I’d  like  to  go  back  to  ni^sing.  However,  I 
know  things  have  changed  a good  deal  since  my  day.  I d 
need  some  refresher  training  first." 

Mrs.  Q. 
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In  today* s society  there  are  a great  many  women  like  these. 
They  face  a new  stage  in  their  lives,  a new  phase  of  responsibility, 
often  complicated  by  inadequate  income  to  cope  with  the  high  cost  of 
living.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  woman  whose  children  are  grown 
and  who  is  lonely  at  home  with  too  much  time  on  her  hands.  There  is 
the  woman  who  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  must  face  life  alone, 
widowed,  divorced  or  separated  from  her  husband,  often  with  the 
obligation  to  support  herself  and  her  children  as  well.  There  is  the 
woman  whose  husband  is  unemployed,  displaced  from  his  job  by  technolo 
&cal  irmoi/ations  to  which  he  is  unable  to  adjust.  Circumstances  and 
outlook  vary  with  the  individual  but  for  all  there  is  the  same  theme, 
the  desire  or  need  to  find  a job. 

Perhaps  you  find  yourself  in  a situation  similar  to  any  one 
of  these.  It  is  as  if  you  had  still  another  life  to  plan  for,  with 
the  chance  to  do  things  you*ve  never  had  time  for  or  with  the  sudden 
chilling  necessity  to  earn  your  own  living. 

In  this  situation  a woman  usually  has  a sense  of  urgency 
to  find  work  as  soon  as  possible.  The  first  step,  therefore,  is  to 
find  out  vdiat  jobs  are  available  and  then  try  to  decide  where  she 
can  fit  best  and  how  she  can  get  the  necessary  training.  Many,  never 
having  known  the  demands  of  the  working  world,  have  little  idea  of 
what  may  be  expected  of  them  in  a job.  That  special  preparation  is 
essential  will  not  have  occurred  to  them.  Indeed,  even  the  woman  who 
recognizes  the  need  for  training  often  has  no  idea  where  to  find  it 
or,  because  of  pressing  economic  need,  feels  she  cannot  afford  the 
time  and  expense  that  will  be  involved. 

There  will  be  the  one  who  says,  "Oh,  if  I had  only  stayed 
in  school  a bit  longer  and  got  some  training? I’  Another  may  say,  "If 
only  I had  thought  of  this  possibility  and  got  some  training  while 
the  children  were  younger,  now  I*d  be  ready."  Alas,  it  is  too  late 
for  regret.  She  must  cope  with  today’s  situation. 


Voluntary  service  may  be  the  answer 

The  woman  who  is  not  pressed  by  economic  need  often  might 
be  interested  in  voluntary  service  in  a social  agency  or  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  church  <*r  synagogue.  Voluntary  work  that  calls  for  her 
special  capacities  gives  many  a woman  a sense  of  personal  identity  as 
she  becomes  committed  to  the  aims  and  program  of  an  agency  or  organ- 
ization. 


Voluntary  activities  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
community;  the  possibilities  are  practically  unlimited  and  may  be 
matched  with  individual  interests  and  abilities.  For  instance,  one 
might  teach  English  to  newcomers  to  Canada,  assist  the  staff  of  a day 
nursery  for  children  of  working  mothers,  help  with  the  program  of  a 


recreation  centre  for  elderly  people,  work  in  the  planning  committee 
of  a social  agency  or  in  any  number  of  other  ways  make  a useful  con- 
tribution to  some  aspect  of  community  life. 

In  cities  where  there  is  a central  volunteer  bureau  helpful 
direction  is  readily  available  or  a woman  may  go  directly  to  an  agency 
in  which  she  is  interested.  In  enquiring  about  possibilities  she 
should  find  what  training  is  offered  for  the  type  of  work  she  could 
undertake.  An  increasing  number  of  social  agencies  and  organizations 
recognize  the  importance  of  training  for  volunteers;  it  not  only  helps 
them  to  cultivate  the  needed  knowledge  and  skills  but  also  clarifies 
their  role  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  professional  worker.  The 
trained  volunteer  has  a sense  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  her  contribu- 
tion to  the  enterprise. 

In  recent  years  widespread  effort  has  been  made  to  ensure 
that  job  requirements  be  defined  without  respect  to  age.  By  their 
very  nature,  jobs  that  require  speed,  ”20-20”  vision,  a very  high 
degree  of  precision  or  other  qualities,  physical  or  mental,  that 
belong  to  youth,  exclude  the  older  person.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  types  of  work  in  which  the  reliability  and  stability  of  maturity, 
provided  a woman  possesses  these,  give  her  an  advantage  as  a candidate 
for  employment. 

Job  opportunities  for  mature  women  entering  or  re-entering 
the  labour  force,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  all  potential  workers, 
depend  upon  the  general  economic  situation.  Over  the  past  decade 
employment  demand  in  Canada  has  been  greatest  in  areas  of  work  in 
which  women  predominate.  Expansion  has  occurred  in  industries  that 
produce  services  rather  than  goods,  and  it  is  in  service  occupations, 
especially  types  of  work  formerly  done  in  the  home  that  most  middle- 
aged  or  older  women  are  employed.  Such  women  have  entered  the  labour 
force  in  growing  numbers,  and  many,  particularly  those  who  have  the 
confidence  that  comes  from  adequate  training,  have  found  a satisfac- 
tory niche.  One  finds  them  altering  ready-to-wear  c3f«thing,  preparing 
and  serving  food  in  cafeterias  and  restaurants,  doing  the  housekeeping 
tasks  in  hotels  and  institutions,  working  as  hairdressers,  as  ''cleaning 
women”,  visiting  homemakers  or  nursing  assistants,  in  general  doing 
work  that  "oils  the  wheels”  of  living  for  other  people.  Many  are 
engaged  in  teaching,  nursing  or  office  work,  and  considerable  numbers 
run  a small  business.  Their  occupational  capacities  are  as  varied  as 
the  v/omen  themselves,  and  most  of  them  are  happy  to  be  working. 

She  must  measure  her  occupational  capacities 

The  occupational  capacities  of  the  middle-aged  woman  are 
rooted  in  her  experience  of  living.  One  of  her  first  needs  in  seeking 
a job  is  to  look  at  her  capacities  objectively  and  try  to  measure  their 
usefulness  in  the  labour  market. 
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If  most  of  her  life  has  been  spent  in  her  own  home,  she  will 
have  acquired  skills  in  housekeeping  and  household  management  that  may 
stand  her  in  good  stead.  Home  nursing  may  have  quickened  her  interest 
in  looking  after  the  ill  or  infirm.  If  she  has  brought  up  children  of 
her  own,  her  insights  into  child  behaviour  may  be  an  asset  in  teaching 
or  some  phases  of  child  care.  If  she  held  a job  earlier  in  her  life, 
she  may  want  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  reviving  her  skills  and 
returning  to  her  former  occupation. 

A hobby  or  special  interest  that  a woman  has  cultivated 
throughout  her  life  often  gives  her  still  another  source  of  occupational 
capacity.  It  may  be  gardening,  flower  arrangement,  music,  handicrafts, 
books,  dressmaking,  photography  5 almost  any*'  varied  leisure-time  pursuits 
that  enrich  an  individual's  life  may  contribute  to  one’s  capacity  to 
earn  a living.  Special  interests  may  stem  also  from  voluntaiy  work  in 
which  a woman  has  had  invaluable  experience  in  working  with  other  people 
and  in  organizing  activities  that  require  knowledge  of  the  resources  and 
services  of  the  community. 

To  gain  the  confidence  necessary  to  handle  a job,  however,  a 
woman  needs  additional  special  preparation. 

If  she  is  returning  to  an  occupation  in  which  she  has  had 
previous  preparation  and  experience,  she  will  need  refresher  training, 
both  to  renew  former  skills  and  to  catch  up  with  new  developments.  The 
appropriate  professional  association  or  training  school  will  provide 
information  about  changed  requirements  and  available  courses.  If  these 
are  not  accessible,  a woman  will  find  it  helpful  to  consult  the 
National  Employment  Service  (NES).  This  sei*vice,  provided  through  the 
Department  of  Labour  of  Canada,  is  available  free  of  charge  to  both 
employers  and  employees. 

If  she  needs  to  upgrade  her  academic  standing  or  organize 
her  practical  skills,  the  answer  may  lie  in  a correspondence  course  or 
a series  of  night  or  day  classes  for  adults,  preliminary  to  more  formal 
training.  In  many  communities  there  are  special  courses  for  upgrading 
skills  in  language  and  mathematics,  required  for  vocational  or 
technical  training.  The  NES  will  be  able  to  advise  her  regarding  such 
possibilities. 

For  a growing  number  of  occupations  definite  pre- employment 
training  is  required.  There  are  many  types  of  employment,  however,  in 
which  training  on  the  job  is  used.  In  cases  where  preliminary  prepara- 
tion is  not  possible  a woman  should  seek  the  advice  of  the  NES  regarding 
employment  which  will  provide  good  initial  supervision  and  instruction. 
Otherwise  she  is  left  to  learn  by  trial  and  error  and  may  never  acquire 
real  competence. 

To  commit  oneself  to  a period  of  training  is  often  forbidding 
to  an  adult,  especially  to  a woman  vAio  left  school  a long  time  ago  and 
has  been  absorbed  in  family  cares.  In  the  past  vocational  training  was 


o 
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related  almost  exclusively  to  the  needs  of  youth,  and  many  people  still 
regard  going  to  school  as  exclusively  for  the  young.  However,  recent 
years  have  seen  important  new  developments  in  continuing  education, 
including  vocational  and  technical  training  for  adults  who  need  or  want 
to  change  their  jobs  or  wish  to  prepare  to  enter  or  re-enter  the  labour 
force. 


In  every  province  of  Canada  a growing  selection  of  courses, 
organized  on  the  basis  of  labour  market  demand,  is  being  provided  by 
public  funds  through  the  cooperation  of  provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ments. Any  man  or  woman  ovei  16  years  of  age  who  is  registered  with 
the  NES  may  take  advantage  of  this  training.  Gradually,  too,  other 
courses  are  being  made  available  to  adults.  The  trend  in  large  centres 
is  to  set  up  an  adult  division  within  boards  of  education,  and  smaller 
communities  also  are  beginning  to  respond  to  growing  demands  for  adult 
education  and  training. 
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Kinds  of  training 


According  to  the  requirements  of  an  occupation,  training  is 

given  in  various  ways: 

1.  Training  on  the  .job,  sometimes  called  in-service  tra^Jiing,  is 
instruction  and  guidance  given  to  an  employee  either  by  the 
employer  or  a fellow  worker  during  regular  working  hours  for 
idiich  salaries  or  wages  are  paid. 

This  type  of  training  is  vddely  used  for  jobs  in  which  the 
newly  employed  person  has  some  proven  aptitude,  experience  or 
skill  but  still  needs  special  instruction  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  demands  of  regular  work.  The  training  may  be  in  the  form 
of  individual  help  given  by  a supendsor  or  may  be  conducted 
foimally  in  classes.  In  many  instances  both  methods  are  used. 

Because  this  type  of  training  is  costly  an  employer  wants  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  worker  is  reliable  and  has  the  necessary 
basic  qualifications  to  fill  the  job  competently.  Therefore, 
applicants  are  usually  carefully  "screened"  and  sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  visiting  homemaker  (see  page  37)  have  a 
probationary  period  under  supervision  before  more  formal 
training  in  classes  is  provided. 

2.  Vestibule  training  is  a short  intensive  period  of  training  for 
the  "breaking-in"  of  new  employees  on  special  machines  or  opera- 
tions that  require  repetitive  movements.  For  instance,  it  is  a 
form  of  training  frequently  given  to  factory  operatives.  In 
fact,  some  introductory  training  or  orientation  is  essential 
for  most  jobs. 

3.  Pre-employment  vocational  training  varies  in  length  and 
content  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  occupation  for 
which  the  individual  is  being  prepared.  It  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  the  basic  knowledge  and  understanding  required 
for  the  work  to  be  undertaken  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the 
trainee  to  develop  the  needed  skills,  attitudes  and  work  habits. 

Such  training  is  usually  given  in  a public  or  private  technical, 
vocational  or  trade  school,  in  either  day-time  or  evening  classes. 
Examples  of  pre-employment  training  are  given  under  Trctining  for 
particular  occupations. 
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Correspondence  courses  are  being  used  increasingly  as  a means  of 
vocational  education.  They  place  the  major  responsibility  for 
self-education  on  the  learner.  At  the  same  time,  they  provide 
authoritative  background  material  and  the  opportunity  for  con- 
tinuing contact  by  mail  with  a qualified  instructor.  Correspon- 
dence courses  must  be  supplemented,  however,  by  a period  of 
practical  training  and  experience  under  direct  supervision. 

If  a woman  lacks  educational  requirements  for  entry  to  a type 
of  training  that  appeals  to  her,  she  may  be  ab3.e  to  make  up^ 
deficiency  by  enrolling  in  correspondence  courses  in  academic 
subjects.  If  she  has  such  a goal,  she  is  usually  able  to  work 
out  a study  schedule  that  fits  in  with  the  claims  of  her  family 
and  household.  She  may,  for  instance,  take  advantage  of  courses 
offered  through  a)  provincial  departments  of  education,  b) 
degree-granting  universities,  or  c)  private  schools. 

a)  Provincial  departments  of  education  offer  vocational  correspon- 
dence courses  as  a regular  part  of  their  education  services. 

These  courses  are  a,vailable  to  residents  of  all  provinces  at 
the  same  nominal  fee.  As  has  already  been  suggested,  however, 
the  skills  of  an  occupation  cannot  be  acquired  through  corres- 
pondence courses  alone.  A student  must  also  have  some  exper- 
ience of  the  practical  side  of  the  subject  being  studied. 

A pamphlet  entitled  Canadian  Vocational  Correspondence  Courses, 
published  by  the  Department  of  Labour  of  Canada,  describes  in  detail  the 
content  of  the  courses  that  are  available  in  all  the  provinces.  This  may 
be  procured  on  request  from  the  Canadian  Vocational  Training  Branch, 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa  4« 

Enquiries  regarding  vocational  correspondence  courses  in  a 
particular  province  may  be  addressed  to  the  appropriate  agency: 


Nova  Scotia Correspondence  Study  Branch, 

Box  1650,  Halifax. 

New  Brunswick Correspondence  Courses, 

Department  of  Vocational  Education, 
Fredericton. 

Quebec  Service  des  Cours  par  correspondance, 

9175  rue  St.  Hubert, 

Montreal  24. 

Ontario  Correspondence  Courses  Branch, 

Department  of  Education, 

559  Jarvis  Street, 

Toronto  5. 
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Manitoba  Vocational  Branch, 

Department  of  Education, 
280  William  Avenue, 
Winnipeg  2. 


Saskatchewan  Government  Correspondence  School, 

Department  of  Education, 

Regina. 

Alberta  Department  of  Correspondence  Instruction, 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 
Calgary. 

British  Columbia  Director  of  Secondary  School  Correspondence 

Instruction, 

Department  of  Education, 

Victoria. 


All  provinces  offer  instruction  by  correspondence  in  academic 
subjects  at  least  to  Grade  X and  in  most  cases  to  the  end  of  high  school. 
These  are  particularly  useful  to  the  handicapped  and  to  people  in  remote 
communities,  and,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  may  offer  a means  by 
which  a woman  can  upgrade  her  educational  standing  in  order  to  qualify 
for  further  vocational  or  technical  training  in  which  she  is  interested. 

Enquiry  regarding  these  courses  may  be  sent  in  most  cases  to 
the  same  addresses  as  are  given  above.  The  exceptions  are  as  follows: 

Alberta  Director,  Correspondence  School  Branch, 

Department  of  Education, 

Legislative  Buildings, 

Edmonton. 

Principal,  Correspondence  Branch, 

Department  of  Education, 

Legislative  Building, 

Winnipeg. 

Director  of  Correspondence  Tuition 
and  Scholarships, 

Department  of  Education, 

Confederation  Building, 

St.  John’s. 

Prince  Edward  Island  Supervisor,  Correspondence  Courses, 

Department  of  Education, 

Province  Building, 

Charlottetown . 


Manitoba 


Newfoundland 
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b)  Degree-granting  universities,  listed  below  , offer  programs  of 
study  both  academic  and  vocational  in  nature. 

St.  Dunstan’s  University,  P.E.I. 

Acadia  University 

Mount  Allison  University 

University  of  Ottawa 

St.  Patrick’s  College 

Queen’s  University 

University  of  Western  Ontario 

University  of  Manitoba 

University  of  Saskatchewan  (Saskatoon) 

St.  Thomas  More  College,  University  of  Saskatchewan 
University  of  Alberta  (Program  limited  to  B.Ed.  candidates 

with  prior  degree,  and  to  graduate 
students. ) 

University  of  British  Columbia 
Union  College  of  British  Columbia 

Complete  information  as  to  courses  offered,  admission  requirements 
and  tuition  fees  is  covered  in  a booklet  Canadian  Correspondence 
Courses  for  University  Credit,  available  by  writing  directly  to  the 
Department  of  Extension,  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

In  addition,  specially-prepared  courses  on  various  aspects  of 
business  are  sponsored  through  the  extension  divisions  of  a number 
of  universities,  in  conjuiiction  with  professional  associations,  as 
a means  of  upgrading  individual  competence.  See  page  10  (Corres- 
pondence Courses) 

c)  Private  schools,  many  of  which  in  Canada  are  branches  of  American 
institutions  with  long  and  extensive  experience,  offer  a wide  variety 
of  courses.  These  courses  are  usually  more  costly  than  those  offered 
by  publicly-supported  government  departments  or  universities.  Cost, 
however,  does  not  always  guarantee  quality.  While  many  of  the 
courses  are  excellent,  there  are  sponsors  who  make  exaggerated  claims. 
A candidate  should  enquire  into  the  standing  of  a private  school 
before  subscribing  to  its  courses;  this  may  be  done  by  writing  to  the 
provincial  department  of  education  or  to  the  Technical  and  Vocational 
Training  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

Several  Canadian  universities.  Bishop’s  in  Lennoxville,  Quebec, 
Sir  George  Williams  in  Montreal,  McMaster,  Hamilton  and  Ottawa  University 
have  been  experimenting  with  courses  through  television.  Since  such 
programs  can  be  followed  at  home  they  may  be  of  interest  to  a woman  who 
wishes  to  upgrade  her  academic  standing. 


* Source:  Higher  Education  Section,  Education  Division,  Dominion 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

COURSES 

SCHOOL  COURSE  DATES 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA,  Vancouvtr 

SpoRsond  In  assodatlN  with  ottim 
Rial  Estali  CnrcM  of  Britisb  Cohifflhia 


ST.  MARY'S  UNIVERSITY, 
Halifax 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SASKATCHEWAN, 
Saskatoon 

SyoNSorad  In  assodatioa  with  othirs 
InsWmIi  of  Cbartand  AceouirtaRte  of 
SaskateNwaa 

If/sstBont  Doalors'  AssodiHoR  of  Canada 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO, 
Toronto 

SpOKarod  in  assaciitioN  With  othon 
JUsadalioR  of  Adnrinislrativo  AssHtints 


JUsodatlOR  of  Pnfossioiai  Eiiiioon  of  Ontario 


Caiadbi  Assodatioi  of  PoRhasIni  AfMts 


CanadiaRCroditlostitHlo 


Caiadbi  InstitNlo  of  Roaiton 


Caiadiai  iKtitito  of  Tralk  aid  Traispoitalioi 


Coitiiod  PuMio  Aceoiintaats  Assodatioi 

(iBipi  Is  Oslvii.  wksri  sai-pwtklBi 
cssnss  an  ilinO  fluPMcO  Ua  SocMi  ■ 
al  IsOsiliU  Ml  Can  Nttaasiartt) 

Chartond  listitpto  of  Socntaiios  ii  C^ada 


• Real  Estate  or  Appraisal  Course  (Correspondenu  course  except  Refolar  Academic  Year 

for  those  tivinf  in  metropolitan  Vancouver)  (3  years) 

• Chartered  Accounlant's  Examinab'on  Problems 


« Ceurses  in  Accountinc  leadini  to  C.A. 

• How  to  Invest  Your  Money  in  Stocks  and  Bonds  10  lessons 


• Certilieato  Course 

Includes  courses  in  Enylish  composition;  psycholoiy;  Enflisb 
literaturo;  economics;  business  law;  accounh'ni;  businoss  orian* 
ization;  human  relations  in  businoss;  oconomic  leofraphy. 

• Business  Admiidstration  Courses 

Includes  courses  in  Enflish;  economics;  businoss  orianizatioi; 
political  science;  intemahonai  economics;  economic  leoyraphy; 
accountini;  commerdai  law;  slatislics;  marketini;  transp^ 
Con  economics;  human  relations  in  business. 

• Purchasini 

Includes  courses  in  Enflisb;  acceuntini;  company  poBcy;  do* 
partmentai  orfanbation;  commiicial  law;  oconondcs;  rkfart- 
menial  functioN;  departmental  procodun 

• Credit  Management 

Includes  courses  in  accountini;  businoss  Englisb;  crodHs;  cob* 
marciai  law;  coUectioos;  markotini;  oconomics;  psycbohor; 
litaNing. 

• Real  Estate 

Includes  courses  in  law;  appraisal;  brokerage;  property  manage* 
Rent;  Nonomics;  architecture;  accounting;  incomo  tu  and 
Insurance;  town  piannint 

• Traffic  and  Transportab'on 

Indudos  courses  in  Englisb  composition;  oconomics;  transporta* 
b'on^omles;  commercial  law;  transportab’on  law;  and  one 
ctptionai  course  from  a group  of  business  adminisiratioa  sub* 

INIS, 

• Courses  leading  to  C.P.A. 

Aaounb'ng;  auditing;  business  Englisb;  law;  corporatioN  I* 
nance;  business  mathematics;  oconomics;  administratioo. 

• Intbrmediate  and  Advanced  Courses  for  Chartered  Secretaries. 

Includes  courses  in  economic  theory;  accountancy;  general 
principles  of  law;  English;  secretarial  practko;  company  law: 
public  administration;  advanced  economics;  morcantilo  law. 


RogiiwAcadomicYoar 
(3  years) 


Regular  Academic  Year 


RofriarAcadandcYoar 
(2  years) 


Rogiiar  Acadomic  Year 
(3  years) 


Rogidar  AcadondcYoar 
(3  years) 


Rogffitf  AcadondcYoar 
(3  yams) 


Raguiar  Acadomic  Year 
(5  years) 


Rogidar  Academic  Year 
(4  years) 


Sourt^e; 


CpMt^ses  fi>r  Busi t.essitien . A Gu^de  to  EvetoUfj  Couises,  Seminars  and  Correspondence 
Courses  Offered  by  Canadian  Educatlr  iini  Institutions,  available  from  Small 
Business  Maiiagernent  Division,  Teobni  cai  and  Vocational  Training  Branch 
Depart-iieJit  of  Laouar,  Ottawa. 
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Training  for  particiolar  occupations 

Cashier 


i - In  the  supermarket  or  other  self-service  store 

Duties  The  corner  grocer  filling  orders  on  personal  request  from  sacks 
and  barrels  of  staple  commodities  has  given  way  to  large  self- 
service  supermarkets  with  literally  thousands  of  prepared,  pre-weighed 
and  packaged  commodities.  This  change  in  merchandising  methods  has 
created  a need  for  trained  workers  to  carry  out  the  complex  operations 
of  the  supermarket.  Moreover,  self-service  shopping,  which  orig^ated 
with  groceries,  is  now  spreading  to  many  other  kinds  of  merchandise,  and 
the  need  is  multiplied. 

The  cashier  in  the  self-service  store  is  responsible  for  checking  pur- 
chases, taking  totals  on  the  cash  register,  handling  cash,  and  in  the 
absence  of  assistance,  packing  the  merchandise  into  bags  or  cartons.^ 

She  must  be  familiar  with  the  merchandise  and  able  to  detect  errors  in 
marked  prices.  She  must  be  proficient  in  the  preparation  of  commonly- 
used  forms,  handling  of  premium  coupons  and  trading  stamps. 

She  must  be  accurate  and  adept  at  dealing  with  large  sums  of  money, 
quick  to  detect  counterfeit  currency,  shoplifting  or  any  other  customer 
misdemeanours . 

Moreover,  because  she  is  the  last  person  with  whom  the  customer  comes 
into  contact  before  leaving  the  store,  she  has  special  responsibility 
for  relations  with  the  public. 

Suitability  Knowledge  of  food  and  general  household  products  gained 
for  the  from,  homemaking  experience  may  be  useful  asset  to 

mature  woman  the  cashier.  The  mature  woman  is  likely  also  to  have  had 

considerable  experience  in  meeting  people  and  working  wifch 
them,  and  patience  with  customers  is  essential  in  her  work.  On  the  other 
hand  cashiers  frequently  have  to  work  under  pressure  and  stand  on  their 
feet  for  long  periods,  and  this  may  be  fatiguing.  Part-time  work,  often 
available  in  the  supermarket  at  peak  periods  of  business,  may  be  an 
advantage  to  the  vroman  with  family  and  household  responsibilities. 


ii  - In  other  types  of  business 

Cashiers  are  employed  in  many  other  types  of  b_i2iness  - stores  of  many 
kinds,  theatres,  restaurants  - where  money  is  collected  in  large  or  small 
amounts  in  return  for  goods  or  services.  The  name  of  the  cashier’s  job 
is  usually  related  either  to  the  location  in  which  she  works  or  to  the 
type  of  account  for  which  she  is  responsible.  For  instance,  there  may  be 
a cafeteria  cashier,  a dining-room  cashier,  a drug-store  cashier,  a box 
office  cashier,  a credit-account  cashier  and  so  on. 
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Irrespective  of  the  location  or  nature  of  the  business^  however^ 
cashiers  do  similar  work.  They  receive  previously  prepared  bills^  item- 
ized lists  of  tickets  showing  the  amount  due,  or  themselves  make  up  such 
accounts.  They  collect  money  for  payment  and  may  be  required  to  keep  a 
record  of  daily  receipts.  They  may  operate  a cash  register  or  a ticket 
vending  machine. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  supermarket  cashier,  they  may  be  required  to  know 
the  value  and  features  of  the  various  items  for  which  payment  is  being 
made.  Often  a cashier  has  to  check  the  price  tag  on  the  merchandise  to 
see  that  it  tallies  with  the  sales  slip,  and  also  wrap  the  parcel.  In 
the  latter  case  she  may  be  called  a cashier-wrapper. 

Cashiers  are  usiially  given  training  on  the  job.  Facility  in  operat^g 
a cash  register  or  a simple  adding  machine  is  an  advantage  to  a beginner; 
some  months  of  experience  are  needed  to  acquire  sustained  self-confidence. 
The  work  requires  alertness,  accuracy  and  a pleasant  approach  to  people 
under  all  circumstances. 
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Dental  Assistant 


Duties  The  dental  assistant  is  employed  by  the  dentist  to  ass?.st  in 
rendering  services  to  the  public.  She  may  work  in  a dental 
office,  dental  clinic,  hospital  or  public  health  service.  She  makes 
and  records  appointments,  receives  and  prepares  the  patients  as  they 
arrive,  sterilizes  and  arranges  the  dentist *s  instruments.  If  she  has 
had  adequate  training  and  experience,  she  may  mix  and  prepare  pharmaceu- 
tical materials  for  fillings  and  special  treatments.  She  orders,  stores 
and  cares  for  chemical  preparations  and  miscellaneous  supplies,  keeps 
patients*  and  suppliers*  accounts  and  performs  related  clerical  tasks. 
All  her  duties  are  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  dentist. 


Suitability  A mature  woman  is  often  able  to  put  the  patient  at  ease. 
for  the  Techniques  acquired  in  the  course  of  years  of  housekeeping 

mature  woman  are  called  into  play  in  dealing  with  the  physical  arrange- 
ments of  the  dentist’s  office  and  waiting  room. ^ Care  and 
precision  are  necessary  for  storing  supplies,  maintaining  equipment  and 
keeping  accounts. 

Training  All  dentists  give  their  assistants  training  on  the  job,  but 

more  formal  training  is  also  available  in  a growing  number  of 
communities  in  which  night  classes  are  organized  to  meet  twice  weekly 
for  a six-month  period  beginning  in  October,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
various  local  dental  societies. 

The  Vancouver  Vocational  Institute  offers  pre-employment  training  for  the 
dental  office  assistant  in  a day-time  course  combining  classroom  instruc- 
tion and  practical  work.  In  addition  the  Institute  provides  an  evening 
program  for  the  upgrading  of  dental  office  assistants  employed  in  the 
Vancouver  metropolitan  area. 

Grade  XI  education  and  some  practical  experience  in  a dentist’s  office 
are  pre-requisites  for  acceptance  in  most  classes.  The  course  includes 
lectures  on  dental,  anatomy  and  physiology,  nutrition,  dental  nursing 
techniques,  bookkeeping,  office  procedure  and  telephone  etiquette.  On 
successful  completion  of  such  a course  and  a required  period  of  employ- 
ment  in  a dental  office,  a woman  may  become  a registered  dental  assistant 
in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  British  Columbia  and  Alberta. 

Further  Since  organization  and  training  vary  from  province  to^ 

information  province,  further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writ^g  to 
The  Secretary,  Canadian  Dental  Nurses  and  Assistants  Asso- 
ciation, 234  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 


o 
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Food  Service  Supervisor 
sometimes  called 

“dietary  assistant’*,  “dietary  aide” 


Duties  The  duties  of  the  hospital  food  service  supervisor,  food  super- 
visor or  dietary  assistant,  whichever  title  is  used,  vary  vdth 
the  size  and  type  of  hospital  in  which  she  is  employed.  In  a small 
hospital  such  a person  may  assist  the  dietitian  in  charge  or  in  some 
cases  may  be  entrusted  with  full  responsibility  for  the  dietary  department. 
In  larger  hospitals  the  food  service  supervisor  is  usually  assigned  two  or 
three  responsible,  if  more  routine,  tasks. 


Suitability  Most  women  enjoy  working  with  food,  and  the  woman  who  has 
for  the  looked  after  the  needs  of  her  own  family  for  a period  of 

mature  woman  years  may  with  training  acquire  considerable  knowledge  and 

skill  in  the  field  of  nutrition.  With  suitable  personality 
and  training  in  therapeutic  nutrition,  cost  control,  hospital  policies 
and  routines,  a mature  woman  could  find  work  of  this  type  challenging  and 
rewarding.  In  some  instances,  too,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  a schedule 
of  part-time  work  that  fits  in  with  the  claims  of  her  family  and  household. 

Training  Courses  for  food  supervisors  or  assistants  to  dietitians  are 

available  in  several  places  in  Canada.  One  of  these  is  a three- 
year  course  in  Home  Economics  at  the  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute, 
Toronto.  A diploma  is  given  upon  completion  of  the  course;  the  entry 
requirement  is  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma,  including 
science  and  mathematics. 

A committee  of  the  Canadian  Dietetic  Association  is  presently  in  the 
process  of  correlating  information  regarding  various  food  supervisor 
courses  offered  throughout  Canada. 

Further 

information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 

Miss  Joan  E.  Brown, 

General  Secretary, 

Canadian  Dietetic  Association, 

1393  Yonge  Street, 

Toronto  7^  Ontario. 
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Hairdresser 


Duties  The  hairdresser,  called  also  beauty  operator,  beautician  or  cosme- 
tician, provides  a variety  of  services,  mainly  related  to  the  care 
of  the  hair.  She  may  cut,  set,  style,  shaiapoo,  give  perraaneiit  waves,  bleach 
or  colour  the  hair.  In  addition  she  may  give  scalp  and  facial  treatments 
and  manicures.  Her  work  requires  knowledge  of  cosmetics  for  the  hair  and 
the  skin,  since  she  is  frequently  asked  for  advice  regarding  these.  The 
cleaning  of  equipment  and  sterilizing  of  implements  are  a part  of  the 
beauty  operator’s  duties,  and  she  is  e3q>ected  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  maintaining  the  attractiveness  of  the  premises.  In  smaller  shops  she 
may  act  also  as  a receptionist  and  answer  the  telephone. 


Suitability  The  basic  qualificatiom  of  a successful  hairdresser  are 

for  the  good  physical  health,  a neat  attractive  appearance,  a 

mature  woman  pleasant  personality  and  inherent  artistic  ability.  A 

competent  mature  woman,  with  sound  training,  is  able  to 
give  satisfactory  service.  Since  she  must  be  on  her  feet  constantly, 
however,  it  is  unwise  for  a woman  to  consider  this  occupation  unless  she 
is  able  to  stand,  with  little  relief,  through  a long  working  day.  The^ 
developing  of  an  allergy  to  certain  solutions  also  presents  a problem  in 
some  cases.  The  woman  vdio  is  interested  in  the  occupation  should  ascer- 
tain in  so  far  as  possible  that  she  is  free  from  such  tendencies. 

Training  Training  requirements  for  hairdressers  vary  from  one  prov^ce 
to  another.  A choice  between  private  or  public  hairdressing 
schools  and  apprenticeship  or  training  on  the  job  is  available  in  most 
provinces.  Educational  standards  for  entry  to  training  are  flexible  for 
the  most  part,  but  the  nature  of  the  work  itself  demands  at  least  elemen- 
tary school  education. 

Private  schools  of  hairdressing  exist  in  many  communities  and  often  offer 
excellent  courses.  The  cost  of  such  courses  is  greater  than  that  of  those 
offered  in  the  publicly  supported  trade,  technical  and  vocational  schools, 
which  are  also  of  high  quality. 

The  length  of  courses  is  defined  in  provincial  regulations,  average 
requirements  being  from  1200  to  1400  hours.  In  the  case  of  Quebec,  how- 
ever, a 36-month  apprenticeship  is  required.  A time  credit  may  be  granted 
to  any  student  who  has  followed  an  approved  course  of  instruction.  Else- 
where apprenticeship  varies  from  one  to  three  years,  again  according  to 
the  standard  accepted  in  a particular  province. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  there  are  no  regulations  govern- 
ing the  occupation.  Training  is  vrtiolly  on  the  job  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Further  For  information  regarding  courses  in  publicly  supported 

information  schools  and  the  centres  in  which  they  are  available  in  your 
province,  write  to  the  director  of  vocational  education  in 
your  province  (see  p.  45).  Enquiries  regarding  courses  offered  in  private 
schools  should  be  directed  to  the  individual  school. 
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Medical  Laboratory  Technologist 

Duties  In  its  broadest  sense  the  work  of  the  medical  laboratory  technol- 
ogist includes  all  the  laboratory  procedures  that  assist  in  the 
detection  and  control  of  disease^  as  well  as  the  investigation  and  maint- 
enance of  normal  functions  of  the  human  body. 

The  medical  laboratory  technologist  performs  diagnostic  tests  in  a hospital 
or  medical  laboratory;  analyses  bloody  spinal  flu3.d,  sputum,  urine,  and 
body  tissues  in  quest  of  abnormal  chemical  levels,  cells  or  bacteria; 
prepares  tissue  for  microscopic  examination  by  the  pathologist;  performs 
animal  innoculations;  prepares  vaccines,  types  blood  for- transfusion;  may 
engage  in  research. 

Laboratory  technologists  are  employed  in  hospital  laboratories,  departments 
of  public  health,  university  or  medical  research  centres,  laboratories  of 
private  physicians  and  phannaceutical  and  biological  companies.  They  may 
be  found  also  in  Red  Cross  transfusion  services,  where  they  are  called 
blood-bank  technicians.  Blood-bank  technicians  are  responsible  for  taking, 
labelling,  preserving,  testing  and  shipping  blood  supplies  and  blood 
plasma  to  hospitals.  The  trained  technician  may  also  supervise  the  work 
of  volunteers  at  blood  donor  centres. 

Duties  of  the  technologist  vary  with  the  size  of  the  laboratory . In  a 
small  laboratory  a technologist  may  work  on  a variety  of  tests  and  analyses. 
In  large  establishments  assignments  are  likely  to  be  specialised,  and  each 
technologist  may  concentrate  on  particijlar  types  of  tests. 

VJhy  suited  Since  human  life  may  be  cit  stake  and  the  working  material  of 
to  the  the  medical  laboratory  technologist  highly  perishable, 

inature  woTf^ft^^  serious  application  to  work,  a quality  associated  with 

maturity,  is  essential.  Since  precision  and  accuracy  are 
needed,  the  laboratory  technologist  must  be  in  good  physical  condition  and 
have  good  eyesight.  It  is  not  the  tyjje  of  work  for  a woman  who  tires 
easily.  Furthermore,  as  in  most  medical  service  work,  in  busy  periods  or 
as  emergencies  arise,  technologists  may  be  expected  to  do  shift  work  and 
week-end  duty. 

In  smaller  clinical  laboratories  the  technologist  may  be  responsible  for 
record-keeping,  bookkeeping  and  filing.  Business  training  or  experience 
is,  therefore,  an  asset. 

Training  Senior  matriculation  is  the  usual  academic  requirement  for  entry 

to  an  approved  school  for  the  training  of  laborato^  technologists. 
This  senior  standing  must  include  two  science  subjects,  for  instance, 
chemistry  and  either  physics  or  biology,  and  two  mathematics  chosen  among 
algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry. 
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There  are  some  120  hospital  laboratories  in  Canada  listed  in  the  1964 
Canadian  Hospital  Directory^  where  the  standard  of  training  for  medical 
laboratory  technologists  has  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Approval 
of  Training  Schools  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association.  Students  vdio 
have  completed  this  training  may  qualify  as  registered  technologists. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  medical  laboratory  technologists  in 
provincial  public  health  laboratories  a number  of  provjjicial  departments 
of  health  have  undertaken  the  training  of  technical  staff.  Students 
follow  a program,  of  training  on  the  job  in  the  provincial  laboratories 
supplemented  by  classroom  work. 

Length  of  trainrlng  varies  from  province  to  province,  with  a year  as  the 
minimum  and  ei^iteen  months  to  two  years  preferred.  The  curriculum 
includes  lectures  in  science  and  related  subjects  and  practical  exper- 
ience in  the  laboratory. 

Students  follow  a planned  programme,  learning  the  theoretical  and 
practical  aspects  of  each  area  of  work — biochemistry,  haematology, 
histology,  pathology,  microbiology  and  serology. 

Most  of  the  new  institutes  of  technology  offer  courses  in  this  field 
which  vary  in  length  from  18  months  to  two  years.  The  minimum  academic 
requirement  for  entry  is  usually  senior  matriculation.  The  instruction 
combines  formal  classroom  lectures  with  practical  hospital  work  carried 
on  in  co-operation  with  approved  hospital  laboratories  previously 
mentioned. 

Salaries  or  stipends  are  usually  paid  during  the  training  period,  and 
in  some  of  the  provinces,  bursaries  also  are  available.  Students 
usually  live  outside  the  hospital  but  may  get  some  of  their  meals  there. 

Further  Information  regarding  institutions  where  training  is  avail- 
information  able  and  the  content  of  courses  may  be  obtained  by  Tvriting 
to: 


The  Canadian  Society  for  Laboratory 
Technologists, 

99  Wentworth  Street  South, 

Hamilton,  Ontario, 


Published  by  the  Canadian  Hospital  Association, 
25  Imperial  Street,  Toronto  Ontario, 


• • 
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Medical  Record  Librarian 


Duties  The  medical  record  librarian  has  been  described  as  ”a  person 

trained  to  assemble  and  analyse  the  component  pc.rts  of  the  medical 
record;  to  determine  whether  it  will  justify  the  diagnosis  and  warrant  the 
treatment  and  results  before  filing;  to  keep  it  readily  available  for  use 
in  future  illness  of  the  patient,  in  medico-legal  need,  or  for  research 
and  study;  and  to  collect  but  not  evaluate  the  medical  statistics  needed 
in  the  hospital. 

Her  duties,  therefore,  are  to  collect  records  of  illnesses  and  treat- 
ments of  individua,!  patients,  check  them  for  completeness  and  accuracy, 
organize  and  catalogue  them.  Physicians  use  these  records  in^  studying^ 
the  patient’s  medical  history,  in  diagnosing  the  illness  and  in  prescrib- 
ing the  needed  care.  Medical  records  may  be  used  also  in  analysing 
hospital  services  and  in  vrorking  out  policies  and  procedures.  They  may 
provide  resource  material  for  the  training  of  medical  personnel  and  are 
useful  in  evaluating  new  treatments. 

In  large  hospitals  or  clinics  more  than  one  medical  record  librarian 
may  be  employed  but  usually  one  qualified  person  is  in  charge  with^ 
clerical  assistants  to  aid  in  the  work* *  The  medical  record  librarian 
must  have  reasonable  efficiency  in  typing;  a knowledge  of  shorthand  may 
be  an  advantage  but  is  not  required. 


Suitablity  The  work  of  a medical  record  librarian  requires  precision 

for  the  and  care  for  detail.  She  must  have  tact  and  discretion  in 

mature  woman  dealing  with  people  who,  because  of  the  demands  of  their 

profession— the  practice  of  medicine— work  under  tension. 

A mature  woman  may  find  the  occupation  congenial  because,  while  related 
to  the  care  of  the  sick,  it  is  not  physically  taxing.  While  it  is  the 
practice  of  most  schools  for  medical  record  librarians  not  to  accept 
students  over  the  age  of  35  for  initial  training,  each  applicant  is 
judged  on  merit. 

The  work  is  both  sedentary  and  active,  depending  upon  the  role  of  the 
individual  librarian.  Working  hours  average  eight  per  day  and  a five-^ 
day  week  is  usual.  However,  where  there  is  a shortage  of  staff,  overtime 
is  not  unconmon. 


^ Manual  for  Medical  Record  Librarians 

Edna  K.  Hufftaan,  Physicians’  Record  Company,  Chicago,  111. 


• • 
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Trainin^  The  Canadian  Association  of  Medical  Record  Librarians  approves 
12  schools  for  medical  record  librarians.  Each  of  these 
offers  a twelve-month  course  for  vrtiich  the  entrance  requirement  is 
senior  matriculation  or  its  equivalent. 


These  schools  are  established  in  the  following  hospitals  where  detailed 
information  regarding  the  nature  of  the  training  may  be  procured: 


British  Columbia;  Royal  Columbian  Hospital,  New  V/estminster; 

Kootenay  Lake  General  Hospital,  Nelson, 


Alberta ; 
Saskatchewan: 


Manitoba : 


Ontario : 


Quebec : 

Nova  Scotia: 


Edmonton  General  Hospital,  Edmonton, 

Grey  Nuns*  Hospital,  Regina, 

Winnipeg  General  Hospital,  Winnipeg, 

Hotel  Dieu  Hospital,  Kingston; 

Ottawa  General  Hospital,  Youville  Medical 
Record  Librarian  School; 

St,  Michael’s  Hospital,  Toronto, 

Sacred  Heart  Hospital,  Cartierville ; 

St,  Vincent  de  Paul  Hospital,  Sherbrooke, 

Halifax  Infirmary,  Halifax. 


A student  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  twelve-month  course  is 
eligible  to  try  the  examination  for  qualification  as  a Registered  Record 
Librarian  which  is  set  by  the  Board  of  Registration  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Medical  Record  Librarians, 


A new  extension  course  for  training  personnel  at  the  technical  level  is 
sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Hospital  Association  in  cooperation  with  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Medical  Record  Librarians,  First  stage  is  in  the 
form  of  an  8j-month  ”home  study’*  session  followed  by  an  examination  and 
if  successful,  certification  as  a medical  record  clerk.  The  second  stage, 
offered  only  to  successful  clerks  with  junior  matriculation  standing, 
consists  of  a three-week  intramural  session  in  an  approved  hospital. 
Successful  students  may  apply  to  the  Association  to  v/rite  the  examination 
for  accredited  record  technicians  (A.R.T,), 

Further  For  further  information  write  to: 
information 

Secretary,  Education  and  Research 
Committee, 

Canadian  Association  of  Medical  Record 
Librarians, 

770  Glenforest  Street, 

Oshawa,  Ontario, 
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Nursinj?  Assistant 


Duties  The  nursing  assistant  is  entrusted  largely  vd.th  bedside  care  of 
the  physically  or  mentally  ill.  It  is  her  responsibility  to 
help  maintain  a comfortable  environment  for  them.  As  the  duties  of  the 
professional  nurse  have  become  more  highly  specialized^  the  role  of  the 
nursing  assistant  in  the  medical  team  has  grov/n  in  importance. 

In  private  homes  the  nursing  assistant  carries  out  the  instructions  of 
the  attending  physician  or  visiting  public  health  nurse.  She  must  exer- 
cise judgment,  therefore,  in  recognizing  nursing  needs  that  are  beyond 
her  training  and  skill.  Her  work  may  include  household  duties  related 
to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  patient. 


Suitability  The  exacting  responsibilities  of  the  nursing  assistant 
for  the  require  that  she  bo  a person  of  balance  and  maturity. 

mature  woman  liJhile  these  qualities  are  not  who3J.y  a matter  of  age,  it 

is  reasonable  to  assume  that  experience  X'd.ll  have  given 
the  woman  of  mature  years  the  needed  reliability  and  stability.  Some 
flexibility  is  usually  exercised,  therefore,  in  determining  the  maximum 
age  at  which  training  as  a nursing  assistant  may  be  i^dertaken.  Regula- 
tions differ  from  province  to  province,  with  the  maximum  age  ranging 
from  35  to  55  years. 

The  work  of  the  nursing  assistant  is  strenuous;  to  carry  out  her  duties 
competently  and  cheerfully  she  must  be  in  good  health. 

Training  Courses  for  nursing  assistants  are  available  in  every  province 
of  Canada.  In  some  instances  training  is  given  wholly  within 
a hospital;  in  others  classroom  instruction  is  given  in  a vocational, 
technical  or  special  school  under  the  jurisdiction  of  provincial  depart- 
ments of  education,  with  the  addition  of  practical  experience  in  an 
accredited  hospital. 

Most  of  the  courses  are  from  nine  months  to  one  year  in  length,  though 
in  Quebec  the  period  is  extended  to  16  or  18  months. 

In  some  provinces  special  courses,  sometimes  of  shorter  duration,  are 
offered  for  training  in  the  care  of  tuberculosis  or  mental  patients. 

To  assist  candidates  financially  monthly  or  weekly  allowances,  varying 
in  amount,  may  be  provided  throughout  the  training  period. 

For  information  about  courses  offered  in  her  own  province  a woman  may 
write  to: 


Department  of  Health, 

St.  John®s,  Newfoundland. 


o 


Department  of  Health, 

188  Prince  Street, 

Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Board  of  Registration  of  Nursing  Assistants, 

6024  Quinpool  Road, 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 

Department  of  Education, 

Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 

The  Director,  Nursing  Division, 

Department  of  Health, 

Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto , Ontario . 

Le  Ministfere  de  la  Sante, 

Quebec,  Quebec  or 

The  Association  of  Nurses  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
(courses  in  both  English  and  French) 

640  Cathcart  Street, 

Montreal,  P.Q.  or 

Comite  des  hopitaux  de  Quebec,  (courses  in  French  only), 
4370  blvd.  Pie  IX, 

Montreal  36,  P.Q. 

The  Registrar-Consultant  for  Licensed  Practical  Nurses, 
Department  of  Health, 

Room  415 , Norquay  Building, 

York  and  St.  Mary, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

The  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 

Department  of  Education, 

Regina,  Saskatchewan. 

The  Director, 

Nursing-aide  Education, 

Department  of  Health, 

1321  - 16th  Avenue  N.W. , 

Calgary,  Alberta. 

Director  of  Technical  and  Vocational  Education, 
Department  of  Education, 

Victoria,  B.C. 


o 
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Occupational  Therapist 


Duties  The  occupational  therapist  works  with  the  doctor,  nurse,  physical 
therapist,  speech  therapist,  social  worker,  psychologist  and 
vocational  counsellor  to  enable  the  rehabilitation  of  injured  or  handi- 
capped persons.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  doctor  she  carries  out  the 
prescribed  treatment  for  the  physical,  psychological  and  economic  rehabili- 
tation of  the  patient.  She  also  studies  the  patient’s  reactions  in  work 
situations  and  reports  on  his  or  her  condition  and  progress.  The  occupa- 
tional therapist  may  also  be  responsible  for  recreational  programs  for 
patients. 


Suitability  The  patience  and  understanding  necessary  in  the  pursuit  of 
for  the  this  work  are  often  assets  of  the  mature  woman.  She  is 

mature  woman  also  likely  to  have  a working  knowledge  of  some  of  the 

skills  employed  in  occupational  therapy,  as  well  as  the 
capacities  needed  to  work  with  people  who  are  handicapped. 

Training  The  shortage  of  occupational  therapists  to  fill  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  qualified  personnel  in  all  types  of 
hospitals  has  prompted  the  Canadian  Association  of  Occupational  Therapy 
to  offer  an  accelerated  course  to  train  therapists  in  eighteen  months. 
This  course,  given  in  Kingston,  Ontario,  includes  instruction  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  psychiatry,  psychology,  social  studies,  community  resources 
and  rehabilitation  facilities,  and  speech  therapy,  combined  with  medical 
and  surgical  lectures. 

Candidates  must  hold  one  of  the  following  or  equivalent  qualifications 
approved  by  the  Canadian  Association  of  Occupational  Therapy:  Univer- 

sity Degree,  University  Diploma,  Graduate  Nurse  or  Teacher’s  Certificate. 

Six  universities  offer  full  training  in  occupational  therapy  in  some 
instances  combined  with  physiotherapy.  These  are  McGill  University, 
Montreal;  University  of  Montreal,  Montreal;  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto;  University  of  Itoitoba,  Winnipeg;  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton;  and  University  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver. 

Further  For  further  information  write  to: 

information 

Canadian  Association  of  Occupational 
Therapists, 

331  Blcor  Street,  West, 

Toronto  5,  Ontario. 
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Qraupational  Therapy  Assistant 
in  the  mental  health  field 


Duties  The  occupational  therapy  assistant  in  the  mental  health  field 

helps  organize  activities  for  patients,  individually  or  in  group  , 
and  assists  with  special  treatments.  She  observes  the  patient  at  work  an 
reports  progress.  All  her  work  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  either 
the  doctL  in  charge  of  the  patient  or  the  fully  qualified  occupational 

therapist . 


Suitability  An  interest  in  people  and  patience  ^ dealing 
fSTthT"^  necessary  attributes  in  helping  patients  *o  suifer  from^^^ 
mature  vromsn  mental  illness  to  learn  to  live  and  wrk  with 

experience  gained  in  bringing  up  children  may  be  an  asset. 

Encouraging  and  praising  the  efforts  and  successes  of  patients  comes  more 
readily  to  the  mature  wman  than  to  a young  girl.  Experience  ’ 

Scouts,  4-H  Clubs  or  similar  voluntary  organizations  may  be  a valuabl 
asset  in  this  field  of  work.  Skill  in  ^s  and  crafts,  while  not  es^en- 
tial,  can  be  a useful  tool  in  working  with  patients. 

Training  Grade  X education  or  its  equivalent  is  the  usual 

^ for  entering  this  type  of  work  for  which  a cour^  of  training 

lasting  a few  months  is  provided  in  a hospital  setting.  The  age  range 
for  candidates  is  from  18  to  45  years. 


Further 

information 

the  province 


nformation  as  to  training  opportunities,  scholarships, 
ursaries  (including  Federal-Provincial  bursaries)  may  b^ 

btained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  ifental  Health  for 
n which  the  woman  resides,  or  to  the 


Executive  Secretary, 

Canadian  Association  of  Occupational 
Therapy, 

331  Bloor  Street  West, 

Toronto  5j  Ontario. 


Comprehensive  information  on  mental  health  careers  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to: 


Canadian  Mental  Health  Association, 
National  Office, 

52  St.  Clair  Avenue  East, 

Toronto  7,  Ontario. 
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Provincial  Directors 
Newfoundland: 


Prince  Edward  Island 


Nova  Scotia: 


New  Brunswick: 


Quebec : 


Ontario : 


Manitoba: 


Saskatchewan : 


Alberta: 


British  Columbia: 


of  Mental  Health 

Director  of  Mental  Health  Services, 
Department  of  Health, 

Hospital  for  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases, 
St.  John’s. 

Director  of  Mental  Health, 

Department  of  Health, 

Riverside  Hospital, 

Charlottetown. 

Administrator, 

Mental  Health  Services, 

Department  of  Public  Health, 

Halifax. 

Director,  Mental  Health  Services, 
Department  of  Health, 

404  Collishaw  Street, 

Moncton. 

Director, 

Division  of  Psychiatric  Hospitals, 
I'^Lnistry  of  Health, 

Quebec . 

Chief,  Mental  Health  Branch, 

Department  of  Health, 

Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto • 

Director  of  Psychiatric  Services, 
Department  of  Health, 

Psychiatric  Institute, 

Winnipeg. 

Director,  Psychiatric  Services  Branch, 
Department  of  Public  Health, 

Provincial  Health  Building, 

Regina. 

Director,  Division  of  Mental  Health, 
Department  of  Public  Health, 

Provincial  Mental  Hospital, 

Box  1000, 

Ponoka. 

Deputy  Minister  and  Director  of  Mental 
Health  Services, 

Department  of  Health  Services  and 
Hospital  Insurance, 

828  West  10th  Avenue, 

Vancouver. 
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Office  Worker 


Duties  Office  work  includes  a wide  variety  of  clerical  tasks.  These 
may  be  grouped  according  to  similarity  of  duties,  training  and 
personality  required. 

The  secretarial  group  is  primarily  concerned  with  typing  and  correspond- 
ence. 

The  public  contact  group  deals  more  or  less  directly  with  the  public. 

Records  and  processing  clerks  handle  and  process  correspondence  and 
records. 

The  accounting  group  is  occupied  mainly  with  recording  and  analysing 
financial  data. 

Increasing  mechanization  of  office  operations  has  opened  up  demand  for 
people  trained  in  the  operation  of  various  types  of  mechanical  office 
equipment . 

Suitability  Employment  and  placement  reports  from  all  parts  of  the^ 

for  the  country  reveal  little  or  no  shortage  of  average  beginning 

mature  woman  typists  or  clerk  typists.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there 

is  strong  and  steady  demand  for  expert  typists,  efficient 
stenographers  and  well-qualified  secretaries.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
for  the  woman  re-entering  the  field  to  invest  the  necessary  time  and  effort 
to  acquire  competence  by  bringing  herself  up-to-date  on  current  office 
methods  and  equipment.  Her  self-confidence  and  her  bargaining  position 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  she  does  not  have  to  rely  on  “brushing  up“  on 
the  job. 

Training  Training  for  office  occupations  is  widely  available  in  both  day 
and  evening  classes  offered  by  private  business  colleges. 
Publicly-supported  training  and  vocational  schools  also  include  commercial 
courses  in  their  curricula.  Courses  are  of  three,  six  and  nine  months^ 
duration,  depending  upon  the  proficiency  to  which  the  student  aspires.  In 
most  cities  evening  classes,  under  public  as  well  as  private  auspices,  are 
conducted.  These  night  schools  provide  means  for  women  otherwise  occupied 
in  the  day  time  to  learn  office  skills. 

Since  private  commercial  schools  are  mmierous  and  standards  vary  greatly, 
it  is  well  for  prospective  students  to  check  carefully  prior  to  enrolment. 
One  might  look  into  the  placement  record  of  graduates  of  the  school  or 
enquire  from  the  local  Better  Business  Bureau. 
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Correspondence  courses  in  coininercial  subjects  are  available  through 
provincial  departments  of  education. 

Further  A more  adequate  description  of  the  occupation  is  contained 

information  in  the  Canadian  Occupations  Mdnograph  46,  Office  Occupations 
available  from  The  Queen’s  Printer  and  Controller  of 
Stationery  (Cat.  No.  L43-4660).  Price  25  cents. 

Enquiries  about  night  school  classes  should  be  addressed  to  the  local 
board  of  education. 


o 
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Radiological  or  X-ray  Technician 


Duties  The  radiological  or  medical  X-ray  technician  is  responsible  for 
the  preparation  of  patients  for  x-ray  examination  or  treatment. 
Working  always  under  the  direction  of  a qualified  physician-radiologist 
the  technician  operates  various  types  tf  equipment  used  to  project  an  image 
of  parts  of  the  body  on  a screen  for  examination  by  the  radiologist; 
uses  x-rays  in  the  treatment  of  certain  illnesses,  mainly  cancer  or  skin 
diseases,  and  takes  routine  x-rays  as  required.  She  regulates  controls 
for  time  and  intensity  of  exposures,  develops  films,  marks  and  files  them 
and  prepares  final  reports. 


Suitability  Tact,  mature  judgment,  accuracy  and  attention  to  detail  are 
for  the  essential  in  working  with  patients  undergoing  treatment. 

mature  woman  They  are  often  victims  of  serious  disease  or  accident  and 

always  in  need  of  sympathetic  understanding. 

A background  of  nursing  or  office  experience  with  Icnowledge  of  typing 
can  be  brought  into  effective  use.  The  hobby  of  photography  or  profes- 
sional experience  as  a photographer  may  be  an  advantage. 

In  view  of  the  possible  effect  of  X-ray  exposure  on  the  fertility  of 
women  during  child-bearing  years,  this  occupation  lends  itself  well  to 
the  older  woman. 

Part-time  employment  as  a radiological  technician,  sometimes  available 
in  a hospital,  a clinic  or  a doctor^ s office,  may  be  conveniently  combined 
with  the  homemaker’s  duties. 

Training  A two-year  course  of  study  under  a certified  radiologist  in 

private  practice  or  in  certain  approved  hospitals  is  available 
in  all  provinces.  The  minimum  academic  qualification  is  Grade  XII  or 
university  entrance. 

Instruction  is  given  in  handling  patients  and  helping  them  into  position 
for  the  X-ray  photograph.  Trainees  also  learn  how  to  operate  and  care 
for  equipment,  how  to  prepare  solutions  and  chemicals  used  in  developing 
films  and  to  keep  records  and  reports.  While  in  training  the  student 
receives  a stipend,  uniforms  and  meals.  When  the  course  is  completed 
students  may  write  an  examination  for  a certificate  issued  by  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Radiological  Technicians  and  if  successful  may  use 
the  title.  Registered  Technician  (R.T.). 

Further 

information  Provincial  Director  cf  Vocational 

Education  or 
The  Secretary, 

Canadian  Society  of  Radiological  Technicians, 

2175  West  I6th  Avenue, 

Vancouver  7 9 B.C. 


Power  Sevang  Machine  Operator 


There  is  in  Canada  a persistent  and  continuing  shortage  of  power  sewing 
machine  operators  for  the  clothing  manufacturing  industry.  Often  em- 
ployers are  obliged  to  recruit  trainees  when  they  really  need 
experienced  workers. 

Training  for  power  sewing  machine  operators  is  sometimes  offered  in 
publicly  supported  vocational  establishments  and  also  by  organized  labour. 

Recently  however,  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  a committee,  representing 
the  provincial  departments  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  Labour,  Education 
and  the  National  Employment  Service,  has  developed  a promising  scheme  of 
in-plant  training  for  power  sewing  machine  operators  in  the  clothing 
industry.  The  Committee  approves  participating  manufacturing  concerns 
and  selects  suitable  trainees. 

A Certificate  of  Attainment  issued  by  the  Vocational  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Education  is  awarded  to  trainees  who  successfully  complete 
the  course. 

This  scheme  is  meeting  with  favourable  results  and  several  other 
provinces  are  considering  the  introduction  of  a similar  program. 

Manufacturers  of  draperies,  bedspreads,  upholstery  and  camping  equipment 
often  make  provision  for  on-the-job  training  of  operators. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  offices  of  the  National  Employ- 
ment Service. 
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Real  Estate  Agent 


Duties  ”The  real  estate  agent  rents  and  sells  property  for  clients  on  a 
commission  basis’*.'**'  The  agent  brings  together  prospective  buyers 
and  available  property.  She  keeps  abreast  of  current  property  listings 
and  examines  properties  for  sale  so  she  can  be  familiar  vdth  what  she  has 
to  offer.  A great  deal  of  her  time  is  spent  keeping  in  touch  with  pros- 
pective buyers  and  sellers.  She  takes  clients  to  see  properties,  often 
returning  several  times  to  the  same  premises  before  concluding  a transac- 
tion. 

Suitability  The  sale  of  homes  is  the  field  of  real  estate  most  likely 

f or_  the  to  be  of  interest  to  the  mature  woman.  From  her  own  exper- 

mature  woman  ience  of  homemaking  and  housekeeping  she  can  point  out 

features  and  possibilities  that  might  not  occur  to  the 
average  buyer.  The  clerical  aspects  of  the  real  estate  business  can  be 
successfuly  carried  out  by  a woman  with  previous  secretarial  and  office 
experience.  Real  estate  business  being  highly  competitive,  calls  for 
ingenuity,  stamina  and  specific  training.  Since  special  aptitude  in 
selling  is  required,  it  is  advisable  for  a woman  seeking  entry  into  this 
field  to  take  an  aptitude  test.  Other  types  of  selling  experience  may 
provide  helpful  background.  Real  estate  has  proven  to  be  a successful 
career  for  women  prepared  to  put  in  long  irregular  hours,  persistent 
work  and  travel  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  at  the  expense  of  social  and 
family  life.  Despite  these  difficulties,  however,  over  the  past  decade 
women  have  made  up  about  15  per  cent  of  personnel  in  the  selling  of  real 
estate. 

Training  An  applicant  for  entry  into  the  field  must  be  sponsored  by  a 
real  estate  firm  and  qualify  by  examination  for  a licence  in 
conformity  with  the  licensing  laws  of  the  province.  Except  in 
Newfoundland  the  required  standard  is  based  on  legislation  governing 
real  estate  within  the  province. 

A period  of  training  on  the  job  in  a real  estate  office  or  working  with 
an  experienced  member  of  a real  estate  firm  is  useful  preparation. 

Further  formal  training  is  usually  available  to  personnel  employed  with 
firms  which  are  members  of  the  local  real  estate  board.  This  board- 
sponsored  training,  conducted  by  qualified  personnel,  covers  such  subjects 
as  appraisal,  law,  property  management  and  zoning.  Exarrd.nations  leading 
to  membership  in  the  board  are  conducted  periodically  at  the  conclusion  of 
such  training. 


Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 


To  raise  standards  and  qualifications  of  agents  in  the  field, ^ the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Realtors  has  also  prepared  and  made  available  a 
correspondence  course  through  the  Division  of  University  Extension, 
University  of  Toronto.  The  course,  which  is  at  the  university  level  of 
instruction,  is  of  three  years ^ duration,  with  written  examinations 
leading  to  designation  in  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Realtors.  Brokerage 
law,  appraisal,  accounting,  property  management,  economics,  architecture 
insurance,  income  tax  and  town  planning  are  the  subjects  included. 

Further  Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 

information 

Executive  Secretary, 

Canadian  Institute  of  Realtors, 

20  Eglinton  Avenue  East, 

Toronto  7^  Ontario. 
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Salesclerk.  Salesperson 
(Retail  selling  personnel) 


Duties  The  woman  engaged  in  retail  selling  is  the  link  between  the 

supplier  and  the  consumer.  The  title  of  her  job  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  her  work. 

The_.  salesclerk  sells  a variety  of  smallwares  directly  over  the  counter, 
completing  each  sale  on  her  own.  She  is  usually  responsible  also  for 
maintaining  and  arranging  stock,  ordering  additional  supplies  when 
necessary. 

The  salesperson  does  a more  highly  specialized  job  and  her  occupation 
is  classified  according  to  the  product  she  sells  whether  it  be  jewellery, 
women’s  clothing,  books  or  some  other  type  of  merchandise. 

She  displays,  describes  and  sells  merchandise  on  the  sales  floor.  She 
must  have  expert  knowledge  of  the  merchandise  and  quick  understanding  of 
the  customer’s  needs  in  order  to  assist  him  or  her  in  making  a satisfac- 
tory selection. 

To  complete  the  purchase  she  prepares  a bill  of  sale  or  contract  for  the 
customer’s  signature.  She  receives  payment  or  secures  credit  authoriza- 
tion and  makes  arrangements  for  delivery  when  necessary. 

She  is  responsible  for  the  arrangement,  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
stock  and  for  keeping  inventory  records  for  her  particular  department. 

She  also  looks  after  details  in  connection  with  exchanges  and  returns. 

Suitability  A survey  of  the  retail  trade  carried  out  in  1959  by  the 

for  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour 

mature  woman  showed  that  older  sales  employees  have  at  least  as  good  a 

record  of  performance  as  their  younger  co-workers.  The 
majority  of  supervisors  interviewed  expressed  preference  for  mature 
employees.  On  the  whole  they  showed  consistency  of  performance,  a sense 
of  responsibility,  a more  settled  attitude  and  an  ability  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  customer.  They  also  were  often  more  conscientious 
than  younger  workers  in  their  ^housekeeping” duties. 

V\fith  the  modern  trend  towards  self-service  shopping,  routine  transac- 
tions such  as  making  change  and  wrapping  parcels  are  being  increasingly 
centralized.  The  number  of  salesclerks  is  being  reduced,  and  in  estab- 
lishments which  offer  assistance  to  customers  employers  are  becoming 
increasingly  selective  in  hiring  salespersons  for  specialized  selling. 

Specialized  fields  of  selling,  while  limited  in  employment  demand,  may 
offer  job  opportunities  for  mature  women  who  have  the  appropriate  skills 
or  interests.  For  example,  the  woman  with  skill  in  dressmaking  and  knowl- 
edge of  clothes  design  is  an  asset  to  a good  dress  shop.  A woman  who 
possesses  artistic  ability  and  has  mastered  a particular  handicraft,  such 
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as  weaving,  sculpting,  painting,  leathercraf t , knitting  or  needlepoint 
is  better  able  to  interpret  the  merchandise  of  an  arts  and  crafts  or 
hobby  shop.  The  bookshop  looks  for  salespersons  who  know  books  and  have 
a discriminating  taste  in  literature. 

Similarly,  other  specialties  might  be  listed.  The  shop  that  caters  to^ 
discerning  and  sophisticated  buyers  requires  salespersons  vdio  know  their 
merchandise.  Moreover,  sales  personnel  of  this  type,  who  are  really 
interested  in  their  work,  will  find  ways  of  improving  their  knowledge  and 
skills  through  individual  study  or  in  groups  for  further  instruction. 

What  began  as  a job  then  may  become  a career. 

Training  For  the  most  part  training  in  retail  selling  is  given  on  the 

job  under  the  supervision  of  a senior  member  of  the  staff.  In 
larger  department  stores  a series  of  training  sessions  may  be  provided 
for  new  employees.  Recently,  however,  formal  training  for  the  retail 
occupations  has  been  initiated  in  various  institutes  of  technology. 

Sir  George  Williams  University  in  Montreal  offers  a two-year  course  in 
its  School  of  Retailing.  Night  school  courses  in  merchandising  are 
widely  available,  and  brief  training  courses  for  retail  sales  perso^el 
are  being  offered  for  the  unemployed  in  centres  where  there  is  consid- 
erable demand  for  this  type  of  employee.  The  local  NES  offdc6  is  in 
a position  to  supply  information  regarding  current  developments. 

To  increase  her  confidence  in  a specialized  field  of  selling  the  woman 
who  is  looking  for  such  a post  may  well  undertake  some  preparatory  study 
and,  if  possible,  acquire  some  practice  in  her  field.  To  discover  train- 
ing  opportunities  will  require  both  effort  and  imagination.  Some  possibil- 
ities may  however  present  themselves  in  night  school,  university  extension 
courses  or  in  the  ciirriculum  of  a technical  school.  The  advice  of  a 
merchant  may  also  prove  helpful.  For  instance,  on  the  suggestion  of 
employers  a number  of  jewellery  salespersons  have  profited  by  a two-year 
correspondence  course  for  the  retail  jeweller,  offered  by  the  Canadian 
Jewellers » Institute,  8CX)  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Further  Director  of  vocational  education  in  your  province. 

information 


o 
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Seamstress 

Dressmaker,  alterer,  maker  of  slip  covers,  etc. 

Duties  Specialty  shops  and  the  dress  departments  of  large  stores  employ 
women  to  alter,  adjust  or  remodel  ready-to-wear  clothes.^  Fabric 
shops  and  drapery  departments  frequently  engage  women  to  make  slip  covers, 
bedspreads  and  curtains  for  individual  customers.  Some  women,  although 
their  numbers  are  diminishing,  have  been  able  to  develop  rewarding  home 
business  ventures  in  this  type  of  work. 

Suitability  Since  aptitude  and  craftsmanship  are  the  main  criteria  for 
for  the  success  as  a seamstress,  the  mature  woman  is  not  apt  to  be 

mature  woman  discriminated  against  because  of  her  age.  Frequently  Jobs 

in  this  field  may  be  fitted  into  a part-time  schedule 

along  with  home  duties. 

Training  Courses  in  dressmaking  and  interior  decorating,  varying  in 

content  and  duration,  are  offered  in  trade  schools  and  voca- 
tional or  technical  institutes,  both  in  daytime  and  evening  classes,  in 
many  cities  throughout  Canada. 

While  often  not  strictly  vocational,  such  training  may  teach  a woman  how 
to  sew  more  professionally  and  give  her  a sense  of  confidence  in  looking 
for  employment. 

Further  Further  information  regarding  such  courses  may  be  obtained 

information  from  the  local  board  of  education. 
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Teacher 


Duties  The  teacher  is  concerned  v/ith  education,  including  some  form  of 
systematic  instruction  or  training.  Teaching  is  usually  done  in 
the  classroom,  but  there  are  increasing  opportunities  in  various  fields 
of  specialized  education,  often  involving  work  with  individuals. 

These  include  teaching  in  a particular  field  such  as  music,  as  well  as 
work  with  pupils  who  cannot  fit  into  the  regular  school  system:  sick 

children  at  home  or  in  hospital,  the  hard  of  hearing,  the  blind,  the 
exceptionally  gifted  or  the  retarded.  Corrective  education  for  juvenile 
delinquents  in  reformatories  and  detention  homes  is  still  another  example 
of  specialized  education. 

In  recent  years  the  increase  of  adult  education  programs  has  substantially 
increased  the  demand  for  teachers  with  competence  in  that  field.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  age  scale  there  are  interesting  developments  in  nursery 
school  teaching, 

Since  a university  degree  is  required  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  school 
level,  most  women  teachers  without  a university  background  are  found  in 
the  elementary  schools.  Nursery  school  and  kindergarten  teaching  employ 
women  exclusively.  Women  are  engaged  as  vocational  teachers,  chiefly  in 
training  for  workers  such  as  hairdressers,  waitresses  or  nursing  assist- 
ants and  commercial  subjects. 

Suitability  Insights  into  the  behaviour  of  children  that  a woman  has 

for  the  acquired  in  bringing  up  her  own  family  are  an  asset  of  the 

mature  woman  mature  woman  teacher.  If  she  taught  earlier  in  her  life, 

she  now  feels  more  secure  in  the  profession.  Not  surpris- 
ingly,  therefore,  teaching  is  an  occupation  to  which  many  mature  women, 
after  a brief  refresher  course,  return  with  renewed  vigour. 

The  hours  of  classroom  work  and  holiday  schedules  help  to  make  teaching 
an  occupation  that  may  be  combined  with  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  preparation  of  lessons,  marking 
of  assignments  and  extra-curricular  duties  require  a great  deal  of  time 
outside  of  school  hours. 

A growing  number  of  married  women  with  family  responsibilities  are  find- 
ing satisfaction  in  areas  of  specialized  education  for  which  they  have 
the  necessary  qualifications.  The  schedule  of  such  teaching,  including 
time  spent  in  lesson  preparation  and  in  the  correction  of  assignments,  is 
often  more  readily  fitted  in  with  household  routines  than  is  classroom 
work. 

Training  Standards  of  training  for  teachers  are  determined  provincially. 

For  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  the  requirement  is 
usually  a period  of  one,  two  or  three  years’  training  beyond  junior 
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matriculation  in  a special  teachers’  coUege.  For  specialized  education, 
especially  for  work  with  the  handicapped,  a backgroiand  in  ni^sing,  occupa- 
tional or  physical  therapy, or  social  work  is  often  of  practical  value. 

Summer  courses  pley  an  important  part  in  teacher  training  and  upgrading 
and  may  offer  the  woman  who  wants  to  return  to  the  field  the  opportunity 
for  re-orientation  to  the  profession.  Regarding  other  types  of  refresher 
courses  enquiries  should  be  made  throu^  the  local  board  of  education. 

Since  some  municipalities  impose  age  restrictions  on  new  entrants  to 
teaching  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  well  to  check  also  regarding  this 
matter. 

The  mature  woman  who  is  interested  in  nursery  school  teaching  should 
enquire  into  university  extension  courses  in  this  field.  The  University 
of  Toronto,  for  instance,  offers  a six  weeks’  extensive  course  in  nursery 
school  work  for  persons  with  Grade  XII  standing.  In  British  Col^bia  the 
Summer  School  of  Education  in  Victoria  and  the  Adult  Education  Division 
of  the  Vancouver  School  system  offer  training  in  nursery  school  work 
primarily  for  qualified  public  school  teachers.  Pyerson  Polytechnical 
Institute  in  Toronto  offers  an  option  in  pre-school  education  in  its  two 
year  full-time  programme  in  Home  Economics.  This  prepares  the  student 
for  work  as  an  assistant  in  a nursery  school  or  day  nursery.  Full  univer- 
sity training  for  nursery  school  work,  in  some  cases  at  the  level  of 
graduate  studies,  is  offered  by  several  universities:  Acadia  University, 

V/olfville,  N.S.;  Institut  Pedagogique,  4873  Westmount  Avenue,  Montreal, 
P.Q.;  Laval  University,  Quebec,  P.Q.  and  the  Institute  of  Child  Study, 
University  of  Toronto. 

A recent  Women’s  Bureau  Bulletin— Day  Care  Services  for  Children  of  Work- 
ing Mothers— outlines  courses  in  nursery  education  available,  by  provinces. 
A copy  of  the  bulletin  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Training  for  teachers  of  technical  and  vocational  subjects  is  provided  for 
in  all  provinces,  though  not  every  province  operates  a program.  Women 
have  participated  chiefly  in  the  training  for  teachers  of  commercial 
subjects,  hairdressing,  practical  nursing  and  food  service.  Courses  are 
usually  from  five  to  nine  months  in  length.  Competency  requirements  are 
set  by  the  province,  and  enquiries  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  the 
appropriate  Department  of  Education. 

Further  Further  information  on  teacher  training  and  assessment  of 

information  qualifications  may  be  obtained  from  provincial  Departments 
of  Education: 


Alberta  Department  of  Education, 

Legislative  Building, 
Edmonton. 


o 
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British  Columbia 

Department  of  Education, 
Parliament  Buildings, 
Victoria. 

Manitoba 

Department  of  Education, 
Legislative  Building, 
Winnipeg. 

New  Brunswick 

Department  of  Education, 
Legislative  Buildings, 
Fredericton. 

Newfoundland 

Department  of  Education, 
Confederation  Building, 
St.  John’s. 

Nova  Scotia 

Department  of  Education, 
Province  House, 

Halifax. 

Ontario 

Department  of  Education, 
Parliament  Buildings,  North  Wing, 
Toronto. 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Department  of  Education, 
Province  Building, 
Charlottetown . 

Quebec 

Department  of  Education, 
Parliament  Buildings, 
Quebec  City. 

Saskatchewan 

Department  of  Education, 
Legislative  Buildings, 
Regina. 

Visiting  Homemaker 


Duties  The  visiting  homemaker  provides  emergency  service  in  families 
vdiere  sudden  illness  or  incapacity  necessitates  the  absence  of 
the  mother.  Homemaker  service  is  also  being  extended  to  convalescents, 
elderly  people  and  chronic  invalids. 

The  visiting  homemaker  must  be  able  to  "step  in  and  take  over".  She 
assumes  responsibility  for  the  general  management  of  the  family  shopping, 
preparing  meals,  giving  simple  bedside  care,  keeping  the  house  tidy  and 
doing  necessary  laundry  idiere  equipment  is  available. 

It  is  not  intended  that  a visiting  homemaker  should  undertake  major  clean- 
ing  jobs.  The  service  is  rather  designed  to  help  families  in  times  of 
emergency:  to  give  young  children  and  infants  the  love,  care  and  atten- 

tion they  need;  to  enable  older  children  to  carry  on  at  school  idthout 
the  disruption  of  sudden  moves  and  changes;  and  to  enable  the  father  to 
continue  at  his  job  vdth  the  knowledge  that  his  family  is  being  adequately 
cared  for. 

Normally,  the  working  hours  are  limited  to  eight  per  day,  five  days  a week 
with  provision  for  members  of  the  family  or  others  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity during  the  homemaker’s  absence. 

Suitability  The  visiting  homemaker  holds  a position  of  trust  and  respon- 
f or  the  sibility  that  challenges  the  resources  of  a mature  woman 

mature  woman  with  a natural  liking  for  people  and  a genuine  desire  to 

give  assistance  in  times  of  need. 

The  duties  of  the  visiting  homemaker  are  essentially  an  extension  of 
the  functions  she  has  been  performing  throughout  her  lifetime,  but  she 
now  has  the  advantage  of  guidance  and  training  offered  by  the  team, 
consisting  of  the  visiting  nurse,  social  worker  and  home  economist. 

Training  Homemaker  services  exist  in  some  fifty  communities  across 

Canada.  Their  organization  varies  from  one  place  to  another 
with  the  Red  Cross  or  other  voluntary  agency  as  sponsor. 

Applicants  are  carefully  selected  by  the  supervising  agency  and  given  in- 
service  training  and  orientation  before  being  assigned  to  jobs.  Most 
agencies  stipulate  a probationary  period  of  from  three  to  six  months,  and 
on  each  assignment  the  visiting  homemaker  receives  supervision  taking  into 
account  the  particular  situation.  Further  training  provided  by  the  agency 
usually  takes  the  form  of  periodic  lectures  and  discussions  on  social 
problems,  child  care,  hygiene,  home  economics,  meal  planning,  safety  and 
fire  prevention,  laundry  and  general  household  duties. 
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Further  Further  information  on  visiting  homemaker  services  in  your 

information  community,  including  training  plans  and  opportunities  of 

employment,  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  local  branch 
of  the  Red  Cross,  the  local  visiting  homemaker* s association  (if  one 
exists),  the  Community  Chest,  a family  welfare  agency  or  the  local  office 
of  the  National  Employment  Service. 


o 
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Wai tress 


Duties  The  waitress  is  responsible  for  the  serving  of  food  in  a res- 
taurant, hotel,  club  or  other  eating  establishment.  She  inter- 
prets the  menu,  takes  the  order  and  serves  each  course  of  the  meal. 

After  the  patrons  have  left  she  clears  the  table  and  re-sets  places  for 
future  customers.  She  is  responsible  for  making  out  meal  checks  and 
sometimes  also  for  collecting  payment. 

Sin tability  The  waitress  must  be  thoughtful  and  sensitive  to  people’s 
for  the  needs,  qualities  that  are  associated  with  naturity.  At^ 

mature  woman  the  same  time  her  duties  are  physically  demanding.  During 
~ peak  periods  she  must  often  work  under  grilling  pressure 

and  is  on  her  feet  almost  constantly. 

Training  Host  good  eating  establishments  provide  training  on  the  job 

for  promising  applicants.  Since  a basic  knowledge  of  language, 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  a neat,  well-groomed  appearance  and  a 
genuine  liking  for  people  are  the  essential  qualifications  of  the  waitress, 
these  are  usually  stressed  in  the  training. 

In  many  centres  across  Canada  day  and  evening  courses  in  the  home  arts, 
including  such  skills  as  cooking,  table  setting,  food  arrangement  and 
salad  making  are  given  in  publicly- supported  vocational  and  technical 
schools.  This  type  of  course  may  prove  helpful  for  a woman  contenplat- 
ing  employment  as  a waitress. 

Training  for  waitresses  and  other  personnel  engaged  in  hotels  and  motels 
is  sometimes  sponsored  provincially  in  order  to  ensure  high  quality 
service  for  travellers.  Information  about  opportunities  of  this  t^e 
may  be  obtained  from  provincial  hotel  associations  or  tourist  services 
of  the  provincial  governments. 

Further  A list  of  recommended  eating  establishments  in  the  community 

information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  The  Canadian  Restaurant  Asso- 
ciation, 60  Avenue  Road,  Toronto  5»  The  local  board  of 
education  or  NES  should  be  consulted  regarding  available  courses  for 
restaurant  workers,  including  waitresses. 
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Writer 


Duties  Work  in  the  field  of  writing  may  include  such  occupations  as 

newspaper  reporting,  freelance  writing,  script  writing  for  radio 
and  television,  technical  writing,  editing  or  feature  writing. 

Newspaper  reporters  collect  information  about  events  and  personalities 
of  current  interest  and  write  news  stories  for  the  daily  or  weekly  press. 
Since  even  in  small  newspapers  there  is  usually  some  specializ^ion,  most 
women  reporters  are  assigned  to  so-called  women^s  interests.  Only 
occasionally  is  a woman  given  a more  varied  range  of  assignments.  Some- 
times the  rural  or  small  town  newspaper  offers  a beginning  in  a special 
field  which  the  individual  woman  may  pursue. 


Freelance  writers,  among  whom  there  are  a few  successful  women  in  Canada, 
tend  to  have  id.der  scopej  some,  for  instance,  concentrate  on  the  produc- 
tion of  technical  material  on  a subject  in  which  they  have  acquired 
expertness.  On  the  whole,  however,  freelance  writing  is  for  women,  as 
it  is  for  men,  a secondary  source  of  income. 

Editorial  work  in  legal,  scientific,  commercial  and  historical  journals 
engages  a considerable  number  of  women  who,  in  addition  to  writing 
ability,  possess  interest,  education  and  experience  in  a particular 
field  of  kno\/ledge. 


Authorship  is  the  reward  of  years  of  concentrated  research  and  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  a person  who  has  cultivated  the  art  of  writing. 


Suitability  Occupations  in  the  field  of  writing  bear  no  age  barriers j 

for  the  in  fact,  this  is  a field  where  maturity  is  often  an  advan- 

matyirewpman  tage.  Moreover,  it  is  an  occupation  that,  with  careful 

planning  of  her  time,  a woman  can  fit  in  with  her  schedule 
of  housekeeping  and  family  responsibilities.  It  is  highly  deman^ng  ^d 
creative  work.  Basic  requirements  are  the  necessary  aptitude  and  willing- 
ness to  persevere.  Breadth  of  interests  and  specialized  knowledge  or 
experience  in  a particular  field  are  also  essential.  A good  knowledge  of 
typing  is  an  asset,  indeed,  a prerequisite  for  some  courses  in  journalism. 


Training  Degree  courses  in  journalism  are  offered  in  several  universities. 

The  Iverson  Polytechnical  Institute  in  Toronto  offers  a three- 
year  course  at  post-high  school  level  which  includes  techniques  for^ 
researching  and  writing  news  and  feature  stories,  copy  lay-out  and  inter- 
pretative reporting. 


Less  formal  preparation  may  be  acquired  throu^  study  groups  and  wrkshops 
on  various  phases  of  writing  given  in  the  evening  extension  departments  of 
several  universities.  Subjects  such  as  magazine  writing,  poetry  writing, 
short-story  writing,  writing  for  broadcast,  both  radio  and  television,  and 
for  advertising  are  dealt  with  in  these  sessions. 
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Correspondence  courses  in  writing  are  available  on  a commercial  basis 
but  should  be  selected  with  care,  since  some  of  them  may  make  exaggerated 
claims • 

Further  Enquiries  regarding  courses  in  i^’iting  may  be  addressed 
information  either  to  the  schools  mentioned  or  to  the  local  board  of 
education. 
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New  Projects  in  Adult  Training 


Quo  Vadis  School  of  Nursing,  Toronto 

Nationwide  interest  is  being  focussed  on  a significant  development  in  the 
field  of  training  for  women  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50  to  become  regis- 
tered professional  nurses. 

The  course,  which  will  be  two  years  in  length  instead  of  the  conventional 
three  years  is  being  conducted  by  the  newly  organized  Quo  Vadis  School  of 
Nursing  in  Toronto. 

Educational  methods  appropriate  to  mature  students,  counselling,  hours  of 
study  and  clinical  duties  meet  the  time  schedules  and  ages  of  the  students. 
Room  and  board  are  the  private  responsibility  of  trainees. 

Entrance  requirements  are  set  down  in  law  by  the  College  of  Nurses  of 
Ontario.  However,  personality,  experience  and  general  aptitude  are  also 
taken  into  consideration.  Tuition  for  the  first  year  is  $100  and  $50  for 
the  second  year.  Cost  of  uniforms  and  text:  books  must  be  borne  by  the 

student. 

The  first  group  of  approximately  30  students  commenced  studies  in  September 
1964;  it  is  planned  to  enrol  a similar-siz'.ed  group  for  September  1965. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  v/riting  to: 

Quo  Vadis  School  of  F’orsing, 

38  Sunnyside  Avenue, 

Toronto  3,  Ontario. 


Small  Business  ilianagement  Training 

The  extent  of  ”know-how**  in  the  operation  of  a small  business  can  often 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  an  underbaking  which  in  other  respects 
would  be  ideally  suited  to  the  mature  woman.  Methods,  merchandise, 
techniques  and  business  operations  vary  widely  from  those  familiar  to  her 

in  earlier  years. 

The  federal  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  estimates  that  small  businesses 
account  for  90  percent  of  all  businesses  in  Canada.  Of  whese  71^000  enter- 
prises are  owned  and  managed  by  women. 

To  assist  the  owner/managers  of  these  small  businesses  to  gain 
efficiency,  the  Department  of  Labour  of  Canada  has  recently  established 
special  training  arrangements.  This  program  was  designed  by  specialists 
for  people  who  must  be  proficient  in  many  areas  of  operation.  Included 
are  courses  in  i^anagement  Accounting,  Retailing,  I'Jarketing  for  Manufac- 
turers, Purchasing  and  Bookkeeping.  ,, 


o 
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Information  about  the  operation  of  this  program  in  your  area  may  be 
obtained  from  the  vocational  education  division  of  the  provincial  depart- 
ment of  education. 

Teacher  Education  for  Adults 

The  Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta  in  Edmonton  has 
recently  established  a special  two-year  teacher  education  program  for 
adults  vdth  high  school  matriculation  standing. 

The  course  is  designed  for  mature  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  30 
and  50  who  wish  to  obtain  certification  to  teach  in  either  the  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  of  Alberta. 

Of  the  25  students  accepted  in  the  initial  group  which  commenced  studies 
in  September  1964^  20  were  women. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  University. 

Course  in  Welfare  Services 

In  September,  1964  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  in  Toronto  introduced 
a nevj  course.  Welfare  Services,  to  help  alleviate  the  severe  shortage  of 
trained  welfare  workers  in  private  and  public  agencies  of  Ontario.  The 
course  will  prepare  students  for  employment  in  every  kind  of  welfare 
agency  including  services  to  the  aged,  families,  children,  juvenile 
adult  offenders,  the  handicapped  and  those  in  need  of  vocational  counsell- 
ing. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  have  successfully  completed  requirements  for 
the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma. 


Banking 

Difficulties  in  recruiting  efficient  staff  to  service  the  growing  volume 
of  banking  business  have  promoted  the  personnel  policy  of  encouraging 
f?j»0«.entry’* . Women  who  have  left  the  bank  for  various  reasons  return  to 
work  after  a period  of  several  years,  and  are  given  special  training 
courses.  They  may  also  take  the  Canadian  Bankers’  Association  courses 
open  to  all  bank  employees  through  the  Extension  Department  of  Queen’s 
University. 

Training  for  Unemployed 

The  recently  organized  Quetico  Conference  and  Training  Centre,  a resident 
school  in  the  provincial  park  on  Lake  Superior,  northwestern  Ontario, 
established  to  meet  the  needs  of  unemployed  persons,  has  announced  a ^ 
number  of  courses  of  training  related  to  the  tourist  industry  that  thrives 

in  that  area: 


Souvenir  Craft  I' manufacturing — a course  for  men  and  women  wishing 
to  become  established  in  the  manufacturing  of  craft  items  which 
can  be  marketed  as  souvenirs.  Ceramics,  woodcraft  and  graphics 
are  the  three  options  in  this  course. 

Tourist  Resort  Services  Personnel  Courses — training  for  dining 
room  services,  cashiering  and  related  duties,  care  of  cabin 
and  rooms,  supervision  of  children  for  guests  and  personal 
development . 

The  program,  vAiich  is  financed  jointly  by  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the 
Gk)vernment  of  Canada,  is  open  to  men  and  women  over  16  years  of  age,  who 
have  been  out  of  school  for  12  months  and  are  registered  with  the  National 
Employment  Service.  Trainees  receive  allowances,  depending  on  marital 
status,  part  of  which  is  payable  to  the  centre  for  board  and  lodging. 
Reimbursement  of  travel  costs  is  also  provided  for. 

Complete  information  is  available  from  NES  or 

Quetico  Conference  and  Training  Centre, 

Box  1000,  Atikokan,  Ontario. 

These  courses  are  typical  of  the  training  for  unemployed  persons  under 
Program  5. 
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Directors  of  Vocational  Education 

in 

Provincial  Departments  of  Education 


Director  of  Vocational  Education, 

Department  of  Education, 

St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 

Director  of  Vocational  Education, 

Department  of  Education, 

Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Director  of  Vocational  Education, 

Department  of  Education, 

Box  1650, 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Director  of  Vocational  Education, 

Department  of  Education, 

Box  866, 

Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 

Director  General  of  Studies, 

Department  of  Youth, 

9175  St.  Hubert  Street, 

Montreal  11,  Quebec. 

Superintendent,  Technological  and 
Trade  Training  Branch, 

Department  of  Education, 

44  Eglinton  Avenue  East, 

Toronto  12,  Ontario. 

Director  of  Vocational  Education, 

Department  of  Education, 

141  Legislative  Building, 

Winnipeg  1,  Manitoba. 

Director  of  Vocational  Education, 

Department  of  Education, 

Saskatchewan  Book  Bureau  Building, 

1150  Rose  Street, 

Regina,  Saskatchewan. 

Director  of  Vocational  Education, 

Department  of  Education, 

727  Administration  Building, 

10820  - 98th  Avenue, 

Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Director  of  Technical  and  Vocational.  Education, 
Department  of  Education, 

Victoria,  British  Columbia e 
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Information  on  programs  preparing  adults  for  employment  in 
home -economics  related  occupations  came  from  18  states  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Because  they  believe  preparation  for  employment  is  more  than 
teaching  a specific  Job  skill,  some  educational  institutions 
utilized  courses  in  home  management  to  prepare  women  for  the  dual 
role  of  homemaker  and  employee.  Others  separated  vocational  and 
family  living  preparation  into  two  distinct  facets  of  their 
program.  Often  programs  designed  to  improve  homemaking  skills  or 
provide  avocational  interests  such  as  ceramics,  furniture 
refinishing,  custom  tailoring,  knitting,  interior  decoration,  or 
cake  decorating  produced  industrial  workers  or  part-time  employees 
who  worked  in  the  home  to  add  to  their  income.  The  occupation 
training  mentioned  most  often  was  for  Homemaker  Service  in  which 
the  employee  serves  as  a substitute  for  a homemaker  who  is  ill  or 
otherwise  unable  to  perform  her  usual  tasks.  Other  training  being 
offered  was  for  child-care  aides,  food  service  workers, 
institutional  aides  (hotel  and  motel  housekeeping),  nursing 
assistants,  clothing  alteration  employees,  and  upholsterers.  Two 
programs  training  for  both  homemaking  and  employment  worked  with 
mothers  receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  Public  Aido  In 
some  programs  efforts  were  being  made  to  dignify  positions  by 
adding  titles,  uniforms,  certificates  to  show  course  preparation, 
and  badges.  A list  of  the  occupations  reported,  persons  and  places 
from  which  the  reports  have  come,  and  page  numbers  are  included. 
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ADULT  EDUCATION:  PREPARATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


Hazel  Taylor  Spitze 
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What  is  going  on  in  adult  education  to  prepare  persons  for  employ- 
ment in  home  economics -re la ted  occupations?  In  order  to  try  to  find  an 
answer  to  this  question,  we  sent  queries  to  home  economics  and  adult 
education  leaders  in  every  state  asking  for  names  of  persons  who  are  doing 
significant  work  to  prepare  adult  students  for  employment.  The  response^ 
was  most  gratifying.  Even  those  who  had  no  names  to  suggest  often  replied 
with  regret  and  expressed  interest  in  finding  out  what  others  are  doing. 

To  those  persons  who  were  suggested,  we  wrote  personal  letters  re- 
questing information  about  whatever  type  of  program  they  were  supervising, 
classes  they  were  teaching,  or  other  project  they  were  developing.  We 
received  responses  from  eighteen  states  and  Puerto  Rico  regarding  a dozen 
or  more  different  occupations.  In  this  issue  we  shall  attempt  to  share 
these  responses.  In  scxne  cases  the  contributions  came  as  a paragraph  in 
a letter  or  a mimeographed  outline  of  a course;  in  others,  a more  formal 
report  of  a few  pages  was  submitted.  When  several  contributions  were 
concerned  with  the  same  occupation,  we  have  sometimes  summarized  to  avoid 
excessive  repetition. 

To  guide  your  reading  we  are  including  a list  of  the  occupations 
reported,  persons  and  places  from  which  the  reports  have  come,  and  page 
numbers . 

Of  course,  preparation  for  employment  may  be  something  besides  the 
teaching  of  a specific  job  skill.  In  this  vein,  Ellis  reports  her  work 
in  "Family  Living  for  Public  Aid  Recipients"  at  Streator,  Illinois  (page 
316),  and  Nickel  describes  a personal  development  course  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin  (page  320).  |n  a sense,  all  of  our  home  management  courses  which 
help  women  to  carry  the  double  role  of  homemaker  and  employed  person  might 
classify  as  preparation  for  employment. 

Some  home  economics  educators  believe  that  all  preparation  for 
employment  must  be  carried  on  as  a distinctly  separate  facet  of.  their ^ 
program  rather  than  combined  with  preparation  for  improved  family  living. 
Others  reject  this  idea  and  see  the  two  as  compatible  or  complementary. 

For  example,  we  quote  from  a letter  received  from  Susanne  Macdonald  and 
Edna  E.  Yotter: 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools 
has  organized  Home  and  Family  study  groups  for  adults  in  ceramics, 
clothing  construction,  custom  tailoring,  furniture  refinishing, 
gourmet  foods,  knitting  and  art  needle  craft,  millinery,  interior 
decoration,  slip  cover  and  drapery  making.  These  classes  are 
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designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  adult  community. 

In  addition  to  serving  the  people  who  would  generally  profit 
from  these  subjects,  the  courses  are  to  assist  those  who  need 
job  upgrading,  homemaking  skills  or  an  opportunity  to  pursue  an 
avocational  interest. 

While  our  aim  is  not  to  prepare  adults  for  employment,  we  have 
countless  instances  where  our  students  have  secured  positions 
in  industry;  some  are  gainfully  employed  at  home  or  have  secured 
part-time  work  in  alteration,  clothing,  tailoring  and  slip  cover 

maki ng. 

Others,  too,  have  mentioned  that  a few  of  their  students  in  such  classes 
as  mi  1 1 inery,  upholstering,  clothing  construction,  special  cookery,  cake 
decorating,  and  handicrafts  have  become  employed  or  have  done  part-time  work 
in  their  homes  to  add  to  their  income. 

Gertrude  Hendricks  (Youngstown,  Ohio)  directs  a dual-purpose  program  for 
ADC  mothers  in  home  management.  The  course  is  designed  to  help  families  to 
help  themselves  through  better  management  practices  and  improved  family 
relations,  and  some  of  the  women  have  become  employable  as  a result  of  this 
experience.  Each  course  in  the  series  meets  for  fifty-six  hours  during  a 
fourteen-week  period  and  includes  principles  regarding  at  least  two  of  the 
following  areas:  nutrition  and  meal  planning,  clothing  renovation,  home 

furnishings,  housekeeping,  home  equipment,  and  shopping. 

The  occupation  most  often  mentioned  in  responses  to  our  survey  was 
Homemaker  Service.  A person  in  this  rather  new  occupation  is  able  to  serve 
as  a temporary  substitute  for  a homemaker  who  is  ill  or  otherwise  unable  to 
perform  her  usual  tasks,  or  to  assist  a homemaker  who  is  partially  disabled. 
Programs  to  prepare  such  persons,  variously  called  Visiting  Homemakers, 
Professional  Homemakers,  Homemakers'  Assistants,  or  just  Homemakers , have ^ ^ 
been  sponsored  by  private  agencies  (for  example.  Family  Service),  universities 
public  school  adult  education,  and  other  groups.  Each  community  has  different 
resources  that  make  different  sponsorship  feasible.  The  reports  of  several 
programs  included  in  this  issue  show  variation  in  the  type  of  courses  offered 
as  well  as  in  sponsorship. 

Persons  prepared  for  domestic  service  and/or  baby  sitting  are  greatly 
needed  in  our  changing  society  in  which  so  many  homemakers  are  "moonlighting 
with  part-time  or  full-time  jobs.  In  some  quarters  efforts  are  being  made 
to  dignify  these  positions  with  new  titles  (e.g..  Home  Manager's  Assistant, 
Household  Technician),  special  uniforms,  certificates  to  show  course  prepara- 
tion, and  badges.  Revised  attitudes  on  the  part  of  employers  and  increased 
wages  can  also  contribute.  As  this  type  of  service  becomes  more  prestigious 
and  more  persons  are  willing  to  prepare  for  it,  two  problems  may  be  alleviated 
unemployment  and  the  scarcity  of  help  in  this  area. 

One  such  program  is  reported  by  Irene  Tice  in  the  Employment  Service 
Review,  October  1964,  under  title  "Home  Management  Training  in  Detroit." 

Three  hundred  seventy-one  women  have  graduated  in  twenty-one  classes  since 
1959»  and  the  program  has  been  evaluated  and  expanded.  Other  programs  are 
reported  in  this  issue  by  home  economists  in  three  states  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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Several  responses  were  in  regard  to  programs  to  prepare  assistants  for 
professional  workers  in  nursery  schools  and  child-care  centers.  This  occupation 
is  usually  referred  to  as  Child-Care  Aide,  A related,  but  different,  occupation 
is  Foster  Day-Care  Parent,  an  example  of  which  is  reported  from  Seattle, 

Many  adult  educators  are  concerned  with  preparing  food  service  workers. 

Some  such  courses  are  extensive  enough  to  be  included  in  two-year  programs  of 
Junior  Colleges  or  Technical  Institutes,  Included  here  are  the  less  comprehensive 
ones  which  give  some  preparation  to  those  employed  or  wishing  to  become  employed 
as  dietary  aids,  school  lunch  personnel,  cooks  in  nursing  homes,  waitresses  and 
the  like.  At  Youngstown,  Ohio,  a 26-week  Cook-Chef  class  is  being  taught  under 
the  Manpower  Development  Program,  Information  will  be  available  from  Mr,  Joseph 
Hutta,  Supervisor  MDTA,  Board  of  Education,  Walnut  and  Wood  Streets,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  44503, 

Some  other  occupations  were  reported  by  one  or  two  persons:  institutional 

aide  (hotel  and  motel  housekeeping),  nursing  assistants,  and  clothing  alteration. 
Information  concerning  an  upholstery  course  which  has  some  students  interested  in 
employment  can  be  obtained  from  Frank  Green,  6O6  Albert  Avenue,  Sunnyvale, 
California,  who  is  the  instructor  and  author  of  "Practical  Upholstering,"  a series 
of  booklets  used  in  the  course. 

In  some  schools,  home  economists  cooperate  with  other  vocational  divisions 
to  prepare  persons  for  employment.  An  example  is  the  work  of  Mrs,  Lois  Rusch 
and  Mrs,  Irma  Kyle  who  teach  "Family  Living"  and  "Normal  Nutrition"  to  students 
at  Neenah-Menasha  (Wisconsin)  Vocational  School  for  Practical  Nurses, 

We  are  certain  there  are  many  other  programs  and  additional  occupations  that 
ought  to  be  included  in  such  an  issue,  and  we  invite  readers  to  inform  us  of 
such  omissions.  It  is  our  hope  that  our  attempt  at  sharing  will  aid  those  who, 
like  us,  are  interested  in  employment  education  and  who,  also  like  us,  did  not 
know  a great  deal  about  what  others  are  doing. 
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Address 


Page 


Homemaker  Service 


Gibbs  and  Dunlap 

Fa  rone 

Foster 


Terre  Haute,  Indiana 
Phoenix,  Arizona 
Greensboro,  North 
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238 


Murray 
Cornel ius 

Bonar  and  Tompkins 

Burbidge 

Lovel 1 


LaGrange,  Georgia 
I thaca , New  York 
Joliet,  Illinois 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


Carol  i na 


246 

249 

256 

258 

260 

263 


Domestic  Service 
and/or  Baby  Sitting 


Marti nez 

Kraft 

Kimpland 


Ha to  Rey,  Puerto  Rico  265 
Carbondaie,  Illinois  267 
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The  inventory  and  projection  of  occupational  needs  is  based 
on--U.S.  Census  Bureau  data  for  1960,  a 1966  survey  conducted 
by  the  American  Hospital  Association  and  the  Public  Health  Service, 
a study  of  hospital  needs  in  the  greater  Indianapolis  area,  and 
Indiana  Manpower  Trends  to  1965,  by  Martin  Heller.  In  projecting 
needs,  the  following  assumptions  were  made--(l)  Economic 
conditions  will  permit  staffing  increases  to  allow  for  optimum 
patient  care,  (2)  Hospital  care  needs  will  grow  in  direct  relation 
to  anticipated  population  growth,  and  (3)  Occupational  structure  of 
hospital  staffing  patterns  will  remain  stable.  Projections  indicate 
that  (1)  Total  staff  requirements  will  increase  from  the  actual 
staffing  figure  of  49,084  in  1966  to  54,908  by  the  end  of  1967,  to 
57,145  in  1970,  and  61,490  in  1975,  (2)  40,864  of  the  61,490  jobs 
projected  for  1975  will  be  professional  or  technical  positions 
requiring  some  specialized  training,  (3)  The  greatest  need  will  be 
for  registered  nurses,  an  increase  from  the  actual  staffing  figure 
of  8,781  in  1966  to  11,866  in  1975,  (4)  Substantial  increases  will 
also  be  required  for  licensed  practical  nurses,  the  category  of 
"aides,  orderlies,  and  attendants,"  psychiatric  aides,  and  medical 
technologists,  and  (5)  In  the  nonprofessional  group  of  occupations, 
food  service  workers  and  secretarial -clerical  workers  will  be  in 
considerable  demand.  (JK) 
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This  report  drains  together  data  obtained  from  several  sources  to  present 
an  inventory  and  projection  of  occupational  needs  in  Indiana  hospitals.  The 
occupational  background  material  was  provided  by  Mr.  Hugh  Asher  of  the  Indiana 
Hospital  Association  who  submitted  data  for  Indiana  from  a survey  V7hich  was 
conducted  by  the  American  Hospital  Association  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 

A report  of  the  inventory  of  hospital  occupational  needs,  nationwide,  has 
already  been  published. 

The  Indianapolis  Hospital  Development  Association  also  provided  data  from 
a more  recent  study  of  the  hospital  needs  in  the  greater  Indianapolis  area. 

Mr.  Forbes  Polliard,  Director,  and  Mr.  Martin  Reck,  Analyst,  submitted  informa* 
tion  helpful  in  augmenting  the  occupational  data  already  received. 

Population  and  employment  statistics  were  excerpted  from  the  Indiana 
Manpower  Trends  to  1975  written  by  Martin  Heller,  Labor  Market  Analyst  in  the 
Research  and  Statistics  Section  of  Indiana  Employment  Security  Division. 

Historical  data  were  derived  from  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau's  published 
reports  for  1960. 
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IOTRODUCTIOIn 


Employment  in  Indiana's  hospitals  experienced  a tremendous  growth  during 
the  decade  of  the  50* s.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  figures,  hos- 
pital employment  advanced  from  a total  of  19,650  in  1950  to  36,800  in  1960--an 
increase  of  87  per  cent. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  this  remarkable  increase:  a State  popula- 

tion growth  of  18.5  per  cent  during  this  period,  increased  coverage  by  individ- 
ual and  group  insurance  plans,  additions  of  laboratories  and  special  equipment 
by  hospitals,  and  the  availability  of  funds  for  building  hospital  facilities. 

Since  1960,  growth  in  hospital  employment  has  continued,  but  at  a slower 
pace;  the  increase  since  then  to  1966  is  around  12,000,  or  33  per  cent. 

Hospital  construction  rose  sharply  during  the  period  of  the  50's;  however, 
the  needs  are  still  in  excess  of  the  available  resources  in  most  areas  of  the 
State.  In  the  Indianapolis  area,  where  the  problem  is  particularly  acute,  the 
Indianapolis  Hospital  Development  Association  is  concentrating  on  a vast  improve- 
ment program.  The  Indiana  Hospital  Association  is  making  a statewide  attempt  to 
improve  training  facilities  and  to  utilize  fully  the  skills  of  those  trained  in 
the  shortage  occupations. 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished  and  more  plans  are  in  the  formulation 
stage.  A major  revamping  of  hospital  procedures  and  facilities  may  result 
from  these  efforts  to  provide  more  adequate  services  to  Indiana's  ill  and 
afflicted. 

The  employment  needs  to  care  for  the  institutionalized  mentally  ill  and 
retarded  of  the  State  are  probably  understated  in  this  report,  due  least 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  no  clear-cut  standards  for  maximum  care  and  treatment 
are  set.  Indiana's  mental  health  programs  have  been  handicapped  by  inadequate 
funding  in  the  past;  indications  for  the  future  appear  somewhat  brighter.  Plans 
for  comprehensive  mental  health  centers  in  five  central  Indiana  locations  are 
now  under  way. 

This  study  does  not  include  employment  in  health  service  occupations  out- 
side the  hospitals.  Many  more  people  are  employed  in  medical  laboratories, 
physicians'  offices,  nursing  homes  and  rehabilitative  care  facilities.  Others 
work  in  educational  institutions  and  in  private  industry  or  are  engaged  in 
self-employment . 

Employment  in  this  nonhospital  segment  of  health  and  medical  services  also 
expanded  during  the  decade  of  the  50 *s  but  at  a slower  rate--33.9  per  cent. 
Employment  rose  from  a total  of  15,600  in  1950  to  20,900  in  1960.  Comparable 
statewide  estimates  are  not  available  for  the  period  since  I960.  Studies  show 
that  the  employment  growth  rate  nationwide  in  these  services  has  increased  more 
sharply  than  that  experienced  by  private  hospitals  during  the  years  of  1958-1964. 
It  is  likely  that  Indiana  has  followed  this  upward  trend. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Manpower  requirements  in  all  types  of  hospitals  in  Indiana  will  increase 
substantially  in  the  periods  to  1970  and  1975.  Some  areas  will  grow  more 
rapidly  than  others  in  population;  therefore » needs  x<7lll  not  be  distributed 
evenly  throughout  the  State » but  will  appear  the  most  numerous  in  areas  of 
the  greatest  concentration  of  population. 

In  April  1966 » the  surveyed  hospitals  reported  a total  of  more  than  2,600 
budgeted  vacancies  and  a need  for  a staff  increase  of  around  3,100  people  by 
the  end  of  1967  in  order  to  provide  optimum  patient  care. 

By  1975,  the  total  personnel  needed  to  staff  the  hospitals  will  be  increased 
by  more  than  6,500.  Another  5,800  replacements  for  workers  who  retire,  die  or 
leave  the  area  or  the  occupation  will  be  required  annually. 

The  professional  and  technical  occupations  in  which  the  greatest  numbers  of 
additional  people  for  expansion  of  facilities  will  be  needed  are  the  followings 

Professional  Nurses  Licensed  Practical  Nurses 

Aides,  Orderlies  and  Attendants  Psychiatric  Aides 

Medical  Technologists  Radiologic  Technologists 

In  the  nonprofessional  category,  workers  in  food  service,  housekeeping  and 
clerical  jobs  will  be  required  in  the  greatest  numbers. 

Some  responding  administrators  listed  their  five  most  urgent  hospital  man- 
power needs  and  the  number  currently  needed  in  each  occupation.  Occupations 
most  frequently  mentioned  X7ere  the  folloxiring: 


Other  urgent  needs  but  in  fewer  numbers  were  in  the  occupations  of 
Physician,  Psychologist,  Accountant,  Director  of  Nursing  Services,  Anesthetist, 
Pharmacist,  Social  Worker,  Pathologist,  Recreational  Therapist,  Dental  Hygienist, 
and  Chemist  for  Cardiovascular  Services.  Mentioned  also  were  the  occupations  of 
Dietary  Workers,  Skilled  Maintenance  Workers,  and  Secretarial-Clerical  Workers 
in  the  nonprofessional  category. 


OCCUPATION 


NUMBER  URGENTLY  NEEDED 


Professional  Nurses 
Licensed  Practical  Nurses 
Nurse  Aides 

Male  Attendants  and  Orderlies 
Registered  Medical  Technologists 
X-Ray  Technicians 
Laboratory  Technicians 
Dietitians 
Psychiatrists 
Occupational  Therapists 
Medical  Records  Librarians 
Surgical  Technicians 


765 

230 

170 

110 

59 

32 

18 

16 

15 

13 

13 

13 
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TABLE  I 


FEBSONNEL  NEELS  IN  INDIANA  HOSPITALS 
1966-.1967 


TOTAL  STAFF 

VACANCIES 

needs  for  optimum  care 

ANNUAL 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY  OF  PERSONNEL 

APRIL 

1966 

APRIL 

1966 

additions 

1967 

TOTAL  STAFF 
1967 

REPLACE- 

MENTS 

NEEDS 

1966-67 

TOTAL 

49,084 

2,685 

3,139 

54,908 

5,807 

11,631 

PROFESSIONAL  NURSES 

8,781 

878 

937 

10,596 

1,642 

3,457 

ll427 

LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSES 

2,355 

349 

411 

3,115 

667 

AIDES,  ORDERLIES  & ATTENDANTS 
PSYCBIATBIC  AIDES 

9|435 

446 

554 

10,435 

1,576 

2:576 

3,957 

364 

253 

4,574 

691 

1,308 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGISTS 

1,251 

136 

180 

1,567 

240 

556 

HISTOLOGIC  TECHNOIOGISTS 

51 

1 

2 

54 

2 

5 

RADIOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGISTS 

604 

50 

77 

731 

114 

241 

LABORATORY  ASSISTANTS 

387 

23 

37 

447 

32 

92 

MEDICAL  RECORDS  LIBRARIANS 
& TECHNICIANS 

464 

29 

35 

528 

28 

92 

SURGICAL  TECHNICIANS 

361 

35 

35 

431 

20 

90 

DIETITUNS 

240 

41 

25 

306 

9 

75 

FOOD  SERVICE  MANAGERS 

156 

18 

7 

181 

8 

33 

CYTOTECHNOLOGISTS 

29 

I 

4 

34 

1 

6 

ELECTROCARDIOGRAIE  TECHNICIANS 

103 

8 

8 

119 

3 

19 

ELECTROENCEIHALOGRAM  TECHNICIANS 

37 

1 

5 

43 

1 

7 

X-RAY  ASSISTANTS 

150 

7 

16 

173 

27 

50 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPISTS 

67 

11 

23 

101 

3 

37 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  ASSISTANTS 

81 

2 

7 

90 

4 

13 

IHYSICAL  THERAPISTS 

127 

23 

25 

175 

5 

53 

PBYSICAL  THERAPY  ASSISTANTS 

132 

9 

15 

156 

6 

30 

SPEECH  PATHOLOGISTS  & AUDIOLOGISTS  11 

1 

7 

19 

1 

9 

RECREATION  THERAPISTS 

158 

10 

41 

209 

6 

57 

INHALATION  THERAPISTS 

163 

33 

38 

234 

7 

78 

PHARMACISTS 

227 

28 

15 

270 

8 

51 

PHARMACY  ASSISTANTS 

147 

7 

7 

161 

7 

21 

MEDICAL  LIBRARUNS 

66 

8 

12 

86 

2 

22 

SOCIAL  WORKERS 

218 

31 

70 

319 

9 

110 

SOCIAL  WORKER  ASSISTANTS 

16 

3 

2 

21 

1 

6 

ALL  OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS 

1,085 

131 

98 

1,314 

37 

• 266 

TOTAL,  PROFESSIONAL  & TECHNICAL 

30,859 

2,684 

2,946 

36,489 

5,157 

10,787 

FOOD  SERVICE  WORKERS 

5,000 

0 

33 

5,033 

191 

224 

LAUNDRY  WORKERS 

1,632 

0 

6 

1,638 

62 

68 

HOUSEKEEPING  WORKERS 

3,041 

0 

57 

3,098 

118 

175 

MAINTENANCE  WORKERS 

2,539 

0 

46 

2,585 

52 

98 

MANAGEMENT 

858 

1 

6 

865 

24 

31 

SECRETARIAL-CLERICAL 

5,155 

0 

45 

5,200 

203 

248 

TOTAL  NONPROFESSIONAL 

18,225 

1 

193 

18,419 

650 

844 
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SHORT-TERM  NEEDS.  1966-1967 


A total  of  more  than  11»600  additional  people  trained  In  various  occupations 
will  be  needed  by  Indiana  hospitals  from  April  1966  to  the  end  of  1967.  This 
Includes  current  vacancies,  added  staff  to  give  optimum  patient  care  and  the 
replacements  needed  In  1967  to  fill  openings  left  by  employees  who  retire,  die, 
or  leave  the  labor  force. 

Provided  that  the  hospitals  were  able  to  fill  their  1966  vacancies  for 
2,600  people,  they  x^ould  still  need  3,100  additions  to  the  staff  by  the  end 
of  1967  In  order  to  give  optimum  patient  care.  In  one  year,  the  total  staff 
should  be  Increased  from  49,000  In  1966  to  around  54,900  — a growth  approach- 
ing 12  per  cent.  Including  both  the  current  vacancies  to  be  filled  and  the 
additions  needed  for  optimum  patient  care.  If  all  the  budgeted  vacancies  were 
filled  In  1966,  they  would  still  require  a 6 per  cent  Increase  to  give  the 
desired  kind  of  care  by  the  end  of  1967. 

Of  the  more  than  2,600  vacancies  In  Indiana  hospitals  In  April  1966,  nearly 
one-third  were  openings  for  professional  nurses.  Nearly  13  per  cent  of  the  total 
were  openings  for  licensed  practical  nurses,  over  16  per  cent  were  for  aides, 
orderlies  and  attendants  and  14  per  cent  were  for  psychiatric  aides.  The  largest 
numbers  of  additions  needed  to  give  optimum  patient  care  were  also  in  these 
occupations.  Other  significant  Increases  In  relation  to  the  numbers  employed 
were  In  the  occupations  of  medical  technologists,  radiologic  technologists, 
dietitians.  Inhalation  therapists,  and  social  workers. 

By  the  end  of  1967,  the  hospitals  will  need  to  find  an  additional  1,800 
professional  nurses  to  fill  budgeted  vacancies  and  added  needs,  over  and  above 
those  who  will  leave  the  profession  during  that  year.  Another  1,600  will  be 
required  annually  to  replace  those  who  are  expected  to  retire,  die  or  leave 
the  profession.  They  will  need  to  train  1,400  more  licensed  practical  nurses, 
2,600  aides,  orderlies  and  attendants  and  more  than  550  medical  technologists 
to  fill  expected  openings.  Psychiatric  aide  requirements  will  total  slightly 
more  than  1,300. 

Of  the  nonprofessional  group,  the  housekeeping  occupations  showed  the 
greatest  number  of  added  needs,  although  substantial  Increases  were  also  reported 
in  the  food  service,  maintenance  and  clerical  worker  categories.  Annual  replace- 
ments In  the  nonprofessional  grouping  will  require  another  650  workers;  nearly 
one-third  of  these  will  be  needed  to  replace  those  who  leave  clerical  positions. 


TABLE  XX 


AfiTICIFATID  FXPSOMNKL  BEET  S IH  INITT^NA  HOSPITALS 
1867,  1970  luifl  1975 


CATEGOBT  OF  XEBSOMKEL 


STAFF  NEEDED  FOB  OPTIMUM  PATIENT  CARE  

1967  1970  1975 

CHANGE  FROM 

1067-1970  1970-1975 

TOTAL 

XTOFESSIOXAL  BUBSES 
LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NUBSES 
AIDES.  OBDEBLXES  & ATTEHDAITS 
PSTGHIATBXC  AIDES 
MEDICAL  TEGBNOLOGISTS 
HISTOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGISTS 
BADIOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGISTS 
LABOBATOBT  ASSISTANTS 
MEDICAL  BECOIOPS  IJBBABIANS 
A TECHNICIANS 
SUBGICAL  TECHNICIANS 
DIETITIANS 

FOOD  SEBFICB  MAHAGEES 
CnOTECBNOLOGISTS 
SLECTBOCABDIOGRAiR  TECHNZCIAIS 
ELECTBOENCEmiOGBAU  TECHNICIANS 
X^T  ASSISTANTS 
OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPISTS 
OCCUPATIONAL  TBERAPT  ASSISTANTS 
PHYSICAL  RSEBAPISTS 
XBTSICAL  THEHAP7  ASSISTANTS 
SPEECH  PATHOLOGISTS  A AUDIOLOGISTS 
BECEEATION  THERAPISTS 
INHALATION  TBEBAPISTS 
PHARMACISTS 
PHARMACY  ASSISTANTS 
MEDICAL  LIBRARIANS 
SOCIAL  1V0RXEBS 
SOCIAL  WORKER  ASSISTANTS 
ALL  OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  AND 
ISCBNICAL  OCCUPATIONS 


54,908 

57,145 

61,490 

10,596 

11,028 

11,866 

3,115 

3,243 

3,488 

10,435 

10,860 

11,686 

4,574 

4,760 

5,122 

i;567 

1,631 

i;755 

• 54 

56 

60 

731 

761 

818 

447 

465 

501 

528 

550 

592 

431 

449 

483 

306 

318 

343 

181 

189 

203 

34 

35 

38 

119 

124 

133 

43 

45 

48 

173 

160 

194 

101 

105 

113 

90 

94 

101 

175 

182 

196 

156 

162 

175 

19 

SO 

22 

209 

216 

234 

234 

243 

362 

270 

261 

303 

161 

167 

180 

86 

90 

97 

319 

332 

3B7 

21 

22 

23 

1,314 

1,367 

1,472 

TOTAL,  PROFESSIONAL  A TECHNICAL  36,489  37,976  40,864 


FOOD  SSB7XCE  WORKERS 
LAUNDRY  WORKERS 
HOUSEKEEPING  WORKERS 
IfAXNTSRANCE  WORKERS 
MAlAGEIflillT 
SETJICTABIAUCEBBICAL 

TOTAL  BOHPROIISSIOHAL 


6,033 

1,630 

3,098 

2,S86 

665 

6,200 


6,238 

1,706 

3,224 

2,690 

900 

6,412 


6,537 

1,834 

3,469 

2,895 

966 

6,623 


18,4X9  10,169  30,626 


22 
18 
12 
8 
1 

5 
2 
7 
4 
4 
7 

6 
1 
9 
9 

11 
6 
4 
13 
1 

63 

1,487 

205 

67 

126 

105 

35 

212 

750 


106 


2,888 

399 

129 

245 

205 

68 

411 

1,457 
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NEEDS  PROJECTED  TO  1970  AMD  1975 


More  than  57,000  people  will  be  needed  to  staff  Indiana  hospitals  in  1970. 
An  Increase  of  2,200  people  is  indicated  betvjeen  1967  and  1970  assuming  budgeted 
vacancies  and  optimum  care  needs  are  filled  by  1967.  Another  5,800  will  be 
needed  annually  to  replace  workers  who  die,  retire  or  leave  the  labor  force. 

Nearly  38,000  of  the  jobs  will  be  professional  or  technical  positions 
requiring  some  specialized  training.  More  than  400  new  positions  for  nurses 
will  develop  in  addition  to  the  more  than  1,600  needed  annually  for  replace- 
ments. Aides,  orderlies  and  attendants  will  also  grow  by  400,  while  replace- 
ments will  require  an  additional  1,500  annually.  Nearly  200  additional 
licensed  practical  nurses  will  be  added  to  the  staff. 

In  the  nonprofessional  group  of  occupations,  food  service  workers  and 
secretarial-clerical  workers  will  each  grow  by  200.  Another  200  each  will  be 
needed  each  year  to  replace  workers  who  leave  the  labor  force. 

Total  staff  requirements  by  1975  will  rise  to  61,500.  About  4,300  addi- 
tions will  be  needed  in  the  five-year  period  (1970-1975),  with  the  largest 
numbers  of  people  again  added  to  the  professions  of  nurses  and  aides,  orderlies 
and  attendants.  Besides  the  more  than  800  of  each  to  be  added  in  these  occupa- 
tional categories,  substantial  increases  will  be  required  for  licensed  prac- 
tical nurses,  psychiatric  aides,  and  medical  technologists*  These  additions 
are  over  and  above  the  1966  budgeted  vacancies  and  the  additions  required  to 
give  optimum  patient  care  by  the  end  of  1967. 

These  estimates  are  undoubtedly  conservative  since  a constant  ratio  was 
applied  to  population  growth  in  1970  and  1975  to  make  estimates  of  future 
growth.  The  base  used  was  the  total  needed  for  optimum  patient  care  by  the 
end  of  1967.  Actually,  hospital  employment  has  accelerated  faster  than  the 
population  growth  in  the  past.  Indiana's  population  grew  at  a rate  of  18.5 
per  cent  between  1950  and  1960,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Census,  while  hospital 
employment  increased  by  87  per  cent.  From  1960  to  1966,  population  increased 
by  less  than  6 per  cent, while  hospital  employment  increased  by  33  per  cento 


METHODOLOGY 


Survey  forms  were  mailed  to  all  private  and  public  member  hospitals  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association  in  April  1966.  The  questionnaires  requested 
information  by  occupation  on  current  employment,  current  vacancies,  and  addi- 
tional personnel  needed  for  optimum  patient  care  presently  and  by  the  end  of 
1967.  The  survey  responses  were  submitted  to  the  Research  and  Statistics 
Section  of  the  Indiana  Employment  Security  Division  by  the  Indiana  Hospital 
Association  for  compilation  and  analysis  of  results  on  a statewide  basis. 

Responses  xiere  tallied  by  occupation  and  <^he  data  inflated  to  the  universe. 
Projections  of  needs  were  made  on  the  basis  of  anticipated  expansion  in  the 
State's  population  using  estimated  totals  from  the  Indiana  Manpower  Trends  to 
1975.  


In  making  projections  of  total  employment  needs  by  occupation,  the  follow- 
ing assumptions  were  made: 

1.  Economic  conditions  V7ill  permit  addition  of  hospital  personnel  suf- 
ficient to  allow  for  the  provision  of  optimum  patient  care. 

2.  Needs  for  hospital  care  will  grow  in  direct  relation  to  the  rate  of 
anticipated  population  growth  to  1970  and  1975. 

3.  Occupational  structure  of  hospital  staffing  patterns  will  remain 
stable,  proportionate  to  present  needs  for  giving  optimum  patient  care. 

The  projections  of  occupational  needs  are  based  on  the  employers*  estimates 
of  staff  needed  to  give  optimum  patient  care  in  1967  projected  to  1970  and  1975 
at  a constant  ratio  to  population.  Estimated  annual  replacement  rates  were  com- 
puted from  data  from  various  sources,  including  that  provided  by  the  Indianapolis 
Hospital  Development  Association.  These  projected  employment  figures  tend  to  be 
somewhat  conservative;  hospital  employment  has  actually  been  growing  at  a faster 
rate  than  population  since  the  1950* s. 

The  following  factors  which  might  effect  employment  changes  should  be  con- 
sidered in  reviewing  the  data: 

1.  Continuing  acute  shortages  of  professional  nurses  could  force  hospital 
administrators  to  re-allocate  more  of  the  job  duties  to  lesser  trained  personnel. 
New  jobs  such  as  Ward  Manager  or  similar  occupations  may  be  created  or  expanded 
to  take  over  some  of  the  duties  of  those  occupations  in  short  supply. 

2.  Technological  changes  resulting  from  scientific  breakthrough  on  the 
treatment  or  cure  of  major  diseases  which  now  require  extended  hospital  stays 
could  alter  the  staffing  patterns  of  the  major  hospitals.  Nevj  techniques  such 
as  heart  Implantation  could  create  new  occupations.  Such  changes,  although 
dramatic  in  a medical  sense,  usually  bring  about  occupational  changes  slowly 
in  terms  of  numbers  of  employed  people. 
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3.  Accelerated  building  of  nursing  homes  offering  more  comprehensive 
medical  treatment  and  rehabilitative  services  could  lessen  the  need  for 
extended  hospital  carse  Employment  In  health  occupations  In  medical  and 
health  services  other  than  In  hostpltals  could  Increase  even  more  rapidly 
than  In  the  past. 

4.  Dramatic  Increases  In  the  rate  of  building  much-needed  additions 
to  hospital  facilities  In  the  State  could  cause  a rapid  acceleration  in 
employment  needs. 
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FOREWORD 


The  State  of  Wisconsin  pioneered  in  registered  apprenticeship 

programs  when  it  enacted  the  Comprehensive  Apprenticeship  Law  of  1911* 

Until  now,  however,  there  has  not  been  any  comprehensive  account  of 

1 

the  Wisconsin  program.  The  present  thesis  is  an  attempt  to  fulfill 
this  need. 

Part  I contains  some  relevant  materials  on  the  institutions 
that  participate  in  Wisconsin's  apprenticeship  program;  it  is  primar- 
ily descriptive  and  historical  and  serves  as  a background  for  Parts  II 
and  III. 

Part  II  examines  apprenticeship  transactions  in  Wisconsin:  new 

registrations,  completions  of  training,  and  cancellations  by  apprentices 
who  drop  out  of  the  program.  They  are  analyzed  by  trades  and  occupa- 
tions and  by  periods.  This  data,  then  is  used  to  evaluate  the  role  of 
apprenticeship  as  a labor  market  device. 

Part  III  gives  the  findings  of  surveys  conducted  among  a selec- 
tion of  apprentices  currently  in  the  program  in  19^4,  of  former  appren- 
tices who  had  left  the  program  without  completing  their  training  between 
1958  and  1963,  and  of  employers  who  were  participating  in  the  program  in 
1964.  The  objective  of  the  surveys  was  to  determine  the  opinions  of  each 
of  these  three  groups  regarding  the  Wisconsin  apprenticeship  program. 
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Th.6  final  chaptar  prasants  an  avaluation  of  Wisconsin's  appran- 
ticaship  program  and  racommandations  for  its  improvamant . 


Footnota  to  Forword 


1,  Thara  wara  two  unpublishad  thasas  on  Wisconsin  appranticaship, 
a bachalor's  thasis  in  1925,  and  a mastar's  thasis  in  1931; 
both  wara  submittad  to  tha  Univarsity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
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PART  I.  THE  WISCONSIN  APPREMTICESHIP  PROGRAM 
AND  THE  PARTICIPATING  INSTITUTIONS 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


1 

A Brief  History 


Apprenticeship  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  recorded  civilization.  We 
know  that  as  a form  of  education  it  is  at  least  4,000  years  old,  for 
even  then  it  was  subject  to  state  control.  The  code  of  Hammurabi  regu- 
lated it.  !The  writings  of  Plato  ond  Xenophon,  the  great  historian  who 
lived  in  the  fourth  centiiry  B.C.,  mentioned  apprenticeship.  In  Elgypt 
it  was  practiced  as  early  as  the  first  century  B.C.  As  a method  of 
learning  by  doing,  over  an  extended  period  of  time,  it  seems  to  have 
existed  in  one  form  or  another  since  the  beginning  of  recorded  history. 

o 

During  medieval  times,  the  guilds,  took  an  interest  in  apprentice- 
ship and  made  regulations  governing  it.  The  first  indication  of  gov- 
ernment involvement  was  the  enactment  in  15^3 ^ in  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  a public  law  known  as  the  Statute  of  Laborers  and  Apprentices.  It 
regulated  apprenticeship  duration;  codified  existing  customs  and  pro- 
cedures; introduced  the  use  of  written  indenture;  permitted  only  respon- 
sible households  to  take  apprentices,  in  order  to  protect  their  rights; 
made  apprenticeship  open  to  townspeople,  excluding  country  folk;  and 
gave  public  authorities  the  ri^t  to  indenture  pauper’s  children  as 
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apprentices.  Prom  that  time  on,  government  participated  in  appren- 
ticeship in  one  way  or  another. 

Apprenticeship  in  early  colonial  America  resembled  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  was  used  as  a measure  of  poor  relief,  a method  of 
education,  a penalty  for  idleness,  or  a punishment  for  debt.  It  was 
also  used  to  educate  the  poor  who  could  not  afford  a better  education. 
During  this  period,  most  apprenticeship  existed  in  the  North,  the  in- 
dustrial section  of  the  country.  In  the  South,  apprentices  were  little 
more  than  indentured  servants. 

Although  most  apprentices  were  indentured,  the  period  of  time  they 
served  ran  from  one  year  to  twenty,  and  duties  quite  unrelated  to  their 
apprenticeship  were  often  required  of  them. 

With  the  industrial  revolution  the  guilds  began  to  decline,  as  did 
their  power  over  apprenticeship,  and  apprentices  were  without  protec- 
tion. There  were  public  laws  concerned  with  apprenticeship,  but  few 
were  actually  enforced.  Youngsters  were  used  as  cheap  labor  under  the 
guise  of  apprenticeship,  and  they  taught  just  one  or  two  rather  than  all 
the  aspects  of  their  trade.  After  completion  of  training,  they  were  dis- 
charged if  they  asked  for  journeyman  wage  rates.  Meanwhile,  employers 
who  had  no  journeymen  hired  apprentices.  G?here  were  no  agencies  to 
question  these  practices. 


These  unsatisfactory  conditions  forced  labor  unions  to  undertake 
a long  and  continuous  struggle  to  bring  about  some  regulation  of  appren- 


ticeship,  beginning  aroimd  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And 
in  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  various  states  began 
to  enact  laws  regulating  apprenticeship.  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Wisconsin  were  the  early  leaders  in  this  type  of  legislation. 
The  laws  passed  by  Wisconsin  in  I9II  and  1915  differed  from  the  laws  in 
other  states,  however,  in  that  they  were  detailed  and  spelled  out  the 
duties  of  employers  and  apprentice,  thereby  bringing  uniformity  to 
apprenticeship  training  in  the  State. 

What  is  an  Apprentice? 

The  word  "apprentice"  is  derived  from  the  Bb^ench  apprendre--"to 
learn."  Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary  (2nd  ed.)  defines  it 
as: 

"...one  who  is  boimd  by  indentures  or  by  legal  agreement  to  serve 
another  person  for  a certain  time  with  a view  to  learning  an  art 
or  trade  in  consideration  of  instruction  therein  and  formerly  us- 
ually of  maintenance  by  the  master. . .Hence  one  who  is  learning 
(emphasis  supplied),  especially  by  practical  escperience  under 
skilled  workers  and  often  without  pay,  an  art,  trade  or  calling." 

Thus,  an  apprentice  is  one  who  is  tau^t  a trade;  in  short,  he  is  a 
learner,  not  a worker.  Yet,  since  apprenticeship  is  based  on  "practi- 
cal esqperience"  \mder  skilled  workers,  it  denotes  also  a period  of  em- 
ployment which  forms  the  basis  for  "practical  training."  During  this 
time  the  apprentice  receives  compensation  for  his  services  partly  in 
the  form  of  wages  and  partly  throu^  instruction  in  the  particular 
trade,  craft,  or  business  he  is  studying. 


Before  the  enactment  of  the  apprenticeship  laws  in  the  State  of 
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Wisconsin,  "apprentice"  was  used  to  designate  those  orphans  and  in- 
corrigible or  homeless  children  who  were  taken  care  of  by  kind-hearted 
individuals  who  agreed  by  contract  to  furnish  the  necessary  food,  lod- 
ging, clothing,  and  a certain  amount  of  schooling  to  them,  and  any  per- 
son so  bound  out  was  known  as  an  apprentice.  "Apprenticeship"  meant  a 

2 

form  of  poor  relief,  while  "apprentice"  meant  a hapless  child. 

In  the  early  days  of  America,  apprenticeship  also  meant  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  those  involuntary  apprentices  sent  over  from  England 

to  answer  the  demand  for  cheap  labor.  "It  was  nothing  but  a form  of 
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peonage."  Nonetheless,  it  also  included  the  utilization  of  those  vol- 
untary apprentices  who  actually  learned  useful  trades  from  skilled 
workers.  With  the  establishment  of  State  institutions  for  the  care  of 
orphans  and  homeless  children,  and  with  the  enactment  of  the  I878  ap- 
prenticeship law,  however,  "apprentice"  came  to  denote  only  voluntary 
apprentices . 

Despite  the  fact  that  an  apprentice  is  considered  to  be  essentially 
a learner,  there  still  seems  to  be  a good  deal  of  ambiguity  in  the  gen- 
eral interpretation  of  the  word.  To  some  people,  an  apprentice  is  a 
skilled  worker  in  the  making;  they  view  apprenticeship  as  a form  of 
employment.  For  example,  Stewart  M.  Scrimshaw,  former  Supervisor  of 
Apprenticeship  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  says:  "Apprenticeship  is 

that  character  of  employment  in  which  the  employee  receives  his  remun- 
eration substantially  in  two  forms,  viz.,  (l)  money  and  (2)  training 
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and  opportunity." 


To  others,  an  apprentice  is  essentially  a learner,  and  apprentice- 
ship is  essentially  an  educational  process.  This  point  of  view  is  ex- 
pressed by  Paul  Bergevin,  who  writes,  "apprenticeship  is  a hi^ly  spe- 
cialized type  of  education  of  its  own.  As  an  educational  process,  in 

OJi®  fonn  or  another,  it  has  been  in  use  throu^iout  man's  recorded  his- 
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tory.  It  is  one  of  the  three  ways  to  learn  a skill." 


Another  viewpoint,  which  takes  into  account  both  the  educational 


and  the  employment  aspects  of  apprenticeship,  is  propounded  by  Paul  H. 

Douglas,  an  early  writer  on  the  subject:  "apprenticeship  is  essentially 

a combination  of  education  and  industry.  It  is  a process  of  learning 
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by  doing. . . Here,  the  educational  aspects  are  of  primary  importance, 
the  fact  of  employment,  although  recognized,  is  noted  only  be- 
cause it  helps  the  process  of  learning. 


In  more  recent  years,  however,  stress  has  been  placed  on  the  em- 
ployment aspect  of  apprenticeship,  especially  by  those  who  are  respon- 


sible for  the  administration  of  State -regulated  apprenticeship  programs. 
For  example,  R.C.  Siciliano,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  states: 

1.  The  apprentice  is  an  employed  worker  (emphasis  supplied); 

2.  The  apprentice  is  a member  of  the  labor  force;  3.  He  is  pri- 
marily a worker  in  learning  status;  4.  Apprenticeship  is  learning 
by  doing;  5.  Apprenticeship  is  learning  while  earning;  6.  The  ap- 
prentice is  a learner .. .but  he  is  not  primarily  a scholar* .. .The 
main  location  of  his  learning  is  on  the  job;  7*  Apprenticeship  is 
learning  while  growing...;  8.  Apprenticeship  is  traditionally 
aimed  at  the  training  of  youth.  Owing  to  our  recent  concentration 
on  the  job  needs  of  veterans  we  have  justifiial.ly  tended  for  a 
while  to  deviate  from  this  tradition,  but  we  are  gradually  return- 
ing to  it.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  learning  when  one 
is  at  the  impressionable  age."  7 

Here,  although  the  learning  aspect  of  apprenticeship  is  considered,  it 
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is  his  status  as  an  employed  worker  which  is  stressed;  he  is  categor- 
ically a member  of  the  labor  force,  primarily  a worker  who  is  learning. 


This  point  of  view  is  also  shared  by  Edward  E.  Goshen,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  who  writes: 

In  the  United  States,  the  apprentice  is  not  a student.  He  is  an 
employed  worker.  He  learns  on  the  job.  He  produces  during  his 
training  and  he  is  paid  and  his  production  is  sold.  The  appren- 
tice is  given  instruction  and  experience  both  on  and  off  the  job 
in  all  the  practical  and  theoretical  aspects  of  the  work  in  a 
skilled  trade.  As  he  progresses  in  this  training,  he  aquires 
new  skills  and  masters  the  application  of  those  already  learned. 
That  is  why  he  can  be  productive  during  his  entire  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship. 8 

Once  this  definition  is  agreed  upon,  it  becomes  necessary  to  show  the 
employer  that  the  apprentice — as  a worker — is  not  a financial  burden 
on  him;  hence  the  emphasis  upon  his  productiveness. 


The  dual  nature  of  apprenticeship  is  inevitable — it  is  part  of  the 
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system  of  education  and  part  of  the  economic  system.  The  interests  of 
education  and  production  may  often  collide  in  the  process,  and  a har- 
monious blending  of  these  two  would  benefit  both  the  employer  and  the 
apprentice. 

Also,  a clearer  statement  of  the  status  of  apprentices  mi^t  help 
to  attract  and  hold  youths  to  the  apprentice  training  program.  If  they 
are  considered  to  be  primarily  workers,  then  they  must  know  this  and 
must  be  given  all  the  ri^ts  and  privileges  of  modern  industrial  workers. 
If  they  are  held  to  be  primarily  learners,  then  they  must  be  told  this 


and  must  recognize  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  their  student 

status.  Since  the  essence  of  apprenticeship  is  stated  to  be  "the 

contractual  relationship  between  the  boy  and  the  master,  involving 
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an  exchange  of  work  for  education,"  it  is  perhaps  more  meaningful 
to  treat  the  apprentice  as  a learner  instead  of  a worker.  Then  the 
essentials  of  learning  and  training  assume  great  importance. 

A Sound  Apprenticeship  Training  Program 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  apprentice  training  program  de- 
pends to  a large  extent  upon  the  individuals  who  aspire  to  become  ap- 
prentices. Thus,  a scientifically  tested  method  of  selecting  candi- 
dates is  one  of  the  fimdamentals  of  a soimd  training  program,  since  it 
should  prevent  excessively  large  numbers  of  drop-outs.  It  is  also  of 
great  Importance  In  a society  where  skilled  journeymen  may  move  upward 
in  the  industrial  hierchy.  An  individual  of  ordinary  intelligence  can 
become  a good  mechanic  with  proper  training,  but  a bri^ter  candidate 

mi^t  be  a "deep  thinker  who  may  develop  into  a foreman  or  a hi^er 
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grade  mechanic." 

The  selection  procedure  should  determine  whether  the  candidate 
is  physically  and  mentally  fit  and  whether  he  possesses  an  aptitude 
for  the  occupation  he  has  chosen  and  a willingness  to  do  his  part.  A 
disregard  for  race,  creed,  or  national  origin  is  also  an  in^ortant  el- 
ement of  a sound  selection  method,  as  it  will  increase  the  scope  for 
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choice  among  the  candidates. 


The  age  of  the  candidate  is  another 
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necessary  criterion— if  he  is  too  young,  he  may  he  mentally  and  phy- 
sically unprepared  to  face  the  responsibilities  of  his  work.  In  Wis- 
consin, setting  the  applicant's  minimum  age  at  sixteen  also  helps  to 
insure  that  he  will  complete  his  hi^  school  education.  However,  there 

is  no  maximum  in  Wisconsin,  except  in  some  occupations  which  have  max- 
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imums  set  by  the  unions. 


The  special  characteristics  of  the  candidate's  chosen  occupation, 

as  well  as  of  the  shop  in  which  he  will  receive  his  training,  must  be 

considered  in  setting  up  a well  planned  shop- training  program,  another 
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basic  element  of  an  effective  apprenticeship  program.  Here,  work 
schedules  are  particularly  important— the  apprentice  should  be  allowed 
neither  to  remain  too  long  at  a task  he  likes,  nor  to  skip  jobs  he  dis- 
likes. Shop  training  is  the  only  way  an  apprentice  can  acquire  work 
ejrperience;  it  has  no  substitute.  "The  experience •. in  doing  a piece 
of  work  constructively  and  by  repetitive  operations  skillfully,  and  by 

years  of  practice,  artfully,  is  hi^ly  important  to  an  apprenticeship 
15 

program." 


The  provision  of  related  instruction  constitutes  the  most  Impor- 
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tant  fundamental  of  a good  training  program.  Even  thou^  apprentice- 
ship programs  did  not  provide  it  a century  ago,  instruction  in  the 
technical  subjects  related  to  the  apprentice's  trade  is  recognized  as 
a "must"  today  and  is  made  compulsory.  Every  apprentice  must  receive 

related  instruction  for  at  least  a certain  minimum  number  of  hours 
IT 

ann\aally,  throu^out  his  entire  training  period. 


m 
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A periodic  evaluation  of  the  apprentice's  performance  both  in 
shop  training  and  in  related  instruction,  together  with  maintenance  of 
the  appropriate  records,  would  prove  helpful  not  only  to  the  appren- 
tice, but  also  to  those  who  plan  shop  training  and  related  instruction. 

If  at  all  possible,  apprentices  indentured  in  similar  occupations 

should  receive  as  uniform  a training  as  possible.  Variations  in  detail 

may  be  recognized,  but  all  apprentices  must  receive  instruction  and 

shop  training  in  the  basic  elements  and  principles  pertaining  to  the 

occupation.  In  fact,  this  is  sometimes  considered  the  crucial  criter- 
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ion  of  the  best  apprenticeship  program. 

The  length  of  training  constitutes  another  important  element  of 
the  program.  Too  short  a period  may  result  in  inadequately  trained 
journeymen,  while  an  unreasonably  long  training  program  may  discourage 
aspiring  young  men  from  beconing  apprentices,  as  well  as  prospective 
employers  from  hiring  more  trainees.  Here,  the  prime  consideration 
should  be  the  provision  of  reasonably  adequate  work  esqperience  and  of 
incentives  to  the  apprentice  to  stay  in  the  program.  A hi^  percentage 
of  drop-outs  may  have  adverse  effects  on  employers,  youths,  parents— 
all  those  who  would  otherwise  be  interested  in  apprenticeship. 

Among  other  incentives,  an  apprenticeship  program  must  be  able  to 
guarantee  continuous  employment  for  the  duration  of  the  apprentice's 
training,  not  only  for  financial  reasons,  but  as  an  assurance  of  \min- 
terrupted  shop  training.  It  should  also  provide  a "progressively  in- 
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creasing  schedule  of  wages,"  since  poor  wages  are  often  cited  as  a 
cause  of  excessively  hi^  drop-out  rates.  In  addition,  reasonably  good 
working  conditions  encourage  the  apprentice  to  stay  and  complste  his 
training. 

i\nother  important  incentive  is  the  recognition  given  to  the  appren- 
tice who  remains  for  the  full  period  of  the  program  and  completes  his 
training.  Such  rewards — usually  in  the  form  of  cash  awards  and  diplo- 
mas—will  he  returned  to  the  employer  and  the  larger  society  in  mani- 
20 

fold  ways. 

Finally,  apprenticeship  programs  will  he  effective  only  if  they 
have  the  sincere  support  of  the  employer.  Even  if  a shop's  training 
schedule  is  theoretically  soimd,  it  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  if 
the  top  executives  and  foremen  of  the  plant  have  no  interest  in  exe- 
cuting it.  If  management  is  not  interested,  then  the  men  in  charge  of 
training  the  apprentices  may  not  show  much  interest.  And  journeyman 

sympathy  and  cooperation  is  of  great  importance,  as  the  lack  of  it  can 
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do  much  harm  to  an  otherwise  soimd  program. 


The  Objectives  of  Apprenticeship 


In  the  view  of  labor,  the  over-all  objective  of  the  apprentice- 
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ship  program  is  "to  maintain  and  improve  the  skilled  labor  force." 

This  is  to  be  achieved  throu^  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  the 
training  of  apprentices  under  standards  that  will  safeguard  the  welfare 
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of  labor. 

The  maintenance  and  improvement  of  labor  force  skills  are  an  im- 
portant element  of  industrial  society.  Raw  materials^  machinery  fynA 
tools,  and  manpower  ere  indices  of  the  industrial  strength  of  a nation. 
However,  raw  manpower  is  a burden;  it  can  transform  itself  into  a com- 
ponent of  industrial  power  only  if  it  becomes  skilled  manpower. 

Skill  depletion  may  become  an  obstacle  to  an  economy's  growth. 

The  loss  of  older  workers  throu^  death,  retirement,  or  disability  can 

mean  the  loss  of  their  skills,  as  well;  "...if  the  skills  are  not  to  be 
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lost,  the  training  must  be  done  well." 

Incompetent  workmen  are  a liability  to  any  trade,  to  the  economy 

in  general,  and  to  the  consumer  in  particular.  It  is  to  every  trade's 

interest  to  promote  good  workmanship.  Below  average  workmen  can  become 
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journeymen  of  hi^  q\iality  with  training. 

Moreover,  the  decline  in  the  number  of  skilled  workers  in  the 
trades  and  the  growth  of  new  industries  across  the  nation  call  for  new 
knowledge  and  new  skills.  The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
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mates  that  each  year  2,000,000  newly  trained  skilled  workers  are  needed, 
but  only  a small  number  of  men  attain  journeyman  status  every  year. 

Thus,  the  objectives  of  any  training  program  are  to  turn  imskilled 
into  skilled  manpower,  skill  replacement,  skill  Improvement,  and  to  ac- 
celerate the  creation  of  new  skills.  Indentured  apprenticeship  train- 
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ing  programs  are  not  the  only  way  to  accomplish  these  goals;  there  are 
other  methods,  such  as  on-the-job  training.  But  indent-ared  apprentice- 
ship is  the  most  desirable,  because  it  develops  workers  who  possess  not 
only  the  "know-how"  but  the  "know-why"  of  their  occupations. 

Apprentice  training  helps  to  fulfill  the  demand  for  a steady  flow 
of  skilled  workers  capable  of  adjusting  to  the  ever-changing  demands  of 
a dynamic  society.  Thus,  apprenticeship  helps  to  meet  not  only  the 
present  but  also  the  future  demand  for  skilled  workers.  "Apprentice- 
ship is  the  formal  system  of  training  by  which  young  men  are  developed 
into  all  ro\md  craftsmen.  It  is  a program,  the  ultimate  objective  of 
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which  lies  in  the  future." 

Registered  Apprenticeship  Programs 

The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  of  the  United  States 

Department  of  Labor  has  classified  the  different  kinds  of  registered 

apprenticeship  systems  in  the  United  States  into  four  categories,  (l) 

joint  systems,  "in  which  both  labor  and  management  participate  in  the 

establishment  of  the  terms  and  conditions  \mder  which  apprentices  may 

be  trained  and  employed;"  (2)  "not  joint"  systems,  established  either 

by  labor  or  by  management  alone;  (3)  group  systems,  in  which  two  or  more 

employers  subscribe  to  the  same  set  of  basic  standards;  and  (4)  indiv- 
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idual  systems,  which  cover  a single  establishment.  The  Wisconsin  ap- 
prenticeship program  is  a joint  group  registered  system.  Both  labor 
and  management  participate  in  the  establishment  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions \mder  which  apprentices  may  be  trained  and  employed,  and  all 
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employers  follow  the  same  set  of  basic  standards. 

The  advantages  of  a registered  apprentice  training  program  are 
many.  It  develops,  maintains,  and  improves  the  skills  of  craftsmen 
and  helps  to  meet  society' s future  need  for  skilled  men. 

Registered  apprentice  training  helps  the  individual  worker,  espe- 
cially in  an  age  in  which  the  imskilled  man  is  considered  the  most  ex- 
pendable and  burdensome  member  of  his  community.  As  industries  require 
fewer  and  fewer  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  proper  training  can 
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be  a big  step  toward  maintaining  job  security.  And  in  a registered  pro- 
gram, the  ri^ts  and  privileges  of  the  individual  apprentice  are  protec- 
ted by  the  State. 

The  consuming  public  also  benefits  from  a registered  apprentice 
program,  insofar  as  it  helps  to  produce  those  hi^  quality  products  and 
services  that  only  trained  hands  and  minds  can  produce. 

To  the  unions,  it  is  a device  to  prevent  the  infiltration  into 
their  trades  of  incon^etent  or  half -competent  workers  whose  presence 
mi^t  tend  to  glut  the  labor  market  and  depress  the  wage  rates  of  skilled 
journeymen.  The  State  makes  certain  that  minimum  trade  standards,  agreed 
upon  by  both  labor  and  management,  are  adhered  to  for  training  purposes. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  industry  as  a whole,  a registered  appren- 
ticeship program  raises  the  level  of  skills  and  thereby  helps  to  in- 
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crease  the  individual  worker's  productivity.  It  enables  the  individ- 
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ual  employer  to  build  up  a reservoir  of  skilled  workers;  at  the  same 
time,  it  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  gear  the  training  program  to  the 
sompany's  needs.  If  the  training  program  is  well  supervised,  labor 
turnover  is  low,  and  graduate  apprentices  stay  with  the  company.  It 
enables  the  employer  to  assure  that  hi^  quality  workmanship  is  main- 
tained. Not  only  do  apprentices  usually  start  producing  at  the  very 

beginning  of  their  training,  it  is  claimed,  but  the  cost  of  their  train- 
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ing  ij'  lower  proportionately  than  that  of  "quickie"  programs.  Thus, 

"apprentice  training  is  not  only  the  key  to  efficiency  and  lower  labor 
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cost,  but  it  is  also  the  foundation  for  the  future  of  industry." 

Above  all,  in  an  era  when  labor  and  management  cooperation  is 

needed  in  many  industrial  activities,  the  fact  that  joint  registered 

programs  bring  them  together  for  training  purposes  serves  the  cause  of 
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industrial  peace.  At  the  same  time,  securing  their  cooperation  is  a 
major  problem  for  the  joint  registered  apprentice  training  program. 

If  both  employers  and  journeymen  in  a given  trade  are  well  organized, 
it  may  either  facilitate  or  hinder  cooperation  between  them.  And  if 
either  is  better  organized  than  the  other,  the  one  may  successfully 
prevent  the  other  from  controlling  the  training. 

Unions  see  apprenticeship  not  only  as  a means  to  maintain  hi^ 

working  standards,  but,  more  importantly,  as  a way  in  which  to  restrict 

the  number  of  men  who  enter  the  trade  and  thereby  to  exercise  control 
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over  their  jobs  and  keep  wages  high*  The  presence  of  a large  number 
of  skilled  workers  in  the  labor  market  may  cause  their  wages  to  fall 
fljid  at  the  same  time  increase  wage  rates  for  imskilled  workers,  since. 
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presumably,  there  will  be  fewer  of  them  available  for  unskilled  work. 

As  Samuel  Gompers  said,  "Industrial  education  must  maintain  a fair  and 

proper  apportionment  of  the  supply  of  labor  power  to  the  demand  for 
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labor  power  in  every  line  of  work." 

The  employer's  interest  in  apprentice  training  is  quite  different. 
Aside  trcm  maintaining  a certain  quality  level  and  increasing  produc- 
tivity, he  wishes  to  expand  his  skilled  labor  force  and  to  lower  their 
wages.  These  differences  between  employers  and  imions  regarding  goals 
may  lead  to  conflict  with  respect  to  control  over  the  apprentice  and 
the  contents  of  related  instruction  and  the  shop  training  schedule. 

In  some  cases  apprentices  are  considered  full  members  by  the  union 
and  their  ri^ts  and  privileges  jealously  gutirded;  in  others,  they  are 
given  the  status  of  junior  members.  In  either  case,  the  unions  want 
control  over  them- -to  the  unions,  they  are  the  potential  membership  base. 
But  the  employers  pay  for  the  apprentices'  related  instruction  and  bear 
the  cost  of  any  waste  of  materials  in  the  early  stages  of  training. 

This,  the  employers  argue,  gives  them  the  right  to  greater  control  over 
the  apprentices. 

As  for  related  instruction,  both  imions  and  employees  agree  that 
its  objective  is  to  teach  the  apprentice  the  "why"  as  well  as  the  "how" 
of  his  trade.  But  they  may  disagree  on  how  to  do  this  and  how  to  keep 
course  content  up-to-date.  In  addition,  if  the  unions  insist  that  ap- 
prentices be  tau^t  about  unionism  during  their  daytime  attendance  at 
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the  vocational  schools,  employers  may  have  just  cause  for  complaint. 
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To  deal  with  these  problems,  a number  of  groups  have  been  e stab- 
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lished.  The  joint  apprenticeship  committees,  composed  of  both  union 
and  management  representatives,  have  the  responsibility  of  looking  after 
the  interests  of  apprentices,  as  does  the  Apprenticeship  Division  of  the 
State  Industrial  Commission,  throu^  its  field  officials.  Also,  Joint 
School  Advisory  Committees  are  concerned  with  deciding  the  contents  of 
the  courses  tau^t  for  apprentices.  The  effective  functioning  of  these 
committees  is  most  important  for  settling  disagreements  between  unions 
and  employers  on  these  matters. 

Factors  Influencing  Joint  Apprenticeship  Programs 

The  success  or  failure  of  a registered  joint  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram and  the  extent  of  its  popularity  among  aspiring  youths  depend  on 
a number  of  factors,  including  (l)  the  degree  of  organization  among  em- 
ployers and  journeymen;  (2)  the  general  condition  of  trade  standards; 

(3)  the  general  economic  condition  of  industry  as  a whole,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, of  those  industries  that  undertake  traing;  (4)  the  amount  of 
promotional  work  done  by  the  agencies  involved  in  the  training  program; 
(5)  general  working  conditions  and  compensation  paid  to  apprentices; 
and  (6)  the  nature  of  the  laws  on  apprentice  training  in  a given  geo- 
graphical entity. 

To  some  extent,  the  degree  of  organization  among  employers  and 
journeymen  influence  the  practice  of  apprenticeship  in  any  trade.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  joint  registered  apprenticeship  system, 
as  practiced  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  program 
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lies  in  the  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committees.  Where  there  is  no  organ- 
ization among  employers  and  workers,  promotional  agencies  have  to  deal 
with  individual  employers  and  journeymen.  Individual  employers  may 
have  no  interest  in  training  apprentices,  either  because  they  can  pirate 
from  those  employers  who  are  training  them,  or  because  they  do  not  find 
it  difficult  to  recruit  skilled  workers.  However,  an  organization  can 
prevent  or  decrease  pirating  by  taking  punitive  action  against  those 
employers  who  do  it;  it  can  encourage  employers  to  train  apprentices 
wherever  possible;  and  its  presence  makes  easier  the  arrangement  of 
employer  representation  on  joint  committees. 

Similarly,  the  presence  of  unions  eases  the  task  of  placing  labor 

representatives  on  joint  committees.  On  the  other  hand,  well  organized 

journeymen  may  exercise  ti^t  control  over  the  selection  of  candidates 

for  training,  including  their  number.  Nonetheless,  apprenticeship  is 
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at  its  best  in  trades  where  the  membership  is  organized. 

Trade  standards  are  important,  because  young  men  and  women  may 
have  no  interest  in  apprenticing  to  the  so-called  "sick  trades" — those 
that  do  not  train  their  journeymen  and  have  no  control  over  the  number 
and  qualifications  of  those  who  enter  the  trade.  Anyone  can  become  a 
journeyman  and  earn  a journeyman's  wages,  without  necessarily  under- 
going a long  period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  trade,  and  skills  decline 
to  the  level  of  that  possessed  by  laymen. 

General  economic  conditions  influence  apprentice  training;  when 
there  is  a greater  demand  for  skilled  workers  because  of  business  ex- 
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pansion,  apprenticeship  can  be  expected  to  prosper.  Employers  will  be 
willing  to  hire  more  men  for  training^  and  youths  will  be  interested  in 
apprenticing  because  of  rising  wage  schedules  and  fewer  lay-offs.  At 
the  same  time,  industrial  depressions  may  set  a limit  to  the  number  of 
trainees,  since  employers  may  be  unwilling  to  incur  the  cost  of  train- 
ing iinder  uncertain  business  conditions.  In  addition,  the  seasonal 
nature  of  certain  industries,  such  as  construction,  may  adversely  affect 
apprentice  training. 

To  be  more  specific,  a recent  study  indicates  a relationship  be- 
tween the  level  of  employment  and  the  number  of  apprentices  indentured. 
’’Since  apprentices  must  hold  Jobs  if  they  are  to  be  trained  in  their 
crafts,  demand  for  their  services  fluctuates  in  accordance  with  econ- 
omic conditions  and  changes  in  unemployment  levels.  In  recession  years 
when  unemployment  is  high,  few  unions  or  employers  will  agree  to  the 
employment  of  new  apprentices  when  those  already  in  training  on  the  Job, 
or  perhaps  even  skilled  Journeymen,  may  be  faced  with  Joblessness... 
employers  in  recession  years  are  likely  to  be  loath  to  encumber  their 
workforce  with  neilly  registered  apprentices.  As  a consequence,  in  re- 
cession years  the  number  of  newly  registered  apprentices  tends  to  fall.” 

The  amount  of  promotional  work  done  by  Federal  and  State  agencies 
has  a large  effect  on  apprenticeship.  Employers  of  small  and  medium- 
sized businesses  may  not  undertake  training  in  their  establishments  if 
they  are  s\ire  that  a few  large  employers  have  apprentices  and  that 
skilled  workers  may  be  drawn  away  for  higher  wages,  if  they  are  needed. 
Also,  employers  may  not  in  fact  know  or  may  be  misinformed  about  the 


advantages  of  apprenticeship.  In  any  case,  there  are  few  indentures 
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written  on  the  initiative  of  employers.  Herein  lies  the  value  of  the 
promotion  work  done  hy  the  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  the  vocational 
schools . 

The  general  working  conditions  in  the  shop  where  the  apprentice 
learns  his  trade  may  influence  his  attitude.  Similarly,  the  wages  paid 
to  apprentices  may  either  encourage  or  discourage  prospective  candid- 
ates, depending  upon  their  adequacy  in  relation  to  his  personal  and/or 
family  needs. 

Finally,  State  laws  that  require  contractual  agreement  between  an 
employer  and  his  apprentice  may  discourage  the  former  (and  may  he  an 
additional  factor  in  the  low  number  of  indentures  requested  by  employ- 
ers), as  may  laws  that  compel  employers  to  keep  extensive  records  on 
apprenticeship.  Also,  requirements  that  the  employers  pay  apprentices 
for  their  related  instruction  may  act  as  a disincentive. 

The  Role  of  Apprenticeship  in  Industrial  Education 

•j 

The  materials  used  in  and  the  methods  of  industrial  production 

have  changed  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades;  new  metals  require  new 

4l 

methods  of  processing,  for  example,  and  changes  requiring  new  skills 
have  occurred  in  the  construction  industry  also.  No  longer  is  a single 
skill  siifficient  for  the  worker,  for  automatic  machines  can  pei'form  any 
repetitive  job  faster  and  cheaper  than  he  can.  Workers  who  were  special- 
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ists  must  now  fulfill  the  growing  need  for  men  with  multiple  skills. 

But  learning  multiple  skills  takes  time  and  planned  effort.  Mere 
on-the-job  training  is  inadequate,  for  it  omits  related  instruction; 
on  the  other  hand,  mere  theoretical  knowledge  is  also  insufficient, 
because  it  omits  job  experience.  "Picking  up  a trade"  leads  to  a waste 
of  time,  materials,  and  labor  power.  Thus,  for  acquiring  proficiency 
in  different  skills,  apprenticeship  is  considered  the  "soimdest  and  the 
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most  efficient  method  of  training..." 

Apprenticeship  is  the  education  of  employees,  a method  of  devel- 
oping skilled  manpower  for  industry,  but  is  an  adjimct  to  industrial 
activity,  not  its  main  job.  At  a time  when  skills  become  quickly  obso- 
lete, there  is  an  even  greater  need  to  coordinate  the  present  develop- 
ment of  skills  with  future  requirements.  But  in  a free  economy,  indus- 
try is  likely  to  be  more  interested  in  developing  only  those  skills 
needed  here  and  now.  A few  large  companies  may  train  their  own  skilled 
labor  force  to  meet  futiire  as  well  as  present  demands,  but  smaller  com- 
panies may  be  less  sure  of  their  future.  Apprenticeship  education  is 
not  a form  of  philanthropy;  it  must  eventually  pay  off.  Yet  small  com- 
panies face  many  problems:  the  apprentice  mi^t  quit  after  his  train- 

ing is  completed,  particularly  in  favor  of  a large  company  which  offers 
prospects  for  promotion  and  other  advantages.  Besides,  they  may  only 
be  able  to  take  on  apprentices  when  their  business  enjoys  a boom.  To 
train  apprentices  in  both  war  and  peace  and  in  both  boom  and  depression 
may  serve  the  national  interest,  but  it  may  not  necessarily  be  advanta- 
geous to  sTnaii  companies.  The  point  is  this:  in  its  function  as  indus- 
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trial  education,  apprenticeship  neither  is  nor  any  longer  can  remain 
the  sole  responsibility  of  industry. 

Apprenticeship  is  an  important  part  of  the  larger  problem  of  man- 
power training  and  planning  in  a dynamic  society.  It  is  related  to  the 
problems  of  retraining  those  with  obsolete  skills,  ending  imemployment, 
and  dealing  with  delinquency  among  youths.  A government  which  finds  it- 
self responsible  for  paying  Social  Security  to  its  elder  citizens,  pro- 
viding Jobs  for  its  unemployed,  dealing  with  its  "human  Jxmk  pile"  of 
those  with  unwanted  skills,  and  making  responsible  citizens  of  its  delin- 
quent youths  has  a greater  stake  in  the  apprenticeship  program  than  any- 


one else. 
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CHAPTER  2 


THE  LEGAL  BASIS  FOR  APPRENTICESHIP  IN  WISCONSIN 

The  Comprehensive  Apprenticeship  Law  of  the  Stace  of  Wisconsin— 
the  first  law  on  apprenticeship  in  the  nation— came  into  effect  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1911.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  were  no  statutory 
provisions  regarding  apprenticeship  in  Wisconsin  prior  to  that  law. 
There  were,  in  fact,  laws  relating  to  the  indenturing  of  apprentices, 
but  they  were  more  often  violated  than  observed. 

According  to  the  earliest  known  law  on  apprenticeship  in  this 
State,  dated  1,849,  a minor,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents  or  guar- 
dian, could  make  an  indenture  binding  himself  and  the  master.  The  in- 
denture was  to  contain  the  following  agreements;  (l)  to  teach  the  ap- 
prentice some  trade;  (2)  to  teach  the  apprentice  reading,  writing, 
figuring;  (3)  to  pay  allowances  and  other  benefits  to  the  apprentice; 

(4)  to  give  the  apprentice  a Bible  at  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship. 

In  addition,  the  law  also  provided  that  runaway  apprentices  could  be 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  twenty  days  in  the  county  jail  or  returned 
to  the  master.  Finally,  the  master  had  the  privilege  of  discharging 

himself  from  the  obligations  of  the  indenture  if  he  could  present  proof 

1 

of  misbehavior  by  the  apprentice. 

The  next  known  Wisconsin  law  on  apprenticeship  was  that  of  I878, 
which  was  mentioned  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  in  his  first  report:  "Chapter  CX,  R.S.  of  I878  is  entirely 

devoted  to  that  subject  (apprenticeship).  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
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an  apprcntic©  was  ©vsr  d©©!^  with  in  Wisconsin  according  to  th©  ^©1111© 
of  this  law;  ©sp©cially  is  it  doubtf\il  wh©th©r  appr©ntic©s  r©c©iv©  th© 
full  b©n©fit  of  s©ction  2379  (which  s©ts  forth  th©  t©rms  of  ind©ntur©)." 

Chapt©r  167  of  th©  Law  of  1882  d©alt  with  appr©ntic©ship,  sotting 
the  qualifications  for  pharmacists  and  providing  punishment  for  viola- 
tions thereof,  but  "no  attempt  was  made  to  regulate  or  prescribe  quali- 
fications for  any  other  trade  or  business  that  was  dangerous  to  life  or 
3 

limb." 


Thus,  these  statutes  of  I878  and  1882  did  little  to  control  appren- 
ticeship practices.  Before  1882,  apprentices  learned  their  trades  in 
shops  or  the  homes  of  the  earlier  settlers.  After  1882,  some  employers 
gave  their  apprentices  written  contracts;  others  merely  made  verbal  pro- 
mises to  teach  a trade.  Apprentices  were  forced  to  pick  up  their  trades 
as  they  could,  and  their  wages  were  very  low.  For  example,  an  appren- 
tice machinist  was  paid  five  cents  an  hour  and  had  to  work  ten  hours  a 
day,  six  days  a week.  During  his  second  year  of  apprenticeship,  he  was 
given  a half -holiday,  working  five-and-a-half  ho\irs  on  Saturday.  In  his 

third  year,  his  wages  were  raised  to  seven-and-a-half  cents  an  hour,  and 

k 

so  it  remained  until  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Many  employers  hired  apprentices  without  any  contract  at  all,  and 
unfair  practices  were  common.  Employers  were  not  obliged  to  teach  a 
trade  at  all,  and  if  they  did,  it  was  often  only  a few  special  techniques 
to  suit  their  particular  purpose.  Even  if  contracts  were  drawn  up,  the 
following  extract  illustrates  their  nature: 
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It  is  hereby  fully  and  clearly  understood  and  agreed  and  made 
a part  of  this  agreement  that  the  employer  reserves  the  right 
to,  at  any  time,  annul  this  agreement  and  discharge  the  appren- 
tice named  herein... if  his  conduct  shall  be  in  its  opinion  detri- 
mental to  its  interests. . .or  for  any  other  good  and  sufficient 
reason.  In  order  to  avoid  proving  such  conduct  it  is  agreed  that 
said  dismissal  for  any  of  the  causes  aforesaid  shall  be  final  and 
conducive  evidence  of  the  proof  thereof.  5 

As  a result,  apprenticeship  was  in  a sad  state  of  affairs.  The 

Commissioner  of  Labor  in  Wisconsin  wrote,  in  his  first  biennial  report; 

Apprentices,  not  understanding  the  law,  usually  bind  themselves 
out  by  the  most  indefinite  verbal  contracts,  without  the  required 
consent,  formality  or  indentures.  It  is  agreed  that  the  minor 
shall  receive  so  much  pay  during  the  first  year  and  if  he  shall 
remain,  a certain  increase  of  wages  thereafter,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  the  bargain. 

This  Bureau  found  no  contracts  with  apprentices — except  in  the 
case  of  orphans — that  complied  with  the  law  and  usually  the  verbal 
agreements  comprehend  nothing  but  the  graduation  of  wages  liable 
to  be  terminated  at  the  option  of  either  party  without  notice, 
bar  or  redress. 

He  also  commented  on  the  nature  of  apprenticeship  itself; 

The  present  system  is  in  consonance  with  the  modern  American  idea 
of  speed.  It  does,  it  is  true,  enable  a boy  to  get,  during  his 
minority,  somewhat  larger  wages  than  the  average  pay  of  a bounden 
apprentice  faithfully  mastering  all  the  intricacies  of  his  trade; 
but  when  that  boy  reaches  the  period  of  manhood  and  maturity,  he 
is  not  the  full  and  practical  master  of  any  trade  or  profession 
that  he  should  be  in  this  swift  and  progressive  age  and  so,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  he  remains  a common  man  receiving  common 
wages  and  occupying  a common  position  throu^out  life. 

...almost  every  trade  is  well  sprinkled  with  men  who  never 
served  an  apprenticeship  and  are  mere  "jacks" — competent  only 
here  and  there  in  a calling  of  whose  every  branch  they  should  be 
complete  masters. . .prescriptions  are  sometimes  compounded  in  such 
a manner  that  they  kill;  brick  and  stone  structures  fall  by  rea- 
son of  having  been  improperly  built  by  those  ignorant  of  the  strength 
of  materials  and  steamboilers  of  all  kinds  explode  in  the  care  of 
engineers  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  hydraulic  pressure  and 
mechanical  movements.  6 

Poor  training  resulted  in  poor  worlniianship,  and  the  public  bore  the  loss. 


In  1889,  a group  of  foundry  employers  in  Milwaukee  formed  an  or 
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ganization.  Then,  as  a result  of  labor  difficulties,  the  Milwaukee 
machinerymen  in  I9OI  founded  the  Milwaukee  Metal  Trades  Association, 
which  in  1903  became  the  Milwaukee  Metal  Trades  and  Founders  Bureau. 

Some  metal  trades  firms  were  also  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  and  the  National  Founders’  Association  and  had  been  employ- 
ing apprentices.  Technological  advances  had  led  to  the  need  for  more 

expert  training  of  young  employees  in  metal  trades,  and  some  of  the  em- 

7 

ployers  evinced  interest  in  providing  better  training.  As  a result,  a 
committee  was  formed  to  study  the  problem  of  training  for  youths  who 
wanted  to  work  in  the  metal  trades,  consisting  of  the  following;  Mr.  T. 

J.  Neacy,  of  the  Filer  Stowell  Co. 5 Mr.  C.  F.  Wieland,  of  the  Kemp  Smith 
Jfenufacturing  Co. 5 and  Mr.  Alonzo  Pawling,  of  the  Pawling  and  Harnisch- 
feger  Co. 

The  committee's  report  indicated  that  the  apprenticeship  system 
in  Milwaukee  suffered  from  a lack  of  uniformity  in  wages,  contract  forms, 
hours  of  labor,  etc.  It  recommended  that  an  effort  be  made  to  improve 
apprenticeship  conditions.  In  response,  some  employers  in  the  metal 
trades  adopted  uniform  measures  for  wages,  hours,  etc.,  and  a few  began 
to  use  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  contract  form.  There  was 
no  further  action,  other  than  the  urging  of  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  apprentices  employed. 

During  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  Mr.  Theodore  Vilter,  of 
the  Vilter  Jfenufacturing  Co.,  which  had  twenty  indentured  apprentices, 
decided  that  enough  was  not  being  done  for  the  apprentices  in  his  shop. 

In  order  to  teach  them  both  the  "how"  and  the  "why"  of  their  trades,  he 
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established  a class  in  his  plant  and  hired  a Professor  Smithy  an  engi- 
neer, to  teach  his  boys  two  hours  each  week.  Other  employers  followed 
suit,  and  in  the  coiirse  of  time,  teaching  the  "why"  of  trades  to  appren- 
tices became  a part  of  the  Milwaukee  Continuation  School's  curriculum. 
Some  employers  showed  an  interest  in  starting  a trade  school,  to  pro- 
vide related  instruction  to  apprentices,  and  as  a result,  a boy's  tech- 
nical high  school  was  established.  While  it  imparted  trade  knowledge, 
the  boys  who  graduated  from  this  school  suffered  from  a lack  of  shop 
experience,  and  to  overcome  this  deficiency,  they  were  given  an  allow- 
ance of  six  to  twelve  months  extra  on  their  regular  four-year  contracts. 

With  all  these  developments,  apprenticeship  was  being  widely  dis- 
cussed by  1905^  althou^  nothing  definite  had  been  done.  A start  toward 

action  was  made,  however,  in  the  following  year,  when  a survey  on  appren- 
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ticeship  was  conducted.  The  survey  received  reports  from  twenty-five 
shops  on  their  views  toward  and  practice  of  apprentice  training.  Fif- 
teen shops  had  a regular  schedule  for  apprentices;  ten  did  not  consider 
training  them.  The  starting  age  for  apprentices  was  sixteen,  and  the 
training  period  was  four  years.  Twelve  shops  had  written  contracts  with 
their  apprentices;  three  had  only  verbal  contracts.  Eleven  shops  had 
no  trouble  in  holding  apprentices  to  contract,  while  four  found  it  dif- 
ficult. In  the  fifteen  shops,  there  were  altogether  2,064  machinist 
and  217  apprentices,  or  a ratio  of  nine  or  ten  to  one.  No  constructive 
action  was  taken  on  the  survey's  findings  because  of  the  strike  by  mold- 
ers  employed  in  the  Mlwaukee  area  foundaries  in  I906.  Efforts  to  stream- 
line the  apprenticeship  system  were  shelved,  for  the  time  being. 
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In  1908,  another  committee  was  formed  to  study  the  apprentice- 
ship problem:  Messrs.  E.  J.  Kearny,  of  Kearney  and  Trecker  Co. 5 C. 

Edwin  Search  of  Allis -Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.;  Henry  Harnischfeger, 
of  Pawling  and  Harnischfeger  Co.;  Donald  Frazer,  of  the  Chain  Belt  Co.; 
and  W.  W.  Coleman,  of  Bucyrus  Co.  After  a year's  investigation,  the 
committee  submitted  its  report  in  May  1909.  Its  major  recommendations 
were:  (l)  employment  of  more  apprentices;  (2)  an  increase  in  the  wages 

paid  the  apprentice,  in  order  that  he  might  be  self-supporting  during 
his  apprenticeship;  (3)  adoption  of  a uniform  contract  form;  (4)  spread- 
ing the  hours  of  training  more  evenly;  (5)  teaching  the  entire  trade, 
rather  than  a part  of  it;  (6)  issuance  of  a diploma  and  a credential 
book  signed  by  the  firm  and  association  officials  upon  completion  of 
training;  and  (7)  registration  of  all  apprentices  with  the  Milwaukee 
Metal  Trades  and  Founders  Bureau, and  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of 
moving  apprentices  from  shop  to  shop,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
terested parties. 

Some  of  the  committee's  recommendations  were  put  into  force  by  a 
portion  of  Milwaukee  employers.  The  Milwaukee  Metal  Trades  Association 
adopted  a \miform  contract  with  the  following  provisions:  (l)  a year's 

work  for  an  apprentice  would  consist  of  2,750  hours,  and  the  four  years 
of  training  should  not  exceed  11,000  hours  of  work;  (2)  the  hourly  rates 
of  pay  should  be  10  cents  during  the  first  year,  11  cents  during  the 
second,  12  cents  in  the  third,  and  15  cents  during  the  fourth;  (3)  a 
bonus  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  to  be  paid  by  the  employer  upon  com- 
pletion of  training;  and  (4)  employers  were  to  provide  the  necessary 


instruction  to  apprentices  in  the  shop  or  at  a continuation  school. 

However,  employers  were  unwilling  to  adopt  the  uniform  contract 
suggested  by  the  Metal  Trades  Association,  because  of  the  provision  of 
the  1898  apprentice  law,  which  was  widely  held  to  be  obsolete,  that  they 
instruct  "the  apprentice  in  the  general  rules  of  arithmetic,  for  teach- 
ing him  to  read  and  write  and  giving  him  at  the  end  of  service  a Bible." 
And  they  were  discouraged  from  indenturing  more  apprentices  by  the  fact 
that  many  apprentices  were  jumping  contract  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year. 


The  State  Legislature  of  1909  appointed  an  interim  committee  to 
deal  with  plans  for  instructing  the  youth  of  the  State  who  could  not 
attend  school,  consisting  of  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  L*  E.  Reber,  Director  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Extension  Division;  C,  P.  Cary,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools;  C.  G. 
Pearce,  Superintendent  of  Milwaukee  Schools;  and  Dr.  Charles  E.  McCar- 
thy, head  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Library,  who  was  the  secretary 

and  later  became  the  principal  author  of  the  legislation  recommended  by 
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the  committee.  Dr.  McCarthy  went  to  Europe,  at  his  own  expense,  to 
study  the  educational  and  apprenticeship  methods  employed  there,  espe- 
cially in  Germany.  The  committee's  report  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a system  of  vocational  schools  and  a State-regulated  apprentice 
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training  program. 

In  1910,  a new  committee  was  formed,  with  the  aid  of  the  State 
Industrial  Commission,  with  the  objective  of  framing  new  legislation 
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on  apprenticeship  suitable  to  the  existing  conditions.  Of  the  com- 
mittee’s eleven  members,  ten  were  employers  or  their  representatives, 
the  eleventh  being  the  Superintendent  of  Vocational  Schools.  Nonethe- 
less, it  consulted  members  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  leaders  of 
organized  labor,  and  the  continuation  school  authorities.  Thou^ 
many  issues  were  discussed,  those  relating  to  wages,  schooling,  dur- 
ation of  training  and  the  ratio  of  journeymen  to  apprentices  assumed 
greatest  importance.  Arguments  grew  "wann  and  hot  sometimes,"  but  fi- 
nally, agreement  was  reached  on  every  point  except  the  journeyman-appren- 
tice ratio,  which  was  omitted  from  the  bill  presented  to  the  Legislature. 

Even  thou^  there  Was  "considerable  opposition"  to  the  bill,  the 
majority  of  the  metal  trades  employers  supported  it,  as  a result  of  their 
longtime  interest  in  apprenticeship.  And  support  came  from  other  quar- 
ters; Governor  McGovern;  one  Mr.  Perry,  a member  of  the  State  Assembly; 
Mr.  A.  J.  Lindemann,  an  industrialist;  and,  of  course.  Dr.  McCarthy. 

The  active  support  of  the  employers  in  the  metal  trades  and  the  inter- 
est shown  by  these  men  enabled  the  Legislature  to  pass  the  nation’s  first 
comprehensive  apprenticeship  law  on  July  1,  191I  (Chapter  3^1  i Laws  of 
1911,  Sections  2377  to  2387). 

In  1911,  the  State  Legislature  also  enacted  the  Industrial  Edu- 
cation Act,  which  authorized  the  establishment  of  continuation  and  trade 
schools,  to  provide  related  instruction  to  apprentices,  as  well  as  adult 
educational  facilities.  Taken  together,  these  two  laws  helped  to  ful- 
fill the  growing  need  for  better  apprentice  training. 
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The  Apprenticeship  Law  of  1911  contained  the  following  provisions; 

(1)  every  agreement  between  a minor  and  an  employer  to  teach  the  minor 

a trade  must  be  an  indenture;  (2)  no  indenture  may  be  made  for  less  than 

one  year;  (3)  if  the  minor  is  under  18,  the  indenture  must  be  made  for 

two  years  or  more;  (4)  the  Industrial  Commission  had  the  authority  to 

prosecute  for  violations  of  the  indenture;  and  (5)  every  indenture  must 

contain  agreements  as  to  the  number  of  hours  of  work  and  of  instruction, 

to  teach  the  whole  trade,  that  at  least  five  hours  a week  be  spent  in 

instruction,  and  on  compensation.  The  law  also  provided  penalties  for 

breach  of  indenture  by  either  party.  The  employer  had  the  right  to 

discharge  the  apprentice  for  any  violation  of  rules,  and  he  was  asked 

to  pay  a bonus  of  at  least  fifty  dollars  and  give  a certificate  to  the 

apprentice  upon  completion  of  his  training.  It  further  required  that 

a copy  of  the  indenture  be  filed  with  the  Industrial  Commission.  And 
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finally,  it  repealed  the  Law  of  1849. 

This  law  was  an  attempt  bo  correct  the  situation  which  existed 
at  that  time.  It  recognized  that  apprenticeship  should  not  be  a bur- 
den on  the  employer  for  the  benefit  of  the  employee,  and  that  the  appren- 
tice who  receives  education  must  pay  for  it  throu^  his  adherence  to  the 
provisions  of  the  indenture.  Yet,  more  than  half  a century  later,  it 
seems  that  the  law  has  not  succeeded  in  lightening  the  burden  of  the 
employer  who  wants  to  train  apprentices  (see  Chapter  17,  where  the 
findings  of  a survey  conducted  among  Wisconsin  employers  are  reported). 

Many  previously  uncovered  aspects  of  apprenticeship  were  affected 
by  the  Law  of  19II.  Not  only  did  it  stipulate  that  apprentices  must 
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receive  at  least  five  hours  of  instruction  per  week  until  they  reach 
eighteen;  it  also  listed  the  subjects  to  be  tau^t:  English,  physio- 

logy, hygiene,  citizenship,  use  of  safety  devices,  business  practices, 
and  "such  other  subjects  as  the  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education 

might  approve . " Moreover,  in  subjecting  violators  of  the  law  to  pro- 
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secution  by  the  Industrial  Commission,  it  made  the  State  government 

one  of  the  parties  to  the  indenture.  No  longer  was  the  apprentice  con 

tract  a private  agreement  between  an  employer  and  his  apprentice;  it 

became  subject  to  regulation  by  the  State.  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
13 

law. 


Its  objectives  are  "to  assist  in  the  development  of  better  trained 
workers  for  the  trades  and... to  act  as  a protective  measure  for  minors 
entering  the  trades."  The  law  introduces  order  into  trade  and  craft 
training  programs  on  a State -wide  basis,  regulates  training,  and  pro- 
tects the  ri^ts  of  the  parties  concerned.  It  makes  indentures  enforce- 
able and  guarantees  mut\aal  obligation  in  apprentice  training.  It  pro- 
tects the  employer  from  apprentices  who  would  quit  without  cause,  while 
assuring  the  apprentice  an  all-around  training  that  is  not  only  "mech- 
anical but  technical  and  scientific  as  well." 

Industrial  good  will  and  free  choice  are  the  philosophical  bases 
of  the  Wisconsin  Apprenticeship  Law.  The  employer  is  not  compelled  to 
become  involved  in  apprentice  training,  but  once  he  wishes  to  hire  some- 
one who  is  a minor  for  purposes  of  training,  he  is  expected  to  abide  by 
the  law.  Should  he  (or  the  apprentice)  violate  the  contractual  agree- 
ment, then  the  law  becomes  punitive.  However,  if  the  "apprentice  appli- 
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cant"  is  of  age  and  can  find  an  employer  who  is  willing  to  teach  him  a 
trade  without  entering  into  a contract,  then  he  is  free  to  do  so.  But 
if  he  wishes  to  learn  a trade  governed  by  the  State's  licensing  laws, 
he  must  enter  into  a contractual  agreement  with  the  employer. 

Some  feel  that  the  contract  binds  the  employer  more  than  it  does 
the  apprentice,  especially  if  the  latter  is  a minor,  thus  placing  the 
employer  at  a disadvantage.  Nonetheless,  the  parents  of  the  apprentice 
are  liable  to  prosecution  if  it  can  be  shown  that  they  caused  or  assis- 
ted the  apprentice  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  contract.  (Viola- 
tions occur  on  both  sides,  and  it  would  be  instructive  to  learn  the  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  employers  were  prosecuted  and  apprentices  were 
not,  but  no  such  data  is  available  form  the  Industrial  Commission. ) 

The  law  makes  it  clear  that  the  contract  between  the  employer 
and  the  apprentice  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a trade, 
not  for  the  apprentice's  work.  The  apprentice  is  not  an  employee  who 
has  agreed  to  work  and  only  incidentally  to  learn;  if  he  works  at  all, 
it  is  only  in  order  to  learn.  This  blending  of  learning  and  working  in 
order  to  learn  is  the  result  of  the  historical  development  of  industrial 
training  in  Wisconsin. 

Despite  its  many  merits,  the  law  has  been  criticized  as  being  a 
good  piece  of  legislation  in  theory,  only.  Employers  have  called  it 
too  exacting,  while  the  officials  responsible  for  its  emforcement  as- 
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sert  that  the  provisions  for  its  administration  were  far  from  adequate. 


o 
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The  employers'  criticisms  have  centered  around  its  requirements 
that  apprentices  attend  school  during  working  hours,  that  they  be  paid 

for  the  time  they  spend  in  school,  and  that  they  be  paid  cash  bonuses 

15  , 

upon  graduation.  Some  objections  have  been  raised,  by  employers  and 

vocational  school  officials  , to  the  specifying  of  the  subjects  to  be 
tau^t.  Both  employers  and  organized  labor  would  like  to  have  a greater 
voice  in  the  determination  of  the  content  of  the  related  instruction. 

As  a result,  employers  were  reluctant  to  hire  many  apprentices— between 
1911  1914,  only  forty-one  new  indentures  were  entered  into  in  com- 

pliance with  the  terms  of  the  new  legislation.  While  employers  .fho  had 
already  been  training  apprentices  continued  to  do  so  under  the  new  law, 
those  who  had  never  engaged  in  training  showed  no  interest  in  beginning 

then. 


State  officials  contended  that  "the  framers  of  the  law  had  mechan- 
ical trades  in  mind  when  they  drafted  its  provisions  and  that  the  word- 
ing of  these  provisions  often  (did)  not  apply  to  other  trades,  particu- 
larly trades  in  which  there  is  a more  artistic  element  required.  If  we 
had  a clause  in  our  law  giving  us  power  to  vary  the  contract  somewhat 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  different  trades  it  would  facil- 
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itate  our  work  a great  deal." 

From  the  enactment  of  the  law  in  I9II  until  1913 j progress  in 
apprentice  training  was  slow.  As  of  July  1,  1913 j there  were  only  270 
apprentices  indentured  under  the  new  law.  Thou^  many  employers  in  the 
metal  trades  hired  apprentices  for  training  purposes,  some  1"^® 

provisions  too  stringent,  or  at  least  not  readily  acceptable,  and  as 
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a result,  most  of  the  apprentices  were  indentured  in  the  metal  trades. 
Other  employers  would  hire  minors  with  no  understanding  that  they  should 
be  taught  a trade,  leaving  the  Industrial  Commission  powerless  to  regu- 
late them,  or  would  discharge  apprentices  and  rehire  them  as  mere  help- 
ers. Another  early  problem  centered  around  the  vocational  school  tea- 
chers. Employers  were  willing  to  send  their  apprentices  to  continuation 
schools  only  if  the  teachers  were  practical  shopmen  with  education 
teaching  ability,  rather  than  regular  schoolteachers. 

In  the  course  of  time,  employers  began  to  be  more  vocal  about 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  law.  The  comments  made  by  one  em- 
ployer, Mr.  Neacy,  in  a letter  to  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press,  published 
June  l6,  1912,  are  typical.  He  expressed  his  opposition  to  paid  rela- 
ted instruction,  especially  for  those  apprentices  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  concluded  that  it  was  unfair  to  ask  the  employer  to  pay  appren- 
tices while  they  were  not  producing  anything.  He  also  objected  to  the 
provision  for  five  hours  of  instruction  each  week,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  disrupted  the  work  schedule  in  the  ship.  He  asserted  that  appren- 
tices did  not  learn  during  school  hours,  nor  did  they  value  the  related 
instruction  much.  Finally,  he  wrote,  the  Industrial  Commission  had  been 
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given  unlimited  powers. 

In  another  letter  to  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press,  he  argued  that 
the  new  law  had  eliminated  apprenticeship  in  Wisconsin  and  that  it  was 
a "German  Invention"  imported  by  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy,  its  chief  archi- 
tect. He  claimed  that  there  had  been  no  new  indentures  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  law,  and  it  had  thus  prevented  50^000  Wisconsin  appren- 
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tices  from  signing  articles  and  learning  a trade  annually.  Before  the 
new  law*  s passage^  apprentices  had  to  Be  eighteen^  they  had  finished 
grammar  school^  and  many  were  high  school  graduates.  Further,  the  new 
law  helped  only  those  who  had  come  from  the  South  of  Europe.  Ahove^all, 
he  said,  the  law  created  specialists  and  not  all-around  mechanics. 

Dr.  McCarthy  replied  to  Mr.  Neacy's  charges,  in  a letter  to  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Press.  He  regretted  that  Mr.  Neacy  condemned  the  new 
law  without  trying  it  and  asserted  that,  contrary  to  his  critic ' s state- 
ments, the  new  law  helped  to  create  all-around  mechanics  and  not  special- 
ists. 


This  did  not  end  Mr.  Neacy's  criticisms,  however.  In  a third  let- 
ter, dated  November  3,  1913  ^ be  opposed  the  requirements  for  paid  related 
instruction  and  the  bonus  payment.  He  argued  that  five  hours  of  instruc- 
tion each  week  only  duplicated  apprentices'  learning.  And  it  was  "un- 
American"  to  pay  an  apprentice  while  he  learned.  Since  apprentices 
played  "hookey"  during  their  school  hours,  he  suggested  they  should  at- 
tend school  on  their  own;  this  would  make  them  better  learners.  The 
system  that  required  employers  to  pay  for  instruction,  he  said,  was  a 
"sponge  system."  If  apprentices  were  interested  in  learning,  they  should 
attend  ni^t  schools.  Finally,  he  charged  that  the  new  law  gave  "po- 
lice powers"  to  the  Industrial  Commission  to  enforce  the  contract.  (We 
have  noted  above  that  the  authorities  who  had  to  enforce  the  law  felt 
that  they  should  have  been  given  more  and  broader  powers.) 


How  much  Mr.  Neacy' s vehement  criticism  affected  the  thinking  of 


officials^  legislators,  and  others  interested  in  apprenticeship  cannot 
be  assessed.  But  certainly,  it  reflected  to  some  degree  the  dissatis- 
faction felt  by  many  employers  regarding  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
lav. 


In  1913^  some  changes  were  made  in  the  Apprenticeship  Law.  Its 
administration  became  a regular  fimction  of  the  Industrial  Commission, 
and  a new  department  was  created  within  the  Commission  for  this  purpose. 
That  same  year,  Wisconsin's  minimum  wage  law  gave  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission the  right  to  classify  certain  occupations  as  trade  industries 
and  to  require  that  all  minors  employed  in  such  trades  be  indentured 
(Chapter  712,  Section  I0U.08  of  Wisconsin  Statutes).  However,  this  pow- 
er has  seen  only  limited  use.  The  Commission  denies  requests  for  such 
classification  until  a trade  is  will  organized,  and  effective  local  ap- 
prenticeship committees  are  established.  As  of  today,  only  barbering, 
plumbing,  cosmetology  and  watchmaking  are  covered  by  this  provision. 

Carpentry  is  treated  in  a special  law  which  requires  fl.ll  persons  learn- 
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ing  that  trade  to  be  regularly  indentured.  Also  in  I913,  the  first 
State -wide  General  Advisory  Committee  was  formed  to  assist  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  in  the  establishment  of  practicable  administrative  pol- 
icies. 


In  the  meantime,  the  Association  of  Commerce  became  interested  in 
apprentice  training  and  appointed  a committee  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  Industrial  Commission,  the  metal,  textile,  building,  and  lea- 
ther trades,  and  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  for  the  pui?pose  of  pop- 
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uleirizing  apprenticeship  among  employers  of  various  trades. 


But  youths  as  well  as  employers  showed  a lack  of  interest  in 
apprenticeship.  Casual  surveys  conducted  by  local  vocational  schools 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  showed  that  boys  were  unwilling  to  be- 
come indentured  apprentices.  The  following  illustrates  the  typical 
attitude  among  young  men: 

...  in  regard  to  signing  an  apprenticeship  agreement  the  majority 
seem  to  laugh  at  the  matter.  Why  should  they  work  for  a small 
wage  per  day  when  they  could  make  $2.50,  $3 • 00  and  $3 • 50  per  day 
piece  work?  They  also  do  not  like  the  idea  of  working  child 
labor  hours.  They  seem  to  think  that  such  hours  put  them  in 
"the  tin  shoe  and  tepid  milk"  class  of  individ\ials.  2h 

It  was  also  reported  that  young  men  were  not  very  keen  on  becoming  all-a- 
round mechanics.  They  argued  that  they  could  make  more  money  as  spe- 
cialists. 

One  may  pres^jme  that  the  general  ■**®luctance  of  both  employers  and 
youths  was  responsible,  to  a laxge  exte-i.c,  for  the  slow  progress  made 
by  apprentice  training.  In  any  event,  as  a result  of  all  this,  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  decided  to  re-examine  the  workings  of  the  law.  The 
State-wide  General  Policy  Advisory  Committee  was  reduced  from  twenty- 
three  to  six  members- -three  representatives  of  organized  labor  and  three 
of  management- -which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Executive  Committee  on  Ap- 
prenticeship. This  committee  functioned  \mtil  1933;  during  the  Depres- 
sion, it  held  fewer  and  fewer  meetings  and  finally  ceased  operations 
entirely. 

Meanwhile,  the  criticisms  of  the  I9II  Apprenticeship  Law  led  to 


the  creation  of  a committee,  consisting  of  both  labor  leaders  and 
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employers,  in  October  191^^  to  study  possible  changes  in  the  law.  In 
addition,  the  Industrial  Commission  appointed  a subcommmttee  to  conduct 
a survey  concerning  the  slow  progress  of  apprenticeship.  It  mailed 
1,000  questionnaires  to  imions,  firms,  and  other  interested  persons 
throughout  the  State,  to  collect  opinions  on  all  aspects  of  apprentice- 
ship and  related  issues,  as  well  as  the  questions  raised  about  the  I9II 
law.  Three  hundred  ninety-one  replies  were  received.  The  major  finding 
was  that  one -third  of  the  State's  manufacturing  firms  could  take  appren- 
tices but  did  not;  the  idea  of  apprenticeship  had  been  forgotten  or  never 
thought  of  by  many  employers. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  that  a campaign  somewhat  like  the 
"safety  first"  movement  be  started,  to  encourage  (l)  employers  to  take 
apprentices^  (2)  parents  to  have  their  boys  learn  a trade;  (3)  boys  to 
take  training  in  a trade;  (4)  workmen  to  impart  their  knowledge  to  ap- 
prentices. It  also  stated  that  "an  atmosphere  favorable  to  apprentice- 
ship must  be  created  before  progress  could  be  expected." 

The  survey  also  disclosed  a difference  of  opinion  regarding  what 
constituted  an  apprenticeable  trade,  from  a simple  Job  that  could  be 
learned  in  two  weeks,  to  one  requiring  a lifetime.  This  issue  was  set- 
tled, however,  when  the  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Apprenticeship  to 
the  Industrial  Commission  defined  an  apprenticeable  trade  as  one  consist- 
ing of  "any  line  of  work  with  the  hands  that  requires  continued  time, 
practice,  and  thought  to  become  proficient  and  has  in  it  the  creative 
and  constructive  elements." 
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The  Apprenticeship  Law  was  amended  in  1915  (Chapter  133^  Laws  of 
Wisconsin  1915 ),  to  provide  a meeting  place  for  the  two  different  inter- 
est groups  in  the  apprentice  training  system^  the  employers  and  the  ap- 
prentices. It  gave  broader  powers  to  the  Industrial  Commission,  sim- 
plified apprenticeship  statutes,  and  introduced  certain  changes  in  the 
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1911  law.  The  provision  requiring  payment  of  a cash  bonus  was  omitted; 
related  instruction  was  required  only  until  apprentices  reached  the  age 
of  ei^teen;  specification  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  was  removed; 
the  right  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  to  determine  the 
contents  of  related  instruction  was  cancelled;  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion was  given  the  power  to  adopt  suitable  administrative  orders  to  fa- 
cilitate the  promotion  of  sound  apprentice  training;  and  finally,  the 
Commission  was  empowered  to  classify  trades  and  industries,  to  super- 
vise the  enforcement  of  contracts  by  employers  and  apprentices,  sad  to 
mediate  differences  between  them.  The  provision  that  required  employers 
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to  pay  apprentices  while  they  attend  vocational  schools  was  retained. 
These  amendments  came  into  effect  on  July  1,  1915* 

The  next  significant  development  in  the  growth  of  Wisconsin's 
apprenticeship  program  was  the  establishment  of  a separate  agency  to 
administer  the  law.  The  Apprenticeship  Division  was  established  in 
1915  as  a part  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  a full-time  super- 
visor was  appointed.  He  "...managed  to  find  siifficient  space  at  the 
Milwaukee  Public  Library  to  accommodate  a desk  and  a chair." 

For  the  first  time,  a well  worked  out  method  of  keeping  track  of 
indentures  was  adopted  in  I916;  and  a uniform  indenture  blank  for  all 
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trades  and  all  kinds  of  apprentices  was  prepared.  The  State  Advisory 
CoQunittee^  with  the  assistance  of  the  Industrial  Conmiission^  developed 
definite  standards  for  apprenticeship  in  different  trades  and  industries, 
after  receiving  the  advice  of  both  employers  and  organized  labor  and  oth- 
er employees.  Apprenticeship  committees  were  formed  in  the  metal  trades, 
bartering,  bricklaying,  engraving,  plastering,  printing,  painting  and 
decorating,  and  tailoring.  That  same  year,  definite  work  schedules  for 
apprentices  were  determined  for  auto  machinists,  barbers,  blacksmiths, 
boilermakers,  bricklayers,  electricians,  engravers,  lithographers, 
machinists,  molders,  pattern-makers,  plasterers,  toolmakers,  and  wire 
weavers.  After  consulting  the  joint  committees,  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission also  established  rules  governing  schedules  and  developed  a 
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form  of  diploma  to  give  to  graduating  apprentices. 

The  office  of  the  Apprenticeship  Division  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission was  located  in  Milwaukee  until  October  1917.  Then  it  was  moved 
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to  Madison,  but  the  Milwaukee  office  continued  to  fimction,  as  well. 

In  1918,  the  first  of  the  State-wide  trade  advisory  committees  for 
various  trades  was  formed  for  plumbing.  By  1912,  such  committees  had  al- 
so been  created  for  electricians,  carpenters,  tailors,  barbers,  sheet- 
metal  workers,  printers,  and  plasterers. 

The  law  was  amended  again  in  1919 • To  replace  the  1915  provisions 
that  apprentices  who  were  minors  should  attend  school  five  hours  a week, 
at  least  until  their  eighteenth  year,  the  I919  amendment  required  all 
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apprentices  to  attend  school  five  hours  each  week  during  the  first  two 
years  of  their  apprenticeship.  Thus,  instead  of  some  apprentices  receiv 
ing  "a  lot  of  schooling"  and  others  none,  everyone  was  assured  of  a cer- 
tain amount  of  theoretical  training  in  connection  with  their  trade. 

This  amendment  was  favored  by  both  the  Industrial  Commission  and  the 
State  Committee  on  Apprenticeship,  because  it  enabled  apprentices  to 
receive  more  and  better  training  irrespective  of  their  age. 

Between  1919  and.  1921,  several  minor  changes  were  made  in  the 
law.  IHien,  in  1923^  Mr.  Walter  F.  Simon  was  made  State  Supervisor  of 
Apprenticeship  and  was  assisted  by  two  deputies:  Mr.  Carl  Rothe  worked 

in  the  Milwaukee  office,  while  Mr.  Henry  Poesch  worked  throu^out  the 
State  to  promote  apprenticeship. 

A 1923  amendment  related  to  the  hours  of  school  instruction,  which 
previously  required  that  the  "period  of  instruction  should  not  be  less 
than  five  hours  per  week  or  the  equivalent..."  Few  vocational  schools 
were  giving  a full  five -hour  weekly  period  of  instruction,  many  giving 
four  hours  a week,  to  fit  in  better  with  the  regular  hours  of  other 
classes.  Four  hours  a week  during  the  forty- week  school  year  amounted 
to  160  hours  a year,  rather  than  200  hours,  as  in  a five -hour  week. 
Moreover,  there  was  "some  misunderstanding"  regarding  how  much  time  was 
meant  by  the  word  "equivalent."  To  clarify  these  matters,  the  four-hour 
week  was  legalized,  and  for  apprenticeships  of  two  years  or  less,  the 
requirement  was  set  at  four  hours  a week.  For  apprenticeships  of  more 
than  two  years*  duration,  the  four-hour  week  was  accepted,  but  a full 
400  hours  of  instruction  were  required,  necessitating  the  extension  of 
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weekly  instruction  past  the  first  two  years  of  apprenticeship.  This 
change  was  approved  by  the  State  Advisory  Committee  and  came  into  force 
on  September  1,  1923* 

In  1929^  "the  Industrial  Commission  ordered  that  all  minors  employed 
in  the  plumbing  trade  be  indentured  under  the  Apprenticeship  Law.  This 
helped  to  increase  the  number  of  apprentices  in  that  trade,  but  appren- 
ticeship in  general  suffered  during  the  early  'thirties.  The  Depression 
adversely  affected  new  indenturing,  while  apprentices  already  indentured 
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clung  to  their  jobs.  For  example,  there  were  821  new  indentures  in 
1925,  but  73  in  1931,  55  in  1932,  and  46  in  1933-  Total  completions 
amoTjnted  to  3^2  in  1925^  4 in  1930,  and  33  in  1931#  total  cancellations 
were  372  in  1925,  58  in  1930,  and  13  in  1931^  and  in  1932,  there  were 
209  cancellations,  the  largest  number  since  1926.  As  a result  of  these 
declines,  the  Industrial  Commission  set  aside  apprentice  training  in 
1930.  Apprenticeship  transactions  began  to  increase  after  1934,  and  the 
number  of  new  indentures  rose. 

Another  amendment  to  the  Apprenticeship  Law  was  passed  in  1937j 
enabling  an  apprentice  to  enter  into  indenture  with  an  organization 
of  employees,  an  association  of  employers,  or  agencies  such  as  the  Joint 
Apprenticeship  Committees.  Hitherto,  apprentices  were  indentured  only 
to  private  employers,  and  this  change  created  new  opportunities  for  ap- 
prenticing. In  addition,  employers  were  permitted  to  assign  their  ap- 
prentices to  such  organizations,  associations,  or  agencies  or  to  other 
employers,  so  that  they  might  learn  different  aspects  of  their  occupa- 
tions. Finally,  the  Industrial  Commission  was  empowered  to  terminate 
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any  IndGntur©,  aftor  haarings,  if  it  baliavad  thar©  v/as  raasonabl©  causa 
to  do  soj  and  it  was  authorizad  to  issua  whatever  orders  it  found  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  pertaining  to  appren 
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tices. 


In  1942,  carpentry  was  made  subject  to  the  Apprenticeship  Law,  so 
that  those  who  wished  to  learn  the  trade  were  required  to  undergo  train- 
ing under  its  provisions.  Also,  special  indenturing  orders  were  issued 
for  painting  and  decorating,  and  as  a result,  the  number  of  apprentices 
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increased  in  these  trades. 

The  Federal  Veterans  Assistance  Laws,  passed  by  the  United  States 
Congress  in  1943,  added  impetus  to  apprentice  training  in  the  State. 

The  G.  I.  Bill,  as  it  is  commonly  known,  provided  that  veterans  may  en- 
ter apprenticeship  and  receive  subsistence  allowance  for  a maximum  per- 
iod of  48  months.  However,  at  no  time  could  subsistence  pay  plus  wages 
paid  by  the  employer  exceed  the  skilled  or  joiirneyman*  s rate  in  the 
relevant  trade  or  establishment.  Since  all  indentiired  apprentices  re- 
ceive a wage  increase  at  the  end  of  each  six -month  period,  veteran's 
subsistence  allowances  were  reduced  as  their  wages  rose.  Usually,  with- 
in three  years  they  were  no  longer  eligible  for  subsistence  allowances, 
because  either  the  combination  became  eq\ial  to  the  journeyman's  rate  or 
they  reached  the  ceiling  on  earnings  established  by  the  law — $210.00 
per  month  for  veterans  with  no  dependents;  $270.00  with  one  dependent; 
or  $290.00  with  two  or  more  dependents.  Veterans  were  entitled  to  re- 
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ceive  these  benefits  until  January  31^  1955*  T3ie  Apprenticeship  Div- 
ision of  the  Industrial  Commission  was  the  official  approving  and  super- 
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vising  agency  in  the  State  for  apprentice  and  job  training  for  veterans. 

These  developments  resulted  in  an  increase  in  apprenticeship 
transactions.  In  1940,  there  were  1,099  new  registrations,  but  in  1948, 
the  peak  year,  there  were  8,702  new  registrations.  Meanwhile,  194o  saw 
444  completions  and  309  cancellations.  The  peak  year  for  completions, 
1950,  registered  2,909^  and  there  were  3^958  cancellations  in  its  peak 
year,  1948  (for  details,  see  Chapter  12).  The  Apprenticeship  Division 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  expanded  as  well,  from  five  employees  in 
1942  to  31  in  1947-48.  This  increase  was  partly  financed  by  the  Veter- 
ans Administration. 

A 1943  amendment  to  the  Apprenticeship  Law,  Chapter  159^  Section 

106.01  (3),  stated,  "...any  minor  16  years  of  age  or  over  or  any  adult 

may,  by  the  execution  of  an  indenture,  bind  himself  as  hereinafter  pro- 
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vided  for  a term  of  service  not  less  than  one  year..."  G?hus,  appren- 
ticeship regulation  was  no  longer  limited  to  minors;  the  State's  pro- 
tection was  extended  to  adults,  as  well,  if  they  cared  to  sign  an  inden- 
ture and  become  an  apprentice  in  order  to  learn  a trade.  This  amend- 
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ment  paved  the  way  for  the  indenturing  of  World  War  II  veterans  in  1945* 
The  carpenter's  trade  was  also  affected  by  changes  in  1943 i an  appren- 
tice in  that  trade  could  be  bound  to  an  indenture  on  his  signature  alone, 
if  he  were  21  or  older,  making  it  unnecessary  for  his  parents  or  guard- 
ian to  sign.  In  addition,  the  period  of  apprenticeship  was  set  at  four 
years,  regardless  of  the  apprentice's  age,  althou^  it  mi^t  be  extend- 
ed up  to  one  year  more  by  the  Industrial  Commission,  upon  application 
from  an  apprentice  or  his  employer. 
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After  1946,  apprenticeship  transactions  declined,  despite  a cer- 
tain influx  of  Korean  War  veterans  in  the  'fifties.  Total  new  registra- 
tions fell  from  8,702  in  1946  to  1,376  in  1962- -less  than  the  figure 
for  1942.  Completions  declined  from  2,909  in  1950  to  882  in  1962. 
Accordingly,  the  Apprenticeship  Division  shrank  to  15  employees.  This 
brought  another  change  in  the  Apprenticeship  Law  in  1959^  with  the  ob- 
jective of  encoiuraging  employers  to  hire  more  apprentices.  First,  ”an 
employer  shall  pay  an  apprentice  for  time  when  the  latter  is  receiving 
related  instruction  for  no  fewer  hours  than  those  specified  in  the  act 
at  the  minimum  and  that  extra  hours  of  instruction  on  the  apprentice's 
time  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  employer  and  the  apprentice."  Pre- 
viously, the  employer  had  to  pay  for  all  hours  of  actual  instruction. 

The  amendment  also  stated  that  all  apprentices,  regardless  of  age,  may 
work  overtime,  and  that  employers  must  pay  for  such  overtime  work  on 
the  same  basis  as  to  journeymen  in  the  same  trade  and  establishment. 

The  previous  limit  on  overtime  for  apprentices — thirty  hours  in  any  one 
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month — was  cancelled. 

The  1911  and  1915  laws,  as  subsequently  amended,  operate  today 
in  the  following  manner;  the  apprentice  must  satisfy  a minimum  age  re- 
quirement of  sixteen,  but  no  maximum  age  is  set.  The  employer  agrees 
to  teach  a trade  in  full  to  the  apprentice;  the  apprentice  and  the  em- 
ployer agree  to  enter  into  a written  contract,  in  the  form  of  an  inden- 
ture signed  by  the  employer,  the  apprentice,  and  one  of  his  parents  or 
his  guardian.  Three  copies  of  the  indenture  are  filled  out  (standard 
blank  forms  are  provided  by  the  Industrial  Commission);  one  copy  going 
to  the  employer,  one  for  the  apprentice,  and  one  for  the  Apprentice- 


ship  Division  of  the  Industrial  Commission  in  Madison,  where  it  must 
be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  the  apprenticeship  begins.  No  in- 
denture is  considered  to  be  in  force  until  it  is  approved  by  the  Indus- 
trial Commission. 

The  indenture  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  parties  in- 
volved, the  exact  terms  of  apprenticeship,  the  schedule  of  processes  or 
branches  of  the  trade  to  be  taught,  and  the  scale  of  wages  to  be  paid 
throughout  the  term  of  training  (which  is  considered  to  be  a minimum- - 
the  employer  can  pay  more,  if  he  wishes).  Once  the  indenture  is  filed 
with  and  approved  by  the  Industrial  Commission,  the  apprentice  comes 
under  its  supervision.  The  Commission  arbitrates  any  differences  which 
may  arise  between  the  parties  to  the  indenture;  it  determines  what  con- 
stitutes good  cause  for  annulment  of  contracts;  it  issues  cancellations 
of  indentures  and  diplomas  v,o  graduate  apprentices;  and  it  enforces  the 
terms  of  indentures  and  aids  in  apprenticeship  promotion  in  the  State. 

The  Apprenticeship  Laws  of  1911  and  1915  are  said  to  constitute 
a landmark  in  the  field  of  labor  legislation,  in  which  Wisconsin  has 
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been  a leader,  although  the  provision  requiring  employers  to  pay  for 
related  instruction  is  still  criticized. 

Other  Wisconsin  Laws  Affecting  Apprenticeship 

Section  104.08  of  Wisconsin  Statutes  provides  that  "aJLl  minors 
working  in  an  occupation  for  which  a living  wage  has  been  established 
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for  minors  and  who  shall  have  no  trade,  shall,  if  employed  in  an  occu- 
pation which  is  a trade  industry,  be  indentured  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  IO6.OI."  A "trade"  or  "trade  industry"  is  defined  as  one 
"involving  physical  labor  and  characterized  by  mechanical  skill  and 
training  such  as  to  render  a period  of  instruction  reasonablzr  necessary." 
The  Industrial  Commission  is  empowered  to  investigate,  determine,  and 
declare  what  occupations  and  industries  should  be  designated  as  a "trade" 
or  "trade  industry."  Section  49.02  (6)  states  that  "e^ery  minor  who 
shall  be  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  any  person  shall,  immediately  upon 
such  binding,  if  done  in  good  faith,  thereby  gain  a settlement  where  his 
or  her  master  or  mistress  has  a settlement. 

The  child  labor  law  states  that  all  minors  under  the  age  of  17, 
unless  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  must  obtain  a child  labor  per- 
mit before  they  may  be  employed.  If,  however,  the  minor  signs  an  inden- 
ture, executed  in  conformity  with  the  Apprenticeship  Law,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  him  to  have  a permit,  but  to  hire  a minor  under  17  without 
either  a permit  or  an  indenture  is  a violation  of  the  law.  In  addition, 
if  a minor  who  is  injured  on  the  job  has  on  file  either  a labor  permit 
or  an  indenture,  and  if  he  is  not  employed  in  prohibited  employment, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  same  compensation  as  an  adult  would  receive.  If, 
however,  he  had  neither  permit  nor  indenture,  or  if  he  was  engaged  in 
prohibited  work,  he  is  entitled  to  three  times  the  regular  compensation, 
and  "the  employer  is  liable  to  a fine,  as  well. 

Laws  related  to  certain  trades  also  affect  apprenticeship.  Chap- 
ter 158  requires  that  all  persons  wishing  to  become  journeyman  barbers 
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must  undergo  a three-year  indentured  apprenticeship,  with  a minimum  of 
288  hours  of  part-time  school  attendance  annually,  before  they  can  apply 
for  an  examination  as  journeyman  barbers.  If  the  apprentice  has  already 
acquired  certain  perparatory  training,  the  minimum  part-time  school  at- 
tendance is  reduced  to  l44  hours  annually.  Licensing  is  compulsory  for 
barbers. 

Candidates  in  cosmetology  must  be  apprenticed  for  two  years,  with 
a minimum  of  l44  school  hours  annually,  before  they  can  apply  for  a li- 
cense to  practice  the  trade.  However,  these  requirements  are  waived, 
if  the  candidate  has  completed  a course,  prescribed  by  Section  159*02, 
in  a registered  beauty  school.  The  State  Board  of  Health  issues  li- 
censes, which  are  compulsory. 

Chapter  l45  demands  a five-year  indentured  apprenticeship  for  all 
plumbers,  with  l44  hours  of  school  attendance  each  year.  The  mandatory 
license  is  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Finally,  Chapter  125  of  the  Wisconsin  Statutes  requires  that  all 
persons  intending  to  become  watch-makers  or  watch  repairers  be  indentured 
as  apprentices.  The  board  of  examiners  which  issues  the  compulsory  li- 
censes in  this  trade  is  empowered  to  regulate  the  training  of  appren- 


tices. 
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CHAPTER  3 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  APPRENTICE  TRAINING  IN  WISCONSIN 

The  Wisconsin  apprentice  training  program  is  officially  admin- 
istered by  the  Industrial  Commission  through  its  special  agency,  the 
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■Apprenticeship  Division.  Its  head,  the  Director  of  Apprenticeship, 

2 

is  assisted  by  a staff  of  fifteen.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  are  complied  with  by  all  parties  who  partici- 
pate in  the  training  program,  and  to  promote  apprenticeship  in  the 
State.  The  director  may  initiate  apprentice  training  in  any  trade 
that  is  considered  apprenticeable . Either  he  or  his  staff- -usually 
the  field  representatives --make  personal  visits  to  employers  to  persuade 

them  to  hire  apprentices,  after  conditions  in  the  given  trade  have  been 

3 

studied. 

An  occupation  is  considered  apprenticeable  if  it  can  be  shown  that 

a trainee  will  derive  more  benefit  from  such  an  arrangement  than  from 

k 

one  lacking  indentiire;  that  at  least  one  year  is  required  to  learn  the 
occupation;  and  that  the  occupation  requires  mastery  of  a number  of  re- 
lated processes  requiring  broad  knowledge  and  experience  and  usually 
demanding  a relatively  long  period  of  training. 

The  over-all  criterion  is  whether  indenturing  a youth  for  train- 
ing in  that  particular  occupation  would  enable  him  to  learn  more  than 
any  other  way  of  doing  it.  "Industry  and  business  generally  have  be- 
come so  complicated  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules 
to  follow  in  determining  when  an  occupation  is  suited  to  the  use  of  in- 
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denture.  The  test  should  be  what  is  best  for  the  learner;  will  an  ap- 
parent ice  ship  appointment  afford  him  an  opportunity  for  better  and  more 
varied  training  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case;  will  the  fulfillment 
of  such  an  appointment  enable  him  to  more  readily  find  employment  after 
graduation;  and  will  his  increased  earning  ability  easily  offset  sacri- 
fice in  wages  he  may  have  suffered  as  an  apprentice." 

The  procedure  followed  to  intiate  apprentice  training  in  an  occu- 
pation not  yet  included  in  the  apprenticeable  list  is  straightforward. 

The  director  holds  public  meetings  to  take  evidence  of  the  need  for  ap- 
prentice training  in  the  trade  from  representatives  of  labor,  management, 
a.nd  the  interested  members  of  the  public.  If  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  apprentice  training  is  needed,  he  helps  to  form  an  ladvisory 
committee  for  that  trade.  With  their  cooperation,  and  after  local. 

State,  and/or  national  training  standards  are  reviewed,  a schedule  of 
training  is  prepared.  If  both  labor  and  management  in  the  treide  agree 
to  the  stjmdards  suggested,  the  trade  becomes  apprenticeable. 

When  an  employer  wishes  to  hire  apprentices  in  an  apprenticeable 
trade,  the  director  or  his  deputies  visit  the  establishment  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  facilities  are  adequate;  he  consults  with  both  labor  and 
management  in  the  establishment;  and  the  training  periods  are  set,  based 
on  the  experience  of  people  in  the  establishment  with  training.  Any  re- 
lated training  available  in  the  area  is  considered  by  both  labor  and 
management,  and  it  is  decided  whether  there  is  a need  for  additional 
facilities.  Thus,  both  labor  and  management  are  consulted  throu^out 

7 

the  process. 
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Theoretically,  the  number  of  candidates  accepted  for  training  in 
an  apprenticeable  trade  depends  upon  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  Jour- 
neymen in  that  occupation  in  a given  labor  market  and  time  period,  which 

8 

determines  the  stringency  of  the  test  used  in  candidate  selection. 

If  the  demand  for  Journeymen  in  that  trade  exceeds  the  supply  of  youths 
who  wish  to  become  Journeymen,  then  the  selection  procedure  is  lenient. 
But  if  there  is  a waiting  list  for  youths  who  wish  to  become  apprentices, 
then  fewer  are  accepted. 


A youth  who  wishes  to  become  an  indentured  apprentice  may  contact 
either  the  employer  who  may  hire  him,  the  union,  the  employment  service, 
a vocational  school,  or  the  Apprenticeship  Division  of  the  Industrial 
Commission.  The  candidate  is  referred  to  the  Joint  apprenticeship  com- 
mittee for  that  trade  in  that  area,  if  there  is  one,  which  interviews 
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him  to  determine  if  he  is  genuinely  interested  in  learning  the  trade. 

If  he  satisfies  the  committee,  he  is  then  referred  to  the  nearest  em- 
ployment service  or  vocational  school  for  testing.  He  also  receives 
counseling,  to  ensure  that  he  is  making  the  ri^t  choice.  The  general 
aptitude  test  includes  the  following;  intelligence  test,  verbal  apti- 
tude, numerical  aptitude,  spatial  aptitude,  form  perception,  motor  co- 
ordination, finger  dexterity,  and  manual  dexterity  (these  are  grouped 
as  a mental  maturity  test,  a mechanical  aptitude  test,  a mathematics 
achievement  test,  and  a manual  dexterity  test).  The  vocational  inter- 
est test  shows  fields  of  interest  and  types  of  interest.  (Over  200 
specific  special  test  batteries  have  been  developed  by  the  employment 
service.)  The  results  are  reported  to  the  employer  or  the  Joint  ap- 
prenticeship committee  or  to  any  other  sponsor  of  the  candidate.  He 


is  then  interviewed  again  by  the  committee  or  the  employer,  to  review 
his  determination  to  pursue  the  trade  in  the  light  of  his  test  results. 
To  a large  degree,  his  performance  on  the  various  tests  is  a major  cri- 
terion in  the  decision  to  accept  or  reject  the  candidate. 

The  general  aptitude  test  battery  is  widely  used  throughout  the 

State  in  the  selection  of  candidates.  However,  in  large  metropolitan 

cities,  such  as  Milwaukee  and  Madison,  both  it  and  a specific  aptitude 
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test  battery  are  utilized.  Although  their  employment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  apprentices  has  come  about  largely  since  World  War  II,  both 

unions  and  employers  are  eager  to  use  tests  as  a means  of  reducing 
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turnover  and  raising  the  general  level  of  quality  of  apprentices. 

When  an  applicant  is  accepted  by  the  joint  committee,  he  usually 
is  hired  by  the  employer  or  placed  by  the  agency  that  sponsored  him. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  is  not  immediately  hired,  because  no  apprentice 
vacancy  exists  in  the  trade.  An  apprenticeship  vacancy  is  determined 
by  the  ratio,  agreed  upon  by  labor  and  management  in  that  particular 
trade,  which  sets  the  number  of  journeymen  which  should  already  be  em- 
ployed before  an  employer  may  hire  an  apprentice.  This  ratio  is  usu- 
ally chosen  by  the  joint  apprenticeship  committee,  but  in  some  cases, 
it  is  determined  by  union-management  agreement  at  the  local  or  national 
level,  and  the  joint  committee  merely  gives  its  approval  (for  a detailed 
discussion  of  this  issue,  see  Chapter  4). 

Where  the  joint  apprenticeship  committee  is  responsible  for  set- 
ting the  ratio,  it  is  supposed  to  periodically  review  the  ratio,  in  the- 


ory,  at  least,  to  see  if  there  should  be  some  adjustment  to  compensate 

for  supply  and  demand  in  the  given  trade  and  labor  market.  The  follow- 
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ing  factors  are  to  be  considered:  the  number  of  journeymen  leaving 

the  labor  market;  the  mmiber  of  journeymen  entering  it  from  other  labor 
markets;  the  present  and  future  prospects  for  journeyman  employment  in 
that  labor  market;  and  other  relevant  factors,  such  as  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  given  trade  or  industry  in  that  and  adjacent  areas.  But  to  take 
into  account  all  these  factors  requires  such  a sophisticated  system  of 
record-keeping  and  data  analysis  and  interpretation  of  socio-economic 
considerations  that  the  committees  may  not  find  it  feasible.  As  a re- 
sult, in  practice,  employers  often  claim  that  there  are  not  enough  jour- 
neymen in  a given  trade,  while  the  unions  may  claim  the  opposite. 

The  Apprenticeship  Division  of  the  Industrial  Commission  does  not 

usually  become  involved  in  setting  the  journeyman-apprentice  ratio.  Its 

interest  in  the  matter  is  limited  primarily  to  the  question  of  whether 

or  not  conditions  in  the  individual  shop  are  such  that  indentured  appren- 
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tices  can  properly  learn  the  trade  there.  Nevertheless,  the  Appren- 
ticeship Division,  together  with  the  various  local  employment  services, 
could  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  local  and/or  area  joint  com- 
mittees in  assessing  journeyman  supply  and  demand  in  variou'i  trades  and 
helping  to  maintain  a journeyman-apprentice  ratio  that  wou.d  correspond 
to  the  needs  of  the  industries. 

Finally,  apprentices  may  not  be  employed  immediately  because,  al- 
though the  journeyman-apprentice  ratio  requirement  is  adequately  ful- 
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filled,  qualified  employers  are  unwilling  to  hire  them. 


This  may 
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happen  when  employers  consider  only  their  current  needs  or  those  of  the 
immediate  future,  rather  than  the  volume  of  work  for  the  entire  year 
and  their  long-run  needs.  In  any  event,  whether  or  not  applicants  are 
hired  for  training  after  they  are  accepted  into  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram depends  mainly  on  employers’  readiness  to  hire  them  and  the  jour- 
neymen-apprentice  ratio  agreed  upon  by  employers  and  unions. 

Once  the  applicant  finds  employment,  he  and  his  employer  must 
sign  an  indenture,  for  which  purpose  the  sponsoring  employer  or  commit- 
tee obtains  Form  APP-7  from  the  Industrial  Commission.  This  form  con- 
tains the  names  of  the  parties  to  the  contract;  a schedule  of  wages  to 
be  paid  to  the  apprentice;  credit  for  the  candidate’s  past  exp>erience, 
if  any;  and  the  total  number  of  journeymen  working  in  the  firm  or  plant 
where  the  candidate  is  to  receive  shop  training.  The  sponsor  is  given 
ho  days  to  send  its  recommendation  to  the  Commission,  which  will  not 
act  until  it  has  received  the  sponsor’s  report.  If  the  employer  or 
committee  rejects  the  application,  then  the  applicant  may  appeal  to  the 
Commission.  If  he  is  accepted,  four  copies  of  Form  APP-7  must  be  filled 
out  and  signed  by  the  sponsor  and  the  apprentice;  one  for  the  Industri- 
al Commission,  one  for  the  employer,  one  for  the  apprentice,  and  one 
for  the  vocational  school  where  the  apprentice  will  take  his  related  in- 
struction. 

• l6 

Every  indenture  must  contain  the  following  statements;  the  names 
of  the  parties  involved;  the  date  of  birth  of  the  person  indentured;  a 
description  of  the  trade,  craft,  or  business  which  the  apprentice  is  go- 
ing to  be  taught;  the  time  at  which  the  apprenticeship  is  to  begin  and 
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end;  an  agreement  that  a certificate  will  be  issued  to  the  apprentice 
at  the  completion  of  his  indenture;  the  term  of  training  stated  in  years 
or  hours  (which  varies  from  trade  to  trade  and  from  period  to  period, 
and  is  determined  by  the  respective  trade);  school  attendance  required; 
a training  schedule;  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  apprentice;  and  any 
special  provisions.  The  last  four  requirements  are  discussed  in  some 

detail  below. 

The  Apprenticeship  Law  States  that  the  apprentice  shall  attend 
school  four  hours  weekly,  if  his  indenture  is  for  two  years  or  less, 
or  for  a total  of  hOO  hours,  if  his  indenture  is  for  more  than  two 
years.  Related  instruction  is  provided  by  the  vocational  and  adult 
education  schools,  which  are  located  in  all  Wisconsin  cities  having 
populations  of  5,000  or  more.  They  are  equipped  to  provide  adequate 
instruction  in  various  apprenticeable  trades.  If  a school  does  not 
have  enough  funds  or  enou^  apprentices  to  warrant  full-time  instruc- 
tors in  some  trades,  then  it  will  utilize  the  services  of  circuit  or 
traveling  teachers,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  who  visit  the  school 
on  certain  days  each  week  throughout  the  school  year.  Apprentices  who 
live  in  cities  where  there  are  no  vocational  schools  either  travel  to 
the  nearest  school  or  take  correspondence  courses.  If  an  apprentice 
has  to  travel  to  another  city  because  the  school  in  his  area  does  not 
teach  his  trade,  he  must  obtain  consent  from  the  local  board  of  voca- 
tional education  in  his  city.  In  this  case,  tuition  fees  are  charged 
to  the  political  subdivision  from  which  he  comes  and  not  to  the  appren- 
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tice  or  employer. 
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Apprentices  receive  vages  from  their  employers  for  the  hours 
they  attend  school,  at  the  same  rate  as  for  their  services  in  the  shop. 
If  an  apprentice  fails  to  attend  school  without  a reasonably  good  ex- 
cuse, then  he  is  subject  to  a penalty  of  loss  of  compensation  for  three 
hours  for  every  hour  absent.  In  addition,  apprentices  do  not  get  cre- 
dit for  high  school  attendance,  except  in  special  cases  and  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  Industrial  Commission.  The  over-all  cost  of  in- 
struction is  borne  by  the  State  and  local  governments,  for  they  provide 
classrooms,  equipment,  and  the  services  of  the  instructors. 

The  indenture  also  contains  a training  schedule,  which  breaks 

down  the  term  of  training  into  memy  smaller  periods,  in  each  of  which 

the  ©apprentice  will  learn  a particular  phase  of  his  trade.  A detailed 

training  schedule  is  to  appear  on  page  three  of  each  indenture  form, 

under  "Exhibit  A,"  to  eliminate  the  practice  of  keeping  the  apprentice 
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in  a particular  phase  of  his  trade  for  longer  than  necessary. 

Another  imjjortant  provision  in  the  indentue  is  the  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  apprentices,  based  on  a certain  percentage  of  the  prevail- 
ing wage  rate  of  the  journeymen  in  that  occupation  in  a given  labor 
market.  "An  apprentice  wage  scale  is  deemed  adequate  when,  during  the 
term  of  training,  it  averages  50  to  6ofo  of  the  current  journeyman  rate. 

The  indenture  should  provide  for  a graduated  scale  of  progression  in 
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periods  as  approved  by  the  Commission."  The  Commission  states  fur- 
ther that  in  trades  where  collective  bargaining  on  a community- wide  or 
area-wide  basis  is  common  practice,  the  prevailing  journeyman  rate  is 
that  received  by  a greater  number  of  journeymen  in  the  area  than  any 
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other.  Ordinarily,  the  Commission  will  not  approve  a skilled  rate  for 
apprenticeship  purposes  more  than  20  tJercent  below  the  prevailing  Jour- 
neyman rate,  but  it  reserves  the  ri^t  to  make  exceptions  in  controver- 
sial cases.  Where  collective  bargaining  is  on  the  basis  of  an  individ- 
ual plant  or  establishment,  the  skilled  rate  is  that  specified  in  the 
bargaining  agreement.  Where  establishments  are  not  covered  by  a bar- 
gaining agreement,  the  skilled  rate  is  set  at  that  paid  the  greatest 
number  of  competent  Journeymen  in  the  community,  or,  alternatively, 
whatever  rate  is  deemed  adequate  by  the  Industrial  Commission. 


Thus,  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  apprentices  is  not  speci- 
fied by  the  Apprenticeship  Law  and  is  merely  regulated  by  the  rules  of 
the  Industrial  Commission.  The  Commission's  attitude  toward  apprentice 
^ges  is  summed  up  as  follows:  "If  the  apprentice  is  given  every  op- 

portunity to  learn  the  trade  properly  and  if  he  is  kept  steadily  em- 
ployed as  a learner,  the  matter  of  wages  becomes  secondary.  In  ad- 
dition, the  rate  stated  in  the  indenture  is  a minimum— the  employer  may 
pay  more,  if  he  wishes.  This  determination  of  wages  as  a certain  per- 
centage of  the  prevailing  Journeyman  rate  is  of  recent  origin.  Some  old 
Exhibit  A forms,  dating  back  to  19IT,  show  wage  rates  as  specific  sums. 


The  percentage  determination  of  wage  rates  may  create  problems. 

An  individual  employer  may  be  paying  lower  Journeyman  rates  than  other 
establishments  in  the  community  and  may  refuse  to  hire  apprentices  at 
wages  computed  according  to  rates  paid  to  the  majority  of  Journeymen, 

Tn  other  cases,  an  area  Joint  committee  may  cover 
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both  a metropolitan  locality  and  small  tovms  or  rural  areas.  Such  com- 
mittees might  find  it  difficult  to  recommend  a journeyman  rate  that  would 

22 

do  justice  to  the  small  town  or  rural  employer. 

In  addition  to  wages,  any  cash  bonus  the  employer  wishes  to  give 
his  apprentice  at  the  completion  of  training  must  be  mentioned  in  the 
indenture.  Usually,  such  a bonus  will  amount  to  $100  for  a four-year 
indenture,  $75  for  a three-year  one,  and  $50  for  a two-year  indenture. 

In  the  last  case,  the  employer  usually  gives  a kit  of  tools,  as  well. 

Under  "special  provisions,"  the  indenture  must  contain  any  time 
credit  for  the  apprentice's  past  experience.  If  his  previous  experi- 
ence is  related  to  work  ordinarily  assigned  to  him  in  his  trade,  and 
if  he  can  present  written  proof  of  this  experience,  then  the  Industrial 
Commission  may  approve  his  request.  Any  claim  for  such  credit  must  be 
made  by  the  apprentice  at  the  time  of  his  indenturing. 

An  indenture  must  also  state  the  length  of  the  probationary  per- 
iod, which  is  usually  six  months.  During  this  time,  either  party  may 
annul  the  contract  for  any  reason,  giving  written  notice  to  the  Indus- 
trial Commission.  Should  either  party  wish  to  annul  the  contract  after 
the  expiration  of  the  probationary  period,  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion must  be  obtained.  Such  consent  is  given  only  if  it  is  clear  that 
the  fulfillment  of  the  contract  would  create  undue  hardship  for  either 
party;  otherwise,  the  contract  remains  in  force. 

The  work  hours  allowed  an  apprentice  vary  with  his  age.  If  he  is 

o 

ERIC 
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l8  or  over,  he  may  work  the  same  hours  as  skillsd  workers  in  the  same 

trade  and  establishment.  If  he  is  between  l6  and  l8,  he  is  limited  to 

a 5 5 -hour  work  week- -51  hours  of  work  and  hour  hours  of  instruction. 

Compensation  for  overtime  is  to  be  one-and-one-half  times  the  rate  pro- 

23 

vided  in  the  contract  for  regular  time.  However,  the  apprenticeship 
manual  adopted  in  1956  by  the  Industrial  Commission  does  not  mention 
working  hours.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  no  rules  and  regu- 
lations regarding  work  on  holidays  or  Sundays,  the  customary  practices 
being  followed. 

Being  laid  off  is  bad  for  apprentices'  morale,  because  they  make 
sacrifices  when  they  agree  to  work  and  learn  for  low  wages  and  there- 
fore may  reasonably  expect  to  be  steadily  employed  throughout  their  term 
of  training,  but  there  are  times  when  lay-offs  are  unavoidable.  Where 
more  than  one  apprentice  is  employed,  lay-offs  must  be  on  the  basis  of 

2k 

seniority- -last  hired,  first  laid  off.  If  an  apprentice  is  laid  off 
for  a period  not  exceeding  30  days  in  a calendar  year,  his  indenture 
still  is  binding,  and  he  is  expected  to  return  to  work  upon  notice.  If 
he  is  laid  off  for  longer,  he  is  then  free  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  How- 
ever, it  is  customary  not  to  hire  any  new  apprentices  until  those  who 
were  laid  off  have  been  given  a chance  to  return.  Finally,  if  the  bar- 
gaining agreement  between  the  employer  and  his  employees  contains  Pro- 
visions regarding  lay-offs,  then  they  apply  to  apprentices,  as  well. 

At  one  time,  the  Industrial  Commission  held  that  apprentices  may 

26 

engage  in  any  duties  assigned  to  them  when  work  is  short,  to  help  a- 
void  lay-offs,  but  the  present  apprenticeship  manual  does  not  include 
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this.  It  also  does  not  say  whether  the  Industrial  Comission  would 
approve  of  employers  asking  their  apprenticesto  attend  school  several 
days  a week  when  they  are  short  of  work.  In  Wisconsin,  the  custom  of 
transferring  as  many  laid-off  apprentices  as  possible  to  other  employ- 
ers may  help  to  provide  continuous  employment  and  training  and  maintain 
apprentice  rr  'ale,  but  how  effective  this  procedure  is  should  be  exam- 
ined. 


When  an  establishment  is  struck  by  its  employees,  it  may  not  in- 
denture new  apprentices.  However,  apprentices  already  indentured  are 
allowed  to  work,  so  long  as  conditions  are  such  that  they  can  continue 
to  learn  the  trade,  although  they  are  not  penalized  if  they  abstain  from 
work  because  of  the  presence  of  picket  lines.  The  Industrial  Commission 

27 

acts  as  arbitrator  in  any  dispute  growing  out  of  these  circumstances. 

The  apprenticeship  manual  adopted  in  1961  does  not  spell  out  pol- 
icies with  regard  to  the  status  of  apprentices  who  become  ill  and  there- 
fore abstain  from  training.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  bargaining  a- 
greement  between  employers  and  employees,  a tradition  exists  among  em- 
ployers to  pay  up  to  two  weeks  wages  to  apprentices  who  are  sick.  If 
an  apprentice  becomes  permanently  disabled,  compensation  is  determined 
on  the  basis  of  wages  he  would  probably  have  received  after  attaining 
the  age  of  21.  Compensation  for  partial  disability  is  set  according 

to  the  rates  stated  in  his  indenture,  plus  the  value  of  the  related  in- 

28 

struction  he  received  as  an  apprentice. 

An  apprentice  has  no  clear-cut  status  in  the  union,  and  the  prac- 
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tice  varies.  He  is  free  to  become  or  not  become  a union  member,  but 
this  freedom  is  limited.  If  there  is  a collectively  bargained  agree- 
ment between  the  union  and  the  employer,  the  provisions  of  that  agree- 
ment regarding  apprentice  membership  hold  good.  The  Industrial  Commis- 
sion has  no  rules  on  this  matter. 

Apprentice  training  may  be  severely  affected  by  draft  requirements 
during  a war  period,  but  currently,  apprentices  may  be  deferred  from 
military  service.  In  1953,  a Presidential  Executive  Order  provided 
"that  when  an  apprentice  has  had  1,000  hours  or  more  of  training  in  a 
critical  occupation,  or  2,000  hours  or  more  in  other  essential  occu- 
pations, he  is  eligible  for  deferment  provided  that  the  apprentice  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation  for  a year  or  more  with  at  least  one  appren- 
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tice  in  continuous  employment."  The  requirement  that  apprentices  must 
have  had  a minimum  of  1,000  or  2,000  hours,  depending  upon  the  occupa- 
tion, may  prevent  many  of  them  from  benefitting  from  the  deferment  plan. 

Proper  supervision  of  training  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  a sound 
apprenticeship  program.  The  employer  (or  his  reprecentatives)  has  the 
ultimate  responsibility  here,  since  it  is  he  who  invests  in  the  training 
of  apprentices,  but  this  is  only  an  ideal.  In  practice,  the  employer 
may  unwittingly  neglect  training  or  use  the  apprentice  as  a source  of 
cheap  labor.  Hence,  there  is  a need  for  supervision  by  someone  who  is 
not  directly  involved  with  apprentice  training.  To  quote  the  Industrial 
Commission; 

It  is  of  primary  importance  that  specific  responsibility  for  the 
apprentice’s  training  be  placed  on  someone  who  is  qualified  and 
in  a position  to  direct  the  apprentice's  work.  This  person  may 
be  the  foreman,  one  of  the  journeymen,  or  the  owner  himself,  but 


"th©  axraritjonieii't  should  b©  m©d©  knovn  "to  both  "th©  appr©!!^!©©  and 
th©  p©rson  to  whom  sup©rvisory  r©sponsibility  is  d©l©gat©d.  It 
is  th©  policy  of  th©  Industrial  Commission  to  hav©  on©  of  its 
r©pr©s©ntativ©s  mak©  a ch©ck  with  both  th©  ©mploy©r  and  th©  ap- 
pr©ntic©  on  any  probl©ms  and  on  th©  appr©ntic©’s  progr©ss.  31 
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Footnote  s to  Chapter  3 


1.  See  Chapter  8 for  a detailed  account  of  the  function  of  the 
State  agencies  in  apprenticeship. 

2.  Including  an  assistanct  director,  five  supervisors,  five  field  rep 
resentatives,  and  four  stenographers.  See  Chapter  8. 

3.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  First  Report...,  op.  cit., 

p.  h, 

k.  An  indenture  is  an  apprenticeship  contract  executed  on  standard 
forms  issued  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin. 

5.  Industrial  Commission,  Apprenticeship  Law  with  Explanations 
(ifedison,  1928),  pp.  12-13. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  13. 


7.  Letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Apprenticeship  Division  to  George 
Hagland,  School  for  Workers,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Extension 
Division,  Jfedison,  December  9^  19^3 • 

8.  Minutes  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Section  of  the  North  Central  States 
Apprenticeship  Conference,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  October  28-29, 
1959,  P*  3» 

9.  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor 
(Milwaukee,  1951)*  P*  92. 


10.  See  Chapter  6. 

11.  A.  W.  Mbtely,  "Recent  Trends  in  the  Test  Selection  of  Apprentices, 
Monthly  Labor  Review  (October  1953),  P»  IO68. 


12.  Ibid. 


13. 


Ik. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


G.  M.  Haferbecker,  op. 

Industrial  Commission, 
cit.,  p.  11. 

G.  M.  Haferbecker,  op. 

Industrial  Commission, 

p.  21. 


cit.,  p.  153* 

Apprenticeship  Lav  with  Explanations,  op. 
cit.,  p.  153* 

Apprenticeship  Manual  (Madison,  1961) 


Industrial  Commission,  Apprentice  Indenture,  Form  APP-7,  P-  2. 

Industrial  Commission,  Apprenticeship  Law  with  Explanation,  op. 
cit.,  p.  22:. 
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19*  A compendium  of  these  work  schedules  for  various  trades  has  been 
prepared  by  the  School  for  Workers,  Extension  Division,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  "Ti’aining  Specifications^  Apprenticeable 
Wisconsin  Occupations  (Madison,  1964). 

20.  Apprenticeship  Rules,  Industrial  Commission  Standards  85.04, 

21.  Industrial  Commission,  Apprenticeship  Law  wioh  Explanations, 
op.  cit. , p.  29. 

22.  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Geneial  Apprenticeship  Pol- 
icy Advisory  Committee  to  the  Apprenticeship  Division,  Proceed- 
ings of  the  56th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Wisconsin  State  AFL- 
CIO,  Sheboygan,  August  l6-20,  1948,  p.  384. 

23.  Industrial  Commission,  Apprenticeship  Law  with  Explanations,  op. 
cit.,  p.  7* 

24.  Industrial  Commission,  Apprenticeship  Manual  (Madison,  1956), 

p.  26. 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

Industrial  Commission,  APPJ^enticeship  Law  with  Explanations,  op. 
cit . , p * 15  * 

27.  G.  M.  Haferbecker,  op.  cit.,  p.  153* 

28.  Industrial  Commission,  Apprenticeship  Law  with  Explanations,  op. 
cit.,  p.  3^* 

29.  For  detailed  discussion  of  this  issue,  see  Chapter  4. 

30.  Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Report  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Apprenticeship  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  6lst  Annual 
Convention,  Milwaiikee,  1953,  P*  73  • 

Industrial  Commission,  Apprenticeship  Manual  (I956),  op.  cit. , 

p.  27. 


31. 
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CHAPTER  h 

THE  ROLE  OP  UNIONS 


In  the  early  days  of  their  participation,  during  the  nineteenth 
1 

century,  unions  tended  to  view  apprenticeship  as  a method  by  which 

employers  could  train  swarms  of  boys,  educate  them  with  anti-imion 

doctrines  and  then  bring  them  into  the  factories  to  undermine  wages 

2 

anrS  deprive  union  men  of  employment."  As  a result,  they  called  the 
early  trade  schools  for  training  apprentices  "scab  hatcheries.  They 
attempted  to  bring  about  "some  regulation"  of  apprenticeship  by  in- 
sisting that  union  membership  was  open  only  to  those  who  had  served  an 

3 

apprenticeship . 


The  participation  in  and  attitude  toward  apprenticeship  of  unions 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  labor  market,  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, the  nature  of  the  industries  from  which  they  draw  their  member- 
ship, and  the  level  of  skill  achievement  of  their  members.  Craft  unions, 
such  as  those  in  the  building  and  printing  trades,  have  always  shown  more 
interest  in  apprenticeship  than  unions  in  the  metal  trades,  with  the 
exception  of  the  machinists’  union.  This  is  because  they  wish  to  per- 
petuate themselves  as  an  organization,  to  maintain  skill  level--the  sym- 
bol of  status  and  the  basis  for  hi^er  wages,  and  to  control  the  supply 

6 

of  skilled  workers. 

Unions  adopt  a number  of  measures  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
skill  levels  and  of  restricting  the  supply  of  craftsmen.  The  former 
is  accomplished  by  setting  hi^  training  standards; the  latter  is  a- 


chieved  by  limiting  the  total  nxmiber  of  apprentices  indentiired  through 
the  journeyiiian- apprentice  ratio  and  by  restricting  the  flow  of  appren- 
tices throu^  maintenance  of  a longer  ti^ining  period  and  a rigid  age 

7 

limit  for  the  start  and  completion  of  apprenticeship. 

With  regard  to  journeyman-apprentice  ratios,  practices  vary. 

■3> 

They  may  be  decided  by  the  national  unions;  the  district  councils,  or 
the  locals.  The  ratios  vary  from  occupation  to  occupation  and  also 
depend  upon  the  location  of  the  firm  involved  (see  Table  4-1).  As  a 
strategy  to  limit  the  number  of  people  trained  in  the  trade,  the  jour- 
neyman-apprentice ratio  is  effective  only  when  the  union  can  control 
entry  into  the  trade  throu^  "illegitimate"  or  "abnormal"  means,  such 
as  transfers  from  other  locals,  direct  admissions,  and  "backdoor  en- 
try." In  addition,  sources  of  training  other  than  apprenticeship  may 
also  nullify  the  restrictive  effects  of  the  ratio. 

Transfers  are  possible  because  of  the  inter-area  mobility  of 
skilled  workers,  especially  in  the  building  trades.  Since  rural  locals 
tend  to  have  lower  standards  than  those  in  big  cities,  men  admitted  to 
rural  locals  with  only  rudimentary  training  may  then  migrate  to  big 
cities,  where  they  are  accepted  for  membership  on  a transfer  basis 
during  the  peak  season,  when  there  is  plenty  of  work  available.  In 
addition,  where  unions  are  weak,  employers  often  hire  non-union  men, 
and  the  unions  have  to  accept  these  men  as  members,  if  they  are  to  or- 
ganize the  establishment.  Once  they  are  members,  these  men  may  migrate 
to  more  strongly  lanionized  areas. 
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TABLE  4-1 


Journeyman-Apprentice  Ratios  Set  by  Wisconsin  Unions 


Occupation 


Ratio 


Occupation 


Ratio 


Bricklayers 

Carpenters 


8:2 

3:1a 

7:1 

10:1 

4:1 

1:1 

10:1 


Patternmakers 

Wireweavers 


8:1 

as  hi^  as  pos- 
sible 


Printing  pressmen 
Photoengravers 
Mblders 
Steamfitters 


n.a 


Painters 

Plumbers 

Machinists 


10:1 

8:1 

1:1 


a.  To  begin  with 


Source;  Constitutions  and  by-laws  of  the  various  unions  and  agreements. 

Direct  admission  means  acceptance  as  a union  member  anyone  who 
finds  a Job,  even  if  they  have  not  gone  throu^  apprenticeship.  In 
such  cases,  the  business  agent  determines  the  qualifications  of  these 
men  throu^  a brief  interview.  This  is  known  as  "back  door  entry,'  and 
those  who  "steal  the  trade"  in  this  way  are  called  "Joe  McGees." 

Training  other  than  apprenticeship  may  be  had  as  follows:  "a. 

Completion  of  part  of  formal  apprenticeship;  b.  informal  apprenticeship; 

c.  learning  the  trade  in  a non-imion  sector  of  the  industry  or  a related 

industry;  d.  vocational  schools;  e.  and  working  one's  way  up  frcm  an 

unskilled  or  helper  classification  throu^  a step  by  step  process  of 
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'stealing  the  trade.'"  As  long  as  these  so-called  illegitimate  paths 
and  non-apprenticeship  training  means  are  open,  the  strategy  of  the  Jour 
neyman-apprentice  ratio  may  not  be  effective. 


o 


Unions  also  determine  the  length  of  training  and  the  minimum  and 

maximum  age  limits  for  apprentices.  A longer  period  of  training  limits 

the  supply  of  skilled  workers  by  helping  to  keep  the  apprentice  at  the 

non- journeyman  level,  as  well  as  acting  as  a deterrent  for  prospective 

apprentices,  especially  in  occupations  with  lower  wage  rates.  It  im- 

11 

pedes  the  occupational  mobility  of  labor,  but  there  seems  to  be  lit- 
tle concern  for  this.  Unions  contend  that  the  length  of  bound  service, 
rather  than  superior  skill,  should  constitute  the  basis  for  differen- 
tial wages  and  exclusive  rights  to  the  trades  by  journeymen. 

The  periods  of  training  set  by  various  unions  in  Wisconsin  are 
given  in  Table  4-2.  In  recent  years,  Wisconsin  imions  have  success- 
fully resisted  attempts  to  reduce  the  length  of  training.  The  dura- 
tion of  training  was  decided  upon  by  the  unions  years  ago,  when  con- 
ditions were  totally  different.  An  examination  of  indentures  entered 
into  in  the  'thirties  and  'forties  indicates  that  training  periods 
have  remained  the  same  in  almost  all  apprenticeable  occupations. 


TABLE  4-2. 


Years  of  Training  for  Apprentices  Set  by  Wisconsin  Unions 


Union 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Bricklayers 
Carpenters 
Stone  polishers 
Painters 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

Ironworkers 

Machinists 

Patternmakers 

Wire  weavers 

Printing  pressmen 


3 

4 

4 
3 

5 

3 

4 

5 
4 


4 


3 or  4 


5 
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Union 


MinimiM 


MELximum 


Photoengravers  6 

Source;  Constitutions  and  by  laws  of  the  various  unions. 

Union  locals  not  only  determine  the  number  of  apprentices  allowed, 

they  also  set  forth  conditions  under  which  apprentices  will  be  allowed 

in  a shop.  For  example,  one  bricklayers'  local  states  that  a contractor 

is  entitled  to  an  apprentice  only  if  he  has  been  in  business  for  a year 

during  the  building  season,  the  number  of  apprentices  allowed  will 

12 

be  increased  at  the  discretion  of  the  union.  A painters'  local  states 

that  "no  apprentice  shall  be  granted  to  a contractor  until  such  a 

as  he  has  been  examined  and  passed  by  the  apprenticeship  committee," 

and  that  an  employer  is  qualified  to  have  apprentices  only  if  he  has 

14 

been  in  business  for  "at  least  8 months  of  each  year . The  plumbers 
and  pipefitters'  union  stipulates  that  an  employer  may  appren- 

tice only  if  he  employs  one  or  more  journeymen  steadily. 

As  Table  4-3  shows,  some  unions  fix  the  minimum  age  for  appren- 
ticeship, others  the  maximum,  and  still  others  both. 

TABLE  4-3. 

Regulation  of  Apprentice  Age  Limits  in  Wisconsin  Unions 


Union 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Bricklayers,  masons 

18 

24 

Carpenters 

17 

25 

26 

Painters 

Steamfitters 

18 

Union  workers 

18 

30 

Machinists 

l6 

23,  27a 

Patternmakers 

l6 

Union 


Minimimi 


Maximum 


Wire  weavers  21 

Printing  pressmen  l6 

Photoengravers  18  25 

a.  In  special  cases. 

Source : Constitutions  and  by-laws  of  the  various  unions. 

Efforts  by  the  unions  to  control  apprentice  training  is  a mixed 
blessing.  Certainly,  it  helps  to  maintain  hi^  training  standards, 
which  is  to  the  public's  eventxial  benefit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
lead  to  a shortage  of  skilled  labor  in  those  trades  and  those  areas 
where  unionization  is  strong  and  control  of  apprenticeship  very  rigid. 
It  may  also  bring  about  featherbedding,  as  the  result  of  excessive  zeal 
in  maintaining  strict  jurisdiction.  And  above  all,  absolute  adherence 
to  rigid  age  limits  and  maintenance  of  longer  training  periods  than 
necessary  may  prevent  adaptability  to  economic  and  technological  chan- 
ges. 


In  cases  where  clauses  governing  these  matters  are  not  included 
in  either  the  international  constitition  or  the  by-laws  of  the  locals, 
they  become  subject  to  bargaining.  A separate  provision  for  appren- 
ticeship in  a collective  agreement  is  an  indication  of  the  union's 
claim  that  it  is  subject  to  bargaining  and  does  not  fall  entirely  un- 
der the  employer's  prerogative.  Accordingly,  in  1944,  the  Wisconsin 

State  Federation  of  Labor  prepared  an  apprenticeship  clause  to  be  used 

l6 

by  all  affiliated  organizations  in  their  bargaining  agreements,  which 
contains  the  following:  names  of  the  parties  (company  and  union)  to 

the  agreement;  purpose;  admission  requiremeats  for  apprentices;  ratio 
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of  journeymen  to  apprentices  in  the  particular  occupation;  duration 
of  the  training  program;  supervision  of  apprentices;  credit  for  pre- 
vious experience  of  the  apprentice;  tools,  shop  schedules,  shop  train’^- 
ing  records,  and  progress  records;  seniority  apprentice  wage  rate 
schedule;  apprenticeship  committee;  and  grievance  procedures  for  ap- 
prentices. 

A typical  example  of  such  an  agreement  is  here  extracted  from 
that  between  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  (West  Allis  Works)  and  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  Local  248.  Section  A of  Article  XIX  sets  forth  the 
purpose^  procedure,  fimctions,  and  organization  of  the  joint  apprentice- 
ship  committees  in  the  plant;  Section  B indicates  the  limit  set  to  the 
number  of  apprentices  to  be  indentured  in  each  of  the  various  trades: 
"The  number  of  apprentices  in  the  first  two  thousand  (2,000)  hours  of 
each  of  the  below  listed  courses  excluding  those  resuming  training  fol- 
lowing return  from  military  leave  of  absence  shall  not  exceed:  Black- 

smith  1;  Production  electrician — 10;  Brass  molder — 1;  Iron  molder  13; 

Machinist — 39;  Maintenance  and  production  fitter--!;  Plate  and  struc- 
tural  2;  Tool  and  die  makers — 13;  Weldment  fitter- -3;  Machine  repair 

2;  Millright“-2. ” It  is  also  stated  that  the  joint  apprenticeship  com- 
mittee in  the  plant  should  be  consulted  before  indenturing  any  new  ap- 
prentices beyond  these  quotas. 

Section  B of  Article  XIX  gives  a minimum  age  limit  of  l8  and  a 
maximum  of  26  for  apprentices  and  requires  that  candidates  must  be  high 
school  graduates.  Section  C deals  with  the  procedures  for  handling  com 
plaints  and  grievances  concerning  training  schedules  and  classroom  cur- 
ricula. Section  D sets  forth  training  schedules  and  related  instruc- 


tion  curricula.  Section  E deals  with  the  length-of -service  seniority 
of  apprentices.  Finally,  Section  F concerns  the  application  of  other 

17 

provisions  of  the  agreement. 

In  contrast  to  this  agreement,  the  agreement  between  the  Louis 
Allis  Co.  and  Local  II3I  of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical  Ra- 
dio and  Ife,chine  Workers  contains  only  a very  brief  statement  on  appren- 
ticeship training.  Article  XI,  Section  81,  reads  as  follows:  "It  is 

recognized  that  for  certain  highly  skilled  trades,  apprenticeship  train- 
ing is  necessary.  The  company  shall  have  the  right  to  employ  in  the 
machine  shop,  welding  and  winding  occupations  a reasonable  number  of 
indentured  apprentices  to  serve  for  a period  of  time  and  at  the  rates 
designated  by  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  for  this  particular 

18 

plant.  These  apprentices  shall  be  included  in  the  bargaining  unit." 
Thus,  although  in  some  agreements  all  questions  with  regard  to  appren- 
ticeship axe  spelled  out  in  detail,  in  others  they  are  not.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  local  joint  apprenticeship  committees  work  out  the  de- 
tails, Clearly,  in  both  cases,  apprentices  are  included  in  the  bargain- 
ing unit. 

There  remain  those  cases  where  apprentices  are  not  included  in  the 
bargaining  unit  until  they  reach  a certain  level  of  proficiency  in  their 
trade.  For  example,  the  1958  agreement  between  the  Chain  Belt  Co.  and 
the  United  Steelworkers  Local  152?  contains  such  provisions,  as  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  shows; 

a.  Indentured  apprentices  are  excluded  from  the  bargaining  unit. 

b.  Apprentices  in  the  production  and  maintenance  apprenticeships 


ill  1)6001116  m6inb6rs  of  th6  bargaining  unit  at  th6  baginning  of 
tne  final  year  of  their  apprenticeship  (emphasis  supplied;. 
They  are  then  eligible  for  membership  in  the  union  and  are 
covered  by  all  the  terms  of  the  current  agreement  between  the 
company  and  the  union^  except  that  their  rates  of  po-y 
those  conditions  of  employment  specified  in  the  apprentice 
indentures  are  not  subject  to  negotiation  by  the  union. 

c.  The  number  of  production  and  maintenance  apprentices  will  not 
exceed  3.5  percent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit,  unless  the  company  and  the  union  agree  to 
increase  the  number.  When,  however,  an  apprentice  reti^ns 
from  military  service  under  conditions  which  entitle  him  to 
reemployment,  he  may  be  reemployed  by  the  company  even  if 
his  reemployment  raises  the  number  of  apprentices  above  the 
maximiM. 

d.  Upon  completion  of  apprenticeship,  each  such  apprentice  will 
receive  a rate  of  pay  no  lower  than  the  minimum  rate  for  the 
labor  grade  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

e.  Production  and  maintenance  apprentices,  once  they  have  com- 
pleted the  first  three  months  of  employment  with  the  company, 
will  receive  full  seniority  credit  for  all  their  services  as 
apprentices  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  5 
of  the  current  agreement  between  the  company  and  the  union. 

Similarly  those  employees  of  the  company  who  have  served  as 
apprentices  during  past  years  and  those  currently  serving  ap- 
prenticeships are  entitled  to  full  seniority  credit  for  past 
service  as  apprentices. 

f . Production  and  maintenance  apprentices  are  considered  as  mem- 
bers of  the  seniority  unit  to  which  they  are  assigned  and  when 
a reduction  in  the  worlsing  force  becomes  necessary,  they  will 
be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  other  employees  in  the  sen- 
iority unit. . . 

g.  Effective  April  28,  1958 j the  rates  of  all  apprentices  will  be 
increased  by  $0.09.  This  increase  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  regular  rate  schedule  for  the  apprenticeship  program.  19 


Thus,  regulation  of  apprenticeship  through  collective  bargaining 
varies,  depending  on  the  union  and  the  company  and  sometimes  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  industry,  as  well.  Wherever  there  are  joint  apprenticeship 
committees,  they  help  to  determine  the  provisions  regarding  apprentices. 
Such  committees  seem  more  common  in  the  building  trades  than  in  metal 


■ ' ' ' 
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trades,  and  in  addition,  the  constitutions  of  most  building  trades’ 
unions  spell  out  apprenticeship  regulations.  As  a consequence,  most 
agreements  between  employers  and  imions  in  the  construction  industry 
contain  only  summary  statements  about  apprentice  training.  For  ex- 
ample, the  1964  agreement  between  the  Madison  Employers  Council,  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Contractors  Division,  and  Loacal  3l4  of  the  Cen- 
tral Wisconsin  District  Council  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners  of  America  contains  only  the  following  statement  with 
regard  to  apprenticeship; 

A.11  o.pprentices  shall  be  indentured  in  accordance  with  Chapter 
106  of  the  Wisconsin  Statutes  and  any  amendments  thereto  and  all 
apprenticeships  shall  be  governed  by  the  apprenticeship  rules  of 
the  Industrial  Commission.  The  limitation  of  apprentices  for  any 
one  employer  shall  be  as  directed  by  the  Advisory  Apprenticeship 
Committee  to  the  Industrial  Commission  (emphasis  supplied).  Any 
changes  adopt  i by  the  apprenticeship  committee  shall  be  part  of 
this  contract.  20 

Similar  statements  may  be  seen  in  other  agreements.  The  1964 
contract  between  the  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  Local  802 
of  Madison  and  the  Mfeidison  Chapter  of  Painting  and  Decorating  Contrac- 
tors of  America,  Article  17,  Section  I,  states:  "no  apprentice  shall 

be  granted  to  a contractor  until  such  time  as  he  has  been  examined  and 
passed  by  the  Apprenticeship  Committee,  composed  of  two  contractors  and 
two  journeyman  painters.  All  apprentices  shall  be  governed  by  the  State 
Apprenticeship  Standards  for  the  painting  and  decorating  industry..." 

It  also  contains  detailed  statements  regarding  the  apprentice  ratio, 
however;  "No  apprentice  is  to  be  granted  to  any  employer  unless  he 

employs  four  (4)  journeymen  at  least  eight  (8)  months  of  each  year,  ^m- 

21 

less  special  permission  is  given  by  the  Executive  Board." 
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The  1964  agreement  between  Plumbers  Local  167  and  the  Madison 

Association  of  Plumbing  Contractors,  Inc.,  merely  says,  "apprentices 

shall  be  indentured  to  the  Madison  Area  Plumbers  Joint  Apprenticeship 

Committee  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  provisions  of 

the  Apprenticeship  Standards  approved  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of 

22 

the  State  of  Wisconsin..."  It  says  nothing  at  all  about  the  journey- 
man-apprentice  ratio,  althou^  apprentice  wages  are  spelled  out.  In 
this  respect,  it  resembles  the  carpenters'  agreement.  The  agreement 
of  the  electrical  workers  union  is  very  specific  about  the  journeyman- 

23 

apprentice  ratio,  but  omits  other  details. 

On  the  other  hand,  agreements  in  the  printing  industry  go  into 
more  detail.  The  1964  agreement  between  the  Milwaukee  Printing  Press- 
men and  Assistants'  Union  No.  7 and  the  Franklin  Association  of  Milwau- 
kee contains  detailed  provisions  with  regard  to  the  joint  apprenticeship 
cormaittee,  selection  standards,  ratio  of  apprentices,  wage  scale  for 

24 

apprentices,  overtime,  etc.  This  is  also  the  case  with  contracts  of 

Photoengravers  Local  19  of  I»P»E»U»  of  North  America,  with  the  As- 

sociated Photo  Engravers  of  Wisconsin  (1962)  and  the  Journal  Company 

25 

(1957). 

In  addition  to  regulation  throu^  constitutional  provisions  and 
collective  agreements,  organized  labor  can  also  exercise  a certain  de- 
gree of  control  over  apprenticeship  by  bringing  pressure  on  those  who 
are  involved  in  the  apprentice  training  program.  The  Wisconsin  State 
Federation  of  Labor  does  this  through  its  annual  apprenticeship  con- 
ference and  throu^  its  lobby  in  the  State  Legislature.  Not  only  an 


ip 
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indicator  that  organized  labor  is  interested  in  apprentice  training, 
the  conference  is  also  a forum  where  it  can  give  vent  to  its  views, 
complaints,  and  criticisms  regarding  apprenticeship. 

One  of  the  anxieties  most  often  esqpressed  at  the  conference  is 
that  of  falling  wages  as  the  result  of  an  over- supply  of  skilled  work- 
ers; "some  of  the  delegates. . .esqpressed  fears  that  the  large  number 
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of  apprentices. . .would  tend  to  break  down  wages  and  working  conditions." 
Skilled  labor  is  also  apprehensive  about  the  possible  use  of  apprentices 
as  cheap  labor  and,  to  discourage  this,  insists  that  employers  pay  cer- 

27 

tain  minimum  wages  for  apprentices’  services. 


In  one  convention,  the  President  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Federation 
of  Labor  said;  "on  the  apprenticeship  side  there  is  a fear  that  the 
younger  people  would  be  encroaching  upon  the  security  of  older  members 
of  the  organization  and  have  withheld  a constructive  apprenticeship 
program,  and  they  have  been  rather  skeptical  about  training  new  people 

28 

for  fear  of  losing  their  own  job."  The  concern  with  job  security 
makes  "some  unions  (in  Wisconsin)  have  the  attitude  that  in  the  event 
of  a lay-off  apprentices  must  be  laid  off  first  regardless  of  the  work- 

29 

ing  agreement;"  it  also  causes  certain  building  trades'  unions  to  op- 

30 

pose  the  reduction  of  the  training  period. 


The  conference  is  also  used  by  organized  labor  to  focus  attention 
on  issues  where  the  officials  of  the  Apprenticeship  Division  of  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  have,  in  its  opinion,  acted  against  its  interests. 
In  1955,  the  Industrial  Commission’s  actions  regarding  the  apprentice- 


ship  manxial  were  criticized;  and  the  conference  protested  against  an 
alleged  attempt  by  the  Apprenticeship  Division  to  bypass  the  jurisdic- 
tional claims  of  established  joint  apprenticeship  committees  and  to 

32 

create  new  committees.  It  also  charged  that  the  Apprenticeship  Div- 
ision ignored  the  advice  of  joint  committees  and  failed  "to  cooperate 
with  labor... for  the  past  several  years  something  has  been  radically 

wrong  with  the  leadership  emanating  from  the  office  of  the  Director 
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of  Apprenticeship."  This  is  an  example  of  the  vehemence  with  which 
organized  labor  defends  its  rights  and  interests  whenever  it  thinks 
they  are  jeopardized.  In  addition,  the  conference  passes  resolutions, 
thereby  immortalizing  its  charges  c In  a 195^  resolution,  it  condemned 
the  director  of  the  Apprenticeship  Division  for  indenturing  apprentices 
involving  more  than  one  trade  without  consulting  state  committees,  to- 
gether with  his  tendencies  "to  make  opinions  on  standards  set  by  joint 

3^ 

apprenticeship  committees." 

An  examination  of  the  validity  of  these  criticisms  falls  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper;  they  are  cited  only  for  the  purposes  of  showing 
the  eagerness  with  which  organized  labor  attempts  to  maintain  control 
over  the  apprenticeship  program.  If  vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom, 
then  certainly,  organized  labor  in  Wisconsin  seems  to  be  vigilant. 
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CHAPTER  5 


THE  ROLE  OF  EMPLOYERS 


Qualified  youths  may  be  available  for  training;  unions  and  jour- 
neymen may  be  willing  to  cooperate;  vocational  schools  may  have  all  the 
facilities  required  to  provide  related  instruction;  and  the  government 
may  pass  good  laws  regarding  apprenticeship- -yet  all  this  is  of  no  val- 
ue if  employers  are  unwilling  to  hire  apprentices  for  training.  The 
employers  must  pay  for  related  instruction;  they  must  provide  for  prac- 
tical shop  training;  and  they  must  ultimately  employ  the  apprentices 
who  have  completed  training.  A preference  on  their  part  for  workers 
who  have  had  apprentice  training,  rather  than  those  who  have  learned 
their  trade  haphaze*rdly,  would  be  of  great  importance  in  encouraging 
apprenticeship.  To  quote  the  director  of  the  Apprenticeship  Division 

of  the  Industrial  Commission,  "...the  key  to  increasing  the  number  of 

1 

apprentices  is  through  the  employers." 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  employers  should  train  ap- 
prentices is  certainly  "yes."  Apprentice  training  may  help  to  avoid 
bottlenecks  in  the  supply  of  skilled  labor,  and  this  is  important  in 
keeping  wages  down  and  expanding  production.  The  failure  to  train 
enough  skilled  workers  to  meet  future  as  well  as  present  needs  can  be 
much  more  damaging  to  industry  than  any  possible  temporary  surplus. 

But  in  actual  practice,  most  if  not  all  employers  seem  to  have  little 
interest  in  training  apprentices,  even  to  meet  their  own  requirements. 
They  apparently  believe  that  they  can  get  skilled  labor  whenever  they 
need  it,  instead  of  shouldering  the  responsibility  for  training. 
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like  to  hire  those  trained  by  others. 


Such  an  attitude  toward  training  is  common  in  other  countries, 
as  well.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  Margaret  Croft,  employers 
tend  "to  think  purely  in  terms  of  their  own  minds  and  their  preference 
for  recruiting  skilled  men  trained  elsewhere  at  somebody  else ’ s ex- 
pense. 'Uhy  should  we  take  on  apprentices?'  They  say,  ’We  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  get  men  who  have  served  their  time  at  Blank's.’ 

The  apprenticeship  activities  of  that  minority  of  employers  who 
would  willingly  train  apprentices  depends  on  a number  of  factors:  the 

nature  of  their  industry,  the  size  of  their  firm,  the  prospects  for 
expansion,  etc.  Small  firms  may  not  have  adequate  facilities— whether 
machinery  or  personnel- -to  provide  all-around  shop  training,  although 
this  limitation  can  be  overcome  by  rotating  apprentices  among  different 
participating  employers.  Or  they  may  lack  an  adequate  number  of  jour- 
neymen to  fulfill  the  journeyman-apprentice  ratio  requirements.  Above 
all,  the  magnitude  of  training  costs  is  not  justified  in  the  case  of 
gmg 1 1 firms.  The  cost  of  training  is  said  to  be  ’’the  greatest  single 

5 

deterrent"  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  seems  to  be  true  in  the 

6 

United  States,  as  well.  Here,  small  firms  claim  that  training  is  too 
expensive  and  prefer  to  go  to  the  labor  market  to  find  the  craftsmen 
they  need  at  an  acceptable  price.  However,  small  firms  were  interested 
in  training  apprentices  when  the  Federal  government  subsidized  part  of 

7 

the  costs  involved.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a survey  among 
Wisconsin  employers  confirms  the  thesis  that  cost  is  a major  deterrent 
in  training  apprentices  (see  Chapter  17) • 
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On  the  other  handj  large  firms  often  have  all  the  necessary  facil- 
ities to  conduct  a sound  apprenticeship  program,  both  machinery  and  per- 
sonnel, and  training  cost  iinay  pose  less  of  a problem  for  them.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  easier  for  them  to  dovetail  the  work  of  apprentices  with 
regular  production  work,  to  avoid  the  dislocation  of  production  schedules. 
However,  large  firms  may  prefer  to  conduct  their  own  training  programs, 
free  from  government  regulations  and  interference,  so  that  they  can  gear 
their  particular  training  program  to  meet  their  own  special  needs.  They 
feel  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  registering  an  apprenticeship 
program  with  a State  or  Federal  bureau,  but  plenty  to  lose,  in  terms  of 
excessive  record-keeping. 

Attitudes  toward  apprentice  training  vary  in  different  trades. 
Employers  in  construction  and  the  graphic  arts  show  relatively  greater 
interest  than  those  in  mass  production  industries.  In  the  former,  even 
small  and  medium- sized  firms  may  engage  in  apprentice  training,  where - 

9 

as  only  large  firms  in  the  latter  participate.  Among  other  reasons, 
the  need  for  skilled  craftsmen  is  relatively  lower  in  mass  production 
industries. 

In  any  event,  employers  have  traditionally  been  apathetic  toward 
apprentice  training,  arguing  that  unions  influenced  and  controlled  ap- 
prenticeship and  thus  ruined  good  employee  training  programs.  The 
National  Association  of  Manufactiirers  held  that  union  limitation  of 
apprentice  training  was  hostile  to  industrial  education.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  the  NAM's  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  de- 
nounced the  "inequities  of  the  union  apprenticeship  regulations"  and  ad- 


vocated  that  the  imions'  power  over  apprenticeship  be  crushed. 


During  the  second  decade  of  this  century,  however,  employers' 
attitude  toward  apprentice  training  began  to  change  from  one  of  hostil- 
ity to  one  of  tolerance.  They  favored  the  formation  of  vocational 
schools  compulsory  education  for  those  over  ih  in  industry.  In 
fact,  they  cooperated  with  the  American  Federation  of  labor  in  working 
for  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917£^wbich  gave  federal 
aid  to  state  projects  for  vocational  education. 

What  of  employers  in  Wisconsin?  Did  they  oppose  apprenticeship, 
or  support  it  wholeheartedly?  Or  were  they  indifferent?  While  it  is 
difficult  to  generalize  on  the  basis  of  the  few  facts  available  to  us, 
they  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  attitude  of  employers . 

The  Apprenticeship  Division  of  the  Industrial  Commission  conduc- 
ted caual  surveys  among  employers  in  a few  Wisconsin  cities  during  the 
1910's.  Employers  in  Beloit  (1917)  were  not  interested  in  training  ap- 
prentices, because  the  Apprenticeship  Law  was  considered  unfavorable; 
industrial  conditions  were  unfavorable;  past  experience  with  apprentice- 
ship was  unsatisfactory;  and  finally,  they  did  not  believe  that  a man 
could  learn  to  operate  more  than  two  or  three  machines.  These  opinions 

were  expressed  by  four  leading  metal  trades  employers  and  a shoe  manu- 
12 

f acturer . 

In  191^,  Fond  du  Lac  employers  gave  the  following  reasons  for 
their  failure  to  participate  in  apprenticeship  programs;  Wisconsin  s 
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Apprenticeship  Law  aimed  at  training  all-around  mechanics,  who  were  not 

needed;  employers  would  like  to  train  specialists;  other  employers  did 

not  train  apprentices,  so  why  should  they;  and  work  in  hand  was  too 

meager  and  uncertain  to  warrant  entering  into  a long  contract  with  a 
13 

beginner . 

In  Janesville,  the  following  opinions  were  expressed:  the  appren- 
ticeship contract  was  imfavorable;  apprentices  working  next  to  those 
not  apprenticed  became  dissatisfied  and  quit  because  of  wage  differen- 
ces between  them;  the  apprenticeship  contract  was  unjust,  because  it 
bound  two  parties,  even  if  they  were  dissatisfied;  business  was  not  big 
enou^  to  train  apprentices;  the  shop  needed  only  a few  mechanics,  and 

the  nature  of  their  work  did  not  require  apprentices;  and  the  contract 

l4 

was  unfavorable  to  the  employer. 

Kenosha  employers  (191^)  stated  that  they  needed  only  cheap  labor 

15 

their  type  of  production  did  not  require  skilled  mechanics.  In  Mani- 
towoc, the  following  reasons  for  not  participating  were  given:  verbal 

contracts  were  preferable  to  written  contracts;  the  Apprenticeship  Law 
imposed  a burden  on  employers;  qualified  boys  were  not  available  at  the 

low  wages  paid;  and  specialization  in  industry  made  the  apprenticeship 

l6 

system  unnecessary. 

G?hese  opinions  may  not  represent  the  views  of  all  employers  or 
even  of  the  majority  of  employers  at  that  time.  Scientific  survey  mia- 
thods  and  techniques  were  not  used  to  obtain  them,  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  records  do  not  reveal  who  these  employers  were.  Nonetheless, 
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the  findings  may  be  indicative  of  basic  attitudes  toward  Wisconsin's 
apprenticeship  program,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  two  most  fre- 
quently occurring  criticisms:  that  the  Apprenticeship  Law  was  unfavor- 

able, and  business  conditions  were  poor.  Lesser  reasons  for  non-par- 
ticipation were;  interest  only  in  training  specialists,  not  all-around 
mechanics;  the  dissatisfaction  of  apprentices  with  low  wages;  lack  of 
qualified  boys;  and  the  employer's  questioning  why  he  should  train  when 
others  did  not.  To  compare  these  findings  with  the  attitudes  and  opin- 
ions of  Wisconsin  employers  who  participate  in  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram at  present,  see  Chapter  17 • 

Other  factors  besides  basic  attitudes  are  important  to  the  suc- 
cess or  failiire  of  the  apprenticeship  program,  especially  the  number 
of  employers  who  participate.  If  there  are  many  employers  in  the  State 
who  have  the  potential  to  train  apprentices,  then  participation  by  only 
a few  indicates  that  something  is  wrong,  just  as  participation  by  many 
implies  a healthy  program.  However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  an 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  employers  involved  need  not  necessar- 
ily mean  an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  apprentices;  it  may  be  that 
larger  firms  are  training  fewer  apprentices,  while  many  small  firms, 
training  just  one  or  two  apprentices,  have  joined  the  program. 

However,  increases  in  the  number  of  apprentices  have  accompanied 
increases  in  the  number  of  participating  employers  in  the  past.  In 
1919^  there  were  112  participating  employers  in  Wisconsin,  training 
1,108  apprentices;  during  1932,  when  only  50  employers  participated. 
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there  were  3,258  apprentices.  By  1940,  800  employers  were  training 
3,175  youths.  Participating  employers  rose  to  a peak  figure  of  5,000 
in  1950,  and  the  number  of  apprentices  in  the  program  was  7,977.  In 
1961,  employers  involved  in  apprenticeship  had  declined  to  2,000,  train- 
ing 4,4l4  apprentices.  Finally,  in  1963,  participating  employers  rose 

17 

to  2,600,  and  apprentices  numbered  4, 162. 

As  of  1961,  some  24,000  Wisconsin  employers  had  the  potential  to 
train  apprentices,  but  only  2,000,  or  8.2  per-cent,  participated  in 

18 

apprentice  training.  The  details  of  why  the  majority  of  employers  are 
not  interested  in  training  apprentices,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  do 
participate  in  the  program,  may  be  seen  in  Chapter  17,  but  here  we  will 
list  only  those  reasons  most  often  cited. 

Even  now,  more  than  fifty  years  after  its  original  passage,  em- 
ployers seem  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Apprenticeship  Law.  It  is 
often  argued  that  an  employer's  right  to  hire  and  fire  is  restricted, 
if  not  eliminated;  "...under  the  present  law,  an  employer  cannot  hire 
an  apprentice  and  after  he  completes  his  ti’aining  fire  him  and  in  turn 

19 

hire  another  apprentice."  In  addition,  the  law's  provision  that  the 
employer  must  pay  the  apprentice  for  the  tjlme  he  spends  in  school  while 
receiving  related  instruction  is  held  to  be  unjust.  (Wisconsin  is  the 
only  State  having  this  requirement.) 

Training  costs  are  also  often  cited  by  employers.  There  seem  to 


be  no  data  available  on  the  cost  of  training  apprentices  in  different 
trades  and  in  different  industries,  and  data  on  the  cost  of  training  in 
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one  firm  for  one  occupation,  in  one  geographical  area,  diiring  one  per- 
iod may  be  of  only  limited  use.  The  development  of  information  of  a 
broader  sort  would  be  of  great  value  for  purposes  of  research  and  pol- 
icy making. 


Employers  in  the  metal  trades  were  and  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  Apprenticeship  Manual,  especially  with  Parts  II  and  III,  which 
include  policies  and  procedures  for  joint  apprenticeship  committee 
grams  and  for  company  or  individually  sponsored  apprenticeship  programs. 


In  addition,  there  is  the  apathy  of  the  employers  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  skills  among  lower  level  employees,  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
national  problem  and  not  unique  to  Wisconsin.  The  National  M^power 
Council  wrote,  in  1955*. 

Employers  have  taken  their  acquisition  of  skilled  workers  some- 
what for  granted,  and  have  devoted  most  of  their  attention  to 
other  areas  of  training.  One  such  area  is  supervision  and  fore- 
man training,  which  concentrates  on  such  subjects  as  human  re- 
lations, communications  and  conference  leadership.  Of  twenty- 
two  talks  delivered  at  the  American  Society  of  Training  Direc- 
tors Conference  held  in  Milwaukee  during  May  195^,  only  one 
concerned  apprenticeship.  None  of  the  others  dealt  directly 
with  skill  and  technical  training.  In  a recent.  American  Man- 
agement Association  Conference  entitled,  "Training  in  Depth, 
there  was  also  no  coverage  of  this  subject,  although  nine 
topics  were  discussed.  21 


One  of  the  reasons  for  the  general  indifference  toward  appren- 
ticeship is  said  to  be  the  mobility  of  apprentices  after  training,  and 
this  fear  is  greater  when  an  employer  pays  for  the  related  instruction 
as  well  as  shop  training,  as  in  Wisconsin.  The  National  Itopower  Coun- 
cil wrote  that  employers  were  reluctant  to  accept  the  idea  of  training 
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programs,  because  "workers'  mobility  causes  employer  resistance  to  in- 
vestment in  the  programs  and  many  contractors  are  reluctant  to  pay  for 

22 

related  training*"  Data  on  the  mobility  of  Wisconsin  apprentices 
during  and  after  training  are  not  available.  What  information  is  a- 
vailable  is  of  limited  use,  because  it  tells  merely  how  many  former 
apprentices  reached  higher  positions,  such  as  foremen,  within  the  com- 
pany to  which  they  were  apprenticed,  not  how  many  started  apprentice 
training,  how  many  completed  it,  and  how  many  stayed  with  the  company 

23 

afterwards . 

Union  interference  is  also  often  cited  by  employers  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  lack  of  participation.  Q?he  experience  of  the  Apprentice- 
ship Division  of  the  Industrial  Commission  lends  support  to  this  asser- 
tion. "The  Industrial  Commission,  through  its  chairman  and  through  the 
Director  of  Apprenticeship,  has  held  a series  of  trial  meetings  around 
the  state,  and  there  seems  to  be  a little  bit  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of 

24 

management  as  to  whether  they  want  to  sit  down  in  a program  with  labor." 

And  one  employer  has  said;  "Employers  disagree  with  labor  as  to  who  should 
have  the  responsibility  to  select  apprenticeship  candidates,  union  or 
management.  There  is  a cleavage  of  opinion  on  this  between  management 
and  union. .. (There  is)  conflict  between  union  and  management  in  connec- 
tion with  the  direction  of  the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  training  pro- 
gram, of  apprenticeship  committees,  departmental  supervisors,  company 
personnel  managers  and  training  directors  as  to  the  proper  assignment  of 
responsibility  for  making  operational  decisions  in  the  direction  of  ap- 
prenticeship training. . .If  an  apprentice  wants  out,  he  is  free  to  termin- 
ate the  indenture;  if  the  training  requirements  of  the  staff  are  not  met. 
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then  the  industrial  Commission  can  terminate;  the  union  is  free  to 
terminate  the  indenture  if  the  general  plans  are  not  met  hy  the  appren- 
tice; however,  when  an  employer  wishes  to  terminate  the  indenture,  it 
is  generally  fou^t  with  arguments  and  threats  and  made  generally  a 
matter  far  out  of  proportion  to  its  importance  in  the  general  scheme  of 

25 

things . " 


While  these  remarks  hy  one  employer  need  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  views  of  all  Wisconsin  employers,  they  are  illustrative  of  the  trend 
of  their  thinking.  How  do  the  employers  who  do  participate  in  appren- 
tice training  feel  about  the  Wisconsin  program?  What  are  their  reasons 
for  not  taking  on  more  apprentices  than  they  do?  What  are  their  sug- 
gestions for  improving  the  program?  The  answers  to  these  questions  may 
he  found  in  Chapter  17 • 


o 
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CHAPTER  6 

TW.  ROLE  OF  JOINT  APPRENTICESHIP  COMMITTEES 
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As  noted  before,  industrial  good  will  is  the  philosophical  foun- 
dation of  the  Wisconsin  apprenticeship  program.  The  assumption  is  that 
the  cooperation  of  both  labor  and  management  is  essential  for  the  suc- 
cess of  any  program  which  involves  them  both.  Since  apprenticeship  is 
such  a program,  their  cooperation  is  seciired  through  the  establishment 
of  committees  consisting  of  representatives  of  both.  Although  several 
kinds  of  committees,  functioning  at  different  levels,  exist,  they  are 
all  commonjy  known  as  joint  apprenticeship  committees. 

But  whether  they  are  general  advisory  committees,  trade  advisory 

committees,  or  area  and/or  local  joint  apprenticeship  committees,  they 

1 

are  all  purely  advisory,  and  always  have  been.  Neither  the  Apprentice- 
ship Law  nor  any  other  law  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  gives  any  kind  of 

administrative  authority  to  them— in  fact,  the  Apprenticeship  Law  does 

2 

not  even  mention  such  committees.  Whatever  authority  or  power  they 
have  has  been  delegated  to  them  by  the  Industrial  Commission. 

Joint  committees  were  active  as  early  as  1908.  A twenty-five 
man  committee,  including  some  educators,  is  said  to  have  sponsored  the 
bill  which  became  the  1911  Apprenticeship  Law.  A General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Industrial  Commission,  at  first  consisting  of  twenty-four 
members,  was  active  between  1913  1932  and  then  ceased  to  function 

during  the  Depression  (see  Chapter  8).  After  helping,  through  its  sub- 
committee, to  prepare  the  changes  introduced  in  the  Apprenticeship  Law 
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in  1915,  the  committee  was  reduced  to  ei^t  members:  three  represented 

labors  three  represented  employers^  one  was  the  director  of  a vocational 
school)  and  the  other  was  the  State  Supervisor  of  Apprenticeship* 

This  committee  was  reactivated  in  19^7^  ^'t  the  request  of  the 
Industrial  Commission,  and  became  known  as  the  General  Policy  Advisory 
Committee.  It  consisted  of  ten  members,  five  representing  labor  and 
five  from  among  employers.  The  primary  function  of  this  committee  was 
"to  assist  and  counsel  the  Industrial  Commission  on  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  apprenticeship  law  and  to  recommend  legislative  re- 
visions, if  any,  and  when  deemed  necessary."  It  helped  the  Industrial 
Commission  in  the  preparation  of  the  Apprenticeship  Manual  approved  on 
July  17,  1956. 


At  present,  the  functions  of  the  General  Policy  Ajivisory  Committee 
are  stated  to  be:  "1.  To  advise  the  Industrial  Commission  and  the  Appren- 

ticeship Division. . .of  industry  version  of  changes  desired. . .for  greater 
industry  cooperation  with  the  Apprenticeship  Division  of  the  Industrial 
Commission.  2.  To  simplify,  clarify. . .and  obtain  broader  uniform  un- 
derstanding of  the  Apprenticeship  Division  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

3.  To  assist  local. . .area. . .state  committees  in  their  problems  with  the 
Apprenticeship  Division  of  the  Industrial  Commission.  4.  To  secure  full 
cooperation  of  management  and  labor  on  apprenticeship  activities  within 
all  industry  in  Wisconsin.  5.  To  create  harmony  and  understanding. . .on 
apprenticeship  in  management. . .and  labor. ..and  apprenticeship  division 
of  the  Industrial  Commission.  6.  To  create  a bigger  and  better  appren- 
ticeship program. . .with  greater  skill  for  the  journeyman  mechanic." 
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Thus,  the  General  Policy  Advisory  Committee  may  have  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  the  promotion  of  apprenticeship  programs,  despite 
its  advisory  nature.  It  is  supposed  to  have  contact  with  industry, 
labor,  and  local  joint  committees,  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of 
their  problems  regarding  apprenticeship,  and  then  to  act  as  their 
spokesman.  Policy  changes,  when  and  if  needed,  must  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  officials  and  law-makers.  Much  depends  upon  the  keenness 
and  sensitivity  of  the  committee  itself.  A committee  that  is  alert  to 
needed  changes  can  be  of  great  help  in  improving  the  apprenticeship 
program  in  the  State. 

Next  are  the  State -wide  trade  committees,  which  were  formed  as 
early  as  I918,  and  are  also  purely  advisory  in  nature.  Their  main  func- 
tion is  to  draw  trade  standards  for  apprentice  training  which,  if  accep- 
ed,  will  be  adopted  by  the  Industrial  Commission.  There  are  twelve  such 
?ade  advisory  committees  in  the  State,  which  means  that  those  trades  have 
boate  standards  for  training.  State  trade  committees,  and  consequently 
State-wide  training  standards,  exist  in  almost  all  the  building  trades, 
whereas  most  of  the  metal  trades  have  no  such  committees,  and  local 
shop  training  standards  are  common. 


The  influence  on  apprenticeship  of  State-wide  training  standards 
should  not  be  underestimated.  Uniform  standards  help  to  avoid  poor 
training  and  misunderstanding  regarding  training  matters,  "...state 
committees  are  important  because  there  is  need  for  the  development  of 
more  uniform  standards  to  guide  the  local  committees  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  state . There  is  a need  for  closer  liason  between  the 
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trades  and  the  various  state  agencies  which  can  he  best  obtained  throu^ 
a state  committee. . .and  a state  committee  can  encourage  extension  of 
good  apprenticeship  practices  into  all  parts  of  the  state... the  effi- 
ciency of  the  local  joint  apprenticeship  committees  depends  upon  the 

5 

vigor  of  these  state  committees." 

In  1950,  however,  charges  were  made  that  some  of  these  committees 

did  not  function  very  effectively.  They  failed  to  furnish  leadership 

6 

to  area  and  local  joint  apprenticeship  committees;  some  failed  to  hold 

7 

meetings  for  more  than  a year  at  a time.  They  were  negligent  in  their 
work,  delegating  it  to  others.  As  a result,  they  failed  to  properly 
review  a candidate's  application  before  indenture;  they  failed  to  give 
adequate  follow-up  and  examination  of  each  apprentice;  they  failed  to 
demand  up-to-date  related  instructicnby  men  capable  of  giving  it;  they 
failed  to  give  local  and  area  joint  committees  expert  advice  on  appren- 
ticeship; they  failed  to  see  that  apprentices  were  continuously  employ- 
ed; and  finally,  they  failed  to  indenture  apprentices  to  employers  who 
could  provide  competent  training. 

There  is  no  data  available  on  the  actual  functioning,  of  these 
committees.  They  are  under  no  obligation  to  provide  information  as  to 
the  frequency  of  their  meetings  or  to  furnish  copies  of  their  proceedings 
to  a central  agency,  such  as  the  Apprenticeship  Division.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  generalizations  regard- 
ing their  effectiveness. 

Finally,  there  are  the  area  and/or  local  joint  apprenticeship  com- 
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mittees,  again  with  members  representing  both  labor  and  management.  An 
area  ^oint  committee  has  jurisdiction  over  several  neighboring  cities, 
a whole  county,  or  several  counties,  whereas  a local  joint  committee 
covers  only  one  locality.  Area-wide  joint  committees  seem  to  be  more 
common  in  the  building  trades,  primarily  because  of  the  predominance  of 
area-wide  collective  bargaining  in  the  construction  industry,  whereas 
local  joint  committees  or  shop  committees  are  common  in  manufacturing. 

The  area-wide  joint  committees  in  the  building  trades  help  set  uniform 
apprenticeship  standards  in  a given  area,  while  the  local  or  shop  com- 
mittees in  manufacturing  concern  themselves  neither  with  State-wide  nor 
even  with  area- wide  standards.  Most  occupations  in  the  building  trades 
are  hi^ly  skilled,  and  both  journeymen  and  employers  may  evince  greater 
interest  in  maintaining  skill  standards.  In  contrast,  most  jobs  in 
manufacturing  are  less  skilled,  and  interest  in  maintaining  skill  stan- 
dards, and  therefore  control  over  apprenticeship,  is  less  intense  among 
both  employees  and  employers  in  these  industries. 

Again,  these  area  and  local  committees  are  primarily  advisory  bod- 
ies; they  have  no  authority  to  either  approve  or  cancel  indentures,  nor 
can  they  issue  diplomas  when  apprentices  complete  their  training.  Their 
main  job  is  to  see  "that  the  right  person  is  indentured  to  the  ri^t  em- 
ployer, and  that  the  training  is  what  it  ought  to  be,"  and  the  importance 
of  this  cannot  be  overstated.  The  Industrial  Commission  has  stated; 
"...what  a trade  or  industry  can  do  for  itself  is  everything  that  needs 
doing.  If  the  Commission  had  five  times  as  much  authority  as  it  now 
has  it  still  could  not  achieve  as  good  apprenticeship  results  locally 
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as  can  an  active  committee." 


The  key  role  played  by  local  and  area  committees  can  be  seen 
from  a list  of  their  fimctions: 

1.  To  see  that  apprentices  engaged  in  the  industry  are  properly 
indentured.  2.  To  establish  local  or  area  standards.  3.  To  es- 
tablish recommended  qualifications  of  employers  and  apprentices. 
k.  To  recommend  under  what  conditions  apprentices  may  be  employed. 
5.  To  pass  upon  each  new  apprenticeship. . .that  is  the  committee’s 
most  important  function...  6.  To  develop  standard  application 
forms.  7.  To  make  recommendations  for  approval  or  disapproval 
(of  apprentices)  to  the  Commission.  8.  To  keep  a record  of  every 
apprenticeship  within  its  jurisdiction.  9.  To  make  a periodic 
check-up  on  every  apprenticeship. . .here  is  where  a committee 
could  be  of  service.  10.  To  encourage  parties  to  indentiire  to 
bring  their  complaints  and  grievances  before  the  committee  for 
adjustment.  11.  To  assist  in  the  transfer  of  apprentices  from 
one  employer  to  another  when  it  is  necessary.  12.  To  determine 
time  credit  for  past  experience  (to  apprentices  who  claim  it). 

13.  To  certify  graduate  apprentices...  l4.  To  make  recommenda- 
tions to  proper  authorities  when  reporting  violations  of  the 
laws,  regulations  or  terms  of  apprenticeship  agreement.  15*  To 
present  to  the  state  committee  any  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  apprenticeship  program.  16.  To  forward  to  the  ap- 
prenticeship division  of  the  Industrial  Commission  copies  of  the 
minutes  of  each  meeting. . .this  is  an  important  duty  of  the  local 
or  area  committee.  9 


Thus,  these  committees  have  many  important  functions  to  perform, 
and  the  success  or  failure  of  local  apprenticeship  training  depends  to 
a large  extent  upon  how  active  they  are.  But  the  committee  members 
serve  without  any  pay  for  their  time.  They  elect  their  own  chairman 
and  secretary;  they  call  and  run  their  own  meetings,  where  and  when 
they  see  fit.  It  may  be  that  too  much  is  asked  of  them  for  nothing,  for 
the  results,  if  they  do  not  function  effectively,  can  be  devastating; 
apprenticeship  laws  may  not  be  amended  as  needed;  poorly  qualified  boys 
may  be  indentured;  apprenticeship  standards  and  related  instruction  may 
become  out-dated;  apprentices  may  lose  Interest  and  quit  the  program. 
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To  quote  the  State  AFL-CIO,  "We  must  reemphasize  the  point  that  where 

active  joint  committees  are  operating  the  chances  of  an  apprenticeship 

failure  or  cancellation  are  less  than  in  those  areas  where  such  com- 

10 

mittees  are  not  operating  effectively." 

If  joint  apprenticeship  committees  are  so  important  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  things,  certain  questions  arise.  Have  they  fulfilled  their 
role?  What  are  their  achievements?  How  effectively  do  they  function? 
How  vigilant  are  they  in  protecting  the  rights  and  privileges  of  appren- 
tices? How  keen  are  they  in  seeing  that  the  apprenticeship  program  op- 
erates well  in  the  areas  virder  their  jurisdiction?  These  questions  can 
be  answered  only  if  certain  data  are  available:  (l)  the  exact  number 

of  joint  area  and  local  committees  in  the  different  trades  between 
1911  and  1964;  (2)  the  total  number  of  meetings  held  by  these  committees 
(3)  the  proceedings  of  these  meetings.  But  the  data  are  scarce  and 
incomplete;  the  Apprenticeship  Division  kept  no  records  on  these  matters 
until  after  I96I.  Thus,  there  is  only  room  for  conjecture  and  educated 
guesses. 

From  the  material  that  is  available,  it  seems  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  committees  (see  Table  6.I).  Their  number 
almost  doubled  between  1939  and  1946,  although  the  increase  has  been 
slower  since  then.  Whether  or  not  there  are  enou^  local  committees 
can  be  decided  only  with  reference  to  the  number  and  distribution  of 
apprentices  over  the  State.  Although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  committees,  there  has  been  a decrease  in  the  number  of  appren- 
tices in  all  trades  at  the  same  time.  Mere  numbers  may  not  mean  as  much 
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TABLE  6-1 

The  Number  of  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committees^  Various  Years 


Building 

Date  or  year 

All  trades 

trades  only 

Others 

1. 

December  31^  1939 

113 

76 

37a 

2. 

June  30,  1946 

253 

3. 

July  1,  1947 

278 

4. 

1948 

295 

5. 

1954 

312 

6. 

1958 

164 

140 

24 

7. 

i960 

169 

145 

24 

8. 

1963 

219 

190 

29 

a.  Of  which  7 are 

specified  as  being  in 

the  metal  trades. 

Sources;  Line  1— Industrial  Commission,  First  Report,  op.  cit.^  ^ 
T.inps  2,  3,  and  4- -Report  of  the  Apprenticeship  Committee,  5^th, 
55th,  56th  Annual  Convention  Proceedings  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Federation  of  Labor  (1946,  194?,  and  1948),  respectively. 
Line  5 — Report  of  the  Apprenticeship  Conference,  195d^  P*  2. 
Lines  6,  7,  and  8- -These  figures  were  supplied  by  the  director 
of  the  Apprenticeship  Division  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 


as  the  functional  effectiveness  of  these  committees;  theoretically, 
at  least,  a few  effectively  functioning  committees  are  more  useful  than 
a large  number  of  inactive  ones. 

The  formation  of  new  committees  is  not  easy;  it  involves  securing 
the  cooperation  of  both  labor  and  management.  In  some  cases,  established 
committees  may  oppose  the  formation  of  new  committees, even  if  the  estab- 
lished committee  involved  has  jurisdiction  over  an  unwieldy  area.  For 
example,  when  the  Waukesha  area  plumbers  wished  to  organize  their  own 
joint  committee,  the  State  Director  of  Apprenticeship  could  not  form  it, 

because  the  already  established  Milwaukee  committee,  whose  jiirisdiction 

11 

included  Waukesha,  raised  objections. 
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Established  committees  may  also  oppose  the  formation  of  new  com- 
mittees which  include  non-union  journeymen.  According  to  resolutions 
of  the  1955  and  1961  Annual  Apprenticeship  Conference,  the  formation  of 
local  joint  committees  with  non-union  journeymen  (in  Waukesha,  Washing- 
ton, and  Ozaukee  Counties)  would  not  " . . .adeq,uately  nor  realistically 
represent  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  apprenticeship  program  as  it 
was  perceived  by  its  founders."  Similarly,  they  may  object  to  the  for- 
mation of  committees  including  non-union  employers. 

Hence,  in  practice,  the  presence  of  local  union  members,  or  at 
least  the  unionization  of  members  of  a given  trade,  is  a prerequisite 
for  the  formation  of  new  committees.  In  addition,  according  to  a study 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  "There  was  a strong  relationship  between  size  of  local  unions 
and  their  participation  in  joint  committees. . .Most  of  the  areas  having 
a local  union  with  more  than  100  journeymen  reported  active  joint  ap- 
prenticeship committees.  In  sharp  contrast,  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  unions  having  fewer  than  50  members  were  participative  in  a joint 
apprenticeship  committee.  Among  middle-sized  unions  (50-99  journeymen 

members),  about  one-half  were  participative  in  a joint  apprenticeship 
12 

committee."  Althou^  this  study  was  limited  to  the  masonry  trade,  it 
may  be  true  in  other  trades,  as  well.  An  investigation  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  distribution  and  size  of  locals  and  the  number  and 
effectiveness  of  joint  apprenticeship  committees  in  Wisconsin  mi^t  be 
helpful  to  those  who  wish  to  improve  the  apprenticeship  program. 

Finally,  many  communities  which  could  support  joint  apprentice- 

ERlC 
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ship  committees  do  not  have  them,  whether  because  of  the  causes  outlined 
above,  or  because  of  a general  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. 


Where  such  committees  do  exist,  many  of  them  do  not  function 
effectively.  According  to  the  State  APL-CIO,  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion had  recognized  some  300  committees  by  19*+9j  "far  too  many  of 
them  were  paper  committees  only... They  are  derelict  in  their  duty;  they 
meet  but  once  a year;  they  fail  to  clear  by  joint  action  each  appren- 
tice 5 they  fail  to  call  each  employer  before  them  to  explain  the  re- 
sponsibility of  training;  they  fail  to  act  as  an  independent  trade 
group;  they  fail  to  provide  the  best  possible  selection  of  persons  en- 
tering the  trade  (emphasis  suppled)  by  direct  interrogation  of  the  ap- 
plicant employer,  supplemented  by  written  tests;  they  fail  to  check 
often  the  progress  of  the  apprentices  in  their  areas  and  they  fail  to 

13 

maintain  perfect  records."  Such  paper  committees  may  have  been  in 
existence  as  late  as  196O:  "...about  10  or  I5  years  ago  there  was  es- 

tablished in  the  state  a joint  apprenticeship  training  committee  for 
their  industry  (sheet  metal)  and  up  until  i960  they  had  very  few  meet- 
ings. In  i960  the  committee  was  activated,  new  members  were  appointed 

from  labor  and  management  and  this  new  committee  was  trying  to  promote 

14 

the  apprenticeship  program."  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  in  which 
trades  such  committees  were  abundant,  but  wherever  they  are,  they  can 
adversely  affect  the  image  of  the  apprenticeship  program  in  the  minds 
of  both  the  public  and  apprentices. 


Why  do  committees  become  ineffective  and  inactive?  They  may 
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lack  iDoth  the  personnel  and  the  finances  necessary  to  fulfill  their 
many  duties,  especially  if  they  must  determine  the  supply  of  and  de- 
mand for  apprentices  in  the  various  trades.  It  is  equally  difficult 
for  them  to  forecast  any  changes  in  supply  of  and  demand  for  skilled 
journeymen.  In  addition,  the  "uncertainty  of  economic  conditions  (may) 

make  it  difficult  for  joint  apprenticeship  committees  to  foresee  how 

15 

many  apprentices  will  be  needed." 


The  most  serious  handicap  seems  to  be  that  thesp*  committees  have 
no  information  on  the  total  number  of  apprentices  in  their  trades  and 
in  their  jurisdiction;  they  did  not  even  know  the  type  of  training  giv- 
en to  their  apprentices  or  the  terms  of  apprenticeship;  finally,  they 

did  not  even  know  whether  or  not  apprentices  received  proper  related 

l6 

instruction,  if  any.  Here,  state  trade  committees,  local  joint  ap- 
prenticeship committees,  local  employment  services,  employers,  and  the 
Apprenticeship  Division  can  all  work  together  closely  to  determine  sup- 
ply of  and  for  skilled  labor.  The  state  trade  committees  can 

be  of  particular  help,  because  their  stature  enables  them  to  secure  the 
necessary  information  on  these  matters. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  that  the  need  to  reactivate  the  local  com- 
mittee already  in  existence  is  urgent.  To  quote  the  director  of  the 
Apprenticeship  Division;  "...one  of  our  real  problems  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  woefully  short  of  local  apprenticeship  standards. . .one  of  the 
big  projects  will  be  to  revitalize  a number  of  our  local  committees..." 


o 
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CHAPTER  7 

THE  ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Vocational  schools  occupy  a ma;jor  position  in  modern  apprentice- 
ship programs,  especially  in  the  indentured  systems.  These  programs 
are  modern  only  because  of  the  related  instruction  provided  by  the 
schools.  The  1911  Legislature  realized  the  importance  of  giving  an 
apprentice  theoretical  knowledge,  as  well  as  shop  training,  and  hence 

their  Apprenticeship  Law  required  the  apprentice  to  attend  classes  in 

1 

related  instruction. 

There  are  two  primary  functions  performed  by  vocational  schools 

in  the  apprenticeship  scheme.  Besides  providing  related  instruction, 

they  assist  the  selection  of  candidates  by  administering  various  test 

batteries  to  them,  if  asked  to  do  so.  In  addition,  they  help  employ- 

2 

ers  and  student  apprentices  to  understand  apprenticeship.  Their  first 
responsibility,  however,  is  the  provision  of  related  instruction,  and 
its  importance  cannot  be  overstated. 

As  noted  before,  related  instruction  furnishes  the  "why"  as  well 

as  the  "how"  of  the  apprentice’s  trade,  and  the  need  for  this  is  more 

urgent  than  ever  before.  Technological  changes  introduce  new  materials, 

new  products,  and  new  processes,  and  ^journeymen  need  new  and  more  var- 

3 

ied  technical  knowledge  and  skills.  Apprentices  "must  have  more  than 
a smattering  of  scientific  and  technological  training.  They  must  be 
able  to  hold  tolerances  and  close  specifications  that  were  undreamed  of 
even  10  years  ago.  The  ability  to  interpret  complicated  blue  prints 


o 
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will  be  a must.  The  ability  to  combine  manual  dexterity  with  under- 
standing of  scientific  principles  will  be  expected. .All  this  points 

to  a need  for  greater  and  broader  training  in  the  basic  principles  of 

4 

the  trade."  Actually,  related  instruction  has  a second  objective, 
although  it  receives  much  less  attention:  to  provide  apprentices  with 

non- technical  knowledge  designed  to  help  them  become  good  citizens  and 
responsible  employees. 

It  is  repeatedly  stated  that  related  instruction  is  "the  most  Im- 
portant segment  of  training, " and  that  the  real  distinction  between  ad- 
equately and  poorly  trained  journeymen  lies  in  their  having  knowledge 

5 

which  can  only  come  from  related  classroom  instruction.  If  this  is 
true,  then  the  quality  of  such  instruction  assumes  greater  significance. 
A periodic  evaluation  of  subject  matter,  materials,  and  equipment  used 
in  the  classroom  is  necessary  to  maintain  high  standards:  "we  must  re- 

examine our  entire  program  with  an  eye  not  only  to  transmitting  cer- 
tain necessary  physical  skills,  but  also  to  broadening  and  improving 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  related  training  our  apprentices  receive." 

Who  should  do  this  periodic  re-evaluation?  In  Wisconsin  it  is 
done  by  the  vocational  schools  themselves,  in  cooperation  with  school 
advisory  groups  known  as  Joint  Advisory  Ccaumittees  (not  to  be  confused 
with  the  joint  apprenticeship  committees  advisory  to  the  Industrial 
Commission).  "These  committees  consist  of  equal  representation  of  em- 
ployers employees  of  a particular  occupation,  together  with  repre- 
sentatives, as  consultants,  from  such  public  agencies  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable.  The  local  director  of  vocational  and  adult  education  or  his 
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representative  is  responsible  for  calling  and  conducting  such  local 

meetings.  Upon  written  request  of  an  employer  and  an  employee  member, 

the  director  or  his  representative  shall  call  a meeting  of  the  advisory 

committee."  There  are  committees  at  the  state  and  area  level,  as  well 

as  the  local.  All  are  responsible  for  providing  "advice  and  counsel" 

7 

in  matters  regarding  related  instruction. 

As  of  1963,  there  were  63  vocational  and  adult  education  schools 
in  the  State,  including  those  called  technical  schools,  but  25  of  them 
(1961-62)  had  no  apprentices  enrolled.  These  schools  will  provide  re- 
lated instruction,  however,  if  the  need  arises.  The  largest  number  of 
apprentices  are  enrolled  at  the  vocational  technical  and  adult  education 
school  at  Milwaukee,  which  has  facilities  for  instruction  in  many  ap- 
prenticeable  trades.  Officials  of  the  Milwaukee  school,  on  their  own 
initiative,  have  undertaken  pilot  research  projects  to  improve  the  ser- 
vices the  school  offers  and  the  methods  of  instruction.  However,  the 
results  of  their  efforts  have  not  been  made  available  to  other  schools, 
which  mi^t  have  benefitted  from  such  experiments,  had  better  communica- 
tion existed. 

In  1960-61,  the  Milwaukee  vocational  school  accounted  for  28  per- 
cent of  all  enrolled  apprentices  in  the  State,  and  the  Madison  school 
for  11  percent.  Omitting  these  two,  the  remaining  schools  with  100  or 
more  apprentices  enrolled  (Racine,  West  Allis,  Kenosha,  Eau  Claire, 
Sheboygan,  Green  Bay,  and  Beloit)  accounted  for  30  percent.  Nine  schools 
had  50  to  99  apprentices,  or  21  percent  of  the  total;  five,  with  25-49 
student  apprentices,  accounted  for  6 percent;  and  the  remaining  eleven. 
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with  less  than  25,  provided  for  5 percent  of  the  total  (see  Appendix 
Table  V-2) 

Apprentices  attend  vocational  schools  one  full  day  a week  (eight 
hours),  the  day  varying  according  to  the  trade  and  the  area  they  are 
in,  to  learn  the  principles  of  their  trade.  The  total  number  of  hours 
of  c3.ass  attendance  is  different  from  trade  to  trade.  When  an  appren- 
tice attends  school,  he  is  given  a token  by  the  school  authorities, 
which  he  must  present  to  his  employer  as  proof  of  his  presence  in  class. 
This  enables  the  employer  to  determine  the  wages  payable  for  those  hours 
the  apprentices  spent  in  school. 

Classroom  instruction  is  usiaally  given  by  esqoerienced  journeymen, 
i.e.,  those  who  have  "served  as  apprentices  and  journeymen  and  are  there- 
by  qualified  to  give  the  maximum  in  related  information  to  apprentices." 
However,  in  cases  where  they  are  not  available,  persons  with  inadequate 
trade  training  and  experience  may  be  employed,  and  instruction  may  suf- 
fer. On  the  other  hand,  experienced  journeymen  may  not  always  be  good 
teachers.  Nonetheless,  organized  labor  generally  opposes  the  use  of 
"persons  with  academic  background,"  and  in  19^6,  the  Convention  of  the 
State  AHj-CIO  passed  a resolution  reques;ting  that  the  State  Board  for 

Vocational  Education  revise  the  trade  tejfacher  qualification  rules  to 

1 

permit  competent  tradesmen  to  qualify  as  teachers,  by  granting  college 

9 

credits  for  their  training  and  industrial  experience.  Still,  such  men 
may  not  be  available  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  even  if  they  are,  they 
may  not  be  competent  teachers  unless  they  are  given  training  in  methods 
of  teaching  to  adults. 
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For  apprentices  who  live  and  work  in  areas  where  either  there  is 
not  a vocational  school  or  the  local  school  does  not  have  the  required 
facilities  and/or  teachers,  instruction  is  provided  by  "circuit  teachers" 
who  travel  around  the  State.  If  there  are  not  enou^  apprentices  to 
justify  the  salary  and  travel  costs  of  a circuit  teacher,  "local"  re- 

10 

sources,  i.e.,  highly  competent  journeymen,  are  utilized  for  training. 
Circuit  teachers  have  been  provided  since  1925^  althou^  no  figures  are 
available  on  their  numbers  between  1925  and  19^2.  In  1944,  there  were 
l6  such  teachers,  and  in  1948-49,  the  peak  period  for  apprenticeship  in 
Wisconsin,  the  figure  rose  to  25,  later  declining  to  the  World  War  II 
level  of  l6  (see  Appendix  Table  V-4).  At  present,  there  are  17  travel- 
ing teachers,  servicing  a circuit  of  seven  or  eight  vocational  schools 
in  different  cities.  They  hold  day-time  classes  for  apprentices  and 
evening  classes  for  journeymen. 

Finally,  to  instruct  those  apprentices  to  whom  the  services  of  a 
vocational  school,  a circuit  teacher,  or  "local"  resources  are  not  a- 
vailable,  the  Industrial  Commission  may  approve  a home  study  course  for 
them,  so  long  as  their  employers  take  full  responsibility  for  training 
them. 


Information  on  how  many  apprentices  receive  classroom  instruction 
from  the  regular  vocational  schools,  how  many  of  these  utilize  the  ser- 
vice of  circuit  teachers,  and  how  many  complete  the  requirement  for  re- 
lated instruction  throu^  home  study  courses  is  essential  to  the  improve- 
ment of  related  instruction.  But  it  is  scattered  in  different  agencies 
of  the  State.  If  it  could  be  filed  in  a central  agency,  such  as  the 
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Apprenticeship  Division  of  the  InoLustrial  Commission,  further  research 
on  related  instruction  and  its  improvement  would  be  possible. 

Other  problems  exist.  Those  apprentices  who  live  and/or  work  in 
big  cities  generally  receive  their  related  instruction  from  competent 
teachers  in  well-equipped  schools.  But  is  the  instruction  given  to 
those  who  live  in  remote  areas  of  the  State  or  in  cities  which  do  not 
cannot  support  well-equipped  schools  equally  good? 

At  present,  vocational  schools  are  permitted  to  give  instruction 
to  those  who  live  outside  the  limits  of  the  city  in  which  the  school 
is  established  only  if  the  institution  or  municipality  or  school  dis- 
trict from  which  they  come  contacts  the  school  directly  and  agrees  to 
reimburse  the  costs  of  instruction.  But,  as  was  reported  in  the  195^ 
Apprenticeship  Conference  of  the  State  AB1.-CI0,  some  school  boards  in 

some  cities  refused  to  pay  such  fees  to  other  schools  when  their  ap- 

11 

prentices  were  receiving  instruction.  Thus,  some  apprentices  were 
denied  what  would  presumably  have  been  better  related  instruction. 

Another  problem  is  keeping  instruction  methods  and  equipment  up- 
to-date,  which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Joint  School  Advisory  Com- 
mittees. But  these  committees  take  a real  interest  in  this  matter  only 
if  they  represent  the  trades,  and  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  19kSf 
the  Wisconsin  State  AFL-CIO  asserted  that  the  vocational  school  advi- 
sory committees  did  not  represent  the  group  they  were  supposed  to  re- 
nresent.  If  this  is  still  true,  then  up-dating  instruction  may  still 


be  an  unsolved  problem. 
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Finally,  available  fimds  may  be  inadequate.  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  share  the  costs  of  related  instruction,  althou^  the 
State  appropriation  for  all  vocational  education  (including  related  in- 
struction for  apprentices- -see  Chapter  8)  is  small:  "...the  state  vo- 

cational schools  receive  the  smallest  share  of  state  support  appropri- 
ated to  a publicly  supported  educational  activity"  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
l4 

consin.  Federal  funds  available  for  providing  related  instruction  to 
apprentices  are  authorized  by  the  Smith-Hughes  and  the  George -Barden 
Acts.  In  addition,  funds  \jere  made  available .under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  in  1958,  although  ameniments  to  this  act  restricted 
their  use  for  the  training  of  "highly  skilled  technicians  essential  to 
the  national  defense."  The  largest  share  of  support  for  related  in- 
struction is  paid  from  local  mill  tax  funds  (see  Appendix  Table  V-5). 

The  director  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  has  reported 
that  a decrease  in  federal  aids  or  an  amendment  to  the  State  law  cov- 
ering mandatory  mill  tax  provisions  for  vocational  and  adult  education 

15 

would  have  a serious  effect  upon  the  related  instruction  program. 
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CHAPTER  8 

THE  ROLE  OP  GOVERNMENT 


Sane  decades  ago.  Professor  John  R.  Commons  wrote:  "The  oppor- 

timity  for  training  hoys  and  young  men  to  go  to  the  top  was  never  great- 
er. The  difficulty  is  in  getting  an  all  around  practical  training  and 
in  holding  up  the  hoys  to  the  work  in  spite  of  the  temptations  of  high 
wages  for  imskilled  labor.  Hence,  only  the  state  with  a firm  hand  is 
in  a position  to  meet  the  situation,  both  to  bring  the  employer  to  a 
sense  of  his  responsibility  and  the  hoy  who  is  lucky  enough  to  have  an 
apprentice  opportunity  to  hold  on  imtil  he  has  fully  learned  not  merely 

the  routine  work,  hut  all  branches  that  will  open  up  a career  for  him 

1 

in  the  future." 

The  role  of  government  "in  bringing  the  employer  and  the  appren- 
tice to  a sense  of  responsibility  has  even  greater  relevance  today  than 
in  1918.  First,  government  is  no  longer  a neutral  in  the  nation's  ec- 
onomic activities;  it  has  a positive  role,  and  one  of  its  primary  goals 
is  the  achievement  of  full  employment,  or  at  least  the  elimination  of 
unemployment.  Second,  government  itself  has  become  the  nation's  largest 
employer,  requiring  the  services  of  many  different  types  of  labor,  and 
consequently,  it  has  a positive  role  to  play  in  the  labor  market. 

In  its  efforts  to  attain  full  employment,  government  may  act  in 
either  a negative  or  positive  fashion.  The  negative  aim  is  to  elim- 
inate unemployability,  and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  unemployability 
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is  lack  of  skill.  "Unemployment  in  the  United  States  occurs  in  not 
cne^  but  many  forms,  stemming  from  different  causes,  affecting  groups 
and  individuals  in  different  ways.  Yet  the  problems  have  common  ele- 
ments are  affected  by  the  many  influences  which  operate  together 
in  our  intricate  and  interdependent  society;  By  the  disadvantage  of 
poor  schooling  and  lack  of  skills • . . the  skilled  and  well-educated  work- 
ax*  in,  general  continues  to  do  well  in  the  nation' s labor  market  and 
shares  in  the  nation's  affluence.  However,  for  the  relatively  unedu- 
cated unskilled  portion  of  the  labor  force  * . . enqployment  opportuni- 

2 

ties  are  deteriorating." 

Hence,  one  of  the  important  steps  government  can  take  in  its 
fight  against  unemployment  is  to  help  people  develop  the  skills  re- 
quired in  today’s  economy.  Technological  changes  have  unquestionably 
reduced  the  demand  for  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers;  modern  indus- 
try needs  workers  with  hi^  degrees  of  skill.  These  skills  can  be  de- 
veloped among  young  people  by  expanding  the  educational  and  training 
opportunities  available  to  them  and  by  motivating  them  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  these  opportunities.  Apprenticeship  is  an  obvious  means  of 

doing  this. 

But  who  is  responsible  for  skill  training?  Does  industry  have 
full  responsibility?  Or  does  it  share  it  with  government?  Insofar  as 
formal  training  is  concerned,  industry  has  undertaken  this  responsibil- 
ity to  only  a limited  extent.  "Formal  training. . .as  prearranged  sys- 
tematic programs  of  instruction  was  provided  by  fewer  than  one  in  five 
establishments — primarily  the  large  companies.  Furthermore,  much  of  the 
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training  was  limited  to  specific  occupations  (often  supervisory)  or  to 
special  subjects. . .programs  for  development  of  skills... of  workers  have 
been  uncommon  in  industry  except  where  a shortage  of  desired  skills  or 
levels  of  competence  cannot  be  met  by  other  means.  Some  firms  are  also 
reluctant  to  invest  in  formal  training  programs  because  trained  workers 
may  readily  move  to  other  employers."  Given  these  facts,  government 
must  take  steps  to  encourage  apprentice  training  among  employers.  VWaat 
these  steps  have  been  and  are  today  will  be  discussed  shortly. 

In  addition,  government  is  "the  nation's  largest  single  employer 
5 

of  manpower; " even  though  the  demand  for  skilled  labor  generated  by 
government  e2q>enditure  at  all  levels  cannot  be  stated  in  quantitative 
terms,  it  is  surely  hi^,  because  of  increased  expenditures  (and  mul- 
tiplier effects)  in  both  defense  projects  and  non-defense  projects, 
such  as  public  construction.  "The  manpower  requirements  generated  by 
(public  construction  projects) .. .involve  occupations  ranging  from  civil 
engineering  to  typing  and  unskilled  labor,  but  they  are  most  notable 
for  their  Impact  on  skilled  craftsmen,  who  constitute  a much  larger 
proportion  of  the  work  force  in  construction  than  in  any  other  major 
industry.  It  is,  in  fact,  throu^  public  construction  that  government 
programs  have  their  chief  effect  on  employment  opportunities  for  crafts 
men." 


Originally,  government's  interest  in  apprentice  training  was  moti 
vated  by  non-economic  reasons:  it  was  not  to  encourage  skill  develop- 

ment, nor  to  fi^t  unemployment  at  the  root,  nor  to  prevent  bottlenecks 
in  the  supply  of  labor,  but  to  protect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
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minors  who  bGcsiUG  appi’Gii'ticGS  (sgg  ChaptGr  2)^  I.g*^  for  huinani'tariaii 
purposGS*  ApprGnticGS  wGrG  considGrGd.  "to  hG  niGrGly  iGarnGrs^  "thGy  wGrG 
part  of  nGithGr  managGmGnt  nor  labor,  and  thGir  bargaining  capacity  was 
almost  nil.  ThGir  status  was  at  thG  marcy  of  both  unions  and  omploy- 
Grs.  To  avoid  this  and  attandant  problems,  government  undertook  to 
regulate  apprenticeship  from  a neutral  position,  as  a means  of  securing 
the  cooperation  of  both  employers  and  unions.  This  explains  the  be- 
ginning of  State  participation  in  Wisconsin,  at  least,  if  not  in  other 

places. 


In  the  course  of  time,  the  role  of  the  State  in  apprenticeship  ex- 
panded; it  attempted  to  provide  facilities  for  technical  education  and 
create  conditions  that  would  encourage  industry  to  undertake  apprentice 
training.  Privately  run  schools  provided  training,  but  there  were  cases 
where  the  hi^  costs  involved  prevented  youths  of  average  means  from  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  these  training  programs.  Moreover,  the  number 

and  location  of  private  technical  schools  were  limited;  they  were  often 

o 

inaccesible  to  young  men  and  women  who  wanted  to  become  apprentices. 

The  private  training  provided  by  large  companies  usually  opened  its  doors 
only  to  the  relatives  of  their  own  employees,  and  generally,  training  was 
provided  only  in  a few  occupations  or  groiips  of  occupations.  There  cir- 
cumstances gave  impetus  to  greater  State  participation. 

Government  primarily  renders  two  services  to  modern  apprentice- 
ship programs  in  a free  society.  First,  it  engages  in  promotional  ac- 
tivities, in  order  to  encourage  larger  numbers  of  youths  and  employers 
to  participate  in  apprentice  training  programs.  It  can  help  to  main- 
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tain  an  equitable  relationship  among  employers,  unions,  and  apprentices. 
It  can  see  that  apprentices  receive  sound  training  in  their  chosen  occu- 
pations, by  standardizing  fundamental  conditions  for  learning  and  refus- 
ing to  indenture  apprentices  to  employers  who  do  not  possess  certain 
minimum  facilities.  It  also  provides  direct  financial  incentives  to  ap- 
prentices, althou^  this  has  been  done  only  intermittently,  as  in  the 
case  of  World  War  II  and  Korean  War  veterans.  And  it  provides  indirect 
aid,  through  its  support  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 

The  second  important  function  of  government  in  apprentice  training 
is  to  provide  supervision  of  apprentices  during  their  training.  This 
is  essential,  because  bad  working  conditions,  unsolved  grievances,  and 
dissatisfaction  may  encourage  apprentices  to  quit  training. 

The  State  agency  that  administers  the  Apprenticeship  ILaw  in  Wis- 
consin, as  previously  noted,  is  the  Apprenticeship  Division  of  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  of  Wisconsin.  The  Apprenticeship  Division  tries  to 
create  a favorable  climate  for  apprenticeship  and  maintain  contact  with 
all  who  are  involved  in  indentured  apprentice  training,  throu^  public 
meetings  and  addresses,  personal  conferences,  and  the  dissemination  of 
literature.  Further,  it  tries  to  persuade  employers  of  the  advantages 


terest  among  the  youth  of  the  State  throu^  vocational  and  other  high 
schools;  it  prepares  the  classification  of  apprenticeable  trades  and  de- 
termines which  trades  are  apprenticeable;  it  provides  indenture  forms, 
to  obtain  uniformity;  it  sees  that  contracts  are  equitable  and  conform 
to  the  Apprenticeship  Law;  and  finally,  it  supervises  apprentices  dur- 


industry;  it  tries  to  create  in 
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ing  their  training. 


Apprentice  supervision  assumes  especial  importance  in  trades 
where  joint  committees  either  do  not  function  effectively  or  do  not 
exist  at  all.  Production  pressure  in  the  shop  may  lead  to  negligence 
of  apprentice  training,  or  apprentices  may  be  unintentionally  denied 
the  right  kind  of  opport\mity  for  experience  and  learning.  On  the  o- 
ther  hand,  the  employer  may  be  forced  to  bear  undue  losses  and  damages 
through  the  irresponsible  behavior  of  apprentices.  All  these  may  cre- 
ate difficulties  in  enforcing  the  training  schedule.  The  Apprentice- 
ship Division  acts  as  arbitrator  in  solving  these  problems. 


In  addition,  the  Apprenticeship  Division  maintains  records  of  all 
indentures,  as  well  as  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  local,  joint, 
nru^  state  committees  related  to  apprenticeship.  (Here,  it  should  be 
noted  that  it  has  in  its  records  the  minutes  of  joint  area  committee 
meetings  only  since  1961. ) It  also  issues  a monthly  bulletin,  giving 
statistical  information  on  apprenticeship  status.  Until  1920,  it  also 
published  a monthly.  The  Wisconsin  Apprentice;  its  discontinuance  is 
unfortunate,  since  it  might  have  more  impact  than  a bulletin  containing 
only  statistics. 

Finally,  the  Apprenticeship  Division  issues  certificates  to  appren- 
tices upon  completion  of  their  training.  At  present,  certification  is 
accomplished  in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  at  different  times.  While 
this  may  be  convenient  for  the  apprentices  and  employers  concerned,  it 
has  little  publicity  value.  It  would  surely  help  apprenticeship  promo- 
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tion  if  the  ceremony  could  be  held  just  once  a year  an  in  one  parti- 
cular city  or  tovn. 

When  compared  to  other  agencies  of  the  Industrial  Commission^  the 
Apprenticeship  Division,  with  its  director  and  fifteen  staff  members, 
including  stenographers  (see  Chapter  3),  bas  few  personnel,  and  its  bud- 
getary allocation  is  not  very  big.  However,  its  expenditures  have  been 
steadily  increasing  since  1935-36,  when  they  were  $6,993.00.  In  19^5- 
46,  its  e^qoenditures  were  $15^398.00,  more  than  double  the  figure  of 
ten  years  before,  but  its  transactions  more  than  trebled  in  the  same 
period  (see  Appendix  Table  S-l).  In  1955-56,  its  expenditures  were 
$43,464.00,  with  a corresponding  growth  in  the  number  of  its  transactions. 
In  1962-63,  expenditijres  rose  to  $92,918.00;  however,  transactions  had 
declined. 

The  activities  of  the  Apprenticeship  Division  can  be  measured  only 
in  terms  of  the  total  number  of  transactions  it  imdertakes,  which  include 
its  approvals,  completions,  and  cancellations  of  contracts  and  the  inspec- 
tions  carried  out  by  its  officials.  Data  on  contracts  are  available, 
but  those  on  inspections  are  not;  thus  the  figures  given  here  do  not  in- 
clude Inspections  by  the  officials  of  the  Division.  In  1935-36,  total 
transactions  were  726;  this  figure  rose  to  a hi^  of  10,136  in  1946-47 
and  declined  to  2,643  in  1962-63. 

9 

The  cost  per  transaction  of  the  Apprenticeship  Division  ranged 
between  54  and  96  cents  before  World  War  II;  during  the  war  it  varied 
fipom  4l  to  72  cents.  It  reached  an  all-time  low,  16  cents,  in  1946-47 
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when  transactions  reached  an  all-time  high,  10,136.  Since  then,  al- 
thou^  transactions  have  fallen  off  steadily  (with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  years),  expenditures  have  been  rising,  resulting  in  an  in- 
crease in  cost  per  transaction!  it  was  $1.10  in  1954-55^  s<nd,  after  a 
temporary  decrease,  rose  to  an  all-time  high  in  I962-63,  $3*52.  These 
figures  are  only  suggestive,  however,  since  the  total  number  of  trans- 
actions are  calculated  according  to  calendar  years,  while  total  e:qoen- 
ditures  are  based  on  fiscal  years. 

In  addition  to  general  economic  benefits — the  availability  of 
skilled  workers,  the  elimination  of  unemployability  among  the  youth 
of  the  State,  etc.,  apprenticeship  training  also  brings  a certain 
monetary  return  to  the  State,  in  the  form  of  taxes  paid  by  apprentices. 
During  1964,  it  is  estimated.  State  apprentices  paid  an  approximate  ^ 
total  of  $840,000  in  State  taxes  on  their  wages,  which  were  $23,000,000. 
The  total  cost  borne  by  the  State  for  related  instruction  during  1964 
was  estimated  at  $325,000,  and  the  annual  budget  of  the  Apprenticeship 
Division  was  $100,000.  Thus,  the  State's  total  expenditure  in  connec- 
tion with  the  apprenticeship  program  was  approximately  $425,000,  or  on- 
ly a little  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  contribution  made  by  ap- 
prentices to  the  State  in  the  form  of  taxes.  It  would  seem  that  the 
State's  expenditures  on  the  apprenticeship  program  are  more  than  justi- 
fied. 


The  Federal  government  also  participates  in  Wisconsin' s appren- 
ticeship program,  throu^  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Bureau  does  not  train  apprentices;  it  mere 
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ly  persuades  employers  to  develop  apprenticeship  programs^  with  or  with- 
out union  participation.  It  helps  in  the  formation  of  joint  apprentice- 
ship committees,  when  an  industry  desires  joint  participation,  and  it 
helps  management  and  labor  develop  apprentice  training  standards. 

The  Bureau  has  five  offices  in  Wisconsin,  in  Madison,  Racine,  Osh- 
kosh, La  Crosse,  and  Milwaukee,  and  its  six  representatives  cover  the 
entire  State.  They  work  with  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  for  the 
Industrial  Commission  in  the  promotion  of  apprenticeship  under  Wisconsin 
law;  in  fact,  they  have  been  authorized  to  represent  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission in  promotional  activities.  However,  their  role  is  purely  pro- 
motional: they  do  not  administer  Wisconsin  laws. 

In  addition  to  the  services  rendered  by  the  Bureau,  the  Federal 
government  also  gives  financial  help  in  the  form  of  aid  for  vocational 
education  (see  Chr»pter  ?)• 

Finally,  local  governments  participate  in  apprenticeship  training 
in  Wisconsin  by  providing  facilities  for  related  instruction  in  their 
schools  for  vocational  and  adult  education.  The  amount  of  local  aid 
for  related  instruction  varies  from  city  to  city  (see  Appendix  Table 
V-5),  depending  upon  the  kind  of  instructors- -part-time  or  circuit  tea- 
chers— and  equipment  they  have.  The  larger  the  city  or  governmental 
unit,  the  greater  the  local  contribution  to  related  instruction. 


The  State  governmtent  evinces  great  interest  in  and  responsibility 


for  the  promotion  of  apprenticeship  programs.  However,  the  mmiber  of 
promotional  and  inspection  calls  carried  out  by  the  Apprenticeship 
Division  is  limited  by  their  small  staff.  Since  inspection  is  one  of 
the  essential  conditions  for  a sound  apprentice  training  program,  in- 
adequacy in  this  ax-ea  may  adversely  affect  the  image  of  apprentice- 
ship in  the  minds  of  both  the  public  and  apprentices.  Hence,  it 
wou3.d  seem  to  be  important  to  increase  the  Division's  budgetary  allo- 


cations. 
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PART  II.  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  TRANSACTIONS  IN  WISCONSIN 


CHAPTER  9 

THE  BUILDING  TRADES 


Construction  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  industries  in  the  na- 

1 

tion.  The  occupations  included  under  the  category  of  building  trades 
are  mostly  crafts  involving  a hi^  degree  of  skill  and  dexterity  achiev- 
able only  throu^  long  training  and  experience.  But  employment  in  the 
building  trades  is  seasonal,  which  deters  planning  for  the  future.  In 
addition,  "heavy  construction— such  as  industrial,  commercial,  and  in- 
stitutional projects— is  becoming  less  and  less  labor  intensive  • Pre- 
fabricated coQQponents  are  delivered  to  construction  sites,  instead  of 
the  work  being  performed  there,  which  reduces  markedly  the  man-hours 
of  employment  available  to  apprentices,  since  journeymen  alone  have  the 
right  to  erect  these  components.  Besides,  this  limits  the  functions 
required  of  a trade  and  is  therefore  not  conducive  to  training. 

General  contractors  subcontract  their  work  to  specialty  labor 
contractors,  who  perform  only  their  segments  of  the  project  and  pre- 
fer to  maintain  journeymen  thoroughly  familiar  with  each  other.  This 

t 

also  eliminates  the  need  for  apprentices.  Residential  constructicn  is  in 
a similEU*  situation,  custom-built  housing  is  declining j there  is  less 
scope  for  varied  tasks  and  gres.ter  need  for  only  specialized  workmen^ 

as  a result,  there  is  less  scope  for  training  all-around  apprentices. 
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Nonetheless,  construction  faces  a greater  need  for  apprentices. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  I970  the  industry  will  require  two  million  ad- 
ditional skilled  workers,  because  of  rapid  growth  in  construction  ac- 
tivities. In  addition  to  expansion  of  the  industry  itself,  the  preval- 
ence of  pension  plans  in  the  building  trades  is  expected  to  result  in 
somewhat  earlier  retirement  for  many  workers,  which  will  contribute 
to  an  increased  demand  for  future  skilled  construction  workers.  "The 
level  of  construction  activity  is  expected  to  increase  4o  to  50  per- 
cent during  the  present  decade  because  of  population  growth  and  shifts 
because  of  heavy  outlays  on  public  works.  To  handle  this  extra 
workload  the  construction  industry  by  1970  will  need  1.2  million  more 
skilled  workers  than  it  now  has.  In  the  meantime,  it  will  also  have  to 

find  1.1  million  new  workers  simply  to  replace  the  skilled  m.echanics  who 

5 

die,  retire  or  shift  to  other  work." 

However,  it  is  estimated,  only  10  percent  of  these  skilled  jour- 
neymen will  be  provided  through  apprenticeship,  unless  the  present  sit- 

6 

nation  is  drastically  inproved.  The  rest  of  the  workers  will  come  in 
through  the  back  door  (see  Chapter  4 for  details  on  back  door  entry  to 
trades).  Many  of  them  will  be  trained  haphazardly,  if  at  all.  The  odds 
are  that  they  will  lower  rather  than  raise  productivity. 

There  are  twelve  major  apprenticeable  occupations  in  the  building 

7 

trades.  From  the  beginning  of  Wisconsin* s apprenticeship  program  in 
1911  until  1963,  a total  of  19,5^9  individuals  joined  it  in  various 
building  trades  occupations,  of  whom  10,268,  or  52  percent,  completed 
training.  The  building  trades  have  accounted  for  29  percent  of  all  ap- 
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prentices  from  191I  to  I963,  and  its  completions  are  32  percent  of  those 
for  all  apprentices  in  the  building  trades  for  the  same  period.  (Detailed 
statistical  information  on  apprenticeship  in  the  building  trades  is  given 
in  Appendix  Tables  B-1  through  B-5-)  According  to  the  reports  of  the 
Apprenticeship  Division  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  the  first  inden- 
ture in  building  trades  was  approved  in  1912;  new  registrations  in- 
creased steadily  through  1925  and  then  began  to  decline,  reaching  a low 
in  1933,  the  middle  of  the  Depression.  Indentiires  rose  through  the 
late  'thirties  and  again  declined  during  World  War  II.  With  the  in- 
flux of  World  War  II  veterans,  new  registrations  reached  an  all-time 
high  in  IShS  then  dropped  once  more.  In  1962,  there  were  503 
registrations  in  the  building  trades.  Completions  and  cancellations 
foULowed  essentially  the  same  pattern,  with  completions  reaching  their 
all-time  peak  in  195O.  The  52  percent  completion  rate  for  indentured 

apprentices  between  191I  and  1962  was  slightly  better  than  the  national 

8 

average.  The  peak  year  for  cancellations  was  1948. 

Among  the  various  occupations  listed  by  the  Apprenticeship  Divi- 
sion under  the  category  of  building  trades,  carpenters  had  the  greatest 
number  of  new  registrations  over  the  191I-62  period.  Plumbers  and  pipe- 
fitters ran  a close  second,  and  painters  and  decorators  were  third. 
Somewhat  further  down  were  electricians  (construction),  bricklayers  and 
masons,  and  sheet  metal  workers;  the  next  group  in  rank  included  cabin- 
et makers,  electricians  (miscellaneous),  and  steam  fitters.  Plasterers 
ranked  tenth;  and  grouped  at  the  bottom  were  ironworkes,  tile  setters, 
stone  cutters,  marble  masons,  and  ornamental  ironworkers. 
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Plumbers  have  the  largest  number  of  completions,  for  perhaps  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  the  State  requires  that  all  plumbers  take  an  ex- 
amination and  obtain  a license  to  become  ^journe^mien.  Also,  there  is 
considerable  joint  effort  on  the  part  of  management  and  labor  in  this 

trade  and  careful  selection  and  emphasis  upon  quality  by  joint  appren- 

9 

t ice ship  committees  (it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a national  short 

10° 

age  of  plumbers  ). 


The  second  largest  number  of  completions  is  in  carpentry,  although 

it  is  eighth  in  percentage  rank.  Nonetheless,  its rate  of  completions, 

11 

53  percent,  is  better  than  the  national  average,  35  percent. 


Bricklayers  and  masons  have  the  third  largest  number  of  comple- 
tions and  a completion  rate  of  63  percent.  This  fairly  high  percentage 

12 

is  in  conformity  with  findings  at  the  national  level.  During  the 
twelve -month  period  ending  March  31j  19^1^  the  completion  rate  in  brick- 
laying and  masonry  was  reported  to  be  7^  percent,  well  above  the  approx- 
imately 50  percent  experienced  by  all  building  trade  occupations  during 

13 

the  same  period.  Other  occupations  in  the  building  trades  with  a more 
than  50  percent  rate  of  completions  are  electricians,  with  54  percent; 
sheet  metal  workers,  56  percent;  cabinet  makers,  50  percent;  steamfitters, 
55  percent;  and  plasterers,  58  percent  (see  Appendix  Table  B-5). 


Painters  and  decorators  and  stone  cutters  had  very  low  rates  of 
completion— 33  percent  and  25  percent,  respectively.  The  low  percentage 
for  painters  and  decorators  was  reported  to  be  the  result  of  fears  on 
the  part  of  apprentices  that  the  adoption  of  prepainted  structures  and 
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types  of  construction  that  do  not  require 

14 


extensive  painting  may  create 


job  shortages. 


During  the  first  decade  of  the  Wisconsin  Apprenticeship  program, 
L911-20,  only  seven  major  occupations  were  listed  as  apprenticeahlc  in 
the  building  trades.^^  There  were,  on  the  average,  eleven  new  inden- 
tures and  six  completions  each  year  in  this  ten-year  period.  Over  half 
of  total  indentures  were  in  bricklaying  and  masonry,  while  plumbing  ac- 
counted for  one-third.  The  second  decade,  1921-30,  eaw  apprentlceable 
occupations  rise  from  seven  to  twelve.  Total  new  registrations  increased 
ten  times  over  the  previous  decade,  and  plumbers  took  over  first  place 
by  a good  margin,  with  bricklayers  and  mason  slipping  into  second.  Com- 
pletions also  rose,  with  plumbers  and  bricklayers  and  masons  in  the  same 
leading  positions.  On  the  average,  there  were  136  new  Indentures  and 

45  completions  each  year. 


Hew  indentures  again  rose  in  1931-*^0,  although  not  so  spectacular- 
ly, but  there  were  shifts  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  various  occu- 
pations. Painters  and  decorators  led  in  new  registrations,  with  plumbers 
dropping  to  second,  carpenters  taking  over  third,  and  bricklayers  and 
masons  dropping  to  sixth.  A decrease  in  the  number  of  new  indentures 
in  plumbing  is  a major  feature  of  this  decade,  nonetheless,  it  still 
held  first  place  in  the  number  of  completions,  with  painters  and  decor- 
ators second  and  bricklayers  and  masons  third.  Indentures  averaged  180 
each  year  and  completions  62,  during  this  period. 


Under  the  influence 


of  the  influx  of  World  War  II  veterans,  new 
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rGgistrations  rosG  soiqg  four-and-a-hair  'tiiiiGs  from  1931“^0  19^1- 50* 

Indentures  in  carpentry  led  the  field,  increasing  to  almost  ten  times 
the  previous  decade's  figure,  with  plumbers  maintaining  a second  place, 
flni^  electricians  rising  to  third.  A significant  feature  of  this  period 
is  the  decrease  of  new  registrations  in  painting  and  decorating,  since 
gin  other  occupations  registered  gains.  Completions  also  saw  changes 
in  relative  position;  plumbing  dropped  to  second,  in  favor  of  carpen- 
try, while  painters  ant^  decorators  fell  to  third,  and  electricians  (con- 
struction) rose  to  fourth.  There  were  789  new  indentures  and  249  com- 
pletions each  year,  on  the  average. 

The  decade  1951-60  saw  a sli^t  drop  in  total  new  registrations; 
about  half  the  building  trades  occupations  registered  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  new  registrations  and  the  other  half  a decrease . Carpentry 
plumbing  remained  in  first  and  second  place,  with  painters  and  de- 
corators rising  to  third  and  electricians  (construction)  dropping  to 
16 

fourth.  The  dominant  feature  of  this  decade,  of  course,  was  the 

17 

over-all  decrease  in  the  number  of  new  registrations.  Nevertheless, 
completions  increased,  with  carpentry  maintaining  first  position  and 
plumbing  second,  as  a result  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  new  re- 
gistrations during  the  second  half  of  the  1941-50  decade.  On  the  av- 
erage, indentures  numbered  710  and  completions  563  annuallj''. 

During  I96I-62,  there  were  1,012  new  registrations  and  777  com- 
pletions. If  the  indicated  trend  holds  up,  total  new  registrations 
completions  will  drop  between  1951~8o  and  I96I-70. 
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(construction),  then  the  relative  position  would  change.  How- 
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ever^  they  are  classified  as  two  different  groups  by  the  Appren- 
ticeship Division  in  its  files. 

This  decrease  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  many  Korean  War  vet- 
erans became  apprentices  as  the  result  of  the  financial  subsidy 
they  were  given  under  P.  L.  550.  The  Apprenticeship  Division 
records  are  maintained  in  such  a way  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  through  each  of  the  approximately  60^000  files  to  find  out 
how  many  of  Wisconsin's  apprentices  were  veterans.  Attempts  to 
obtain  this  information  from  agencies  related  to  veterans'  affairs 
proved  futile,  for  they  do  not  have  such  data. 
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CHAPIER  10 
THE  METAL  TRADES 

Although  the  Apprenticeship  Division  lists  many  metal  trades'  oc- 
cupations as  apprenticeable,  they  are  not  crafts,  in  the  same  sense  as 
are  those  of  the  building  trades.  Nonetheless,  changes  in  technology, 
materials,  and  production  processes  have  increased  the  skill  require- 
ments for  many  of  them.  Modern  industry  does  not  need  "model  makers 

in  the  classical  sense,  but  a new  skill  that  combines  the  talents  of  a 

1 

designer,  set-up  man,  tool  maker,  die  maker  and  model  maker." 

The  labor  market  in  metal  trades  is  not  seasonal,  as  it  is  in  the 
building  trades.  In  addition,  working  conditions  are  better,  since  lit- 
tle of  the  work  is  done  outdoors.  These  relative  advantages  help  attract 
relatively  larger  numbers  of  youths  to  apprenticeship  in  the  metal  trades, 
but  in  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  at  the  national  level,  there  are  still  not 
enough  apprentices.  A nation-wide  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  indicated  that,  on  an  industry-wide  basis, 

43  percent  of  shops  were  unable  to  hire  sufficient  qualified  craftsmen 
in  tool  and  die  occupations.  There  were  only  3^000  apprentices  in  2,434 
shops  employing  3^^00  journeymen;  the  tool  and  die  industry  as  a whole 
trained  only  60  percent  as  many  apprentices  as  would  be  needed  to  re- 
place journeymen  who  would  die  or  retire  in  the  subsequent  five-year 
2 

period. 

Metal  trades  fail  to  attract  qualified  young  men  because  more  and 
more  young  people  with  a high  craft  potential  want  to  go  to  college. 
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For  the  most  part^  they  are  then  lost  to  the  crafts,  even  though  they 

may  one  day  become  engineers  and  scientists  who  originate  projects 

that  require  craftsmen.  Peter  Drucker,  at  the  1959  convention  of  the 

Manufacturers'  Association  of  Connecticut,  stated:  "Last  year,  a well- 

known  national  company  made  a survey  in  one  of  its  plant  cities  and 

discovered  that  three  out  of  four  local  high  school  graduates  in  the 

last  five  years--those  who  matched  up  scholastically  with  the  company's 

skilled  men  who  are  today  in  the  40  to  50-year  age  bracket- -were  going 

to  college  instead  of  taking  apprentice  training,  as  would  have  been 

3 

the  case  25-30  years  ago." 

Another  recruiting  deterrent  is  the  narrowing  wage  differential 
between  craftsmen  and  specialists.  In  addition,  there  is  "the  problem 
of  social  status,  the  hourly  rated  blue  collar  metal  working  craftsman 
has  not  the  same  social  prestige  as  the  white  collar  technician  or  en- 
gineer." Finally,  many  young  men  are  lost  to  the  crafts  because  of  the 

4 

"misguidance  of  guidance  counsellors." 

Management  has  also  been  held  responsible.  It  has  failed  to  de- 
velop a new  generation  of  craftsmen,  concentrating  its  efforts  recently 
on  research  and  development,  engineering,  sales,  and  finance.  It  has 
failed  to  realize  that  skill  is  a consumable  item,  that  unless  it  is  re- 
plenished and  provision  is  made  for  growth,  the  resxilting  shortage  be- 
comes more  and  more  difficult  to  offset.  It  assumes  that  the  increasing 
number  of  technical  high  schools  and  vocational  schools  automatically 
takes  care  of  industry's  need  for  craftsmen,  so  that  industry  need  make 
no  effort  of  its  own  in  this  direction.  It  failed  to  find  out  what  kind 
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of  people,  what  erhwation,  and  what  training  are  needed  to  produce 

5 

hi^ly  skilled  workers. 

At  present,  there  are  19  major  apprenticeable  occupations  in  Wis- 
consin in  metal  trades,  compared  to  twelve  for  the  building  trades.  Be- 
tween 1911  and  1962,  there  were  19^598  new  registrations  of  indentured 
apprentices  in  the  metal  trades,  of  which  10,806,  or  55  percent,  grad- 
uated. (Detailed  statistical  information  on  apprenticeship  in  the  metal 
trades  is  given  in  Appendix  Tables  M-1  through  M-3O  In  general,  new 
registrations  rose  until  the  late  1920’s,  dropped  off  during  the  De- 
pression, rose  again  to  an  all-time  high  in  19^6,  and  in  recent  years 
have  dropped  off.  Completions  and  cancellations  have  followed  a simi- 
lar pattern,  with  completions  reaching  their  all-time  hi^  in  19^9* 

Over  the  191I-62  period,  machinists  (regular)  had  the  largest  num- 
ber of  new  registrations  and  completions.  Tool  and  die  makers  were  se- 
cond in  new  registrations,  with  draftsmen  third,  molders  fourth,  and 
toolmakers  fifth.  For  completions,  draftsmen  ranked  second,  tool  and 
die  makers  third,  toolmakers  foiirth,  and  molders  fifth. 


The  first  apprentice  in  metal  trades  under  the  Apprenticeship 
Law  was  registered  in  1912,  "but  new  registrations  picked  up  fairly 
quickly,  as  World  War  I approached,  then  dropped  back  somewhat.  The 
largest  number  of  registrations  diiring  the  19II-2O  period  were  for  ma- 
chinists, toolmakers,  electricians  (industrial),  draftsmen,  and  molders, 
in  that  order.  Completions  followed  the  same  pattern  as  registrations, 
and  the  leaders  are  the  same  as  for  registrations  in  the  first  four 

\ 
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places^  with  patternmakers  (metal)  fifth.  The  most  noticeable  feature 
of  this  decade  is  the  extent  to  which  machinists  dominated  the  metal 
trades:  they  accounted  for  approximately  three-fourths  of  all  registra- 

tions and  completions  in  this  industry. 

Tne  period  1921-30  saw  a rise  in  both  new  registrations  and  com- 
pletions^ although  the  ratio  of  completions  to  registrations  fell.  As 
before^  machinists  led  in  nuraber  of  registrations,,  followed  by  molders 
and  toolmakers,  and  in  number  of  completions,  with  draftsmen  second, 
molders  third,  and  toolmakers  fourth.  Al. though  machinists  still  ac- 
counted for  a good  deal  of  the  transactions  in  the  trade,  there  was 
rapidly  increasing  activity  among  draftsmen,  molders,  and  sheet  metal 
workers . 

Transactions  during  1931“^0  declined,  as  the  effects  of  the  De- 
pression were  felt.  In  1932,  new  registrations  hit  a figure  lower  than 
that  for  1913 ^ but  had  recovered  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Rankings  for 
new  registrations  were  the  same  as  the  previous  period  among  the  lea- 
ders, but  for  completions,  after  machinists,  there  were  some  shifts  in 
position:  toolmakers  were  second,  draftsmen  third,  and  molders  fourth. 

While  toolmakers  were  showing  better  than  average  gains  in  completions, 
electricians  (industrial)  suffered  a setback,  dropping  from  fifth  to 
tenth  place.  But  the  most  important  features  are  the  effects  of  the 
Depression:  the  decrease  in  new  registrations,  as  noted,  and  the  very 

small  number  of  cancellations  (see  Appendix  Table  M-l). 


The  next  decade,  19^1-50,  saw  a large  increase  in  the  number  of 
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new  registrations,  particularly  in  19^6,  the  peak  year,  because  of  the 
influx  of  Worl  War  II  veterans.  Machinists  led  new  registrations,  with 
a newly  declared  apprenticeable  trade,  tool  and  die  makers,  taking  se- 
cond. Draftsmen  were  third,  molders  fourth,  patternmakers  (wood)  fifth, 
and  electricians  (industrial)  sixth.  In  completions,  machinists  were 
first,  the  new  category  tool  and  die  makers  second,  draftsmen  third, 
and  toolmakers  fourth.  This  period  saw  the  largest  increase  in  total 
numbers  of  new  registrations,  completions,  and  cancellations  (which  hit 
their  peak  in  1948)j  another  important  feature  was  the  inclusion  of  a 
number  of  trades  not  previously  on  the  apprenticeable  list. 

Mew  registrations  declined  from  1941-50  to  1951-So,  as  did  com- 
pletions. The  largest  number  of  registrations  was  for  machinists,  with 
tool  and  die  makers  again  second,  draftsmen  third,  and  electricians 
(industrial)  fourth.  The  same  four  trades  led  completions,  as  well. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  is,  perhaps,  the  continued  growth  of  the 
iittportstnc©  of  6l6ctrxcia.ns  (industris#!) » 

As  was  the  case  with  building  trades,  the  1961-62  figures  indicate 
a continuing  decline  in  apprenticethip  transactions  in  the  metal  trades . 


Footnotes  to  Chapter  10 


1.  I.  Harry  Hyman,  "The  Craftsman:  Today's  Vanishing  American," 
American  Machinist  and  Metalworking  IVlanufacturing  (April  4,  i960), 
pp.  2-3. 

2.  "Our  Apprentice  Set  Up  Is  a Scandal,"  American  MhiChinist  (Septem- 
ber 21,  1959)- 

3.  Quoted  by  I.  Harry  Hyman,  op.  cit. 

4.  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  11 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  TRADES 


Apprenticeable  occupations  in  trades  other  than  the  building  or 
metal  trades  are  included  by  the  Apprenticeship  Division  under  the  cat- 
egory of  "miscellaneous  trades."  They  include  the  following:  auto- 

motive trades,  food  industry,  graphic  arts,  metal  working  trades  (e.g., 
jewelry-making),  municipal  utilities,  printing  trades,  sales,  clerical, 
and  kindred  occupations,  service  trades,  leather  goods  industry,  and 
liimber  industry.  In  the  'twenties  and  'thirties,  the  garment  industry 
railroad  industry  were  also  included.  As  of  19^3 ^ there  were  ll6 
apprenticeable  occupations  in  this  category,  but  they  are  listed  under 
15  major  occupational  classifications  by  the  Apprenticeship  Division. 

Since  the  elimination  of  the  garment  industry  and  railroad  indus- 
try, each  of  which  had  ten  apprenticeable  occupations,  in  19^0,  the 
leading  industry  is  now  printing,  with  six  major  apprenticeable  occu- 
pations. The  number  of  apprenticeable  occupations  in  each  of  the  other 
trades  or  industries  is  given  in  Appendix  Table  0-1. 

Between  19II  and  1963,  there  were  27,574  new  registrations  in  the 
miscellaneous  trades,  or  42  percent  of  all  registrations  in  all  trades. 
Completions  numbered  10,249^  and  cancellations  15^137  (see  Appendix  Ta- 
ble 0-2).  As  in  the  other  two  trade  categories,  transactions  experienced 
a decline  during  the  Depression,  a large  increase  during  1941-50,  and  a 
dropping  off  in  195I-60.  These  last  two  decades  saw  87  percent  of  all 
new  registrations,  86  percent  of  all  completions,  and  85  percent  of  all 


cancellations.  However,  the  over-all  performance  of  the  apprenticeship 
program  in  the  miscellaneous  trades  is  poor:  only  37  percent  of  all 

indentured  apprentices  completed  training  from  1911  to  19^3  (Appendix 
Tables  0-3  and  0-4). 

Automotive  Trades 


As  can  be  seen  from  Appendix  Table  0-5,  of  the  eight  apprentice- 
able  occupations  which  have  at  some  time  been  listed  under  automotive 
trades,  auto  mechanics  are  by  far  the  most  active  group,  and  their  com- 
pletion rate  is  ^6  percent.  The  change  in  the  number  of  transactions 
from  decade  to  decade  has  been  like  that  of  the  other  trades,  with  one 
notable  exception:  the  automotive  trades  have  registered  an  increase 

in  the  number  of  new  registrations  during  195I-6O,  although  completions 
have  fallen  (see  Appendix  Table  0-6). 

Printing  Trades 


As  with  the  automotive  trades,  the  list  of  occupations  in  the 
printing  trades  has  changed  over  time.  The  most  active  have  been  gra- 
phic arts -miscellaneous,  with  a completion  rate  of  54  percent,  and 
printer -compositors,  with  a completion  rate  of  48  percent  (see  Appendix 
Table  0-7).  The  apprenticeship  program  in  the  printing  trades  has  ex- 
perienced an  over-all  growth,  despite  decreases  during  1931-40  and 
1951-60  (Appendix  Table  0-8). 

Service  Occupations 
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This  is  the  largest  occupational  group,  as  far  as  number  of  trans- 
actions is  concerned,  but  cancellations  are  hi^,  as  completions  run 
only  30  percent.  Cosmetology  attracts  the  largest  number  of  apprentices, 
but  has  a completion  rate  of  22  percent.  The  next  largest  number  of 
new  registrations  is  barbering,  with  34  percent  graduating  (see  Appen- 
dix Table  0-9) • 

Food  Industry 


The  completion  rate  in  this  group  is  39  percent.  Bakers  had  the 
largest  number  of  new  registrations,  but  only  30  percent  graduated.  It 
should  be  noted  that  at  present  apprenticeship  transactions  are  not  re- 
ported separately,  but  are  grouped  under  "general  miscellaneous."  This 
may  be  due  to  the  very  small  number  of  annual  registrations  (see  Appen- 
dix Table  O-IO). 

Mstal  Working  Occupations 

Watchmaking  is  the  principal  occupation  here,  with  a completion 
rate  of  50  percent  (the  same  as  that  for  the  whole  group).  Its  dominat 
ing  position  is  probably  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  State  licensing 
law,  which  requires  all  would-be  watchmakers  to  pass  an  examination 
(Appendix  Table  0-11 ). 

Clerical  and  Sales  Occupations 


This  group  is  dominated  by  business  (miscellaneous),  a fairly  re- 
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cent  addition  to  the  list,  with  a completion  rate  of  l6  percent,  and 
dental  techicians,  of  whom  36  percent  have  graduated.  The  group  com- 
pletion rate  is  23  percent.  The  leading  position  of  business  (miscell- 
aneous) probably  reflects  the  growth  of  white  collar  occupations,  al- 
thou^  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  them  as  being  apprenticeable  (Appen- 
dix Table  0-12). 

Garment  Industry 


At  present  there  are  no  apprenticeable  occupations  in  this  trade 
category;  it  is  included  only  for  historical  interest.  The  reports  of 
the  Apprenticeship  Division  ceased  to  contain  data  on  transactions  af- 
ter 1931*  Up  to  that  time,  the  most  active  occupation  was  knitting  and 
looping  machine  adjuster,  with  a completion  rate  of  52  percent.  The 
glove  industry  followed,  with  69  percent  graduating.  Lining  makers  and 
milliners  had  a relatively  large  registration,  but  low  completion  rates,, 
The  completion  rate  for  the  whole  group  was  48  percent  (see  Appendix  Ta- 
ble 0-13). 

Railroad  Industry 


Again,  the  Apprenticeship  Division  reports  no  data  on  this  group, 
and  for  only  one  occupation  from  1931  to  1962 — machinist-railroad.  This 
occupation  dominated  the  group,  with  54  percent  of  all  registrations  and 
72  percent  of  all  completions,  its  own  completion  rate,  68  percent,  be- 
ing the  highest  in  the  group  (Appendix  Table  0-l4).  Machinists-rail- 
road  has  shown  a declining  number  of  new  registrations  over  the  entire 
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1911-62  period  (except  for  its  1941-50  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the 
Depression);  but  a noticeable  feature  is  its  completion  rate  of  9^  per- 
cent for  (see  Appendix  Table  0-15) • 

Minor  Trade  Categories 


Apprenticeable  occupations  not  included  above  fall  into  the  fol- 
lowing industry  groups;  professional  occupations,  semi-professional 
c5tjee^tions,  lumber  industry,  leather  goods  industry,  utilities,  and 
others.  Appendix  Tables  O-I6  and  0-1?  give  the  number  of  new  regis- 
trations and  completions  in  these  various  groups.  The  group  with  the 
most  new  registrations  is  the  utilities,  although  the  occupations  in- 
cluded there  have  been  apprenticeable  only  since  1949*  Its  comple- 
tion rate  has  also  been  quite  high.  The  second  ranking  group  in  terms 
of  new  registrations  is  the  leather  industry,  but  here  the  completion 
rate  is  low.  At  present  there  are  only  four  major  occupations  attract- 
ing apprentices — shoemaker,  lineman,  shipbuilder,  and  woodworker — and 
the  number  of  registrations  is  very  small. 


Note  to  Chapter  11 

1.  Auto  body  repairman,  auto  mechanic,  barber,  cosmetologist,  lineman, 
meat  cutter,  pressman,  compositor,  watchmaker,  service  trades,  bus- 
iness (miscellaneous),  graphic  arts  (miscellaneous),  general  (miscel- 
laneous), lithographers,  and  municipal  utilities. 


CHi^PTER  12 
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THE  CURRENT  POSITION  OF  THE  APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAM 


Apprentice  training  is  54  years  old  in  Wisconsin,  the  first  State 
in  the  nation  to  inaugurate  a government-regulated  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram. However,  since  1946,  the  total  number  of  apprentices  indentured 
has  been  declining,  and  there  has  been  a similar  drop  in  total  comple- 
tions. Given  these  trends,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  the  appren- 
ticeship program  to  fulfill  its  basic  objective:  to  supply  an  adequate 

number  of  skilled  craftsmen  for  the  needs  of  the  State's  industries. 

The  decline  has  been  so  serious  that  it  has  drawn  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  the  program's  success.  The  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  AFL-CIO  stated:  " . . .we  are  rapidly  losing  our  status  as  being  one 

of  the  finest  skilled  labor  markets  in  the  United  States... At  the  pre- 
sent tame  (1961)  we  are  down  to  about  4,325  apprentices  that  are  now  in 
training  as  of  today  and  this  is  an  alarming  stuation.  There  should  be 
no  less  than  4,000  new  indentures  each  year  coming  into  the  services  of 
apprenticeable  trades,  and  we  should  have  in  the  neighborhood,  under  our 
existing  program  which  ranges  from  3 to  5 years, ^somewhere  between  15,000 
to  20,000  apprentices  in  training  at  all  times." 

And  in  i960,  the  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Commission  said:  "The 

state  now  has  approximately  250,000  skilled  craftsmen--mechanics,  tool 
and  die  workers,  etc.  But  currently  there  are  fewer  than  5,000  in  train- 
ing, or  only  one  replacement  for  every  50  craftsmen."  The  loss  in  the 
supply  of  skilled  labor  may  affect  industrial  growth  rates  in  Wisconsin. 
"Unless  the  number  of  apprentices  entering  into  the  skilled  trades  are 
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stepped  up  sharply,  new  industry  will  he  in  serious  trouble  in  a very 

3 

few  years." 

Total  new  registrations  for  the  191I-63  period  were  67,670,  of 
which  32,o4o,  or  47  percent,  graduated.  New  registrations  rose  from 
ion -pn  to  192I-3O,  then  declined  in  1931~4o.  The  next  decade  witnessed 
a phenomenal  growth,  but  new  registrations  declined  in  195I-60.  Comple- 
tion rates  followed  much  the  same  pattern,  except  that  they  increased 
in  1951-60  over  1941-50,  because  most  of  those  indentured  during  the 
latter  half  of  1941-50  did  not  graduate  until  the  195I-60  period.  Can- 
collation  rates  paralleled  those  of  new  registrations. 


For  the  whole  period,  29  percent  of  new  registrations  were  in  the 
building  trades;  28.9  percent  in  the  metal  trades,  and  42  percent  in 
miscellaneous  trades.  Each  of  the  trade  categories,  however,  accounted 
for  about  one-third  of  total  completions. 


From  the  inception  of  the  apprenticeship  program  in  Wisconsin, 
new  registrations  rose  steadily  up  to  1925  and  thereafter  declined. 
During  1930-33,  the  dropping  off  was  severe,  because  of  the  Depression. 
From  1934  to  1946,  the  over-all  trend  was  one  of  growth,  with  the  year 
1946  seeing  tremendous  increases  as  the  result  of  returning  World  War 
II  veterans  entering  the  program  under  P.L.  346.  Since  then,  new  re- 
gistrations have  shown  an  over-all  decline,  despite  the  entry  into  the 
program  of  Korean  War  veterans  subsidized  under  P.L.  550. 


The  number  of  completions  is  an  indicator  of  the  performance  of 
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an  apprentice  training  program.  Under  given  economic  conditions,  other 
factors  being  e<^ual,  a high  completion  rate  indicates  that  the  various 
elements  involved  in  training  and  the  various  institutions  participat- 
ing in  the  program  function  harmoniously  and  effectively.  But  a large 
number  of  new  registrations  in  a particular  year  will  have  its  impact 
upon  completions  only  after  at  least  two  years  (cosmetology  has  the 
shortest  training  period,  two  years,  and  printing  the  longest,  five 
years).  For  example,  the  largest  number  of  new  registrations  in  the 
period  before  World  War  II  occurred  in  1937,  and  its  influence  on  com- 
pletions was  spread  out  over  1939,  19^0,  19^1,  and  19^2  (see  Appendix 
Table  A-l). 

Nonetheless,  a number  of  tables  presented  here  include  completion 
rates,  i.e.,  completions  in  that  year  as  a percentage  of  new  registra- 
tions for  that  year.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  indicate  that  of  5,000 
new  registrations  for  such-and-such  a year,  2,000  or  4o  percent  gradu- 
ated; but  rather  that  in  such-and-such  a year,  there  were  5,000  new  re- 
gistrations and  2,000  (which  is  ko  percent  of  5,000)  completions.  This 
is  not  a reliable  method  of  calculating  the  true  rate  of  completion, 
i.e.,  the  percentage  of  newly  indentured  apprentices  who  actually  com- 
pleted the  program  and  graduated,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  of 
approaching  it.  The  number  of  completions  is  perhaps  more  meaningful, 
since  it  tells  us  exactly  how  many  apprentices  graduated  each  year. 

The  trend  in  apprenticeship  completions  in  Wisconsin  since  191I  is  shown 

in  Table  12-1. 


Cancellations  denote  those  apprentices  who  are  lost  to  the  pro- 
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TABLE  12-1. 

Apprenticeship  Completions  in  Selected  Years,  1912-62 


Year 

Total 
number  of 
completions 

1912 

2 

1920 

265 

1926 

384 

1930 

4 

1931 

356 

1935 

232 

Source: 

Appendix  Table 

gram  during  the  accounting  period, 
tices,  who  are  usually  reinstated  i 


Total 

Year  number  of 

completions 


1940 

444 

1945 

174 

1950 

2,909 

1955 

1,215 

i960 

1,399 

1962 

882 

ut  do  not  include  suspended  appren 
to  the  program.  The  smaller  the 


number  of  cancellations,  the  better;  they  are  costly  both  to  the  indiv- 
idual apprentice,  the  employer,  the  government,  and,  finally,  the  larger 
community.  Table  12-2  shows  the  trend  in  cancellations. 


TABLE  12-2. 


Apprenticeship  Cancellations  in  Selected  Years,  1912-62 


Total 

Total 

Year 

number  of 

Year 

number  of 

cancellations 

cancellations 

1912 

2 

1940 

369 

1920 

259 

1945 

616 

1925 

372 

1948 

3,958 

1930 

18 

1950 

1,970 

1931 

13 

1955 

856 

1935 

54 

1962 

385 

Source; 

Appendix  Table  A-1. 

The  decline  in  cancellations  is  a hopeful  sign,  but  the  crux  of 
the  problem  is  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  new  registrations.  Perhaps 
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something  can  be  learned  from  an  analysis  of  transactions  in  the  three 

5 

major  trade  categories  since  1940,  to  determine  which  suffer  from  low 
registration  and  completion  rates  and  from  high  cancellation  rates. 

The  Mbtal  trades  had  the  largest  share  of  total  new  registrations 
from  1940  to  1943 j 63  percent,  while  miscellaneous  trades  accounted  for 
33  percent  and  building  trades  for  only  4 percent.  After  1943,  the 
share  of  metal  trades  declined,  while  that  of  building  trades  rose  and 
that  of  miscellaneous  trades  fluctuated.  Since  1949,  the  metal  trades 
have  shown  signs  of  recovery,  thou^  they  have  been  subject  to  much 
variation.  The  share  of  the  building  trades  rose  steadily  to  19:^8  and 
then  leveled  off,  while  miscellaneous  trades  declined  fairly  steadily. 
All  three  trade  categories  have  sxiffered  a decline  in  new  registrations 
since  1946.  Of  the  three,  building  trades  have  suffered  the  least  and 
miscellaneous  trades  the  most.  Despite  improvements,  metal  trades  have 
not  recovered  the  position  they  held  before  World  War  II. 

Similarly,  the  metal  trades  accounted  for  the  largest  share  of 
completions  in  the  early  part  of  the  1940-63  period  and  then  experienced 
a decline.  The  completion  shares  of  the  other  two  categories  also  rough- 
ly paralleled  their  shares  of  new  registrations.  After  World  War  II, 
the  share  of  metal  trades  dropped  off,  while  those  of  building  trades 
rose.  In  1950,  metal  trades  began  to  show  improvements,  as  did  building 
trades,  while  miscellaneous  trades  fell  steadily.  In  the  last  part  of 
the  period,  the  share  of  metal  trades  dropped  somewhat,  while  building 
trades  continued  to  improve,  and  miscellaneous  trades  held  more  or  less 
steady. 


o 
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With  regard  to  cancellations,  the  share  of  metal  trades  increased 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1940-63  period,  while  that  of  building  trades 
dropped;  the  share  of  miscellaneous  trades  also  rose.  The  period  af- 
ter World  War  II  was  dominated  by  a very  large  mamber  of  cancellations 
in  miscellaneous  trad.es,  with  building  trades  taking  the  second  largest 
share  and  metal  trades  the  smallest.  The  relative  position  of  these 
three  trades  with  regard  to  cancellations  has  been  unchanged  since. 


[ 
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Footnotes  to  Chapter  12 

1.  Minutes  of  the  Apprenticeship  Conference  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
AFL-CIO  (1961),  cit.,  p.  1. 

2.  Speech  by  Mr.  Schiraenz,  reported  in  The  Milvaukee  Journal 3 Nov- 
ember 22,  i960. 

3.  Speech  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Nye,  director  of  the  Apprenticeship  Division, 
reported  in  The  Milvaukee  Join*nal,  June  17,  1961. 

4.  Figures  on  completions  indicate  only  the  number  of  individuals 
who  completed  training  by  1963 5 apprentices  indentiired  in  1961 
or  even  before  may  still  be  in  the  program.  The  same  is  true  of 
cancellations.  Thus,  new  registration,  completion,  and  cancella- 
tion figures  do  not  tally. 

5.  For  an  analysis  of  apprenticeship  statistics  up  to  1931^  see  In- 
dustrial Commission,  First  Report,  op.  cit.;  for  the  period  1932- 
4o,  see  Oswald  L.  Harvey,  op.  cit. 
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CHAPTER  13 

APPRENTICESHIP  AS  A LABOR  MARKET  DEVICE 


In  1940,  there  were  121,521  skilled  male  workers  employed  in 

Wisconsin;  there  were  l80,530  in  1950  and  194,798  in  i960.  Hence,  the 

total  number  of  skilled  male  workers  employed  in  the  State  increased 

1 

more  than  50  percent  between  1940  and  i960.  There  is  no  data  indi- 
cating the  demand  for  various  skilled  occupations.  Therefore,  employ- 
ment data  from  the  census  reports  for  skilled  male  workers  in  occupa- 
tions that  are  comparable  to  those  listed  as  apprenticeable  by  the  Ap- 
prenticeship Division  have  been  used  to  compute  the  growth  of  employ- 
ment. An  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  employed  workers  is  taken  as  an 
indicator  of  the  net  increase  in  demand.  To  this  is  added  the  total 
number  of  workers  needed  to  replace  those  who  might  have  died  or  re- 
tired or  left  the  work  force,  to  arrive  at  an  estimate.  Thus,  de- 
Trand  is  assumed  to  be  the  growth  in  the  n-umber  of  workers  employed  be- 
tween two  periods,  plus  the  number  of  workers  required  to  replace  those 
who  for  some  reason  would  have  left  the  work  force. 

The  number  of  workers  required  for  replacement  is  based  upon  the 

2 

replacement  rate  calculated  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service. 
This,  in  turn,  is  taken  from  the  labor  force  retention  rate  and  the  age 
distribution  of  skilled  workers  by  occupation,  as  reported  by  the  Bur- 
eau of  Labor  Statistics.  The  assumption  is  that  there  has  been  no  rad- 
ical change  in  the  age  distribution  of  skilled  workers  between  1940  and 
1962.  Wherever  skilled  occupations  show  a decline  in  employment  (see 
Appendix  Table  A-7),  only  the  total  number  of  workers  required  for  re- 
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placement  is  used  to  figure  the  demand  for  workers.  The  supply  of  skilled 
workers  in  each  occupation  in  any  given  year  is  considered  to  be  the  to- 
tal number  of  apprentices  who  complete  their  training  and  attain  the  sta- 

3 

tus  of  journeymen  each  year. 

Table  13-1  shows  the  employment  and  supply  of  workers  in  selected 
occupations  in  the  building  trades  during  1941-60.  Apprenticeship’s  low 
contribution  may  be  due  to  increased  demand  for  skilled  workers  to  meet 
war  production  needs  plus  fewer  new  registrations  as  a result  of  the 
draft.  Moreover,  completion  rates  were  quite  low  and  cancellations  high. 
During  I95I-6O,  however,  the  supply  of  workers  increased,  primarily  be- 
cause completions  increased  in  this  period.  In  addition,  most  of  those 
apprentices  indentured  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1940' s began  to  complete 
their  training  in  the  early  1950' s.  Also,  there  was  a decrease  in  employ- 
ment. 


TABLE  13-1 

Employment  and  Supply  of  Skilled  Workers  throu^  Apprenticeship  Training 
in  Selected  Occupations  in  the  Building  Trades,  1941-60 


Occupation 

1941-1950 

1951-1960 

Employ- 

Supply 

Percent 

Employ- 

. Supply 

Percent 

ment 

ment 

Bricklayers  and 
kindred  workers 

2,310 

232 

10 

805 

673 

83 

Cabinet  makers 

923 

132 

l4 

UlO 

247 

60 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

9,818 

3,073 

717 

368a 

7 

12 

3,730 

1,603 

1,215 

710 

33 

44 

Painters 

2,609 

319 

12 

1,590 

349 

22 

Plumbers  and 
pipe  fitters 

2,893 

360 

12 

1,642 

1,156 

70 

a.  Includes  both  "industrial”  and  "construction,"  for  the  census  class- 
ification does  not  list  them  separately. 


Source:  Appendix  Table  A-5^  for  this  and  following  tables. 
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TABLE  13-2 

EmplojTusnt  and  Supply  of  Skilled  Workers  through  Apprenticeship  Training 
in  Selected  Occupations  in  the  Metal  Trades,  19^1-60 


Occupation 

1941-1950 

1951-1960 

Employ- 

Supply  : 

Percent 

Employ- 

Supply  : 

Percent 

ment 

ment 

Electricians(a) 

3,073 

368 

12 

1,603 

710 

44 

Machinists 

4,163 

1,666 

40 

3,880 

l,04l 

27 

Molders 

750 

194 

26 

600 

134 

22 

Sheet  metal 

workers (b) 

1,597 

233 

15 

690 

516 

75 

Steel  and  orna- 

mental metal 

worker s(c) 

547 

438 

Tool  and  die 

makers 

2,874 

469 

16 

1,786 

651 

36 

Welder s(d) 

6,490 

153 

2 

45 

a.  Also  included  under  building  trades. 


b.  Includes  both  building  and  metal  trades. 

c.  Wo  such  classification  in  the  Apprenticeship  Division 

d.  Reported  in  the  census  index  operatives. 


Table  13-2  gives  the  employment  and  supply  of  skilled  workers  in 
selected  metal  trades  occupations.  Again,  the  demand  was  much  larger 
in  1941-50  than  in  195I-60,  and  apprenticeship  training  more  success- 
fully fulfilled  demand  in  the  latter  period,  with  the  exception  of  ma- 
chinists and  molders. 


In  selected  occupations  in  the  miscellaneous  trades,  demand  de- 
creased during  195I-60,  except  for  compositors  and  linotype  operators, 
and  the  ability  of  apprenticeship  training  to  fulfill  demand  in  these 
occupations  increased  between  1941-50  and  1951-60  (see  Table  13-3) • 

The  number  of  apprentice  compositors  and  linotype  operators  doubled 
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TABIE  13-3 


Occupation 


Bakers 


1941-19^0 

Employ-  Supply  Percent 
ment 

600  68  11 


iQqi-1960 

Employ-  Supply  Percent^ 
ment 

550  76  1^ 


Compositors  and 
linotype  opera- 
tors 

Linemen  and 
servicemen(a) 
Lithographers  and 
photoengravers 
Meat  cutters 
Printing  Press- 
menCh) 


1,023 

2,73^ 

kok 

1,005 

419 


a.  Apprentice  training 
from  1948. 


116 

11 

1,126  260 

23 

35 

1 

1,571  131 

8 

194 

19 

214 

229 

101 

24 

904  159 

18 

reported  by 

the  Apprenticeship  Division  only 

b.  Pressmen  only. 


tetveen  the  two  periods,  perhaps  because,  among  other  things,  the  com- 
positors' union  practices  a scientific  method  in  maintaining  its  Jour- 
neyman-apprentice  ratio.  Other  increases  in  the  number  of  apprentices 
becoming  journeymen  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  were  1 
tured  during  the  late  19^0 's  completed  training  in  the  early  1950' a,  for 

the  most  part. 


Ideally,  if  apprenticeship  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  method  for 
developing  shills,  then  all  of  the  needed  shilled  workers  should  come 
from  apprentice  training.  The  fact  that  ohj.y  a part  of  them  doe 
dicates  that  apprenticeship  as  a labor  marker  device  has  only  limited 
usefulness  in  Wisconsin,  as  it  does  in  the  United  States  as  a whole. 


o 

ERIC 
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Actually,  the  performance  of  Wisconsin’ s apprenticeship  program  is  bet- 
ter than  the  national  average.  Thus,  while  apprenticeship  in  Wisconsin 
is  not  a spectacular  success,  neither  is  it  completely  moribund.  None- 
theless, it  is  clearly  shown  that  Wisconsin's  apprenticeship  program  is 
not  as  popular  with  employers,  apprentices,  and  would-be  apprentices  as 
it  should  be.  The  findings  of  the  surveys  conducted  among  current  ap- 
prentices, apprentice  drop-outs,  and  employers  participating  in  the  pro- 
indicate  that  certain  changes  might  be  made  to  revitalize  it. 


gram 
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Footnotes  to  Chapter  13 


L.  1950  Population  Census,  Vol.  II,  Characteristics  of  Population, 
Part  49,  Wisconsin,  Table  295  I96O  Population  Census,  Wis- 
consin, Table  120. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  only  those  skilled  occupations  tha 
are  equivalent  with  an  apprenticeable  occupation  were  selected; 
meat  cutters  and  welders  are  not  skilled  occupations. 

2.  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Wisconsin  Manpower^ Outlook, 
Tndividuai  Occupation  Reports  (WSES  3051)  (^fedison,  1962 ) . 

3.  Apprenticeship  is  not  the  only  means  of  skill  development;  many 
workers  attain  journeyman  status  without  ever  undergoing  appren- 
tice training.  For  details,  see  Chapter  4,  and  George  B.  Strauss, 

op.  cit . 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  301. 
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PART  III.  A SURl/EY  OF  PARTICIPANTS  IN 

WISCONSIN'S  APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAM 

CHAPTER  li^• 

TE3E  SURVEY  AND  ITS  LIMITATIONS 

As  Part  II  has  shown,  there  have  been  declines  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  new  registrations  and  completions  in  Wisconsin's  apprenticeship 
prograEu  for  the  past  two  decades,  as  well  as  a large  number  of  cancel- 
lations. This  has  caused  concern  among  those  interested  in  the  pro- 
gram. (see  Chapter  12).  Union  spokesmen  and  management  representatives 
have  suggested  different  reasons  for  these  figures,  but  no  one  was  cer- 
tain if  either  view  was  correct  or  even  partially  correct.  Further, 
no  one  had  tried  to  ascertain  the  attitudes  toward  the  program  of  either 
the  participating  apprentices  or  those  who  dropped  out.  Thus,  the  pro- 
blem was  to  develop  information  on  the  opinions  of  various  participants 
with  regard  to  the  program  in  general  and  its  recent  decline  in  particu- 
lar. 


Data  on  the  views  of  current  apprentices  were  collected  by  the 
administration  of  questionnaires  in  selected  State  cities  through  the 
vocational  schools  they  were  attending  for  related  instruction.  The 
opinions  of  participating  employers  were  gathered  by  mail  question- 

1 

naires  sent  to  a sample  population,  as  were  the  opinions  of  drop-outs. 
In  all  three  cases,  the  questionnaires  were  very  short  and  simple;  the 
main  questions  were  open-ended,  to  achieve  a maximum  possible  response. 
This  survey  was  primarily  designed  as  a general  pilot  study,  and  as  a 
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result,  there  were  few  questions,  mainly  dealing  with  the  views  of  the 
group  questioned. 

/ 

In  each  case,  the  survey  includes  participants  from  all  three 
trades  categories— building,  metal,  and  miscellaneous.  Thus,  the  find 
ings  are  only  indicative  and  suggestive.  Nonetheless,  they  may  help  to 
formulate  further  questions  and  research  with  specific  objectives. 


Footnote  s to  Chapter  l4 


1. 


2. 


A detailed  account  of  the  method  of  data  collection  is  given  for 
each  survey  in  Chapters  15,  l6  and  IT,  respectively.  The  ques- 
tionnaires appear  in  the  Appendix. 


^ong  the  list  of  current  apprentices  and  drop-outs,  there  were 
I great  many  barbers  and  cosmetologists.  In  order  Jo  avoid  a 
3ias,  and  for  reasons  of  economy,  they  were  excluded  from  thi 

survey. 
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CHAPTER  15 

THE  VIEWS  OF  CURRENT  APPRENTICES 

The  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  at  one  time  published  a 
monthly  magazine.  The  Wisconsin  Apprentice,  that  among  other  things 
served  as  a forum  for  apprentices  who  wished  to  comment  on  their  train- 
ing programs.  Since  this  magazine  ceased  to  exist,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  apprentices  have  had  no  chance  to  express  their  viewpoints;  no  one 
has  asked  their  opinions. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  apprentice  has  an  opportunity  to  voice 
his  opinions  to  the  officials  of  the  Apprenticeship  Division  at  inspec- 
tion time.  However,  because  of  the  shortage  of  personnel,  the  average 
apprentice  is  visited  between  once  and  twice  a year  and  thus  has  few 
occasions  to  meet  the  field  official.  And  even  then,  apprentices  may 
be  reluctant  to  speak  freely,  because  inspections  are  carried  out  in 
the  presence  of  the  employer. 

Yet  union  officials  are  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinions  on  apprenticeship  through  their  annual  apprenticeship  confer- 
ences, and  to  some  extent,  management  airs  its  views  at  these  or  other 
conferences  on  apprentice  training.  It  was  to  fill  the  gap  created  by 
lack  of  opportunity  for  apprentices’  opinions  to  be  voiced  that  they 
were  included  in  this  study. 

The  survey  included  apprentices  attending  schools  for  vocational 
and  adult  education  during  1963-64  in  Appleton,  Green  Bay,  Madison, 
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Milwaukee,  Oshkosh,  and  Kaoine.  These  six  Wisconsin  cities  were  sel- 
ected for  two  reasons:  41:  percent  of  all  State  apprentices  were  concen- 

trated  in  these  schools,  and  each  of  these  schools  had  apprentices  in 
all  apprenticeahle  trades.  Milwaukee  has  the  largest  number  of  appren- 
tices and  is  the  leading  industrial  center;  Madison  holds  second  pos- 
ition. Appleton,  Green  Bay,  Racine,  and  Oshkosh  represent  the  hitfay 
industrialized  Lake  Winnebago-Fox  River  Valley  area. 

During  1963-64,  a total  of  2,707  apprentices  (excluding  barbers 
and  cosmetologists)  attended  the  State's  vocational  schools.  Of  these, 
1,200  were  enrolled  in  the  selected  six  cities  (see  Table  15-1) ^ of  whom 
720,  or  60  percent,  responded  to  the  questionnaires.  The  largest  number 
of  respondents  is  from  Milwaukee,  with  Madison  second.  But  in  percent- 
age responding,  Racine  is  first,  Appleton  second,  Milwaukee  third,  and 

Madison  last. 

The  questionnaires  were  distributed  to  the  apprentices  whentoey 
came  to  school,  and  the  director  of  the  school  collected  the  answered 
questionnaires  and  returned  them  by  mall.  Limited  funds  prevented  the 
questionnaires  being  mailed  directly  to  the  apprentices,  and  besides, 
response  was  expected  to  be  higher  when  questionnaires  were  handed  out 
in  the  classroom.  (Apprentices  returned  their  answers  in  a plain  sealed 
envelope  to  their  school  director.)  But  the  method  used  created  cer- 
tain problems,  as  well:  there  was  no  way  to  reach  apprentices  who  were 

absent  from  their  class  on  the  day  the  questionnaire  was  administered, 
and  in  addition,  an  inevitable  delay  resulted,  because  apprentices  be- 
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TABLE  15-1. 


Distribution  of  Respondent  Current  Apprentices 
by  Cities  Where  They  Attended  School 


City 


All 


Total  Number  of  Percent 

enrollment (a)  respondents  in  total 


1,200 


720 


6o 


Appleton 

Green  Bay 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 

Racine 


80 

56 

70 

79 

4l 

52 

312 

136 

44 

591 

382 

65 

48 

29 

60 

90 

76 

84 

a.  Information  furnished  by  the  directors  of  the  various  vocational 
and  adult  education  schools;  figures  refer  to  enrollment  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  (1963-64),  excluding  barbers  and  cosmetologists. 


longing  to  different  trades  attended  school  on  different  days  and  in 
different  weeks  of  the  month.  Also,  the  fact  that  apprentices  were 
supervised  by  their  teachers  while  they  answered  the  questionnaires 
might  have  influenced  their  answers. 

Of  the  720  respondents,  399,  or  55  percent,  belong  to  the  build- 
ing trades;  28l  respondents,  or  39  percent,  belong  to  the  metal  trades; 
34,  or  5 percent,  to  the  miscellaneous  trades;  and  5 respondents  (l  per- 
cent) failed  to  mention  their  occupations.  This  distribution  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  in  1963-64  there  were  more  apprentices  in  the 
building  trades  than  in  the  other  two.  A breakdown  of  the  respondents 
according  to  their  occupations  is  given  in  Table  15-2.  Under  the  build- 
ing trades,  steamfitters,  plumbers,  and  carpenters  comprise  the  three 
largest  groups  of  respondents,  while  in  metal  trades,  machinists,  elec- 
tricians, and  tool  and  die  makers  hold  these  positions.  The  reason  for 


TABLE  15-2. 

Occupational  Distribution  of  Respondent  Current  Apprentices 


Occupation 

All  "building  trades 

Bricklayer j mason  and  tile  setter 

Cabinet  makers 

Carpenter 

Electrician 

Ironworker 

Painter  and  decorator 

Pluraiber 

Plasterer 

Sheet  metal  worker 

Steamfitter 

Others 

All  metal  trades 

Blacksmith 

Draftsman 

Electrician 

Maintenance  mechanic 

Ifechinist 

Molder 

Patternmaker 

Sheet  metal  worker 

Tool  and  die  maker 

Tool  designer 

Welder 

Others 

All  miscellaneous  trades 

Meat  cutter 

Pressman 

Watchmaker 

Service  trade 

Lithographer 

Others,  not  ascertained 


Number 

percen 

399 

100 

21 

5 

7 

2 

6l 

15 

34 

9 

3 

1 

23 

6 

85 

21 

3 

1 

66 

17 

89 

22 

7 

2 

281 

100 

3 

9 

69 

17 

89 

5 

7 

2k 

50 

2 

2 

k 

ko 

5 
1 
1 

8 

19 

6 


1 

3 

2k 

6 

32 

1 

3 

9 

18 

1 

1 

1 

100 

13 

3 

3 

20 

48 

15 


a. 


Figures  are  rounded  in  this  and  following  tables. 
Source;  Question  5 of  the  questionnaire. 


the  low  number  of  respondents  in  the  miscellaneous  trades  is  the  exclu- 
sion of  barbers  and  cosmetologists;  these  two  groups  constitute  some 
34  percent  of  all  apprentices  indentured  in  this  trade  category  from 
1911  to  1962.  Of  those  who  did  respond,  lithographers  constitute  al- 
most half,  with  services  trades  and  meat  cutters  taking  second  and 
third  place. 


TABLE  15-3. 

Distribution  of  Respondents  by  Age  and  Education 


Number  Percent 


All  720  100 

18-19  years  of  age  72  10 

20-24  403  56 

25-34  216  30 

Not  ascertained(a)  29  4 

Elementary  schooling  6 1 

One  or  more  years  of  hi^  school  602  83 

High  school  graduate,  but  no  college  13  2 

One  or  more  years  of  college  98 

Not  ascertained  1 


a.  Includes  less  than  1^  in  other  age  groups. 

Source;  Questions  2 and  3,  respectively,  of  the  questionnaire. 


More  than  half  the  respondents  are  in  the  20-24  age  group  (Table 
15-3).  And  more  than  80  percent  have  had  some  high  school.  Most  re- 
spondents did  not  indicate  the  number  of  years  of  hi^  school  attendance, 
so  it  is  not  possible  to  break  this  group  down  any  further.  Sixteen 
percent  were  high  school  graduates,  and  most  of  these  had  taken  some 
college  training,  although,  again,  they  failed  to  indicate  the  number 
of  years.  Thus  the  trades  have,  to  a large  extent,  succeeded  in  enfor- 
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clng  their  demand  that  only  those  with  at  least  some  high  school  educa 
tion  be  indentured  as  apprentices. 


table  15-4. 


Occupational 


Distribution  of  the  Respondents'  Fathers  or  Giaardians 


Occupational  Group 


All 


Number  Percent 

720  100 


Professional,  technical,  and  kindred 
Farmers  and  farm  managers 
Bfenagers,  officials,  and  proprietors. 
Clerical  and  kindred  workers 


workers 
except  farm 


SIU©I1 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 
Operatives  and  kindred  workers(a) 
Service  workers 
Others (b) 


33 

60 

71 

20 

12 

286 

134 

22 

82 


3 

8 

10 

3 

2 

39 

18 

3 

12 


a.  Includes  non-farm  laborers. 

h.  includes  deceased,  not  in  labor  force,  not  ascertained,  etc 


Source:  Question  4 in  the  questionnaire. 


In  order  to  keep  the  questionnaire  as  brief  as  possible,  the  only 
family  background  information  requested  was  the  occupation  of  the  re- 
spondent' s father  or  guardian.  The  results  more  or  less  confirm  the 
frequently  stated  opinion  that  many  apprentices  come  from  families  where 
the  head  is  or  has  been  a skilled  craftsmen;  39  percent  replied  that 
their  fathers  or  guardians  were  craftsmen  or  foremen  (Table  15  ^). 
ever,  the  view  that  apprenticeship  is  open  only  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  journeymen  already  in  the  occupation  is  not  supported,  even  if 
we  assume  that  the  respondents  who  come  from  families  headed  by  a crafts 
man  have  chosen  the  same  trade  as  their  fathers  or  guardians,  and  then 
add  those  apprentices  whose  fathers  are  either  operatives  or  the  like. 
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TABLE  15-5. 

Reasons  Given  by  Respondents  for  Becoming  Apprentices 


Reasons 

First 

Second 

Third 

response 

response 

response 

All 

100 

100 

100 

Nature  of  the  occupation 

30 

26 

15 

Gives  personal  satisfaction 

18 

15 

9 

Like  indoor /outdoor  work 

(whichever  applies) 

9 

10 

5 

Familiar  with  current  occupation 

2 

1 

1 

Previous  occupation  uninteresting 

1 

Financial  aspects  and  job  security 

53 

57 

50 

Job  security 

35 

19 

15 

Better  financial  reward  in  appren- 

ticeship 

12 

29 

22 

Good  future  in  the  occupation 

5 

k 

6 

Can  earn  while  learning 

1 

1 

1 

Persuasion  by  others- -relatives. 

unions,  employers 

k 

3 

3 

Other  reasons 

13 

Ik 

7 

Unable  to  go  to  college,  hence 

apprenticeship 

3 

2 

1 

Previously  unemployed 

2 

2 

1 

Previous  training  in  occupation 

2 

1 

1 

Only  way  to  get  license  in  the  trade 

1 

2 

1 

Apprenticeship  gives  inexpensive 

education 

5 

7 

3 

Source;  Question  6 of  the  questionnaire. 


under  the  same  assumption.  This  still  only  accounts  for  57  percent. 
After  these  two  groups  are  considered,  the  remainder  are  scattered  in 
various  occupations.  Thus,  a majority  of  the  respondents  had  fathers 
or  guardians  who  were  or  had  been  blue  collar  workers,  while  only  a 
small  percentage  came  from  families  of  white  collar  workers,  profes- 
sionals, or  farmers. 


o 
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Table  15-5  shows  that  apprentices  cite  two  major  reasons  for  their 
decisions  to  go  into  the  apprenticeship  program:  the  nature  of  the  oc- 

cupation itself j and  the  financial  reward  and  job  security  that  go  with 
skilled  occupations.  A more  detailed  breakdown  of  responses  indicates 
that  the  three  major  factors  are  the  personal  satisfaction  derived  from 
their  chosen  occupation,  job  security,  and  better  financial  reward  in 
apprenticeship.  Almost  20  percent  of  respondents  cited  their  desire  to 
learn  a skilled  trade,  without  specifying  further  what  they  meant,  and 
these  have  been  included  under  job  security. 

A belief  in  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  young  men  can  earn 
while  they  learn  is  not  supported.  Very  few  respondents  cited  this 
aspect  specifically  or  indirectly- -that  apprenticeship  provides  in- 
expensive education,  or  that  they  were  financially  unable  to  go  to  col- 
lege. And  less  than  5 percent  cited  the  influence  of  others,  despite 
the  large  percentage  of  respondents  from  blue  collar  families.  But  the 
reasons  most  often  cited  must  be  remembered:  job  security,  financial 

reward,  liking  the  occupation,  etc.  The  presence  in  the  family  of  a 
skilled  tradesman  would  surely  result  in  the  apprentices  knowing  the 
nature  and  value  of  these  occupations. 

The  reasons  respondents  gave  for  becoming  apprentices  varied 
according  to  their  age  group  (see  Table  15-6).  Financial  rewards  were 
the  most  important  among  all  respondents.  The  importance  of  liking  the 
occupation  and  the  financial  aspects  increased  with  age,  while  the  im- 
portance of  the  influence  of  others,  as  well  as  other  non-economic  and 
non- job -oriented  reasons,  decreased  with  age. 
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Also,  answers  varied  with  different  educational  attainments.  Again, 
the  importance  of  liking  the  occupation  and  the  financial  rewards  in- 
creased with  the  amount  of  education,  while  non-economic  and  non- job- 
oriented  reasons  were  stated  more  often  by  those  with  only  elementary 

school  education. 

Finally,  differences  showed  up  when  respondents  were  separated 
as  to  the  trade  category  they  were  in.  Apprentices  in  the  building 
trades  and  miscellaneous  trades  more  often  cited  their  liking  for  the 
occupation  than  those  in  the  metal  trades.  In  contrast  to  this,  respon- 
dents in  the  metal  trades  and  miscellaneous  trades  more  often  stated 
their  concern  with  financial  rewards  than  did  those  in  the  building 
trades.  The  fact  that  those  in  the  miscellaneous  trades  cited  their 
desire  to  learn  a skilled  trade  less  often  than  those  in  the  other  two 
may  be  because  a large  number  of  occupations  in  the  miscellaneous  trades 
are  not  as  skilled  as  most  occupations  in  the  building  trades  and  metal 

trades. 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  suggest  Improvements  In  the  appren- 
ticeship program.  Their  replies  centered  mainly  around  related  instruc- 
tion, shop  training,  and  wages  (Table  15-7)-  They  were  far  less  con- 
cerned with  improvements  in  supervision  by  thj  Apprenticeship  Division, 
greater  participation  in  union  affairs,  a shorter  period  of  apprentice- 
ship,  etc. 


The  improvements  suggested  by  respondents  showed  relatively  little 
variation  with  their  age:  for  example,  approximately  25  percent  in  each 
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TABLE  15-7 • 


Distribution  of  Respondents  by  Percent 
and  Their  Suggestions  for  Improvements 


Suggested  improvements 


First  Second 

response  response 


Improvements  in  related  instruction  39 

Improvements  in  shop  training  23 

Mere  wages  to  apprentices  and  lower 
union  dues  12 

Improvements  related  to  partici- 
pating agencies  5 

Shorter  period  of  apprenticeship(a)  3 

Other s(b)  0 

No  comment  5 

Don ' t know  1 

No  second  or  third  response 
Not  ascertained  11 


23 

21 

6 

5 

2 

1 

1 

31 

11 


a.  Higher  entrance  requirements. 

b.  Includes  greater  participation  in  union. 


Source:  Question  7 in  "the  questionnaire. 


Third 

response 


9 

12 

k 

2 

1 

0 

1 

59 

11 


age  group  suggested  improvements  in  shop  training.  There  were  some  dif- 
ferences^ however.  Concern  with  improving  related  instruction  showed 
some  decrease  with  age^  while  better  supervision  and  general  improvements 
were  more  often  cited  by  older  respondents.  There  was  more  concern  with 
wages  in  the  20-24  age  group  than  any  other.  And^  in  general,  younger 
respondents  seemed  more  critical  of  the  program  than  older  ones. 


With  regard  to  different  suggestions  for  improvements  according 
to  education,  there  is  little  difference  between  those  with  some  high 
school  those  with  some  college,  except  that  those  with  some  college 
education  tended  to  be  a little  more  critical  of  the  program.  Respon- 
dents with  only  elementary  school  seem  to  show  a greater  concern  with 


table  15-8. 

Suggested  Improvements  by  Age  of  Respondents,  Education,  and  Trade(a) 
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related  instruction,  while  those  who  were  high  school  graduates  but  had 
no  college  more  often  cited  improvements  in  shop  training  and  better 
supervision.  Elementary  school  graduates  also  wanted  to  have  better 
supervision.  Wages  were  a matter  of  concern  for  those  with  some  high 
school  and  those  with  come  college,  but  was  not  mentioned  by  either  of 
the  other  two  groups. 

Differences  according  to  trade  are  also  of  interest.  Again,  as 
in  age  groups,  approximately  25  percent  of  all  trade  categories  sugges- 
ted improvements  in  shop  training,  and  all  were  about  equally  critical 
of  the  program.  Respondents  in  miscellaneous  trades  were  more  concerned 
about  improvements  in  related  instruction  than  those  in  metal  trades, 
while  those  in  building  trades  were  least  concerned.  By  way  of  contrast, 
apprentices  in  building  trades  were  more  concerned  about  better  super- 
vision and  more  wages  than  were  those  in  metal  trades,  while  respondents 
in  the  miscellaneous  trades  did  not  mention  either  of  these  improvements. 

Finally,  the  apprentices  were  asked  to  state  their  general  comments 
on  Wisconsin's  apprenticeship  program.  Their  replies  are  similar  in  con- 
tent to  their  various  suggestions  for  improvements,  except  that  many  re- 
spondents stated  they  were  satisfied  with  the  program,  despite  having 
certain  suggestions  for  improvement.  Altogether,  27  percent  said  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  program,  while  the  remainder  replied  that  they 
were  dissatisfied  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  too  little 

opportunity  to  work  in  the  shop;  training  period  too  long;  too  little  em- 
phasis on  shop  training,  too  low  wages;  teaching  needs  improvement;  bet- 
ter instructors  needed;  and  extension  of  the  period  of  schooling  (Table 
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table  15-9 • 

Frequently  Mentioned  Improvements 

Percent 

Improvements  concerning  related  instruction 
Improvements  concerning  shop  training 
More  wages  and  lower  union  dues 

Better  supervision  by  State  and  joint  apprentice 
ship  committees 

Shorter  period  of*  apprenticeship 
No  response 
Not  ascertained 
Other  suggested  improvements 

15-9) . Of  all  respondents,  17  percent  commented  on  the  need  of  some 
form  of  Improvement  in  related  instruction,  whether  course  content, 
better  qualified  teachers,  better  teaching  methods,  or  whatever. 

In  a detailed  breakdown  according  to  age  group,  some  differences 
show  up.  There  seems  to  be  increasing  concern  with  Improved  shop  train- 
ing and  improved  related  instruction  with  age,  and  as  we  move  into  oMer 
age  groups,  there  is  less  satisfaction  with  the  training  program.  Re- 
spondents made  no  direct  comments  on  supervision  by  the  Apprenticeship 
Division,  although  their  oraments  on  the  need  to  improve  shop  training 
may  have  implications  for  the  frequency  of  inspection  and  efficiency  of 
supervision  by  State  officials.  However,  this  is  only  an  educated  guess. 

When  the  respondent's  education  is  considered,  there  is  increasing 
cormnent  on  the  need  for  improvements  in  related  instruction  as  the  amount 
of  education  increases  and  some  indication  of  less  comments  on  the  need 
for  improved  shop  training.  In  general,  about  a third  of  all  respondents 
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showed  satisfaction  with  the  training  program,  regardless  of  education, 
and  very  few  other  comments  were  made.  It  is  not  surprising  that  as 
the  amount  of  education  increased,  expression  of  views  was  more  free. 

Differences  according  to  trade  are  more  apparent.  Respondents  in 
metal  trades  commented  more  often  on  improving  shop  training,  improving 
related  instruction,  and  general  improvements,  although  on  the  first 
two  points,  those  in  the  building  trades  felt  most  strongly  that  they 
had  good  training,  those  in  the  metal  trades  somewhat  less,  and  those 
in  the  miscellaneous  trades  least  of  all.  Apprentices  in  the  building 
and  metal  trades  were  noticeably  more  vocal  in  their  comments  than 
those  in  miscellaneous  trades. 

Combining  the  favorable  comments  together,  and  doing  the  same 
with  the  unfavorable  comments,  the  differences  stand  out  more  clearly. 
About  ho  percent  of  respondents  in  the  building  trades  were  satisfied 
with  the  program,  and  only  slightly  more  were  dissatisfied  (the  remain- 
der made  no  comment) . But  in  the  metal  trades,  only  a third  were  sat- 
isfied, while  half  were  dissatisfied.  In  the  miscellaneous  trades, 
about  30  percent  were  satisfied  and  about  40  percent  dissatisfied. 

In  conclusion,  considering  the  frequency  with  which  comments  and 
suggestions  for  improvement  of  related  instruction  and  shop  training 
were  mentioned,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the  remarks  on 
these  subjects.  With  regard  to  related  instruction,  the  respondents 
said  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  teaching  methods,  materials  and 
equipment,  and  course  content.  They  suggest  courses  more  closely  re- 
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lated  to  work,  up-to-date  equipment,  more  night  courses,  more  competent 
teachers,  more  varied  courses,  short  courses  for  fast  learners,  and 
more  schooling  at  the  beginning  of  apprenticeship.  Suggestions  for  im- 
proving shop  training  included  more  individual  attention  to  apprentices 
in  the  shop,  more  specialized  training,  training  in  more  than  one  shop, 
more  work  with  journeymen^  more  training  in  the  practical  application 
of  theory,  and  field  trips  to  job  sites. 


CHAPTER  l6 

the  views  of  apprenticeship  DROP-OUTS 


Apprenticeship  drop-outs  constitute  all  those  apprentices  whose 
indentures  have  been  removed  from  the  active  list,  whether  they  have 
themselves  quit  or  whether  they  were  removed  from  the  program  hy  the 
action  of  the  Industrial  Commission.  Between  19U  and  1963,  there 
were  a total  of  30,445  cancellations  from  the  apprenticeship  program, 
or  sli^tly  less  than  the  total  number  of  completions  for  that  period, 

32,o40  (see  Appendix  Table  A-l). 

A cancellation  rate  is  an  indication  of  the  program' s weak- 

ness. The  resulting  turnover  of  manpower  is  costly  to  the  employer, 
in  terms  of  money  paid  out  and  time  lost  on  partially  trained  men,  and 
to  labor,  which  loses  a potential  tradesman  on  whom  time  and  effort  have 
been  spent.  The  public  loses  the  drop-out's  potential  skilled  services. 
Perhaps  the  most  tragic  of  all,  however,  is  the  apprentice  who  fails, 

because  not  enough  effort  was  put  forth  to  ensure  his  success  at  the 
2 

trade. 


So  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  Apprenticeship  Division  has  never 
made  a comprehensive  study  of  the  problem  of  cancellations.  However, 
in  1935,  one  of  its  monthly  reports  presented  the  following  list  of  rea- 
sons given  for  cancellations:  ill  health;  not  suited  to  the  trade;  in- 
subordination; return  to  full-time  school;  left  with  the  consent  of  em- 
ployer; o^ped  contract;  left  locality;  enlisted  in  service;  dissatis- 
fied with  shop  conditions  and  wages;  left  when  laid  off;  refusal  to  at- 
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3 

tend  school  for  related  instruction;  employer  unfair;  and  miscellaneous. 
Again,  a 1963  monthly  report  gave  a similar  list,  shown  in  Table  16-I. 

The  director  of  the  Apprenticeship  Division  wrote;  "During  the  past 
six  months,  we  have  noted  with  alarm  that  the  number  of  apprentice  can- 
cellations have  become  far  too  dominating  a statistic  in  our  monthly 
report,  so  much  so  that  even  though  the  mmiber  of  new  apprentices  in- 
dentured appeared  to  be  a better  than  normal  amount,  severe  cancella- 
tions  managed  to  keep  the  count  at  a level  basis.’  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  two  lists  differ  very  little. 

The  Wisconsin  Survey 


The  objective  was  to  learn  from  the  drop-outs  themselves  why  they 

had  quit  before  completing  their  training.  It  was  assumed  that,  once 

they  had  permanently  severed  their  connections  with  the  Apprenticeship 

Division  and  other  agencies  involved,  apprentices  would  speak  freely. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  total  of  l,4l9  apprentices  who  dropped 

out  of  the  program  between  1958  and  1964  (excluding  barbers  and  cosmet- 

5 

ologists).  The  Apprenticeship  Division  furnished  their  addresses,  ta- 
ken from  the  indentures  of  these  apprentices  when  they  entered  the  pro- 
gram. As  was  expected,  370  questionnaires  never  reached  the  addresses. 
Of  the  1,049  drop-outs  who  actually  received  them,  269,  or  26  percent, 
answered  the  questionnaires. 

All  respondents  are  males  (primarily  as  a result  of  the  exclusion 
of  cosmetologists,  the  reasons  for  which  are  explained  in  Chapter  l4). 
The  majority  of  them  are  in  their  late  twenties  and  early  thirties. 
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TABLE  l6-l. 

Reasons  Given  for  Cancellations,  December  1,  1962,  to  May  31,  19^^ 


Reason 


Number 


Employer  failure 

111  health 

Death  of  apprentice 

Misconduct 

Jumped  contract 

Left  trade 

Mutual  agreement 

Probationary  period 

Action  of  Industrial  Coramission(a) 

Failure  to  return  after  military  service 

Unsatisfactory  progress 

Business  discontinued 

Failure  to  attend  school 

Left  locality 

Apprentice  returned  to  full-time  school 


1 

3 

5 

1 

2 

65 

38 

25 

19 

1 

2 

5 

8 

19 

k 


a.  Indentures  cancelled  because  the  Apprenticeship  Division  was  un. 
able  to  locate  the  parties  involved. 


Source:  Monthly  Report  of  the  Apprenticeship  Division,  July  1963,  opj_ 

cit. , p.  2. 


Very  few  are  below  twenty,  and  the  few  who  are  above  45  may  be  esqplained 
by  the  presence  of  Korean  War  veterans  indentured  during  the  late  'fif- 
ties. Almost  all  are  high  school  graduates  or  have  at  least  some  high 
school  education.  More  than  70  percent  of  the  respondents  are  married, 
and  60  percent  have  2 or  more  children  to  support  (Table  l6-2). 

Twenty  percent  of  the  respondents  stayed  in  the  occupation  to  which 
they  were  apprenticed  when  they  dropped  out  of  the  program  (Table  l6-3). 
Although  it  may  not  be  strictly  comparable,  since  it  covered  only  con 
struction  trades,  a study  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  indicated  that  on  the  national 
level,  40 .percent  of  all  drop-outs  stayed  in  the  same  trade.  In  the 
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TABLE  16-2. 


Distribution  by  Age  at  the  Time  of  Indenturing, 
Education,  and  Number  of  Children 


Number 

Percent 

All 

269 

100 

18-19  years  of  age 

8 

3 

20-24 

75 

28 

25-34 

l64 

61 

35-44 

8 

3 

45-54 

8 

3 

55  and  above 

3 

1 

Not  ascertained 

3 

1 

Elementary  school 

11 

4 

Some  high  school  at 

least 

191 

71 

Some  college 

67 

25 

All  married 

196 

73 

No  children 

35 

13 

One  child 

46 

17 

Two  children 

54 

20 

Three  children 

27 

10 

Pour  children 

19 

7 

Five  children 

5 

2 

Six  children 

5 

2 

Seven  or  more 

5 

2 

a.  Figures  in  this  and  following 

tables  are  rounded. 

Source;  Answers  to 

questions  2,  6, 

and  5 5 respectively. 

Wisconsin  study,  the  fact  that  the  drop-outs  were  surveyed  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June  may  have  affected  this  result,  since  they  were 
asked  to  state  only  their  current  occupation,  and  more  than  half  were 
in  unskilled  occupations.  Among  those  apprentices  who  remained  in  the 
skilled  category,  whether  the  same  as  or  different  from  that  to  which 
they  had  been  apprenticed,  automotive  occupations,  plumbing,  and  ser- 
vice trades  were  most  popular.  In  general,  the  metal  and  miscellaneous 
trades  were  more  often  chosen  than  the  building  trades. 


TABLE  16-3. 


Current  Occupational  Status  and  Distribution  by  Trade 

Number  Percent 


All 

Current  occupation  same  as  apprenticed  to 
Current  occupation  different 
Not  ascertained 


Current  occupation  in  the  building  trades 

In  the  metal  trades 

In  the  miscellaneous  trades 

Not  in  skilled  trades 

Not  ascertained 

All  in  the  building  trades 
Carpenters 

Painters  and  decorators 
Plmbers 

Sheet  metal  workers 
Others 

All  in  the  metal  trades 
Draftsmen 

Electricians  (industrial) 

Maintenance  (mechanical) 

Machinists 
Foundry  and  molders 
Patternmaker  s 

Tool  and  die  makers  and  tool  makers 
Welders 

Instrument  makers 
Others 

All  in  the  miscellaneous  trades 

Automotive  occupations 
Linemen 
Meat  cutters 
Pressmen 

Compositors  and  printers 

Service  trades 

Others 


269 

100 

54 

20 

175 

65 

40 

15 

31 

12 

47 

17 

4l 

15 

l48 

55 

2 

1 

31 

100 

7 

23 

3 

10 

12 

39 

6 

19 

3 

9 

47 

100 

6 

13 

6 

13 

6 

13 

9 

19 

4 

9 

2 

4 

4 

9 

5 

11 

2 

4 

3 

6 

4l 

100 

15 

37 

2 

5 

4 

10 

2 

5 

2 

5 

11 

27 

5 

11 

Answers  to  question  7 questionnaire. 


Source: 
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Table  l6-4  gives  the  distribution  of  respondents  according  to  the 
current  occupation  of  their  fathers  or  guardians.  One-third  come  from 
families  of  skilled  workersj  altogether,  more  than  one-half  come  from 
families  headed  by  blue  collar  workers. 


TABLE  l6-4. 

Current  Occupation  of  Respondent's  Father  or  Guardian 


Occupation 


Number  Percent 


All 

Professionals 

Farmers 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors  (except  farm) 
Clerical  and  kindred  workers 
Salesworkers 
Skilled  craftsmen 

Semi-skilled  workers,  operators,  etc. 

Private  household  and  service  workers 
Deceased  or  not  in  the  labor  force 
Not  ascertained 


264 

100 

13 

5 

48 

18 

13 

5 

13 

5 

5 

2 

89 

33 

56 

21 

3 

1 

l6 

6 

8 

3 

Source;  Answers  to  question  8 of  the  questionnaire. 


More  than  half  the  respondents  earn  between  $100  and  $l49  per 
week.  When  their  weekly  income  is  compared  with  their  current  occupa- 
tion, the  results  are  as  expected;  the  more  they  earn,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  be  in  occupations  that  are  skilled,  professional,  manager- 

7 

ial,  etc.  (Table  l6-5)* 


Ninety-eight  percent  of  all  respondents  indicated  why  they  had 
left  the  apprenticeship  program.  Of  these,  one -third  stated  that  they 
did  so  for  reasons  relating  to  their  occupation  or  the  working  condi- 
tions (Table  l6-6).  "Employer  bankruptcy"  and  "lay-off"  were  cited  by 
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almost  a fourth,  while  one -sixth  gave  as  their  reason  low  wages. 

Among  reasons  relating  to  the  occupation  or  the  working  condi- 
tions, the  following  were  the  most  common:  ohe  apprentice  had  to  work 

at  jobs  other  than  his  indentured  one;  he  had  to  do  "dirty  work;"  work- 
ing conditions  or  the  employer -employee  relationship  was  poor;  the  job 
was  boring  and  the  apprentice  found  more  interesting  work;  on-the-job 
instruction  was  poorj  the  apprentice  did  not  think  the  job  had  any  fu- 
ture 5 and  poor  or  irregular  hours.  Complaints  about  the  employer's 
failing  to  pay  correct  wages  for  the  work  or  refusing  to  pay  for  the 
hours  spent  in  vocational  schools  were  classified  under  "low  wages." 

Very  few  apprentices  cited  personal  reasons,  being  drafted,  or 
reasons  relating  to  participating  agencies.  Among  these  last,  the  fol- 
lowing were  included:  the  union  failed  to  help  the  apprentice  when  he 

needed  it;  the  union  cancelled  the  apprenticeship;  poor  relationships 
among  the  employer,  the  union,  the  vocational  schools,  and  the  Industrial 
Commission;  and  the  union  was  too  weak  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  ap- 
prentice. 

When  the  respondents'  ages  are  compared  with  their  reasons  for 
quitting  the  program  (Table  l6-7)^  working  conditions  and  the  work  it- 
self is  important  to  all  groups,  although  there  is  some  tendency  toward 
less  concern  as  age  goes  up.  On  the  other  hand,  ignoring  the  l8-to-19“ 
year-old  group,  for  which  we  have  only  six  respondents,  there  was  in- 
creasing concern  about  low  wages  with  age. 
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table  i6-6. 

Major  Reasons  Given  by  Respondents  for  Dropping  Out  (Percent) 


Reasons 


1st  2nd  3rd  to 


Related  to  work  or  working  conditions 
Personal  (ill  health,  etc.) (a) 

Related  to  participating  agencies 
Employer  bankruptcy  and  lay-offs 
Low  wages 

Drafted  into  armed  forces 
Other s(b) 

No  second,  third,  or  fourth  response 


33 

10 

3 

23 

l6 

3 

8 


23 

k 

2 

3 

5 

k 

55 


10 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

78 


5 

1 


1 

2 

90 


a.  Includes  respondents  who  wanted  to  continue  their  education. 


b.  Includes  not  ascertained,  respondents  who  wanted  to  continue  their 
education,  and  respondents  who  quit  because  their  G.I.  benefits 
ran  out. 


Source:  Answer  to  question  10. 


Table  l6-8  compares  the  respondents'  educational  attainments  with 
their  reasons  for  dropping  out.  As  with  age,  there  is  a great  and  near- 
ly equal  concern  with  work  and  working  conditions.  However,  respondents 
with  some  college  training  were  more  likely  to  quit  for  personal  reasons 
than  were  other  groups.  Employer  bankruptcy  and  lay-off  and  low  wages 
were  cited  less  as  educational  attainment  increased. 


The  relationship  between  reasons  for  quitting  and  respondents' 
marital  status  is  examined  in  Table  l6-9-  Low  wages  are  of  much  great- 
er concern  to  married  respondents  than  to  those  who  are  single,  while 
working  conditions  and  personal  reasons  are  more  important  to  single 

drop-outs . 

Drop-outs'  present  occupations  are  of  interest  when  compared  with 


Source;  Computed  from  questions  6 and  10. 


reasons  for  quitting  training;  if  an  apprentice  does  not  like  the  work- 
ing conditions  in  a shop,  then  he  may  presumably  try  to  get  the  same 
kind  of  job  in  a different  shop.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  working 
conditions  are  inevitably  associated  with  that  particular  job,  he  may 
take  up  a different  occupation.  However,  as  Table  16-IO  shows,  the 
most  striking  difference  in  this  survey  was  with  regard  to  personal  rea 
sons  for  quitting;  these  respondents  more  often  went  into  a different 

occupation. 


TABLE  16-9. 

Reasons  for  Dropping  Out  and  Marital  Status 


Work  and  working  conditions 
Personal 

Particiapating  agencies 

Employer  bankruptcy  and  lay-off 

Low  wages 

Draft 

Others 

All 

Source:  Computed  from  questions 


Married  Single 


1 

74 

39 

35 

51 

17 

9 

11 

16 

7 

4 

2 

3 

48 

25 

13 

19 

39 

20 

4 

6 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

192 

100 

68 

100 

3 and  10. 


TABLE  16-10. 


Reasons  for  Dropping  Out  and  Current  Occupation 


Work  and  working  conditions 
Personal 

Participating  agencies 
Employer  bankruptcy  and  lay-off 
Low  wages 


Same  Different 


No. 

m. 

1 

21 

4o 

80 

46 

2 

4 

25 

15 

2 

4 

4 

2 

12 

22 

34 

20 

11 

20 

25 

15 

o 


TABLE  16-10.  (conf) 


Same  Different 


1 

No. 

3 

Draft 

2 

k 

3 

2 

Others 

3 

6 

1 

1 

All 

53 

100 

172 

100 

Source: 

Computed  from  questions  7 and  10. 

A further  comparison  with  current  occupational  status^  on  the 
basis  of  the  category  into  which  the  drop-out's  current  work  fell,  is 
given  in  Table  16-II.  Here,  the  most  striking  difference  is  in  reasons 
related  to  work  and  working  conditions.  Among  those  who  were  in  un- 
skilled occupations,  a much  larger  portion  had  e:q)ressed  dissatisfac- 
tion in  these  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  among  those  who  were  in  skilled 
occupations  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  a noticeably  larger  share  had 
dropped  out  because  of  employer's  bankruptcy  or  lay-offs. 

Table  l6-12  compares  reasons  for  dropping  out  with  current  week- 
ly income.  Here,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  current  income  goes 
up,  there  was  a greater  incidence  of  complaints  with  regard  to  low  wages. 
Those  in  the  middle  income  group  and  among  the  unemployed  more  often  ci- 
ted reasons  relating  to  work  and  working  conditions  than  did  those  with 
extremely  high  or  low  incomes.  On  the  other  hand,  personal  reasons 
were  given  less  often  by  those  in  the  lower  middle  income  group  than  by 
those  at  either  extreme  or  the  unemployed.  When  further  comparison  is 
made  with  the  broader  groups,  employed  or  unemployed,  in  Table  I6-I3, 
the  drop-outs  currently  unemployed  cited  personal  reasons  more  often  and 
employer's  bankruptcy  and  lay-offs  less  often;  otherwise,  differences 


Ti\BLE  16-11. 

Reasons  for  Dropping  Out  and  Current  Occupational  Category 

Craftsmen, 
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were  small. 

The  relationship  "between  the  family  backgrounds  of  drop-outs  and 
their  reasons  for  quitting  apprenticeship  are  given  in  Table  l6-l4. 
Here,  those  whose  fathers  or  guardians  were  farmers,  clerical  and  kin- 
dred workers,  and  salesworkers  were  more  dissatisfied  with  apprentice 
wages  than  those  from  other  backgrounds.  Drop-outs  from  white  collar 
backgrounds  cited  personal  reasons  more  often  than  xhose  who  were  not. 
Respondents  from  clerical  backgrounds  were  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
participating  agencies  and  less  concerned  about  the  work  itself  and 
working  conditions  than  were  others. 


TABLE  16-13. 


Reasons  for  Dropping  Out  and  Employment  Status 


Employed 

Unemployed 

1 

2 

Work  and  working  conditions 

99 

42 

11 

39 

Personal 

19 

8 

9 

32 

Participating  agencies 

9 

4 

Eri5)loyer  bankruptcy  and  lay-offs 

58 

25 

3 

11 

Low  wages 

39 

17 

4 

l4 

Draft 

7 

3 

1 

4 

Others 

k 

2 

All 

235 

100 

28 

100 

Source;  Computed  from  questions  7 and  10. 

To  summarize,  one-third  of  the  respondents  quit  the  apprentice- 
ship program  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  work  itself  or 
with  working  conditions.  The  second  largest  group,  nearly  one-fourth, 
quit  not  because  they  wanted  to,  but  because  either  the  business  closed 
down  or  they  were  laid  off;  they  would,  presumably,  have  continued 
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their  training  if  they  had  not  been  laid  off  or  if  the  business  had  con 
tlnued.  About  one-sixth  quit  for  financial  reasons,  usually  low  or  in- 
adequate  wages. 

The  BAT  Study 


The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  (BAT)  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  undertook  a study  of  the  employment  status  of  former 
apprentices  in  early  195^.  The  study  included  a sample  of  894  appren- 
tices "who  had  discontinued  apprenticeships  during  1951  or  1952/'  al- 
though the  findings  were  based  on  the  information  obtained  through  in- 
terviews from  the  group  of  only  512  who  provided  usable  information  on 
their  current  employment  status.  The  objective  of  the  study  was  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  apprentices'  current  employment  status  was 
related  to  their  training.  A secondary  concern  was  collecting  informa- 
tion on  why  they  had  discontinued  apprenticeship.  The  sample  included 
apprentices  belonging  to  all  different  trades— building,  metal,  and  mis 
cellaneous--at  the  national  level. 

Thus,  the  differences  between  the  BAT  and  Wisconsin  studies  are 
as  follows:  the  first  is  at  the  national  level,  and  the  second  covers 

one  State  only;  methods  of  data  collection  were  different;  the  number 
of  respondents  in  the  second  study  is  just  a little  over  one-half  the 
number  in  the  first;  determining  the  reasons  for  quitting  training  was 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  second  and  only  a secondary  concern  of  the 
first  study;  and,  finally,  ten  years  passed  between  the  first  and  se- 
cond studies.  Despite  these  differences,  the  results  on  why  appren- 
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TABIE  16-15. 


Comparison  of  BAT  and  Wisconsin  Studies: 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Reasons  for  Dropping  Out 

Reasons(a)  BAT  Study  Wisconsin  Study 


Work  and  work-related  reasons 
Employer  bankruptcy  and  lay-offs 
Personal  (including  family  difficulties) 
Financial  considerations 
Draft 

Participating  agencies 
Others 


18 

33 

23 

23 

3 

10 

47 

16 

3 

3 

10 

12 

All 


100  100 


a.  Reasons  reported  in  the  BAT  study  have  been  reclassified  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison. 


tices  (juit  training  will  be  compared^  since  both  studies  do  include 
this  information.  Comparison  will  be  limited,  however,  to  the  pri- 
mary reason  cited,  as  in  both  studies,  not  all  respondents  reported 
more  than  one  reason. 


In  both  studies,  77  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  that 
they  had  quit  training  voluntarily  and  23  percent  involuntarily,  i.e., 
they  would  have  continued  training  had  they  not  been  laid  off  or  dis- 
charged (or  had  not  the  program  been  discontinued,  in  the  case  of  the 
BAT  study).  As  Table  I6-I5  shows,  there  is  a considerable  difference 
between  the  percentage  of  respondents  who  cited  financial  reasons  for 
quitting- -almost  three  times  as  many  gave  this  reason  in  the  BAT  study. 
This  difference  may  be  the  result  of  altered  economic  conditions  be- 
tween the  two  periods.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  twice  as  many  Wis- 
consin respondents  indicated  dissatisfaction  with  their  work  or  work- 
ing conditions,  and  three  times  as  many  cited  personal  reasons. 
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Both  studies  indicated  that  f inane ial  reasons  were  more  impor- 
tant to  respondents  with  more  dependents.  In  addition,  the  BAT  study 
stated,  "Persons  who  discontinued  apprenticeship  for  financial  reasons 
tended  to  report  relatively  high  increases  in  wages;"  this  was  true  of 
the  Wisconsin  study  also. 
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Footnotes  to  Chapter  l6 

1.  This  may  include  cancellations  caused  by  the  death  of  the  appren- 
tice,  but  it  does  not  include  suspensions. 

2.  Minutes  of  the  Apprenticeship  Conference  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
AHj-CIO,  Eau  Claire,  August  15-19j  19**’9j  P-  ^64. 

3.  Unpuhlished  chart  showing  the  number  ^ 

^ category  between  1921  and  1935,  Administrative  files  of  the 

Apprenticeship  Division,  og»  ctt . 

4.  Monthly  Report,  July  1963,  Administrative  files  of  the  Appren- 
ticeship  Division,  £it.,  p*  2. 

Addresses  of  those  apprentices  who  dropped  out  prior  to  1958 
“fnS  available.  ^ of  now,  the  Apprenticeship  Di^sion 
has  addresses  only  for  those  who  dropped  out  after  1960. 

6.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  Apprentice  Drop-Outs_in 

Construction  Industry  (Washington,  I960;. 

7 Weekly  income  before  deductions  during  June  1964,  when  the  si^- 

vey  w^s  taken.  A check  with  the  director  of  ^e^Apprentlceshlp_ 
Division  indicates  that  many  of  the  respondents  tend  to  exagger 
ate  their  weekly  income. 

8.  John  S.  McCauley,  "Employment  Status  of  Pomer  Apprentices  in 
Early  1954,"  Monthly  Labor  Review(July  1954),  PP*  751  pp. 
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CHAPTER  IT 

THE  VIEWS  OF  EMPLOYERS 

According  "to  "th©  Industrial  Comniissionj  thar©  ar©  som©  24^000 

©mploy©rs  in  Wisconsin  who  hav©  th©  r©sourc©s  n©c©ssary  to  train  appr©n- 

tic©s,  y©t  only  2,600  ar©  actually  involv©d  in  th©  Stat©'s  appr©ntic©- 
1 

ship  program.  Why  such  a low  proportion  participat©s  is  important, 
sine©  this  pr©sumably  aff©cts  the  number  of  apprentices  in  the  program. 


The  Apprenticeship  Division  in  I961  undertook  a survey  of  "nearil^ 
1,000  industrial  employers  who  were  not  participating  in  the  state  appren- 
ticeship program. . .conducted  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the  reasons 
why  these  particular  companies  were  not  utilizing  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram to  fulfill  the  skill  requirements  of  their  labor  force."  The  find- 
ings, based  on  "casual  contact"  by  field  officials,  yielded  the  follow- 
ing results:  "a.  Business  is  not  good  enough  at  the  present  time  to 

justify  the  addition  of  an  apprentice  to  our  payroll;  b.  We  have  little 
turnover  and  have  no  need  to  add  to  our  skilled  forces;  c.  CXir  bargain- 
ing agreement  is  not  favorable  towards  hiring  an  apprentice;  and  d.  We 

seldom  need  skilled  men  as  most  of  our  operators  do  not  require  a high 

3 

degree  of  skill."  Thus,  implicit]^,  the  costs  involved  and  union  re- 
strictions were  stated  to  be  the  most  important  reasons  for  not  partici- 
pating in  apprentice  training.  However,  this  survey  was  limited  to  those 
employers  who  did  not  participate  and,  further,  to  industrial  employers; 
building  and  miscellaneous  trades  employers  were  not  included. 


In  addition,  the  views  of  those  employers  who  did  participate 
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were  collected  in  191^ ^ prior  to  the  1915  amendment  of  the  Apprentice- 
ship Law  of  1911  (see  Chapters  2 and  5)-  Also,  some  employers  and/or 
their  representatives  have  presented  their  views  at  various  conferences 
and  committee  meetings.  However,  all  these  studies  and  ejqjressions  of 
viewpoints  do  not  fulfill  the  need  for  ascertaining  the  views  of  em- 
ployers who  are  currently  participating  in  the  apprenticeship  program, 
who  are  in  a better  position  to  suggest  improvements.  In  particular, 
it  is  important  to  know  why  they  are  not  training  more  apprentices  than 
they  do  at  present,  as  well  as  their  comments  on  the  program. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  l,ll8  employers,  of  which  or 

4l  percent,  responded.  The  mailing  list  included  all  I98  employers  in 
the  metal  trades  and  all  I67  employers  in  the  miscellaneous  trades  who 
employ  apprentices,  because  of  the  small  number  of  participating  employ- 
ers in  these  two  trades  categories.  The  remainder  were  building  trades 
employers,  a selective  sampling  of  the  total  number,  which  runs  into  the 
thousands.  Table  17-1  shows  the  distribution  of  building  trades  employ- 
ers on  the  mailing  list  by  trade  and  by  city.  Nearly  half  of  the  build- 
ing trades  employers  were  located  in  Milwaukee  and  about  one -seventh  in 

Madison. 

Table  17-2  gives  the  number  and  proportion  of  employers  in  var- 
ious trade  categories  on  the  mailing  list  and  who  responded.  The  re- 
sponse of  building  trades  employers  was  less  than  one-third,  but  because 
they  made  up  almost  70  percent  of  the  mailing  list,  they  constituted  a 
little  over  one -half  of  all  respondents. 
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TABLE  17-1 


Distribution  of  Building  Trades  Employers  Included  in  the 


Mailing  List  by 

Their 

Trades 

and 

by 

Cities 
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c3 

K 
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A 

0 

St 

Bricklayer 

21 

12 

7 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

9 

1 

Carpenter 

90 

37 

5 

3 

7 

7 

10 

9 

8 

7 

4 

Electrician 

58 

19 

10 

4 

10 

9 

9 

10 

8 

Painter 

29 

8 

2 

3 

7 

7 

4 

Plumber 

63 

16 

17 

6 

12 

6 

6 

7 

16 

5 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

46 

10 

6 

4 

4 

8 

3 

1 

Steam  Fitter 

34 

7 

3 

2 

6 

1 

3 

All 

341 

109 

50 

25 

42 

25 

43 

31 

51 

22 

§ 

CO 

§ 

IS 
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2 

3 

4 

5 


pH 

05 

-P 

S 

65 

185 

l44 

60 

158 

87 

56 


16  755 


The  largest  proportion — one-fourth- -of  respondents  are  located  in 
cities  with  25,000  to  49,999  population  (Appleton,  Beloit,  Eau  Claire, 


Fond  du  Lac,  Janesville,  LaCrosse,  Manitowoc,  Oshkosh,  Sheboygan,  Super- 
ior, Waukesha,  and  Wausau) . About  one-fifth  of  the  retons  are  from 
Milwaukee,  and  about  one -sixth  from  the  50,000  to  99^999  population  brack- 
et (Green  Bay,  Racine,  Kenosha,  Wauwatosa,  and  West  Allis).  See  Table  17- 


3. 


TABLE  17-2. 


Proportion  of  Employers  Included  in  the  Mailing  and  of  Returns  by  Trades 


Building  trades 
Metal  trades 


Miscellaneous  trades 
Not  ascertained 


Mailing 

Returns 

Rate  of  return 

No. 

1 

No. 

i 

755 

68 

242 

53 

32 

196 

18 

116 

25 

59 

167 

l4 

98 

21 

59 

1 

1 

1,118 

100 

457 

100 

4l 

All 
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table  17-2  (conf) 


Source:  Answers  to  question  3 "the  questionnaire. 


TABLE  17-3. 


Distribution  of  Respondents  by  the  Location  of  Their  Head  Offices 


Population 


I0 


Below  2,500 

2,500  to  9,999 

10.000  to  24,999 

25.000  to  49,999 

50.000  to  99,999 

100.000  to  249,999  (Madison) 

250.000  and  above  (Milwaukee) 

Not  ascertained 


31 

42 

46 

115 

72 

45 

102 

4 


7 

9 

10 

25 

16 

10 

22 


All 


457  100 


Source;  Answers  to  question  2. 


Table  17-4  gives  various  information  about  the  respondents.  More 
than  two-fifths  employed  less  than  10  skilled  workers,  while  another  fifth 
employed  10  to  20.  Only  one-tenth  employed  70  or  more.  Similarly,  more 
than  two -fifths  have  one  apprentice  in  training, another  fifth  have  two 
apprentices,  and  one-tenth  have  three.  Further,  seven-tenths  of  the  re- 
spondents have  trainees  in  just  one  occupation. 

The  respondents-  participation  in  the  apprenticeship  program  is 
shown  in  Table  17-5.  Slightly  over  half  of  them  participated  before 
195O;  the  remainder  did  not.  Of  those  who  were  participating  in  1950, 
more  than  a third  trained  just  one  apprentice.  Thus,  while  there  seem 
to  be  many  relative  newcomers  to  the  program,  the  amplication  is  that 
they  are  owners  of  smaller  firms  and  can  thus  train  fewer  apprentices 


E 

u 


ERIC 
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TABLE  17-4. 

Distribution  of  Respondents  by  Various  Criteria 


Number  of  skilled  workers  employed 


1-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70  and  above 
Not  ascertained 

Number  of  apprentices  in  training  at  present 

None 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5-9 

10  and  above 
Not  ascertained 


No. 

203 

44 

95 

21 

34 

7 

27 

6 

17 

4 

17 

4 

8 

2 

47 

10 

Q 

2 

27 

6 

205 

45 

90 

20 

44 

10 

23 

5 

42 

10 

23 

3 

5 

Number  of  occupations  in  which 
apprentices  are  trained 

None 

1 

2 

3 

4 and  above 
Not  ascertained 


27 

326 

59 

16 

21 

6 


6 

71 

13 

4 

5 
1 


Source:  Answers  to  questions  4,  5^  6 or  the  questionnaire. 


than  ever  before.  The  reasons  given  for  training  fewer  or  more  appren- 
tices than  before  are  presented  in  Table  17-6.  Of  those  who  trained 
more,  better  than  half  cited  business  expansion  as  the  major  reason;  lack 
of  business  was  given  as  the  major  reason  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
employed  fewer  apprentices;  only  very  small  percentages  cited  automation, 
cost,  dissatisfaction  with  union  policies,  lack  of  qualified  youths. 


o 

ERIC 


or  lack  of  Journeymen. 


TABIE  17-5. 


Distribution  of  Respondents  by  Previous  Participation 

No.  i. 


All 


Participated  before  1950 

Did  not  participate  before  1950 

Not  ascertained 

Number  of  apprentices  in  training  in  1950 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 and  above 
Inappropriate 
Not  ascertained 


457  100 

244  53 

209  ^ 

4 1 


88 

63 

25 

19 

7 

7 

21 

216 

11 


19 

l4 

5 

4 

2 

2 

4 

47 

2 


Source:  Answers  to  question  7 "tbe  questionnaire. 


Employers  were  asked  to  state  their  reasons  for  not  training 
more  apprentices  than  they  were  currently  doing.  Their  answers  cen- 
tered mainly  around  three  factors:  high  costs,  business  conditions, 

and  union  restriction  (Table  17-7).  T^ey  felt  costs  were  high  as  a 
result  of  many  factors:  training  programs  were  too  long;  wage  rates 

vere  too  hi^j  they  had  to  pay  wages  for  attendance  at  classes  in  re 
lated  instruction;  and  too  much  paper  work.  Many  employers  specifi- 
cally stated  that  they  hesitated  to  bear  the  hi^  costs  of  training 
when  they  had  no  guarantee  that  the  apprentice  would  stay  in  their 
shop  after  the  completion  of  his  training. 


V 
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TABLE  17-6. 

Reasons  Given  for  Training  More  or  Fewer  Apprentices 

in  1964  than  in  1950 


More  apprentices 

More  journeymen  in  shop — apprentice 
ratio  up 

Availability  of  training  facilities 
Greater  need  for  skilled  workers  now 
Greater  volume  of  work  in  shop 
Unavailability  of  skilled  workers,  hence 
train  apprentices 

All 

Fewer  apprentices 

Lack  of  journeymen  in  shop- -apprentice 
ratio  low 

"Automation" --less  need  for  skilled 
workers 

Smaller  volume  of  work 
Lack  of  youths  for  training 
Too  expensive  to  train  apprentices 
Dissatisfied  with  union  policies 

All 

Others 


Depends  on  work  in  the  shop 
In  business  only  after  1950 
Training  apprentices  for  the  first 
time  in  1964 

No  change  in  number  of  apprentices 
Not  ascertained 

<3- 

a.  Less  than  1 percent;  omitted. 
Source;  Answers  to  question  8. 


First  Second 


No. 

30 

6 

5 

1 

26 

6 

7 

2 

25 

6 

3 

1 

24 

5 

3 

1 

8 

113 

2 

1 

(a) 

19 

4 

2 

1 

16 

4 

1 

(a) 

14 

3 

1 

(a) 

7 

2 

(a) 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

64 

16 

4 

1 

(a) 

51 

11 

1 

(a) 

11 

2 

10 

2 

73 

16 

290 

63 

29 

27 

124 

27 

Under  business  conditions,  many  cited  a small  shop  workload  and 
lack  of  adeq\aate  space  and/or  personnel.  Very  few  gave  automation  as 
a reason  for  not  having  more  apprentices.  As  for  iinion  restrictions. 
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TABLE  IT-T* 

DistrilDution  of  Respondents'  Reasons  for  Not  Hiring  More  Apprentices 


First  Second  Third 


No.  ^ 

1? 

• 

No. 

"1 

Training  costs 
Union  restrictions 

TO 

l40 

15 

31 

58 

28 

13 

6 

30 

11 

T 

2 

Business  conditions,  auto- 
mation, lack  of  '•acuities, 
etc. 

Lack  of  suitable  candidates 
Other  reasons 

ITT 

25 

4 

39 

5 

1 

T4 

45 

6 

16 

10 

1 

11 

20 

6 

2 

4 

1 

No  second  and  third  response 
and  don't  know 
Not  ascertained 

1 

40 

9 

206 

4o 

45 

9 

338 

4l 

T4 

10 

Source;  Answers  to  question  8 of  the  questionnaire. 


TABLE  17-8. 


Rank  Order  of  Reasons  Cited  hy  City  Size 


City  size 

Less  than  2,500 

2,500-9,999 

10.000- 24,999 

25.000- 49,999 

50.000- 99,999 

100.000- 249,999 

250,000  and  above 
* Indicates  tie 


Busi-  Lack  of 

Costs  Union  ness  youths^ 


3* 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 


2 

2 

3* 

2 

2 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 


3* 

4 

3* 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Source;  Computed  from  questions  2 and  9. 


Other 


4 


the  policy  most  objected  to  was  the  joijrneymaji-apprentice  ratio.  Very 
few  employers  complained  about  a lack  of  qualified  youths  for  appren 


ticeship. 


There  was  some 


variance  according  to  the  size  of  the  city  in 
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which  the  respondent  was  located.  Most  employers  in  cities  other  than 
M^ison  and  Milwaukee  cited  lack  of  business  as  the  most  important  fac- 
tor preventing  them  from  training  more  apprentice;  in  Madison  and  Mil- 
waukee, union  policies  were  most  often  listed  first,  and  business  con- 
ditions second.  Regardless  of  city  size,  most  employers  ranked  the 
costs  of  apprentice  training  third  (Table  17-8). 

There  were  also  differences  in  the  rank  order  of  reasons  cited 
according  to  how  many  apprentices  were  being  trained.  Business  condi- 
tions were  most  important  to  those  who  trained  less  than  four  appren- 
tices, while  union  restrictions  were  most  important  to  those  who  trained 
fo\ir  or  more.  As  with  city  size,  training  costs  ranked  third  with  most 
employers  (Table  17-9). 


TABLE  17-9. 

Rank  Order  of  Reasons  Cited  by  Number  of  Apprentices  Trained 


Number  of 

Busi- 

Lack of 

apprentices  trained 

Costs 

Ikiion 

ness 

youths 

Other 

None 

2* 

2* 

1 

4 

5 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

5 

2 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

. .2 

1 

4 

4 

3 

1 

2 

4 

5-10 

3 

1 

2 

4 

11  and  above 

3 

1* 

1* 

4 

* Indicates  tie. 


Source;  Computed  from  questions  5 9* 


There  were  no  essential  differences  when  the  rank  order  of  rea- 
sons were  distributed  according  to  the  number  of  skilled  workers  employed 
by  the  respondents.  However,  as  Table  17-IO  shows,  there  was  some  vari- 
ation when  the:  are  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  different  oc- 
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cupations  in  which  the  respondents  trained  apprentices.  Union  restric- 
tions were  the  most  important  reason  to  employers  who  trained  appren- 
tices in  three  or  four  occupations,  while  business  conditions  were  most 
important  to  those  who  trained  in  less  than  three  or  more  than  four  oc- 
cupations. Also,  those  who  trained  apprentices  in  six  or  more  occupa- 
tions found  training  costs  to  be  a primary  factor,  althou^  it  was  of 
tertiary  importance  to  most  other  employers. 


TABLE  17-10. 


Rank  Order  of  Reasons  Cited  by  Number  of  Occupations 
in  Which  Apprentices  are  Trained 


Number  of  occupations 


Busi-  Lack  of 

Costs  Union  ness  youths 


None 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6-12 


2* 

3 

3 

3 

3* 

3 

1* 


2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3* 


1 

1 

1 

2 

3* 

1 

1* 


4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

3* 


Other 

5 

5 


* Indicates  tie. 


Source;  Computed  from  questions  6 and  9. 


When  respondents  are  compaxed  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  be- 
came involved  in  the  apprenticeship  program  before  or  after  1950,  the 
rank  order  of  reasons  cited  is  the  same;  business  conditions  first, 

\mion  restrictions  second,  and  training  costs  third.  However,  something  / 
else  of  interest  emerges;  employers  who  have  been  training  apprentices 
over  a longer  period  more  often  cited  union  restrictions  as  a deterrent 
than  did  those  who  have  been  training  over  a shorter  period,  while  the 
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latter  showed  somewhat  greater  concern  with  training  costs  an<^  business 
conditions  than  did  the  former.  Nonetheless,  the  differences  were  not 
large,  as  indicated  in  Table  17-11. 

TABLE  17-11. 

Distribution  of  Reasons  Cited  by  Length  of  Respondents'  Participation 

in  the  Apprenticeship  Program 


Participation 

Costs 

Union 

Busi- 

ness 

Lack  of 
youths 

Other 

Total 

Before  1950 

15 

36 

. kl 

7 

1 

100 

After  1950 

19 

30 

kk 

5 

2 " 

100 

Source;  Computed  from  questions  7 an<i  9* 

The  respondents'  emphasis  on  different  reasons  varies  according 
to  their  category  (Table  17-12 ).  While  all  three  show  about  equal  con- 
cern with  training  costs,  employers  in  the  building  trades  much  more  of- 
ten cite  union  interference  (particularly  the  journeyman-apprentice  ratio) 
and  much  less  often  business  conditions  than  those  in  the  metal  and  mis- 
cellaneous trades. 


TABLE  17-12. 

Distribution  of  Reasons  Cited  by  Respondents'  Trade  Category 

Busi-  Lack  of 


Category 

Costs 

Union 

ness 

youths 

Other 

Total 

Building  trades 

15 

40 

38 

5 

1 

100 

Metal  trades 

18 

27 

46 

8 

1 

100 

Miscellaneous  trades 

18 

26 

49 

5 

100 

Source;  Computed  from  questions  3 and  9* 


Respondents  were  asked  to  comment  freely  on  the  Wisconsin  appren- 
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ticeship  program,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  Table  17-13.  Almost  one- 
fourth  said  they  were  satisfied,  that  the  program  was  a good  one.  On- 
ly k percent  expressed  specific  dissatisfaction,  usually  because  appren- 
ticeship is  too  long  in  many  occupations,  because  the  program  has  too  many 
rules,  or  because  it  is  too  expensive.  The  following  improvements  were 
sugges1.ed  by  about  5 percent  each:  more  pre-apprenticeship  training,  more 

specialized  instruction,  more  apprentices,  and  reducing  union  control  and 
interference.  If  these  are  included  with  the  dissatisfied,  then  the  pro- 
portion who  criticize  the  program  as  it  is  today  increases  to  a little 


over  one -fourth. 


TABLE  17-13. 


Respondents'  Views  of  the  Wisconsin  Apprenticeship  Program 


Satisfied— good  program 

Dissatisfied— bad  program 

Pre -apprentice ship  training  needed 

More  specialized  instruction 

More  apprentices  needed 

Too  much  union  control  and  interference 

No  comment 

Not  ascertained 

All 


i 

103 

23 

20 

k 

26 

6 

29 

6 

25 

5 

21 

5 

66 

Ik 

167 

37 

100 

Soirrce:  Answers  to  question  10. 


When  the  respondents'  views  are  compared  on  the  basis  of  city 
size,  definite  differences  emerge.  Milwaukee  employers  were  least  and 
Madison  enqployers  most  vocal  in  their  criticisms;  enqployers  from  Mil- 
waukee were  more  often  satisfied  with  the  program  than  were  those  from 
all  other  cities  and  from  Madison.  Madison  employers  were  greatly  con 
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cerned  with  the  need  for  more  apprentices.  Employers  in  all  other  cit- 
ies suggested  reducing  the  degree  of  union  control  somewhat  more  often 
than  did  those  from  Madison  or  Milwaukee  (Table  17- l4). 


TABLE  17-14. 

Distribution  of  Respondents'  Views  by  City  Size 


Location 

Good 

plan 

Bad 

plan 

More 

spclzd. 

instr. 

More 

appr. 

Pre- 

appr. 

trng. 

Too 

much 

imion 

N.C 

Milwaukee 

44 

4 

9 

6 

10 

4 

22 

Madison 

30 

10 

10 

33 

7 

7 

3 

All  other  cities 

37 

8 

12 

7 

10 

9 

18 

Source;  Computed  from  questions  2 and  10. 


TABLE  17-5. 


Distribution  of  Respondents'  Views  by  Trade  Category 


More 

Pre- 

Too 

Good 

Bad 

spclzd. 

More 

appr. 

much 

N.C 

Category 

plan 

plan 

instr. 

appr. 

trng. 

union 

Building  trades 

32 

6 

9 

11 

12 

10 

20 

Metal  trades 

4o 

5 

11 

8 

5 

7 

23 

Miscellaneous 

trades 

36 

11 

6 

11 

5 

2 

30 

a.  Includes  not  ascertained. 

Source;  Computed  from  questions 

3 and  10. 

As  is  shown  in  Table  17-15,  respondents  in  the  metal  trades  were 
more  favorable  to  the  program  than  thosa  in  the  miscellaneous  trades  and 
building  trades.  Employers  in  the  metal  and  building  trades  somewhat  more 
often  suggested  more  specialized  training,  while  employers  in  the  build- 
ing  trades  were  more  concerned  with  pre- apprentice  training  and  the  de- 
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gree  of  imion  control  and  in  general  were  more  vocal  in  their  criti 
cisms. 


Table  17-l6  presents  the  distribution  of  employers'  views  of  the 
Wisconsin  apprenticeship  program  according  to  the  length  of  time  they 
have  been  involved  in  it.  Those  who  had  participated  before  1950  were 
considerably  more  satisfied  with  the  program  than  those  who  have  only 
become  involved  in  recent  years.  The  more  experienced  respondents  showed 
a greater  concern  for  the  need  for  more  apprentices,  while  the  less  ex- 
perienced more  often  suggested  the  need  for  more  specialized  training  and 
less  union  interference. 


TABLE  17-16. 

Distribution  of  Respondents'  Views  by  Length  of  Participation 


Participation 

Before  1950 
After  1950 


More 

Pre- 

Too 

Good 

Bad 

spclzd. 

More 

appr. 

much 

plan 

plan 

instr. 

appr. 

trng. 

union 

42 

5 

10 

. 7 

11 

5 

27 

9 

8 

l4 

6 

10 

N.C.(a) 

22 

26 


a.  Includes  not  ascertained. 


Source;  Computed  from  questions  7 and  10. 


To  summarize,  the  three  most  important  factors  that  prevent  re- 
spondents from  hiring  a greater  number  of  apprentices  are  unfavorable 
business  conditions,  the  hi^  cost  of  apprentice  training,  and  union  in- 
terference, in  the  form  of  strict  Journeyman-apprentice  ratios^  there 
were  some  variations  in  the  order  in  which  these  factors  were  cited  when 
the  respondents  were  compared  on  different  bases.  About  one-fourth  were 
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satisfied  with  the  program,  and  sli^tly  more  than  that  were  dissatis- 
fied or  had  specific  suggestions  for  improvements  in  it.  Madison  em- 
ployers were  particularly  critical,  especially  with  regard  to  the  need 
for  more  apprentices. 
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•Pnntnotes  to  Chapter  17 


1. 

2. 

3. 

k. 


Speech  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Nye,  o£;_ 

Monthly  Report,  September  I963,  Adm^istrative  files  of  the  Ap- 
prenticeship Division,  ^ ci^,  p.l. 

Ibid.,  p.  2. 

The  exact  number  is  not  available.  Selective  sapling 

ted  for  the  foUowing  reasons.  ^heir  is^from 

fite  file  of  employers;  the  only  way  to  obtain  h 

Kf  other^mL  ^d  Sfns  of  Wisconsin.  Third,  app^ntices 
^ the  bSSing  tades  are  sometimes  indentured  to  joint  cot- 
m?tteL  who  in  turn  assign  them  to  different  employers.  Stoce 
^ Sd  to  tove,  as  neaSy  as  possible,  a balanced  distribu- 
tion between  employers  who  trained  few 

joLrappr^ticesSp  coimnittees,  preferring  to  obtain  the  views 

of  the  actual  employers,  employers 

were  chosen  and  the  questionnaire  mailed  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  18 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  1928,  the  Industrial  Commission  gave,  as  the  objectives  of 

the  Wisconsin  Apprenticeship  Law,  "(a)  to  assist  in  the  development  of 

better  trained  workers  for  the  trades  (and  not  necessarily  more  of  them), 

1 

«r»^  (h)  to  act  as  a protective  measure  for  minors  entering  the  trades." 

When  the  Industrial  Commission  adopted  its  new  apprenticeship  manual  in 

2 

1956,  the  phrase  "not  necessarily  more  of  them"  was  omitted.  The  im- 
plication seems  to  be  that  it  had  become  interested  in  increasing  the 
supply  of  workers,  as  well  as  assuring  that  they  were  well  trained.  Any 
evaluation  of  the  apprenticeship  program  should  be  made  in  terms  of  these 
objectives. 

To  Protect  Minors  Entering  the  Trades 

The  use  of  apprentices  as  cheap  labor  was  one  of  the  factors  that 
led  to  the  passage  of  the  191I  law  (see  Chapter  2)  and  the  establishment 
of  apprentice  registration  and  periodic  inspection  of  their  work  places 
by  officials  of  the  Apprenticeship  Division.  Registration  is  meaning- 
ful only  if  the  Apprenticeship  Division  maintains  close  contact  with  the 
apprentice,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  if  the  field  supervisors 
meet  the  apprentices  as  often  as  possible.  There  is  no  statutory  re- 
quirement regarding  the  number  of  visits  by  field  supervisors,  and  the 
present  practice  of  meeting  apprentices  once  a year  or  so  leaves  room 
for  many  things  to  go  wrong  between  visits. 
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In  addition,  the  maimer  in  which  such  visits  are  made  may  also 
affect  their  results.  If  the  supervisor  meets  an  apprentice  in  the  of- 
fice of  his  employer,  the  apprentice  may  be  reluctant  to  speak  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  supervisor  meets  the  apprentice  privately,  then 
the  latter  may  tend  to  make  unfounded  complaints  against  his  employer. 
Thus,  the  problem  of  supervision  is  a delicate  one,  involving  the  ri^ts 
and  responsibilities  of  two  different  interest  groups,  and  the  supervisor 
must  be  capable  of  handling  them  carefully,  so  that  he  does  not  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  one  in  favor  of  the  other. 

In  the  li^t  of  the  above,  the  opinions  expressed  by  current  ap- 
prentices »nd  apprenticeship  drop-outs  are  of  interest.  In  general,  the 
former  say  they  are  satisfied  with  the  supervision  they  receive.  How- 
ever, almost  one-fourth  recommended  improvements  in  shop  training,  and 
well  over  a third  suggested  that  related  instruction  could  be  better. 
Thus,  although  only  a small  percentage  of  respondents  specifically  sta- 
ted that  better  supervision  was  needed,"  their  comments  and  criticisms 
centering  aroimd  their  work  and  working  conditions  indicate  such  a need, 
for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Apprenticeship  Division  to  ensure  that  appren- 
tices are  to  a reasonable  extent  satisfied  with  their  working  conditions. 
Similarly,  only  a few  drop-outs  directly  criticize  the  performance  of 
the  Apprenticeship  Division,  but  many  imply  it  when  they  express  their 
dissatisfaction  with  their  working  conditions.  Accordingly,  the  follow- 
ing changes  are  recommended. 

(1)  The  field  supervisors  of  the  i^prenticeship  Division  should  con- 
tact apprentices  more  often,  at  least  four  times  a year.  Here, 
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"the  reconnnonda'bioii  of  "bh©  former  State  Supervisor  of  Appren- 
ticeship, Stewart  Scrimshaw,  is  worth  noting:  "Boys  (appren- 

tices) should  be  seen  in  the  shop  about  once  a month  and  their 
experience  checked  up.  Acquaintanceship  should  be  cultivated 
with  the  foremen  and  the  superintendents  and  every  assistance 
possible  rendered  with  a view  to  making  suggestions  to  the  em- 
ployers should  cases  of  in;Justice  be  found.  However,  the  de- 

r 

puty  shop  supervisor  should  not  take  up  any  complaint  with  the 
employers,  but  should  bring  the  data  to  the  office  and  the  em- 
ployers interviewed  by  the  supervisor  of  apprenticeship,  or  in 
a manner  as  he  may  direct,  so  as  to  establish  a systematic,  con- 
sistent and  less  irritating  policy  of  dealing  with  the  employers. 

A very  great  part  of  the  success  of  an  apprenticeship  system 
must  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  shop  supervision." 

(2)  The  present  practice  of  interviewing  the  apprentice  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  employer  does  not  seem  to  be  conducive  to  free  and 
frank  discussion  of  problems  and  should  be  changed  to  allow  full 
discussion  of  complaints  between  the  apprentice,  the  employer, 
and  the  field  supervisor. 

(3)  Field  supervisors  must  have  in-service  qualifications  giving 
them  understanding  and  insist  into  the  problems  between  ap- 
prentices and  their  employers.  They  must  make  inspection  more 
meaningful  to  both  parties. 

(4)  Field  supervisors  must  be  made  more  responsible  for  the  welfare 
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of  apprentices,  and  where  Joint  apprenticeship  committees  do 
not  exist  or  do  not  function  effectively,  the  supervisor  must 
accept  sole  responsibility  for  apprentices'  welfare. 

To  Develop  Better  Trained  Workers 

The  fact  that  apprenticeship  supplies  less  than  50  percent  of 
Wisconsin's  skilled  labor  (see  Chapter  13 ) indicates  that  the  appren- 
ticeship  program  has  not  succeeded  in  realizing  its  second  objective. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  (1)  the  number  of  new  registrations 

is  smaller,  and  (2)  the  number  of  cancellations  has  grown  in  most  trades. 
To  ranedy  this,  greater  participation  by  employers  in  the  training  pro- 
gram must  be  achieved,  so  that  the  number  of  newly  indentured  appren- 
tices  may  be  increased,  and  the  number  of  drop-outs  must  be  reduced  to 
a minimum.  The  sections  below  consider  these  two  needs  in  the  light  of 

the  sTirvey  findings. 

To  Evoke  Greater  Participation  by  Employers 

Apparently,  employers  would  be  willing  to  train  larger  numbers 
of  apprentices,  given  favorable  business  conditions,  reductions  in  the 
costs  of  training,  and  a more  liberal  Journeyman-apprentice  ratio.  Im- 
proving business  conditions  is  the  function  of  all  levels  of  government, 
and  making  suggestions  to  that  end  falls  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
However,  the  need  for  a study  of  the  relationship  between  the  magnitude 
of  apprenticeship  activities  in  the  State  and^the  changes  in  its  econ- 
omy  relevant  to  apprentice  training  is  clear. 
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The  primary  complaints  about  training  costs  are  two:  (l)  em- 

ployers are  required  to  pay  wages  for  the  hours  apprentices  spend  in 
school  for  related  instruction;  and  (2)  the  training  period  in  many 
occupations  is  too  long.  In  addition,  employers  are  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  any  guarantee  that  apprentices  will  stay  with  them  after 
completing  training. 

The  present  laws  on  apprentice  training  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween different  types  of  employers:  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  one 

must  pay  for  related  instruction  for  all  his  apprentices.  Similarly, 
they  do  not  distinguish  between  an  employer  who  has  been  training  ap- 
prentices over  a long  period  of  time  and  a newcomer  to  the  program,  nor 
between  those  who  undertake  training  in  a variety  of  occupations  and 
those  who  train  apprentices  in  only  one  or  a few  occupations.  Differ- 
ential treatment  could  encourage  employers  to  remain  in  the  program, 
once  they  have  entered  it;  to  train  larger  numbers  of  apprentices;  and 
to  train  them  in  many  occupations.  "As  an  inducement  to  employers  to 
assume  the  task  of  apprentice  training,  the  various  units  of  Government 
through  Contracts  for  Government  work  can  provide  a requirement  for  the 
hiring  of  apprentices  based  on  standards  and  criteria  to  be  followed, 

such  as  a specific  number  of  apprentices  for  a given  dollar  value  of 

5 

Contract." 

In  order  to  encourage  employers  to  train  larger  numbers  of  ap- 
prentices, it  has  been  suggested  that  they  be  given  special  tax  rebates 
and/or  some  form  of  subsidy,  with  a tax  levied  on  all  who  employ  skilled 
workers  but  do  not  train  apprentices,  to  provide  a fund  to  help  those 
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who  do  participate  in  the  program.  "The  whole  subject  of  employers' 
responsibility  demands  more  attention  than  is  being  given  it  nowadays. 

Wo  employer  can  be  sure  when  he  takes  an  apprentice  that  it  is  his  firm 
that  will  benefit.  Nonetheless,  we  still  affect  to  believe  that  em- 
ployers should  go  on  training  craftsmen  with  little  reward,  present  or 

prospective... one  is  forced  to  say— the  concept  is  not  now  working  very 

6 

satisfactorily. " 

To  Reduce  the  Number  of  Cancellations 

The  drop-outs  themselves  give  the  following  as  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  their  decisions  to  leave  the  apprenticeship  program: 

(1)  dissatisfaction  with  their  work  and/or  working  conditions;  (2) 
liquidation  of  employer's  business  and/or  lay-offs;  and  (3)  low  wages 
and  other  financial  reasons. 

In  the  Wisconsin  apprenticeship  program,  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  local  and/or  area  joint  apprenticeship  committees  to  look  af- 
ter the  welfare  of  apprentices  in  their  work  places,  and  if  these  com- 
mittees fulfilled  their  objectives  more  effectively,  complaints  about 
working  conditions  and  hours,  having  to  do  "dirty  work,  having  to  do 
work  other  than  that  for  which  they  were  indentured,  poor  employee-em- 
ployer relationships,  and  poor  on-the-job  training  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced. (The  cancellations  resulting  from  these  complaints  would  also 
be  reduced  if  the  Apprenticeship  Division's  field  supervisors  were  more 
active,  as  indicated  above.)  Where  committees  do  not  exist,  they 
should  be  formed;  where  they  exist  but  do  not  function,  they  should  be 
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activated;  and  motivation  should  be  provided  for  their  members  to  func- 
tion more  effectively.  The  committees  should  be  legally  required  to 
conduct  a certain  minimum  number  of  meetings  and  send  the  minutes  of  ^ 
these  meetings  to  the  Apprenticeship  Division  within  a specified  time. 

If  they  fail  to  send  such  reports,  then  the  director  of  the  Apprentice- 
ship Division  should  make  attempts  to  constitute  new  committees. 


Since  cancellations  also  occur  because  apprentices  find  their 
jobs  boiing  or  do  not  feel  they  have  any  future,  there  is  a need  for 
much  better  and  stricter  selection  methods,  designed  to  match  the  ri^t 
individual  to  the  right  occupation.  Here,  too,  the  joint  apprentice- 
ship committees  can  play  a much  more  active  and  useful  role,  for  they 
are  to  a large  extent  reponsible  for  the  selection  of  candidates.  In 
addition,  a much  better  system  of  guidance  and  counselling  must  be  pro- 
vided to  prospective  apprentices,  so  that  they  may  learn  in  advance 
what  will  be  eaqpected  of  them. 

The  problem  of  cancellations  created  by  business  liquidation  and 
lay-offs  can  be  reduced  as  follows:  if  an  employer  wants  to  employ  an 

apprentice,  his  capacity  to  provide  adequate  training  and  his  prospects 
for  remaining  in  business  must  be  established  in  advance.  Here  the  lo- 
cal committees  and  the  Apprenticeship  Division  must  jointly  shoulder  re 
sponsibility.  Also,  careful  joint  planning  and  mutual  agreement  among 
area  business  concerns  and  joint  committees  with  regard  to  employing 
apprentices  would  help  to  reduce  lay-offs. 


Thou^  financial  reasons 


rank  third  in  importance,  they  are  still 
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a significant  factor  in  causing  cancellations,  particularly  among  ap- 
prentices who  are  married  and  have  large  families  to  support.  The  es- 
tablishment of  loan  funds,  created  individually  or  jointly  by  the  em- 
ployer, the  union,  the  trade  organization,  the  local  committee,  and/or 
the  State  and  similar  to  those  provided  by  colleges  and  universities, 
would  help  to  reduce  the  importance  of  this  problem.  In  addition,  many 
drop-outs  who  quit  for  financial  reasons  point  out  that  their  wages 
should  be  based,  not  upon  the  wages  of  the  journeymen  in  their  occupa- 
tions, but  upon  the  cost  of  living.  This  seems  to  be  a reasonable  re- 
quest, and  it  deserves  consideration. 

Personal  reasons  are  important  factors  in  cancellations  by  younger 
apprentices,  those  with  some  college  education,  and  those  who  come  from 
professional  families.  This  problem  could  be  alleviated  if  they  were 
given  proper  guidance  and  counseling  before  and  during  their  apprentice- 
ship. 


The  apprentices  themselves  must  be  given  more  opportunities  to 

express  their  views,  perhaps  in  the  annual  apprenticeship  conferences 

or  any  other  appropriate  assembly  of  those  interested  in  the  program. 

Exit  interviews  might  also  be  of  help,  whenever  and  wherever  they  are 
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feasible.  The  reinstatement  of  the  journal,  Wisconsin  Apprentice, 
published  by  the  Apprenticeship  Division  during  the  'twenties  and  'thir- 
ties, is  worth  considering.  It  would  serve  as  a forum  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  program;  it  would  help  boost  the  morale  and  status  of 
the  apprentices;  and  it  would  help  to  popularize  the  idea  of  apprentice- 
ship training. 


Other  measures  may  be  undertaken*  Many  benefits  are  claimed  for 
a program  of  pre -apprentice  training;  it  provides  a chance  for  many  in- 
telligent hi^  school  students,  who  otherwise  might  have  settled  for  ra- 
ther unskilled  ;Jobs,  to  become  acq\aainted  with  the  opportunities  in 
skilled  trades;  employers  may  be  more  willing  to  hire  someone  who  has 
at  least  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  trade,  to  reduce  costs  resulting 
from  damaged  materials  and  loss  of  time;  it  may  help  shorten  the  period 
of  training  after  formal  indenture,  which  in  turn  may  help  increase  com- 
pletion rates;  it  acquaints  youths  with  the  trades  they  are  entering  be- 
fore apprenticeship,  thereby  reducing  cancellations  by  those  not  suited 
to  the  job;  and  finally,  it  is  claimed,  pre -apprentice ship  training  is 
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an  organized  approach  to  hiring. 

The  duration  of  apprenticeship  training  may  be  reduced,  at  least 

in  some  occupations.  The  training  period  for  many  occupations  is  the 

same  as  it  was  some  fifteen  years  ago,  despite  improvements  in  general 

education  standards  and  teaching  methods,  and  despite  the  fact  that  many 

occupations  stipulate  that  only  hi^  school  graduates  are  eligible  for 

apprenticeship.  If  an  engineer  can  be  trained  in  four  years,  why  must 

a motor  mechanic,  for  example,  serve  a five-year  apprenticeship?  In 

addition,  other  trades  may  try  practicing  flexibility  in  the  number  of 

years  of  training  required,  according  to  the  individual  apprentice ' s 

ll 

abilities,  as  the  typographical  union  does. 


Apprenticeship  as  a labor  Market  Device 


As  noted  earlier,  the  apprenticeship  program  provided  less  than 
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half  of  Wisconsin' s skilled  workers  during  19^1-50,  and  still  a small- 
er  part  during  1951-60.  The  fact  that  workers  can  attain  joumeynian 
status  without  undergoing  anprenticeship  (see  Chapter  4)  indicates  a 
basic  contradiction  in  the  attitude  of  those  institutions  that  partici- 
pate in  the  apprenticeship  program,  especially  the  unions.  By  aUowing 
untrained  or  partially  trained  workers  to  attain  Journeyman  status  when 
for  skilled  workers  exceeds  the  supply,  unions  undermine  not  only 
the  apprenticeship  program,  hut  also  skill  levels.  Yet  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  avoid  this  practice,  for  two  reasons.  First,  there  is  the 
unions'  own  insistence  on  long  periods  of  training,  set  decades  ago.  In 
many  cases.  Second,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  such  as  the  typograph- 
ical union,  few  locals  have  the  necessary  resources  and  wiUlngness  to 
undertake  a study  of  supply  of  and  demand  for  skilled  workers. 

■The  Apprenticeship  Division  and  the  employment  services  can  make 
a contribution  here.  They  can  conduct  periodic  surveys  to  determine  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  skilled  workers  in  different  local  market  areas. 
However,  this  alone  wiU  not  solve  the  problem  of  matching  supply  and 
demand.  As  long  as  the  unions  insist  on  high  Journeyman-apprentice  ratios 
without  regard  to  the  changing  needs  for  skilled  workers,  information 
about  supply  and  demand  is  of  little  use. 


In  recent  years,  apprenticc.,hip  has  been  cited  as  a means  of  re- 
ducing  excessive  unenployment  rates  caused  by  the  lack  of  saleable  skiU 
If  it  is  to  function  as  a weapon  against  structural  unemployment  in  Wis- 
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consin,  certain  steps  must  be  undertaken.  First,  the  ob;Jectives  of  the 
program  must  be  restated  to  include  the  development  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  skilled  manpower  to  meet  the  needs  of  today' s industry  and  a policy 
statement  incorporated  that  apprenticeship  training  forms  "part  of  an 
over-all  national  manpower  and  training  effort."  Second,  training 
must  be  dovetailed  with  industry' s technological  progress  in  such  a way 
that  it  can  produce  an  adequate  number  of  ^Journeymen  with  such  skills 
as  are  needed.  This  would  require  the  following  measures:  > (l)  a 

census  of  all  minors  engaged  in  industry,  to  ascertain  the  number  and 
relative  supply  of  potential  apprentices;  (2)  a systematic  determination 
and  listing  of  all  shops  able  to  train  apprentices;  (3)  a designation 
of  trades  and  occupations  where  apprenticeship  is  possible,  (4)  a 
study  to  specify  which  skills  are  becoming  obsolete  and  which  are  in  de- 
mand and  have  a good  future;  (5)  a periodical  revision  of  the  training 
offered,  to  correlate  it  with  whatever  changes  occur  in  industry's  pro- 
duction processes.  This  last  could  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
State-wide  Policy  Advisory  Committees;  it  must  become  one  of  the  key  ac- 
tivities of  the  Apprenticeship  Division. 

To  accomplish  these  steps,  the  status  of  the  Apprenticeship  Div- 
ision, which  at  present  functions  only  as  a promotional  and  supervisory 
agency,  and  to  some  extent  acts  as  a baraneter  of  the  pressures  of  dif- 
ferent interest  groups,  must  he  changed.  It  must  initiate  and  carry  out 
programs  of  skill  development  in  cooperation  with  other  State  agencies, 
such  as  the  enrployment  services  and  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, in  order  to  make  the  apprenticeship  program  a meaningful  and  ra- 
tional device  to  meet  labor  market  problems.  It  must  also  undertake  re- 
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search  on  problems  such  as  drop-outs,  apprentice  mobility,  etc.  This 
will  involve  a major  change  in  the  philosophy  of  apprenticeship  as  it 
was  originally  conceived  in  Wisconsin.  The  change  is  justified;  when 
voluntarism  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  larger  society,  then  the  State 
must  assume  greater  responsibility  for  doing  what  others  have  failed  to 

do. 


Finally,  a periodic  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  the  Appren- 
ticeship  Division  in  fulfilling  its  goals  and  of  the  relevance  of  those 
goals  must  be  undertaken. 

Proposals  for  Fjirther  Research 

(1)  The  voluntary  nature  of  Wisconsin' s apprenticeship  program  is 
based  on  certain  assianptions;  local  problems  should  be  solved  locally, 
and  the  interested  groups  must  join  together  and  deal  with  them.  The 
local  and/or  area  joint  apprenticeship  committees  form  the  cornerstone 
of  apprenticeship  in  Wisconsin.  Yet  there  is  no  adequate  information 
on  the  number  of  these  committees  and  on  their  efficiency  in  promoting 
ny»^  maintaining  apprenticeship  training.  There  is  a need  for  a study 
of  the  role  played  by  these  committees  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
participate  in  the  selection  of  apprentices,  their  effectiveness  in  dif- 
ferent trades,  and  their  role  as  the  local  guardian  of  the  apprentice 
in  training. 

(2)  Candidate  selection  plays  an  important  role  in  cutting  down 
the  number  of  drop-outs.  The  exact  relationship  between  the  performance 
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the  vocational  schools  or  the  employment  services  and  their  propensity 
to  quit  training  after  being  indentured  is  not  known.  A study  of  this 
may  be  helpful  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  cancellations  as  a result 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  occupation. 

(3)  Employers  are  reluctant  to  have  apprentices  because,  they 
contend,  apprentices  desert  them  after  training  and  seek  employment 
in  bigger  companies.  This  complaint  is  particularly  common  emong  the 
smaller  employers.  A study  of  the  mobility  of  apprentices  in  Wiscon- 
sin should  help  to  settle  the  validity  of  this  claim. 

(4)  Employers  also  contend  that  the  high  costs  of  training  and 
the  uncertainty  of  benefits  prevent  them  from  hiring  larger  numbers  of 
apprentices.  As  a step  towards  the  reduction  of  training  costs,  the  need 
for  the  long  training  periods  in  many  occupations  should  be  studied,  in 
li^t  of  the  educational  attainment  of  candidates  admitted  to  the  pro- 
a*am  today;  their  work  esqperience;  their  age;  the  changing  techniques  for 

teaching  adults;  and  industry' s technological  progress  and  demand  for 
new  skills  in  different  occupations. 

(5)  The  extent  of  union  control  over  apprenticeship  training 
should  be  quantitatively  determined,  and  their  attitude  towards  the  dur- 
ation of  training  should  be  examined  with  reference  to  apprenticeship 
as  a labor  market  device. 


(6)  Both  current  apprentices  and  drop-outs  expressed  their  dis- 
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satisfaction  with  the  related  instruction  offered  to  them.  In  some 
cases,  courses  not  really  useful  were  givenj  teachers  were  said  to  be 
poor;  the  courses  tau^t  did  not  always  coincide  with  what  apprentices 
were  in  the  shop.  These  conrplaints  indicate  a.  need  for  an  exam- 

ination of  the  content  and  methods  of  providing  apprentices  with  re- 
lated Instruction,  with  a view  to  determining  whether  or  not  related 
instruction  helps  to  develop  those  skiUs  required  hy  employers.  The 
role  of  the  Joint  Advisory  Committees  and  their  effectiveness  in  making 
instruction  up-to-date  should  also  he  studied. 

(7)  An  examination  of  the  role  played  hy  h:.gh  school  guidance 
counselors  in  the  promotion  of  apprentice  training  among  high  school 
graduates  is  also  worth  undertaking. 

Some  Technical  Changes  to  Aid  Research 

As  suggested  above,  t^?e  Apprenticeship  Division  should  play  an 
active  role  in  making  apprenticwhip  not  Just  a protective  umhrellm  for 
trainees,  hut  also  a labor  markit  device.  It  must  undertake  its  own 
research  projects  on  matters  related  to  apprenticediip  and  other  manpower 
problems.  As  a pre-condition  or  this,  the  following  technical  changes 

are  necessary: 

(1)  At  present,  no  one  k '^ps  a list  of  candidates  who  apply  for  ap- 
prenticeship, and  ther<^  is  no  way  of  determining  how  may  candi- 
dates are  waiting  to  becoJi.  apprentices  or  any  information  as 
to  their  racial,  educational, and  family  backgrounds.  It  would 
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be  useful  if  the  Apprenticeship  Division  developed  an  arrange- 
ment for  collecting  this  information,  particularly  for  inves- 
tigating charges  related  to  racial  segregation  and  the  opera- 
tion of  "grandfather  clauses"  in  the  selection  of  candidates. 

(2)  The  results  of  the  various  tests  administered  to  candidates 

should  be  collected  and  filed  with  the  Apprenticeship  Division, 

to  facilitate  research  on  the  problem  of  drop-outs.  At  present, 

they  are  scattered  all  over  the  state,  in  the  hands  of  vocational 

schools,  employment  agencies,  joint  apprenticeship  committees, 

15 

and  employers . 

(3)  Th<=^  current  indenture  form  could  be  improved  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing information;  the  exact  educational  status  of  the  appren- 
tice; his  marital  status;  the  size  of  his  family;  the  occupation 
of  his  father  or  guardian;  the  name  of  the  party  who  sponsored 
him  for  apprenticeship. 

These  and  other  technical  changes  needed  to  make  apprenticeship 
more  effective  as  a labor  market  device  are  possible  only  when  there  is 
greater  coordination  and  cooperation  among  the  different  vocational 
schools,  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  the  employment  ser- 
vices all  over  the  State,  the  unions,  and  the  large  number  of  employers 
who  participate  in  the  program.  Any  one  of  these  may  resist  changing 
the  traditional  way  of  doing  things.  However,  experiments  are  worth 
trying,  for  that  which  fails  to  adapt  itself  to  changing  circumstances 
is  bound  to  deteriorate  and  die  in  a ceaselessly  changing  world. 
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S tS  Milwaukee  Vocational  School,  others  found  it  difficult  to 

lllSlt^X  and  above  aU,  they  uere  unviUlng  to  release  them. 
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APPEMDIX  TABLE  A-2 

Yearly  New  Registrations  by  Trades,  19^0-62 


New  Registrations 

Year 

Total 

Metal 

trades 

% of 

(2)  in  (1) 

Bldg. 

trades 

(4)  in  (1) 

Misc. 

trades 

% of 

(6)  in  (1) 

"(iT 

(2r 

~(3l 

(5) 

(8T 

a) 

19UO 

1,099 

540 

U95J 

305 

2Qi 

254 

19U1 

1,525 

929 

61 

246 

16 

350 

23 

I9U2 

1,^38 

1,101 

77 

95 

7 

2U2 

17 

19^3 

1,132 

712 

63 

42 

k 

378 

33 

19UU 

993 

398 

40 

75 

8 

520 

c;p 

19U5 

1,775 

511 

29 

345 

19 

919 

52 

_1 

19U6 

8,702 

1,434 

17 

2,567 

30 

4,701 

54 

19U7 

4,909 

818 

17 

1,373 

28 

2,718 

55 

19U8 

3,847 

664 

17 

1,286 

33 

1,897 

49 

19U9 

2,606 

371 

14 

771 

30 

1,464 

56 

1950 

2,627 

U85 

19 

984 

38 

1,158 

44 

1951 

2,560 

703 

28 

978 

38 

879 

34 

1952 

1,967 

669 

34 

620 

32 

678 

35 

t A 

1953 

2,321 

678 

29 

672 

29 

971 

42 

1954 

1,946 

377 

19 

658 

34 

911 

47 

1955 

2,422 

572 

24 

934 

39 

916 

38 

1956 

2,664 

766 

29 

986 

37 

912 

34 

1957 

1,917 

554 

29 

624 

33 

739 

39 

1958 

1,335 

190 

l4 

525 

39 

620 

46 

1959 

1, 593 

44o 

28 

519 

33 

634 

40 

i960 

1,602 

U02 

25 

577 

36 

623 

39 

1961 

1,380 

254 

18 

598 

43 

525 

38 

1962 

1,376 

353 

26 

503 

37 

520 

38 

Source;  Same  as  Appendix  Table  A-1.  Percentage  figures  are  rounded. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  A-3 

Yearly  Completions  by  Trades,  19^-62 


Completions 


Metal 

0 

Bldg. 

ITof 

Misc. 

% of 

Year 

Total 

trades 

(2)  in  (1) 

trades 

(It)  in  (1) 

trades 

(6)  in  (1) 

(1) 

(3) 

w 

151  " 

(6) 

C7) 

1940 

444 

303 

93 

20^ 

48 

1941 

594 

389 

65 

117 

20 

88 

15 

1942 

587 

362 

62 

101 

17 

124 

21 

1943 

535 

442 

83 

30 

6 

63 

12 

1944 

337 

291 

86 

15 

5 

31 

9 

1945 

174 

93 

53 

19 

11 

62 

36 

"« ir^wr ',  ■ **■'■!*-»  >■  ' *"''■ 
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Mstal 

Tof 

Bldg. 

f>  of 

Misc. 

% of 

Yeeu* 

Total 

trades 

(2)  in(l) 

trades 

(4)  in  (1) 

trades 

(6)  In  1 

(1) 

72T~ 

(sV 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7r 

19^ 

212 

113 

53 

4l 

19 

58 

27 

1947 

792 

328 

4l 

251 

32 

273 

35 

l>-48 

1,134 

476 

42 

248 

22 

4l0 

36 

1949 

2,429 

800 

33 

556 

23 

1,073 

44 

1950 

2,909 

644 

22 

1,131 

39 

1,134 

39 

1951 

2,040 

425 

31 

962 

47 

653 

32 

1952 

1,457 

299 

21 

620 

43 

538 

37 

1953 

1,233 

297 

24 

531 

43 

405 

33 

1954 

1,162 

330 

28 

479 

4l 

353 

30 

1955 

1,215 

4o5 

33 

500 

4l 

310 

26 

1956 

1,276 

197 

15 

276 

22 

803 

63 

1957 

1,221 

380 

31 

488 

4o 

353 

29 

1958 

1,22^7 

298 

24 

532 

43 

397 

32 

1959 

1,298 

402 

31 

548 

42 

348 

27 

i960 

1,399 

425 

30 

556 

4o 

4l8 

30 

1961 

1,238 

343 

28 

54o 

44 

355 

29 

1962 

1,151 

522 

305 

266 

Source; 


Same  as  Appendix  Table  A-1.  Percentage  figures  are  rounded 
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Year 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 


APPENDIX  TABIE  A-4 

Yearly  Cancellations  by  Trades,  1940-62- 


Cancellations 


TIT 

309 

312 

558 

420 

479 

616 

1,222 

2,879 

3,958 

2,437 

1,970 

1,509 

960 

998 

797 

856 

966 

865 

748 

767 

657 

4oo 

396 


Metal 

f>  of 

Bldg. 

% of 

trades 

(2)  in  (1) 

trades 

(4)  in 

(2) 

(4y 

(5) 

52 

17^ 

162 

52^ 

79 

25 

72 

23 

302 

54 

77 

l4 

256 

61 

32 

8 

178 

37 

13 

3 

266 

43 

53 

9 

289 

24 

188 

15 

593 

21 

731 

25 

740 

19 

941 

24 

308 

13 

545 

22 

360 

19 

437 

22 

209 

l4 

464 

31 

187 

20 

234 

24 

230 

23 

234 

24 

131 

16 

197 

25 

151 

18 

214 

25 

445 

46 

487 

50 

156 

18 

251 

29 

103 

14 

276 

37 

198 

26 

187 

24 

165 

25 

166 

25 

55 

14 

108 

27 

48 

129 

Misc. 

trades 

w 

95 

161 

179 

132 

288 

297 

745 

1,555 

2,277 

1,584 

1,173 

836 

539 

534 

469 

491 

34 

458 

369 

382 

381 

237 

219 


^ of 

(6)  in  (1) 

—vn 

31^ 

52 
32 
32 

60 

48 

61 

54 

58 
65 
60 

55 

56 

54 

59 

57 
4 

53 

49 

50 
59 


Source:  Same  as  Appendix  Table  A-1. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  A-5* 

Total  Apprenticeship  Transactions  hy  Trades,  I9II-63 


Building  trades 
Metal  trades 
Miscellaneous  trades 

All  trades 


New  regis- 
tratlons  ^ 

19.669  29 

19,598  28.9 

28,403  42.0 

67.670  100. 


Com-  io  of 

pletlons  (3)  in  (l) 


10,268 

52 

10,806 

55 

10,966 

,39 

32,04o 

47 

Source;  Same  as  Appendix  Table  A-1. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  A-6. 

Annual  Average  of  New  Registrations,  Completions,  and 
Cancellations,  by  Decades,  19II-6O 


Period 

Total 

new 

Annual 

average 

Total 

completed 

Annual 

average 

Total  can- 
cellations 

Annual 

average 

1911-20 

1921-30 

1931-40 

1941-50 

1951-60 

2,4i8 

6,470 

4,390 

29,554 

20,327 

242 

647 

44o 

2,955 

2,032 

1,075 

2,331 

2,267 

9,703 

13,528 

108 

233 

227 

970 

1,352 

1,237 

2,595 

1,432 

14,851 

9,123 

124 

260 

143 

1,485 

912 

Source; 


Same  as  Appendix  Table  A-1. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  A-8. 


Wisconsin  Employers  Participating  in  the 
Apprenticeship  Program  in  Selected  Years 


Years 


1919 

1932 

1940 

1950 

i960 

1963 


Total 

Bldg. 

trades 

112 

12 

50 

- 

800 

200 

5,000 

1,700 

2,400 

1,200 

2,600 

1,300 

Metal 


trades 

Others 

100 

50 

- 

200 

4oo 

800 

2,500 

250 

950 

300 

1,000 

Source;  Figures  for  1919  are  from  the  administrative  files  of  the 
Apprenticeship  Division;  figures  for  1932,  1940,  1950, 
1900,  and  1963  were  supplied  by  the  director  of  the  Appren 
ticeship  Division. 
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APEBNDIX  TABLE  B-1. 


Yearly  Apprenticeship  Transactions  in  the  Building  Trades,  1911-62 


Year 

1911 

1912 

New  registrations 
1 

Completions 

Cancelli 

1913 

1 

1 

1914 

7 

3 

4 

1915 

9 

4 

4 

1916 

13 

4 

8 

1917 

20 

8 

6 

1918 

6 

2 

3 

1919 

19 

12 

5 

1920 

36 

23 

9 

1921 

68 

37 

23 

1922 

129 

66 

4l 

1923 

144 

75 

47 

1924 

153 

80 

58 

1925 

187 

90 

66 

1926 

143 

55 

37 

1927 

l4o 

23 

35 

1928 

134 

3 

24 

1929 

134 

33 

1930 

56 

7 

1931 

• 20 

31 

11 

1932 

35 

l4o 

69 

1933 

7 

18 

15 

1934 

4o 

28 

4 

1935 

143 

29 

8 

1936 

257 

44 

47 

1937 

339 

43 

69 

1938 

348 

116 

150 

1939 

305 

69 

43 

1940 

305 

93 

162 

1941 

246 

117 

72 

1942 

95 

101 

77 

1943 

42 

30 

32 

1944 

75 

15 

13 

1945 

345 

19 

53 

1946 

2,567 

4l 

188 

1947 

1,373 

251 

731 

1948 

1,286 

248 

94i 

1949 

771 

556 

545 

1950 

984 

1,131 

437 

1951 

978 

962 

464 

1952 

620 

620 

234 

1953 

672 

531 

234 

1954 

658 

479 

197 

1955 

934 

500 

2l4 

1956 

986 

276 

487 

Appendix  Table  B-1  (continued). 


Year 


1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 


New  registrations  Completions 


62U 

U88 

525 

52 

519 

5U8 

577 

556 

598 

5U0 

503 

305 

Cancellations 


251 

276 

187 

166 

108 

129 


Source;  Compiled  from  unpublished  charts  of  the  Apprenticeship  Div- 
ision.  Some  contracts  are  omitted  from  the  1912-31  data, 
since  their  disposition  is  unknown. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  B-2. 

New  Registrations  and  Completions  in  and  Ranks 
of  Selected  Occupations  in  the  Building  Trades 
hy  Decades,  1911-19^2  (a) 


Period 


New 


Change 


Rank 


Com- 

pletions 


Bricklayers  and  masons  (63^^) 


Total  4,023 

Electricians  (miscellaneous)  (44^) 


2,127 


1911-20 

1921-30 

1931-40 

1941-50 

1951-60 

1961-62 

Total 


4l4 

235 

649 


-179 


8 

9 


79 

i42 


221 


Change 


63 


Rank 


1911-20 

58 

1 

27 

1 

1921-30 

244 

186 

2 

107 

80 

2 

1931-40 

88 

-150 

6 

52 

-52 

3 

1941-50 

740 

652 

5 

232 

180 

5 

1951-60 

605 

-135 

6 

673 

44l 

3 

1961-62 

80 

-525 

6 

44 

-629 

6 

Total 

1,815 

1,135 

Cabinet  makers  (50^) 

1911-20 

2 

5 

1 

5 

t 

1921-30 

65 

63 

5 

23 

22 

4 

1931-40 

23 

-42 

7 

18 

-5 

7 

1941-50 

521 

498 

7 

132 

ll4 

7 

1951-60 

238 

-283 

8 

247 

115 

8 

1961-62 

12 

7 

13 

-234 

7 

Total 

861 

434 

Carpenters  (53^) 

1911-20 

2 

5 

0 

1921-30 

88 

86 

4 

it 

5 

1931-40 

239 

151 

3 

45 

2o 

5 

1941-50 

2,102 

1,863 

1 

717 

672 

1 

1951-60 

1,437 

-665 

1 

1,213 

498 

1 

1961-62 

155 

1,282 

3 

131 

1,084 

3 

9 

10 


245 


246 


Appendix  Table  B-2  (continued). 

Corn- 

Period  New  Change  Rank  pletions 
Electricians  (construction)  (54^) 


1911-20 

1921-30 

1931-40 

1941-50 

1951-60 

1961-62 

Total 


3 

4 

3 

31 

28 

7 

7 

90 

59 

5 

39 

795 

705 

3 

243 

758 

-37 

4 

568 

203 

-555 

2 

155 

1,880 

1,015 

Painters  and  decorators  (33^) 


1911-20 

2 

99 

1921-30 

101 

1931-40 

781 

680 

1941-50 

756 

-25 

1951-60 

774 

18 

1961-62 

107 

-667 

5 

3 
1 

4 

3 

4 


1 

39 

88 

319 

349 

46 


Total  2,521 


842 


Plasterers  (58^) 

1911-20 

12 

1921-30 

38 

1931-40 

23 

1941-50 

135 

1951-60 

159 

1961-62 

9 

Total 

376 

Plumbers  (58^) 

1911-20 

35 

1921-30 

736 

1931-40 

433 

1941-50 

1,185 

1951-60 

1,322 

1961-62 

280 

Total 

3,991 

3 

5 

26 

6 

15 

-15 

7 

7 

112 

10 

25 

24 

10 

152 

-150 

8 

13 

217 

2 

19 

701 

1 

222 

-303 

2 

318 

752 

2 

360 

137 

2 

1,156 

,,o42 

1 

224 

2,299 


Change 


4 

32 

204 

325 

-413 


38 

49 

231 

30 

-303 


10 

-8 

18 

127 

-139 


203 

96 

42 

796 

-932 


Rank 


4 

8 

6 

4 

4 

2 


5 
3 
2 

3 

6 

5 


3 

6 

9 

10 

9 

7 


2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
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Appendix  Table  B-2  (continued). 

Corn- 

Period  NW  Change  Rank  pletions  Change  Rank 

Sheetmetal  workers  ( 56^) 


1911-20 

1921-30 

7 

106 

10 

1931-40 

113 

4 

1941-50 

619 

506 

6 

1951-60 

731 

112 

5 

1961-62 

97 

-634 

5 

Total 

1,567 

Steamfitters  (55^) 

1911-20 

1921-30 

1931-40 

4 

298 

8 

1941-50 

302 

9 

1951-60 

1961-62 

415 

113 

7 

Total 

721 

Stone  cutters  (25^) 

1911-20 

1921-30 

11 

9 

1931-40 

1941-50 

1951-60 

1961-62 

1 

-10 

10 

Total 

12 

3 

49 

191 

516 

n4 

873 


1 

80 

293 


374 


46 

142 

325 

■402 


79 

213 


9 

4 

6 

5 

4 


11 

8 

7 


10 


Tile  setters  (8l^) 


1911-20 

1921-30 

1931-40 

1941-50 

1951-60 

1961-62 


24 

3 


21 


8 

9 


14  7 

8 6 8 


Total 


27 


22 
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Appendix  Table  B-2  (continued) 


Corn- 


Period 

New  Change 

Rank 

pletions 

Ironworkers  (74^) 

A 

1911-20 

1921-30 

1931-40 

1941-50 

1951-60 

1961-62 

6 

20 

12 

14 

-10 

11 

11 

7 

3 

19 

6 

Total 

38 

28 

Miscellaneous  (57^) 

1911-20 

1921-30 

1931-40 

1941-50 

1951-60 

1961-62 

8 

323 

4o8 

57 

315 

85 

351 

3 

116 

305 

31 

Total 

796 

455 

Change 


Rank 


l6 

-7 


113 

189 

-274 


9 


11 

8 


a.  Figure  in  parentheses  after  oociq)ation  denotes  the  ^r-all  com- 
pletion rate  for  the  period  I9II-62  for  that  ooc\®ation. 


Source;  See  Appendix  Table  A-1. 
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APPEMDIK  TABLE  B-3 

Total  New  Registrations  and  Completions  in  the  Building 

Trades,  19^-62 


New  regis- 


Occupations 

tratior 

—UT 

Bricklayers 
and  masons 

1,358 

Cabinetmakers 

765 

Carpenters 

3,613 

Electricians 
(misc . ) 

649 

Electricians 
(constr. ) 

1,519 

Painters  and 
decorators 

1,650 

Plasterers 

299 

Plumbers 

2,515 

Iron  Workers 

20 

Sheet  metal 
workers 

1,374 

Steamfitters 

718 

Miscellaneous 

731 

Com- 

pletions 

(2]” 


931 

391 

1,939 

221 

803 


689 

178 

1,560 

19 


^ of 

(2)  in  (1) 
(3) 


68.55 

49.80 

53.66 

34.05 

52.86 

41.75 

59.53 

62.02 

95.00 


Source;  See  Appendix  Table  A-1. 


713 

373 

421 


51.89 

51.94 

57.59 


APPENDIX  TABLE  B-4 

Percentage  of  Completions  to  New  Registrations  in  Selected 
Occupations  of  the  Building  Trades,  by  Decades,  19H-d2 


Occupation  1911-20 

1921-30 

Bricklayers 
and  masons 

hi 

1+1+ 

Cabinetmaker  s 

50 

35 

Carpenters 

22 

Electricians 
(constr. ) 

100 

23 

Electricians 
(misc . ) 
Iron  workers 

50 

Marble  masons 

50 

Painters  and 
decorators 

50 

39 

Plasterers 

1+2 

39 

Plumbers 

5I+ 

30 

Sheet  metal 
workers 

1+3 

Steamfitters 
Stone  cutters 
Tile  setters 

53 

Mscellaneous 

38 

Total 

1+9 

33 

1931-1+0 

19I+I-50 

1951-60 

1961-62 

59 

31 

111 

55 

78 

25 

IOI+ 

108 

19 

3I+ 

85 

85 

1+3 

31 

75 

76 

19 

60 

95 

50 

11 

1+2 

1+5 

1+3 

30 

19 

96 

1I+I+ 

73 

30 

87 

80 

1+3 

31 

71 

118 

25 

26 

71 

300 

266 

5I+ 

36 

75 

35 

32 

79 

77 

Source: 


See  Appendix  Table  A-1.  Rates  may  exceed  100  percent, 
because  the  figures  compared  are  the  new  registrations 
and  the  completions  in  a particular  decade,  “O't 
number  of  new  registrations  which  ended  in  completions. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  M-1 

Yearly  Apprenticeship  Transactions  in  the  Metal  Trades,  I91I-62 
Year  New  registrations  Completions  Cancellations 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 


1 

7 

7 

142 

337 

364 

220 

199 

296 

115 

330 

379 

345 

435 

433 

380 
387 
498 

240 

39 

6 

24 

26 

210 

487 

517 

101 

251 

540 

929 

1101 

712 

398 

511 

1434 

818 

664 

371 

485 

703 

669 


1 

4 

5 

53 

132 

148 

105 

87 

153 

53 

139 

188 

149 
200 
215 

166 

63 

40 

4 

2 

109 

113 

128 

170 

82 

63 

108 

215 

303 

389 

362 

442 

291 

93 

113 

328 

476 

800 

644 

425 

299 


3 

2 

86 

199 

210 

110 

no 

131 

55 

174 

175 

184 

221 

203 

i42 

113 

125 

33 

2 

68 

28 

36 

41 

4o 

91 

25 

36 

52 

79 

302 

256 

178 

266 

289 

593 

740 

308 

360 

209 

187 


Appendix  Table  M-1  (Continued) 


Year  New  registrations  Completions  Cancellations 


1953 

678 

297 

230 

1954 

377 

330 

131 

1955 

572 

405 

151 

1956 

766 

197 

445 

1957 

554 

380 

156 

1958 

190 

298 

103 

1959 

44o 

402 

198 

i960 

402 

425 

165 

1961 

254 

343 

55 

1 AS 

1962 

353 

522 

48 

Source:  See  Appendix  Table  A-l» 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  M-2 

New  Registrations  and  Completions  in  and  Reuiks  of 
Selected  Occupations  in  the  Metal  Trades,  by  Decades,  I9II-6O 


New  regis- 

Com- 

Period 

trations 

Rank 

pletions 

Rank 

Blacksmiths 

1911-20 

5 

9 

2 

8 

1921-30 

25 

11 

6 

9 

1931-40 

19 

10 

11 

9 

1941-50 

93 

11 

19 

l4 

1951-60 

35 

15 

32 

13 

Total 

177 

11 

71 

12 

Boilermakers 

1911-20 

10 

7 

3 

7 

1921-30 

27 

9 

5 

10 

1931-40 

14 

13 

10 

10 

1941-50 

39 

15 

11 

17 

1951-60 

14 

17 

10 

18 

Total 

105 

14 

39 

15 

Coremaker 

1911-20 

1 

10 

0 

1921-30 

25 

11 

4 

11 

1931-40 

25 

9 

8 

11 

1941-50 

56 

14 

21 

13 

1951-60 

28 

16 

19 

16 

Total 
Die  Sinker 

136 

12 

54 

13 

1911-20 

1921-30 

7 

12 

1 

12 

1931-40 

15 

12 

4 

12 

1941-50 

31 

17 

18 

15 

1951-60 

44 

14 

22 

15 

Total 

99 

15 

54 

13 

Appendix  Table  M-2  (Continued) 


Period 

New  regis- 
trations 

Rank 

Com- 

pletions 

Diesel  Engine 

1911-20 

1921-30 

1931-40 

1941-50 

1951-60 

l4 

12 

18 

18 

8 

13 

Total 

26 

17 

21 

Draftsman 

1911-20 

1921-30 

1931-40 

1941-50 

1951-60 

hi 

316 

l84 

786 

670 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

30 

l84 

l64 

4io 

486 

Total 

2,056 

3 

1,356 

Electrician 

1911-20 

1921-30 

1931-40 

1941-50 

1951-60 

75 

84 

16 

298 

4o4 

3 

6 

11 

7 

5 

39 

34 

10 

125 

280 

Total 

932 

6 

559 

Machine  Erector 


1911-20 

1921-30 

1931-40 

60 

13 

17 

1941-50 

1951-60 

56 

13 

31 

Total 

116 

13 

48 

Appendix  Table  M-2  (Continued) 


Period 

New  Regis- 
trations 

Machinist 

1911-20 

1.015 

1921-30 

1.583 

1931-40 

1.H3 

1941-50 

2,882 

1951-60 

1.552 

Total 

8,307 

Molder 

1911-20 

23 

1921-30 

467 

1931-40 

266 

1941-50 

434 

1951-60 

203 

Total 

1.417 

Patternsnaker 

- Metal 

1911-20 

20 

1921-30 

29 

1931-40 

26 

1941-50 

90 

1951-60 

86 

Total 

253 

Patternmaker 

- Wood 

1911-20 

1921-30 

1931-40 

99 

1941-50 

315 

1951-60 

247 

669 


Com- 

Pflnk  pletions  Bank 


1 hlk  1 

1 488  1 

1 572  1 

1 1,666  1 

1 l,04l  1 

1 4,326  1 


55  6 

2 117  3 

2 lUo  U 

4 194  5 

7 134  7 

4 605  5 


6 

9 

5 

8 

9 

8 

8 

17 

7 

12 

46 

10 

10 

53 

10 

10 

137 

10 

6 115  5 

6 171  7 

6 158  6 

7 *»67  7 


Total 


Com- 

pletlons 


Appendix  Table  M-2  (Continued) 

New  Regis - 

p©i*iod  trations  Rsnk 


Rank 


Sheet  metal  Worker 


1911-20 

8 

8 

1 

33 

35 

42 

75 

9 

6 

1921-30 

120 

5 

6 

1931-^0 

19U1-50 

112 

137 

5 

10 

11 

Q 

1951-60 

in 

9 

y 

Total 

502 

8 

197 

9 

Structural  Layout 

Man 

1911-20 

13 

1 

12 

1921-30 

1931-40 

5 

JU 

1941-50 

1951-60 

Total 

5 

18 

1 

18 

Tool  and  Diemaker 

1911-20 

1921-30 

1931-40 

1941-50 

1951-60 

1,085 

956 

2 

2 

469 

651 

2 

2 

Total 

2,iia 

2 

1,243 

3 

Tool  Designer 

1911-20 

1921-30 

1931-40 

1941-50 

1951-60 

33 

65 

16 

12 

24 

51 

12 

11 

Total 

105 

l4 

81 

11 

257 


Appendix  Table 

M-2  (Continued) 

New  Regis- 

Com- 

Period 

trations 

Rank 

pletions 

Retnk 

Toolmaker 

1911-20 

136 

2 

65 

2 

1921-30 

346 

3 

115 

4 

1931-UO 

221 

3 

199 

2 

1941-50 

205 

9 

231 

4 

1951-60 

136 

8 

119 

8 

Total 

1,048 

5 

733 

4 

Welder 

1911-20 

1921-30 

47 

7 

20 

7 

1931-40 

4l 

7 

13 

8 

1941-50 

265 

8 

153 

8 

1951-60 

69 

11 

45 

12 

Total 

427 

9 

238 

8 

Woodworker 

1911-20 

1921-30 

26 

10 

NA 

1931-40 

9 

l4 

13 

8 

1941-50 

13 

19 

4 

19 

1951-60 

Total 

48 

16 

17 

17 

Miscellaneous 

1911-20 

2 

1 

9 

1921-30 

42 

20 

7 

1931-40 

1941-50 

373 

5 

184 

6 

1951-60 

493 

4 

301 

4 

Total 

1,027 

559 

258 


APPENDIX  TABLE  M-3 


Percentage  of  Completions  to  Hew  Registrations  to  Selected 
Occupations  of  the  Metal  Tirades,  by  Decades,  I9II-0O 


Occupation  1911-20 

Blacksmith 

40 

Boilermaker 

33 

Coremaker 
Die  Sinker 
Draftsman 

73 

Electrician 
(Ind. ) 

52 

Machine 

Erector 

Machinist 

4l 

Holder 

22 

Patternmaker 

(Metal) 

45 

Patternm^er 
(Wood) 
Sheet  metal 
worker 

13 

Structural  • 
Layout  man 
Tool  and 
Diemaker 
Tool  Designer 
Toolmaker 

4o 

Welder 

Woodworker 

Miscellaneous 

50 

Total 

43 

1921-30 

1931-40 

24 

58 

19 

71 

16 

32 

14 

27 

58 

89 

40 

63 

30 

51 

25 

53 

31 

65 

U6 

28 

31 

20 

33 

90 

43 

31 

l44 

48 

33 

61 

1941-50  1931-60 


20 

91 

28 

71 

37 

68 

58 

50 

52 

73 

42 

69 

28 

55 

58 

67 

45 

66 

51 

62 

5^ 

64 

31 

68 

43 

68 

73 

78 

113 

88 

58 

65 

31 

49 

61 

52 

68 

Source*  See  Appendix  Table  A-1.  Rates  may  exceed  100  percent, 
because  the  figures  compared  are  the  new  registrations 
and  the  completions  in  a particular  decade,  not  . . . 
+;ne  number  of  new  registrations  which  ended  in  completion 


APPENDIX  TABLE  0-1 


Number  of  Apprenticeable  Occupations  in  Selected 

Miscellaneous  Trades 


Trade 


Automotive  trades 
Clerical  and  sales 
Food  industry 
Garment  industry  (1915-31) 
Lumber  industry 
Metal  working  occupations 
Printing  trades 
Professional  occupations 
Railroad  industry 
Semi-professional  occupations 
Service  occupations 
Leather  goods  industry 
Utilities  occupations 
Others 


A.  Omitted  since  19^0. 

b.  Excludes  printing  trades  miscellaneous. 

c.  Includes  shipbuilders  and  woodworkers. 
Source;  See  Appendix  Table  A-1. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  0-2 


Yearly  Apprenticeship  Transactions  in  the 
Miscellaneous  Trades,  19II-63 


Year 


New  registrations  Completions 


Cancellations 


1911 

1912 

1913 
191^ 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


0 

3 

7 

7 

37 

79 

131 

106 

132 
231 


0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

k 

k 

3 

23 

13 

45 

29 

65 

61 

55 

hh 

k6 

71 

89 

119 

1911-20  733 


331 


3^ 


1921 

1922 

1923 

192h 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


238 

203 

275 

280 

199 

218 

159 

135 

123 

80 


61 

i47 

102 

88 

121 

132 

116 

130 

9k 

85 

Hk 

77 

k6 

k9 

2k 

39 

7 

31 

0 

18 

1921-30 

1931 

1932 

1933 

193^ 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

19U0 

1931-^0 

19^1 

19^2 

19^3 

19hk 

1945 


1,910 

685 

l4 

0 

Ik 

103 

15 

28 

35 

32 

8T 

33 

207 

17 

199 

39 

127 

32 

23^ 

60 

23k 

48 

1,186 

392 

350 

88 

2k2 

124 

378 

63 

520 

31 

919 

62 

796 

0 

72 

8 

12 

5 

31 

63 

78 

81 

95 

445 

161 

179 

132 

288 

297 


Appendix  Table  0-2  (Continued) 

Year 

New  registrations 

19^6 

4,701 

1947 

2,718 

1948 

1,897 

19‘^9 

1,464 

1950 

1,158 

1941-50 

14,347 

1951 

879 

1952 

678 

1953 

971 

1954 

911 

1955 

916 

1956 

912 

1957 

739 

1958 

620 

1959 

634 

i960 

623 

1951-60 

7,883 

1961 

525 

1962 

520 

1963 

470 

1961-63 

1,515 

Completions  Cancellations 


58 

745 

273 

1,555 

4l0 

2,277 

1,073 

1,584 

1,134 

1,173 

3,316 

8,391 

653 

836 

538 

539 

;405 

534 

353 

469 

310 

491 

802 

34 

353 

458 

397 

369 

348 

382 

4l8 

381 

4,578 

4,493 

355 

237 

266 

219 

326 

210 

947 

666 

Source; 


Compiled  from  unpublished  charts  of  the  Apprenticeship 
Division.  Some  contracts  are  omitted  from  the  1912-31 
data,  since  their  disposition  is  \anknovn. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  0-3 


Ttotal  New  Registrations  and  Completions  in  Selected 
Occupations  of  the  Miscellaneous  Trades,  1940-bO 


New  regis- 

Oc  cupat ion^  trations 

Auto  body  mechanic 

(1949-60) 

Auto  trades  misc. 

(1949-60) 

Auto  mechanic 

(1940-45,  19^8-60) 

Bakers 
Carmen 

Cosmetologists 
Dairy  trades 
Jewellers 
Linemen  (19^9“^®) 

Meat  cutters 
Mechanical  dentists 
Pressmen 

Printer  canpositors 
Printer  weekly 
news  (1949-60) 

Shoemakers 
Watchmakers 
Business  misc. 

(1946-60) 

General  misc. 

(1943-60) 

Graphic  arts. 

misc.  (19^3-60) 

Service  trades 
misc.  (1946-60) 

Shipbuilding  misc. 

(1943-60) 


Com- 

pletions 

i>  of 

(2)  in  (1) 

Rank^ 

133 

66.83 

2 

374 

85.58 

1 

859 

55.06 

3 

i47 

27.57 

18 

52 

50.00 

8 

968 

21.08 

19 

246 

51.25 

6 ~ 

22 

47.82 

10 

166 

423 

35.^2 

15 

47 

37.00 

l4 

260 

52.52 

4 

378 

45.32 

11 

110 

49.77 

9 

38 

38.38 

13 

391 

51.37 

5 

71 

15.63 

20 

629 

32.01 

17 

542 

50.84 

7 

184 

40.00 

12 

4 11.44  21 


the  period  during  which  the 
the  Apprenticeship  Division 


a.  Dates  in  parentheses  indicate 
occupations  were  reported  in 
records,  if  different  from  1940-60. 

b.  Rank  refers  to  completion  rates. 
Source;  See  Appendix  Table  A-1. 


199 


437 

1,560 

533 

104 

4,592 

480 

46 

93 

1,19^ 

127 

495 

834 

221 

99 

761 

454 

1,965 

1,066 

46o 

35 


263 


APPENDK  TABLE  0-4 

Percentage  of  Completions  and  Cancellations  to  New  Registrations 
in  All  Miscellaneous  Trades,  by  Decades,  lcil-63 


Com-  Cancel- 

pletions  lations 


1911-20 

45.2 

47.2 

1921-30 

35.9 

41.7 

1931-40 

33.1 

37.5 

1941-50 

23.1 

58.5 

1951-60 

58.1 

57.0 

1961-63 

62.5 

44.0 

Total 

37.2 

54.9 

APPENDIX  TABLE  0-5 

Total  Registrations  and  Completions  in 
the  Automotive  Trades,  19II-62 


Auto  body  builders  (196I-62) 

Auto  electricians  (192I-29) 

Auto  mechanics  (1918-62) 

Auto  painters  (1921-22)  v 

Auto  trimmers  (192I-26) 

Auto  industry  misc.  (1925-49,  I962) 
Garage  mechanics  (1925-30) 
Motorcycle  repairmen  (1918-24) 

All 

Source;  See  Appendix  Table  A-1. 


Regis- 

Com- 

5b Of 

trations 

pletions 

(2)  to  ill 

(1)  " 

(2) 

(3) 

204 

139 

68 

3 

1 

33 

1,630 

917 

56 

3 

0 

4 

2 

50 

44l 

377 

85 

16 

4 

25 

2 

0 

2,30^ 

i,44o 

63 
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Source:  See  Appendix  T&ible  A-l» 
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AEPEBDIX  TABIE  0-7 • 


Copper- zinc  etching 

(1911-26) 

Engravers  (1916-29.)^ 
Lithographers  (l915) 
Paper  rulers  (1918) 
Photo  engravers  (a) 

/ O ^ N 

Pressmen  (1918-62) 
Printer  compositors 

(1912-62) 

Printer  weekly  news 

(1949-62) 

Printing  trades  misc. 

(1919-28) 

Graphic  arts  misc. 

U943-62) 

All 


)letions  in  the  Printing  Trades,  1911' 

Regis- 

Com- 

i> of 

trations 

pletions 

(2)  in  (1) 

(1)  ■“ 

(^) 

4 

4 

100 

19 

6 

32 

75 

28 

37 

1 

4l 

16 

39 

522 

282 

54 

1,004 

483 

48 

221 

110 

50 

15 

6 

40 

1,106 

597 

54 

3,008 

1,532 

51 

a.  Includes  photographers. 
Source:  See  Appendix  Table  A-1. 
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Source;  See  Appendix  Table  A-1. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  0-9* 

Total  Registrations  and  Completions  in 
the  Service  Occupations,  1911-62 
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Barbers  (1915-62) 

Butchers  ( 1923 - 31 ) 

Cosmetologists  (1935-62) 

Meat  cutters  ( 1920-62) 

All 

Source:  See  Appendix  Table  A-1. 


Regis- 

Com- 

trations 

pletions 

Ci7~ 

(2) 

k.sso 

1,436 

51 

15 

5,005 

I,ll4 

1,296 

490 

U,038 

3,254 

of 

(2)  in  (ll 
O) 

3^ 

29 
22 
38 

30 


APPENDIX  TABLE  0-10. 

Total  Registrations  and  Completions  in 
the  Food  Industry  Occupations,  191I-62 


Bakers  (1918-61) 
Candymakers  (1923-28) 
Dairy  trades  (19^6-62) 


Regis- 

trations 

655 

3 

480 


All  1^138 

Source:  See  Appendix  Table  A-1. 


Com- 

pletions 

199 

1 

247 

447 


^ of 

(2)  in  (1) 

(Tr 

30 

33 

51 

39 


appendix  table  0-11. 

Ttotal  Registrations  and  Completions  in 
the  Metalworking  Occupations,  19II-62 


Regis- 

Com- 

i> of 

trations 

pletions 

(g)  1° 

U) 

(2) 

(3) 

JeweleiB  ( 1920-62) 

90 

42 

47 

Locksmiths  (1921-23) 

3 

3 

100 

Watchmakers,  (1919“62) 

849 

422 

50 

Appendix  Table  0-11  (continued). 


AU 

Source; 


See  Appendix  Table  A-1. 


Regis- 

trations 

UT" 

942 


Com- 

pletions 

(2)“ 

467 


<f>  of 

(2)  in  (1) 
50 


APPENDIX  TABLE  0-12. 

Total  Registrations  and  Completions 
Clerical  and  Sales  Occupations,  1911-o2 


Regis- 

Com- 

trations 

pletions 

“Tir" 

(2r“ 

Bankers  and  bank  clerks  (1923-26) 

4 

3 

Bookkeepers  (1922-26) 

12 

42 

144 

0 

19 

53 

Salesmen,  etc.  (1922-27) 
Dental  technicians  (1917-62) 

MisceT 1 aneous  (business ) 

(1946-62) 

455 

72 

All 

657 

153 

i of 

(2)  in  (1) 
^ (37 

75 

50 

45 

36 

16 

23 


Sovirce:  See  Appendix  Table  A-1. 


o 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  0-13. 


Total  Registrations  and  Completions  in  the 
Garment  Industry  Occupations,  191I-3I 

Reeis-  Corn- 


Dressmakers  (1919-27) 

Furriers  (1922-27) 

Glove  industry  (1923-29) 

Knitting  and  looping  machine 
adjusters  (1918-30) 

Lining  makers  (1923-24) 

Milliners  (1919-30) 

Tailors  (1915 ’31) 

Vestmakers  (1927-27) 

Weavers  (192I-21) 

Garment  industry  raise.  (1922-25) 
All  > 

Source:  See  Appendix  Table  A-1. 


atlons 

pletions 

(2)  in  (1) 

ID" 

C2l^ 

(3) 

4 

0 

3 

0 

36 

25 

69 

63 

33 

52 

22 

7 

32 

23 

5 

22 

7 

5 

71 

3 

2 

66 

3 

1 

33 

6 

4 

66 

170 

82 

48 

APPENDIX  TABLE  0-l4. 

Total  Registrations  and  Completions  in  the 
Railroad  Industry  Occupations,  19II-62 


Blacksmiths  (1916-29) 
Boilermakers  (1916-29) 

Car  carpenters  (1925-31) 
Carmen  (1919-27) 

Car  repairers  ( 1920-31 ) 
Electricians  (1916-31) 
Engineers  (junior)  (192I-29) 
Machinists  (RR)  (1915-62) 
Painters  (1916-30) 

Sheet  metal  workers  (1917-30) 
Miscellaneous  (1919-29) 

All 


Regis- 

Com- _ 

^ of 

trations 

pletions 

(2)  in  ill 

(iT" 

C2) 

(3) 

28 

14 

50 

66 

23 

35 

17 

3 

18 

338 

68 

20 

63 

18 

29 

,.„J+o 

20 

50 

91 

54 

59 

847 

572 

68 

23 

5 

22 

29 

11 

38 

16 

10 

63 

1,558 

798 

51 

Source:  See  Appendix  Table  A-1. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  0-15 • 

Rcgis'bra.'bions  and  in  "tlia  Ifechinist 

(Railroad)  Occupation  by  Decades 


Period 

1911-20 

1921-30 

1931-^0 

1941-50 

1951-60 

1961-62 

Source:  See  Appendix  Table  A-l< 


Regis- 

trations 

(ll“ 

274 

183 

65 

163 

160 

2 


tions 

$ of 

(2)  in  (ll 

(2) 

l64 

60 

82 

45 

64 

98 

92 

56 

154 

16 

96 

APPENDIX  TABLE  O-I6. 

Total  Registrations  and  Completions  in  the  Remaining 
Occupations  in  the  Miscellaneous  Trades 


Regis- 

trations 


Leather  products  occupations 
Shoecutters  ^1917-26) 

Shoemakers  (192I-61) 

All 

Lumber  products  occupations 
Spindle  carvers  ( 1927-20 ) 
Upholsterers  (1919-20) 

All 

Professional  occupations 
Druggists  U932-3^) 

Pharmacists  (1921-28) 

All 

Semi-professional  occupations 

Commercial  artists  (.1919-3^) 
Designers  and  illustrators  (1915-25) 


Com- 

pletions 

(if" 


$ of 

(2)  in  (1) 

\T) 


63 

157 

56 

220 

73 

33 

4 

1 

25 

27 

10 

37 

31 

U 

36 

N^ 

2 

33 

15 

45 

33 

17 

52 

22 

8 

36 

5 

2 

' 4o 

27 

10 

37 

All 


P 


T 
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Appendix  Table  O-I6  (continued) 


Utilities  occupations 
Linemen  ^9^9-  V 
Municipal  utilities  (1962-  ) 

All 

Others 

Artificial  limb  and  tracemakers 

(1920-21) 

Cigar  makers  (1915-22) 
Cooperative  students  (1918-52) 
Grocers  (1923-28) 

Sign  painters  (1922-30) 
Shipbuilders  (19I6-61) 

Wire  weavers  9191^-^3) 
Woodworkers  (1922-  ) 

All 


Regis- 

trations 

(1)“ 

Com- 

pletions 

(2)  - 

* of 

(2)  in  (1) 
(3) 

257 

2 

184 

72 

259 

184 

71 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

351 

150 

43 

16 

5 

31 

38 

6 

16 

36 

30 

83 

36 

13 

36 

615 

208 

34 

Source:  Compiled  from  the  files  of  the  Apprenticeship  Division  and  the 

■ First  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  0-17- 


Total  Registrations  and  Completions  in  Selected 
Occupational  Groups  in  the  Miscellaneous  Trades 


Clerical  and  sales 
Pood  industry 
L'jmber  indsifftry 
Metalworking 
Professional 
Semi -prof e s sional 
Services 

Leather  products 

Utilities 

Others 


Regis- 

trations 

(1) 


Com- 

pletions 

(2) 


i>  of 

(2)  in  (1) 
(3) 


657 

153 

23 

1,138 

447 

39 

31 

11 

36 

942 

467 

50 

33 

17 

52 

27 

10 

37 

11,038 

3,254 

30 

220 

73 

33 

259 

184 

71 

615 

208 

34 

14,960 

4,824 

32 

All 

Source;  See  Appendix  Table  A-1. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  S-1. 

The  Costs  of  Actolnlstration  of  Anprenticeshlp,  1935-63 


Year 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 4i 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 5^ 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 


Actual  expendi- 
tures by  the  Ap- 
prentice ship 
Division  (a) 


7,268 

7,702 

7,1‘^J•, 

7,02l^ 

7,782 

10,021 

U,88l 

12,727 

12,965 

15,398 

16,055 

26,682 

29,524 

31,288 

35,666 

39,201 

39,844 

41,501 

42,856 

43,464 

45,597 

56,172 

56,172 

61,735 

74,319 

91,766 
92,918  (0) 


Total  no.  of 
transactions 
by  the  Appren- 
t.-ineshin  DivisonCb) 

726 

1,206 

1,423 

1,085 

1,294 

1,852 

2,431 

2,583 

2,087 

1,809 

2,565 

10,136 

8,580 

8,939 

7,472 

7,506 

6,109 

4,384 

4,552 

3.905 
4,493 

4.906 
4,003 
3,310 
3,658 
3,658 
3,018 
2,643 


Cost  per 
transaction 

$ 0.96 
0.60 
0.54 
0.66 
0.54 

0.42 

0.41 

0.46 

0.61 

0.72 

0.60 

0.16 

0.31 

0.33 

0.42 

0.48 

0.64 

0.91 

0.91 

1.10 

0.97 

0.93 

i.4o 

1.70 

1.69 

2.03 

3.04 

3.52 


a.  Figures  are  rounded 

b.  Transactions,  including  contracts  ^ 

but  excluding  inspections  ^e  by  field  repres^att^s 

on  which  are  not  available),  done  ^ ^ 

61  transactions  are  those  carried  out  between  January  , ^ ^ 

December  31^  19^0 . 

c.  Governor's  request. 


o 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  V-1. 


Apprentices  Enrolled  in  Wisconsin  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education  Schools,  I90O-6I 


School 

Apprentice 

enrollment 

Antigo 

15 

Appleton 

85 

Ashland 

8 

Baraboo 

0 

Beaver  Dam 

33 

Beloit 

111 

Brillion 

0 

Chippewa  Falls 

0 

Cudahy 

17 

Eau  Claire 

l4o 

Fond  du  Lac 

72 

Fort  Atkinson 

4 

Green  Bay 

U7 

Hartford 

0 

Janesville 

49 

Kaukauna 

46 

Kenosha 

i45 

Kimberly 

23 

La  Crosse 

97 

Madison 

355 

Manitowoc 

80 

Marinette 

21 

Marshfield 

22 

Menasha 

76 

Menomonie 

0 

Merrill 

0 

"’Milwaukee 

909 

Monroe 

0 

Mt.  Horeb 

0 

Neenah 

50 

New  Holstein 

0 

New  Lisbon 

0 

School 


Apprentice 

enrollment 


Niagara 

Oconomovoc 

Oconto 

Oshkosh 

Portage 

Port  Washington 

Prairie  du  Chien 

Racine 

Reedshurg 

Rhinelander 

Rice  Lake 

Richland  Center 

Sheboygan 

Shorewood 

South  Milwaukee 

Sparta 

Stevens  Point 

Stou^ton 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Superior 

Tomahawk 

Two  Rivers 

Watertown 

Waukesha 

Waupun 

Wausau 

Wauwautosa 

West  Allis 

West  Bend 

Whitewater 

Wisconsin  Rapids 


0 

0 

0 

71 

0 

0 

0 

185 

0 

13 

27 

0 

121 

0 

43 

0 

6 

0 

6 

49 

0 

51 

19 

94 

0 

76 

0 

147 

38 

0 

15 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  V-4. 


Total  Number  of  Circuit  Teachers  Teaching  Apprentices  Only, 

1943-56 


School  year  Semester  Number 

1943-44  1st  NA. 

2nd  14 

1944.4^)  1st  16 

2nd  16 

1945- 46  1st  IT 

2nd  19 

1946- 47  1st  21 

2nd  22 


1947- 48  1st 

^ . ..  2nd  24 

1948- 49  1st  25 

2nd  25 

1949- 50  1st  23 

2nd  22 


1950- 51  1st  20 

2nd  20 

1951- 52  1st  18 

2nd  IT 

1952- 53  1st  16 

2nd  NA 


1953- 54  1st  NA 

2nd  NA 

1954- 55  1st  16 

2nd  16 

1955- 56  1st  16 

2nd  IT 

Source:  Compiled  from  the  files  of  the  Occupational  Extension  Coor- 

dinator.  State  Board  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education, 

Madison.  Figures  for  1925-42  are  not  available. 


, 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  V-5. 


Provisions  of  the  Costs  of  Circuit  Instruction,  1947-^ 


Schools 


State  PedereJ.  Local 

Aid  Aid  Aid 


Antigo 
Appleton 
Beaver  Dam 
Beloit 

Chippewa  Palls 

Cudahy 

Eau  Claire 

Pond  du  Lac 

Port  Atkinson 

Green  Bay 

Janesville 

Kaukauna 

Kenosha 

Kimberly 

La  Crosse 

Madison 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Marshfield 

Menasha 

Merrill 

Monroe 

Neenah 

Oshkosh 

jE^clne 

Bhlnelander 

Rice  Lake 

Sheboygan 

South  Milwaukee 

Stevens  Point 

Stou^ton 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Superior 

Two  Rivers 

Watertown 

Waiikesha 

Wausau 

West  Allis 

West  Bend 

Wisconsin  Rapids 


39f> 

2Vf> 

koi(> 

l6 

26 

58 

39 

4l 

20 

18 

26 

56 

39 

4l 

20 

39 

4l 

20 

15 

25 

6o 

21 

25 

54 

39 

4l 

20 

10 

25 

65 

27 

26 

47 

39 

20 

4l 

13 

26 

62 

39 

4l 

:'o 

l6 

24 

60 

6 

25 

69 

17 

25 

58 

39 

20 

4l 

39 

4l 

20 

39 

4o 

21 

39 

4l 

20 

39 

4l 

20 

39 

20 

4l 

18 

25 

57 

8 

26 

66 

39 

4l 

20 

39 

4l 

20 

15 

25 

60 

39 

4l 

20 

39 

21 

4o 

39 

4l 

20 

39 

4l 

20 

20 

25 

55 

39 

4l 

20 

39 

21 

4o 

27 

26 

47 

19 

25 

56 

9 

26 

65 

39 

21 

4o 

39 

4l 

20 

Sources  Report  of  the  Occupational  Extension  Coordinator,  Wiscon- 
sin  Schools  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  June  19^9^ 
p.  l8. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE— CUREENT  APPRENTICES 


1 . Please  indicate . 

2.  Your  birth  date. 


Month 


Male Female 

Year 


3.  Your  present  education.  (Hipest  year  completed) 

Elementary  School ^ 

Hi^  School  

College  

4.  Your  father's  occupation.  (The  Job  he  held  the  longest  so  far) 


5.  Your  apprenticeship  occupation. 


6.  Please  list  the  three  most  important  reasons  that  led  you  to  be 
come  an  apprentice,  in  order  of  their  importance: 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


7.  If  you  had  a free  hand  in  improving  the  apprenticship  program,  what 
would  you  list  as  the  three  important  improvements  you  would  make. 
Please  state  them  in  order  of  their  importance. 

(1) 
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(2) 


(3) 


e 


8.  Do  you  have  any  remarks  regarding  the  apprenticeship  program  and 
your  training? 


5 


QUESTIOMAIRE- -APPRENTICESHIP  DROP-OUTS 

1.  Please  indicate.  Male Female 

2.  Your  iDirth  date.  Month Year 

3.  Your  marital  status  Married 

Single 

Other 

4.  Date  of  your  marriage;  Month Year 

5.  Children;  (Please  indicate  birth  date- -month  and  year  of  each  child) 

Month  Year 

(1) 

(2)  - 

(3)  

W 

I have  no  children 

6.  Your  present  education  (Hipest  year  completed); 

Elementary  School 

Hi^  School 

College 

7.  Your  present  occupation.  (Please  be  specific,  indicate  what  you  do) 


Your  father's  occupation.  (What  kind  of  work  did  your  father  do  most 
of  his  life?) 


8. 


«• 


9.  Your  present  weekly  earnings  before  deductions; 
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10.  It  would  be  helpful  in  improving  the  apprenticeship  program  if 
you  would  indicate  the  reason  or  reasons  that  made  you  decide  to 
leave  the  apprenticeship  program  before  you  completed  it. 


( 
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QUESTIONNAIRE-  -EMPLOM^S 


1.  Name  of  the  firm.  

2.  City  where  the  firm  is  located. 

3.  Please  indicate.  Metal  trades 

Building  trade  s__ 

Miscellaneous 

4.  Total  number  of  skilled  workers  employed  in  your  firm: 

5.  Total  number  of  apprentices  currently  training  in  your  firm: 

6.  Please  list  the  occupations  of  apprentices  currently  being  trained 
in  your  firm: 


7.  Were  you  training  apprentices  in  1950:  Yes: No 

7a.  If  yeSj  can  you  estimate  the  number  of  apprentices  you  were  train' 
ing  in  1950? 


8.  Why  are  you  training  fewer  or  more  apprentice s,  compared  to  1950 j 
as  the  case  may  be? 
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9.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  three  most  important  reasons  that 
prevent  you  from  training  more  apprentices  than  you  are  c\irrently 
training?  Please  list  them  in  the  order  of  their  importances 


(2) 


(3): 


10.  Do  you  have  any  other  remarks  regarding  apprentice  training  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin? 


1 
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Minnesota, 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  150  hiqh  school  vocational  agriculture 
deorrtSSntrto  determine  the  effect  of  various  factors  on  the 
sco^  of  firm  machinery  instructional  programs  for  school 

students  and  beginning  and  adult  farmers  in 
tabulated  for  single  teacher  departments,  multiple  teacher 
departments,  large  shops,  small  shops,  length  of  ®'®®s  pe^od, 

10  common  farm  machines,  and  30  selected  tools  and  sullies 
considered  essential  for  teaching  students  about  the  machines. 

Some  findings  were--(l)  The  number  of  teachers  in  adepartment 
influenced  the  scope  of  the  farm  machinery  instructional  program, 

(2)  A greater  percentage  of  multiple*teacher  departments  provided 
instruction  In  eight  ol  the  10  machines  in  the  high  sch^l  program 
lid  II  si^o?  the^.O  machines  in  the  beginning  ®ndadut  farmer 
program  than  did  single-instructor  departments,  (3)  aKnnt 

percentage  of  the  multiple -teacher  departments  taught  units  about 
eight  or  the  10  machines  for  six  or  more  hours  than  did  the 
single -teacher  departments,  and  (4)  There  were  , ^,th 

instruction  and  a larger  number  of  tools  and  supplies  in  shops 
more  than  2 000  sguare  feet.  Conclusions  were--(l)  Departments 
?||  larOlst  shopIfOIre  than  one  instructor.  2-hour  classes,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  tools  and  supplies  were  teaching  farm  machinery  a 
greater  number  of  hours,  (2)  The  significance  of  shopsize  should 
be  emphasized  since  other  factors  are  dependent  upon  it,  and  {i) 
With  the  increasing  value  of  farm  machinery  inventory,  complexity 
of  machines,  and  opportunities  in  agricultural  machinery  related 
fields  vocational  agriculture  teachers  are  obligated  to  update 
their  instructional  programs  and  to  improve  their  own_ 
understandings  and  abilities.  This  document  appeared  in  The 
Agricultural  Education  Magazine,"  volume  40,  numoer  3,  September 
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Mr.  Nelson 


mv!  MUCH  iMsmucmN 

at  FARM  MACmmtY? 


Travis  Nelson,  Vo  Ag  Teacher,  Winona,  Minnesota^ 

and 

W.  Forrest  Bear,  Agricultural  Engineering,  University  of  Minnesota 


Dr.  Bear 


Vocational  Agriculture  Instructors 
generally  agree  that  farm  machinery 
instruction  is  an  important  phase  of 
the  Agriculture  Mechanics  program  \n 
Vocational  Agriculture;  however,  many 
instructional  programs  do  not  reflect 
this  importance. 

A study*  designed  to  determine  the 
effect  of  various  factors  on  the  scope 
of  the  farm  machinery  instructional 
programs  for  high  school  students  and 
the  be^nning  and  adult  farmers  was 
initiat^  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 


Method 

Questionnaires  were  submitted  to 
150  vocational  agriculture  depart- 
ments in  Minnesota  High  Schools.  The 
data  received  were  tabulated  accord- 
ing to  the  following  criteria:  single 
(63)  and  multiple  (28)  teacher  de- 
partments, large  (58)  and  small  (33) 
shops,  length  of  class  period,  ten  com- 
mon farm  machines,  and  thirty  selec- 
ted tools  and  supplies  considered  es- 
sential for  teaching  the  ten  farm  ma- 
chines. 


Findings 

The  number  of  teachers  in  a depart- 
ment influenced  the  scope  of  the  farm 
machinery  instructional  program.  A 
greater  percentage  of  the  multiple 
teacher  Departments  provided  instruc- 
tion on  eight  of  the  ten  machines  in 
the  high  school  program,  and  on  six  of 
the  ten  machines  in  the  beginning  and 
adult  farmer  program  than  did  the 

^Nelson,  Travis  N.  A study  of  Farm  Madiincry  In- 
struction in  Minnesota  Vocatopnal  ^Agnwlturc 
Departments.  Unpublished  MA . Colloquium  Paper, 
University  of  Minnesota  Agncultural  Education 
Library,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  1967. 
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instructors  in  single  departments.  A 
larger  percentage  of  the  multiple  teach- 
er departments  taught  eight  of  the  ten 


machines  for  six  or  more  hours  than 
did  the  single  teacher  departments. 
Note  Tables  I and  II. 


TABLE  I.  Hours  of  High  School  Machinery  Instruction 

in  Multiple  Teacher  Departments 

Hours  of  Instruction 

Total  Number 

Teaching 

0 

1-5 

6 or 

more 

(N  = 28) 

Farm  Machine 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Plow 

4 

14.3 

19 

67.8 

5 

17.9 

24 

85.7 

Mower 

7 

25 

17 

60.7 

4 

14.3 

21 

75 

Row  Crop  Planter 

6 

21.4 

17 

60.7 

5 

17.9 

22 

78.6 

Crop  Sprayer 

5 

17.9 

18 

64.2 

5 

17.9 

23 

82.1 

Grain  Drill 

9 

32.1 

17 

60.7 

2 

7.2 

19 

67.9 

Baler 

8 

28.6 

15 

53.5 

5 

17.9 

20 

71.4 

Combine 

6 

28.6 

15 

53.5 

5 

17.9 

20 

71.4 

Corn  Picker 

11 

39.3 

15 

53.5 

2 

7.2 

17 

60.7 

Manure  Spreader 

20 

71.4 

8 

28.6 

0 

0 

8 

28.6 

Forage  Harvester 

16 

57.1 

11 

39.3 

1 

3.6 

12 

42.9 

All  Machines 

94 

152 

34 

186 

66.4 

TABLE  II.  Hours  of  High  School  Machinery  Instruction  in  Single  Teacher  Departments 

^ Hours  of  Instruction  Total  Number 

Teaching 

0 1-5  6 or  more  (N  = 63) 


Farm  Machine 


No.  % 


No.  % 


No.  % 


No.  % 


Plow 

Mower 

Row  Crop  Planter 
Crop  Sprayer 
Grain  Drill 
Baler 
Combine 
Com  Picker 
Manure  Spreader 
Forage  Harvester 
All  Machines 


15 

18 

20 

20 

22 

23 

26 

30 

37 

35 

246 


23.8 
28.6 

31.8 

31.8 

34.9 

36.5 
41.3 

47.6 

58.7 
55.6 


38 

40 

34 

38 

37 

28 

29 

25 

24 

25 
318 


60.3 

63.5 
53.9 

60.3 

58.7 

44.4 

46.0 

39.7 

38.1 

39.6 


10 

5 

9 

5 

4 

12 

8 

8 

2 

3 

66 


15.9 

7.9 

14.3 

7.9 

6.4 

19.1 

12.7 

12.7 

3.2 

4.8 


48 

45 

43 

43 

41 

40 

37 

33 

26 

28 

384 


76.2 

71.4 

68.2 
68.2 
65.1 

63.5 
58.7 
52.4 

41.3 

44.4 
61.0 
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Shop  Size 

Shop  size  influenced  the  high  school 
farm  machinery  instructional  program 
more  than  it  did  the  beginning  and 
adult  farmer  programs.  Instruction 
was  provided,  considering  all  ten  farm 
machines,  in  71  percent  of  the  possible 
cases  in  shops  having  more  than  2,000 
square  feet  as  compared  with  47.9 
percent  of  the  possible  cases  in  shops 
with  less  than  2,000  square  feet.  In- 
struction on  the  plow  was  the  most 
frequent,  whereas  instruction  on  the 
manure  spreader  was  less  prevalent.  All 
ten  machines  were  taught  to  beginning 
and  adult  farmers  in  15.7  percent  of 
the  possible  cases  in  the  larger  shops 
as  compared  to  15.8  percent  in  the 
smaller  shops.  Instructional  time  on 
the  major  farm  machines  as  the  com- 
bine, com  picker,  drill  and  baler  was 
less  than  other  machines,  namely,  the 
plow,  mower,  planter  and  sprayer 
when  compared  by  size  of  shop. 

The  agricultural  shops  with  more 
than  2,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
had  a larger  number  of  the  selected 
tools  and  supplies,  26-30,  than  did  the 
smaller  shops,  20.7  and  3.0  percent  re- 
spectively. Fifteen  or  less  of  the  selec- 
ted tools  and  supplies  were  owned  by 
6.9  percent  of  the  departments  with 
2,000  square  feet  or  more  and  by  30.3 
percent  of  the  departments  having  less 
than  2,000  square  feet. 

The  multiple  teacher  departments 
with  2,000  square  feet  or  more  of  shop 
area  were  better  equipped  than  the 
single  teacher  departments  with  the 
same  floor  area.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
schools  with  larger  shops  and  single 
teachers  had  twenty-six  or  more  of  the 
thirty  selected  items  and  33.3  percent 
of  the  schools  with  larger  shops  and 
multiple  teachers  had  this  same  num- 
ber of  tools  and  supplies. 

Instructional  Period 

The  length  of  the  agricultural  me- 
chanics class  period  affected  the  scope 
of  the  farm  machinery  instructional 
program.  One  hundred  percent  of  the 
instructors  with  a two  hour  class  period 
taught  the  plow,  row  crop  planter, 
crop  sprayer,  baler  and  combine.  The 
plow  was  taught  by  77.1  percent,  plant- 
er by  68,  sprayer  by  69.9,  baler  by  62.7 
and  combine  by  59  percent  of  the  in- 
structors with  one  hour  class  periods. 

The  instructors  with  the  longer  class 
periods  spent  more  time  teaching  each 
machine.  When  averaging  instruction 

SEPTEMBER,  1967 


Why  not  let  practical  measures  function  in  recruiting  Agricultural  Education  students? 
Eleven  students  who  did  Directed  Teaching  agreed  to  do  something  about  the  shortage  of 
Vocational  Agricultural  Teachers  a ter  participating  in  a seminar  on  tne  problem.  This  group 
brought  in  the  names  of  twenty-six  students  whom  they  sold  the  idea  to  continue  in  Agri- 
cultural Education.  Students  ore  now  writing  the  Agricultural  Education  Department  stating 
that  they  will  join  the  Agriculturaf  family  at  the  College  in  September.  In  several  cases  con- 
ferences were  held  with  the  boy  and  his  parents  about  coming  to  College  and  majoring  in 
Vocational  Agriculture.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  Education  gave  each  future  teacher  a 
special  citation  for  having  done  an  acceptable  job.  (C.  E.  Dean,  Teacher  Education  A & T Univer- 
sity, Greensboro,  N.C.) 


for  all  the  ten  machines,  18.8  percent 
of  the  instructors  with  a two  hour 
period  compared  to  8.4  percent  of 
those  with  a single  period  provided  six 
or  more  hours  of  instruction. 

Teaching  Method 

A comparison  of  high  school  class 
teaching  methods  used  by  instructors 
with  single  and  double  periods  did  not 
vary  a great  extent  for  the  plow,  mow- 
er and  planter.  The  high  school  class 
instructors  with  two  hour  periods  gave 
fewer  reading  assignments,  worksheets 
and  job  sheets  to  their  students  than 
did  those  with  the  one  hour  period.  Ad- 
justment and  service  of  the  machine 
was  the  activity  most  generally  per- 
formed by  the  high  school  students  in 
the  shop  rather  than  assembly  or  re- 
pair of  the  machine. 

The  teaching  methods  used  for  be- 
ginning and  adult  farmers  differed 
from  those  used  in  teaching  high 
school  students.  Very  few  teachers 
(11.8  percent  for  the  plow)  had  as- 
signed reading  for  the  beginning  and 
adult  farmers,  whereas  better  than  60 
percent  had  assigned  reading  on  the 
plow  for  the  high  school  students. 
Worksheets  and  job  sheets  were  also 
used  to  a lesser  degree  with  the  begin- 
ning and  adult  farmers.  Shop  demon- 
strations were  comparable  for  both 
groups,  whereas  demonstrations  on  the 
farms  were  more  frequently  used  for 
beginning  and  adult  farmers  than  for 
the  high  school  classes. 

Occupational  Training 

A number  of  the  vocational  agricul- 


ture instructors  believed  they  are 
training  their  students  sufficiently  dur- 
ing the  farm  machinery  instruction  to 
qualify  them  for  jobs  related  to  farm 
machinery.  Fifty  percent  or  more  of 
the  instructors  considered  their  students 
were  qualified  to  enter  the  following 
occupations;  mechanics  helper,  truck 
driver  for  a feed  mill,  or  a farm  co- 
operative, feed  mill  employee,  bulk 
fertilizer  truck  driver  and  farm  hard- 
ware equipment  -employee,  which 
represented  five  of  eighteen  listed  oc- 
cupations. 

The  relationship  between  the  num- 
ber of  hours  the  shop  was  used  for 
other  classes  and  the  scope  of  the  farm 
machinery  program  revealed  that  in- 
structors in  shared  shops  spent  as  much 
or  more  time  teaching  these  machines 
as  those  whose  shops  were  used  en- 
tirely by  the  agricultural  instructor. 

Conclusions 

This  study  indicated  that  the  depart- 
ments with  the  largest  shops,  more 
than  one  instructor,  two  hour  class 
periods,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
tools  and  supplies  were  teaching  farm 
machinery  a greater  number  of  hours. 
The  significance  of  shop  size  should  be 
emphasized  since  other  factors  are  de- 
pendent upon  it. 

With  the  increasing  value  of  the 
farm  machinery  inventory,  complexity 
of  the  machines  and  the  increasing  op- 
portunities in  agricultural  machinery 
related  fields  the  vocational  agriculture 
instructors  are  obligated  to  update  their 
instructional  programs  and  to  improve 
their  own  understandings  and  abilities. 
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A committee  of  education  and  industry  representat ives  recommended 
20  essential  and  three  substitute  courses  for  a 2 -year  post -high 
school  program  for  training  young  men  for  the  national  grain,  feed, 
seed,  and  farm  supply  industry.  Some  essential  courses  were  (1) 

Soil  Science  I and  II,  (2)  Crop  Production,  (3)  Applied  Animal 
Biochemistry,  (4)  Operations  I and  II,  (5)  Grain  Grading,  (6) 

Applied  Animal  Nutrition,  (7)  Communications  I and  II,  (8)  Applied 
Animal  Husbandry  I,  (9)  Agricultural  Chemicals,  (10)  Salesmanship, 
(11)  Physical  Facilities  and  Care  of  Equipment,  (12)  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Marketing,  and  (13)  Structure  of  the  Grain,  Feed, 

Seed,  and  Farm  Supply  Industry.  Optional  courses  to  be  substituted 
where  appropriate  were  (1)  Seed  Production,  Preparation,  and 
Analysis,  (2)  Business  Law,  and  (3)  Applied  Animal  Husbandry  II. 

The  need  for  occupational  experience  as  part  of  the  training 
program  was  emphasized.  A completed  curriculum  guide  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Education,  contained' out  1 ines  for  each  of 
the  23  courses  including  lecture-discussion  topics  with  laboratory 
exercises,  suggested  teacher  qualifications,  lists  of  laboratory 
equipment  and  supplies,  suggestions  for  library  usage,  and  an 
extensive  bibliography.  Inservice  training  of  teachers  through 
cooperative  effort  of  industry  and  educational  institutions  and 
instructional  materials  are  needed.  This  document  appeared  in  "The 
Agricultural  Education  Magazine,"  volume  39,  number  5,  November 
1966,  (WB) 
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What  kind  of  program  do  we  need 
for  the  post-high  school  training  of 
young  men  for  the  grain,  feed,  seed 
and  farm  supply  business?,  was  the  key 
question  before  a group  of  business 
men  meeting  at  Airlie  House  in  Virginia 
in  December,  1965.  The  meeting  was 
called  by  the  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers 
National  Association  to  help  make  plans 
for  the  preparation  of  a curriculum 
guide  to  fulfill  a contract  with  the  U.  S. 
0£Fice  of  Education. 

The  meeting  was  significant  in  that 
it  was  called  by  the  association  to 
assist  in  establishing  the  guide  lines  and 
to  make  recommendations  as  to  the 
kind  of  employees  needed  by  the  in- 
dustry. This  responsibility  was  much 
like  that  of  an  advisory  committee 
called  to  give  advice  on  any  other  vo- 
cational program.  However,  the  fact 
that  the  Office  of  Education  had  con- 
tracted with  the  association  and  that 
the  meeting  was  called  and  conducted 
by  the  association  staff  makes  it  par- 
ticularly significant. 

Membership  of  the  committee  was 
also  significant.  Several  of  those  repre- 
senting industry  were  formerly  profes- 
sors in  well-recognized  universities. 
Some  had  been  outstanding  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture  and  are  now  oc- 
cupying important  positions  in  their  re- 
spective firms.  Others  are  professors  in 
universities  where  their  work  is  very 
closely  allied  to  the  needs  and  practices 
of  the  industry. 

The  committee  was  challenged  to 
think  through  and  finally  to  recommend 
the  courses  they  would  suggest  for  a 
two-year  post-hi^  school  program 
consisting  of  four  17  week  semesters. 
They  were  not  presented  with  a pro- 
posed program  and  asked  to  react  to  it 
and  to  give  it  their  stamp  of  approval. 
After  working  long  hours  for  the  three 
days  and  after  much  discussion  the 
members  listed  twenty-three  courses. 
They  felt  that  twenty  of  these  would 
be  essential,  but  that  three  might  be 
used  as  substitute  courses  depending  on 
the  geographic  area  in  which  the  pro- 
gram would  be  offered.  For  example, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  a study 
of  beef  cattle  feeding,  management. 


and  parasite  control  would  be  needed 
while  in  other  areas  a similar  study  of 
poultry  or  dairy,  or  swine  might  be 
more  appropriate.  Following  are  titles 
of  the  courses  in  the  sequence  in  which 
they  should  be  offered: 

First  Semester 

Crop  Production 
Soil  Science  I:  Fertility 
Applied  Animal  Biochemistry 
Structure  of  the  Grain,  Feed,  Seed  and 
Farm  Supply  Industry 
Communication  I:  Written,  Graphic 

Second  Semester 
Grain  Gradinc 
Soil  Science  U:  Fertilizers 
Applied  Aiimal  Nutrition 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Marketing 
Communications  II:  Oral,  Illustrated 
Third  Semester 

Retail  Farm  Supply  Merchandising 
Feeds,  Ingredients,  Additives  and  Food 
and  Drug  Regulations 
Operations  I:  Purchasing,  Financial 
Control 

Applied  Animal  Husbandry  I:  Beef, 
Sheep,  Dairy 

Seminar:  Personal  Relationships, 
Personal  Finances  and  Management 
Fourth  Semester 

Grain  Handling,  Warehousing  and 
Merchandising 
Operations  H:  Functions  of 
Management,  Financing 
Agricultural  Chemicals 
Salesmanship 

Physical  Facilities  and  Care  of 
Equipment 

Optional  Courses  which  may  be  sub- 
stituted by  the  school  administrator 
where  appropriate: 

Seed  Production,  Preparation  and 
Analysis 
Business  Law 

Applied  Animal  Husbandry  H:  Swine, 
Poultry,  Horses 

The  committee  recognized  the  neces- 
sity for  a well  rounded  program  with- 
out any  walls  between  the  vocational 
education  programs.  They  looked  at  the 
"package”  of  courses  needed  for  ade- 
quate training  at  the  vocational-tech- 
nical level.  Consequently  they  listed 
such  courses  as  Agrictdtural  Economics 
and  Marketing;  Communications,  includ- 
ing graphics  and  visuals;  Salesmanship; 
Crop  Science;  Soil  Science;  Operation  of 
the  Business  and  others  without  regard 
to  the  traditional  vocational  service 
that  would  be  responsible  for  the 
courses. 


Experience 

The  committee  did  however  place  a 
very  strong  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
occupational  experience  as  part  of  the 
training  program.  These  representatives 
of  the  industry  felt  very  sure  that  mem- 
bers of  their  association  and  others 
would  be  happy  to  cooperate  in  pro- 
viding excellent  occupational  experience 
for  students.  They  expect  that  such 
programs  will  be  well  planned  and  well 
coordinated  by  the  school  personnel. 

The  opportunity  to  visit  several  dif- 
ferent types  of  business  associated  with 
the  grain,  feed,  seed  and  farm  supply 
industry  and  to  work  with  the  man- 
agers and  others  in  these  firms  pro- 
vided a rare  opportunity  for  an  "ivory 
tower”  vocational  educator  to  discover 
how  those  on  the  receiving  end  view 
the  activities  and  the  product  of  voca- 
tional teacher  education  programs. 
This  kind  of  experience  is  one  which 
should  influence  all  training  programs 
to  a much  greater  degree  than  in  the 
past. 

The  Guide 

The  curriculum  guide  which  was 
turned  over  to  the  Office  of  Education 
on  July  1,  contained  outlines  of  each 
of  the  twenty-three  courses,  including 
suggested  lecture/discussion  topics  and 
laboratory  exercises;  suggested  teacher 
qualifications;  laboratory  equipment 
and  supplies;  suggestions  for  library; 
and  an  extensive  bibliography. 

The  problem  of  identifying  and  re- 
cruiting teachers  for  the  program  is 
likely  to  be  a serious  one  for  many 
years.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  possible 
to  recruit  men  from  industry  for  part- 
time  teaching.  A few  retired  persons 
who  have  had  successful  experience 
will  be  available  to  teach.  In  other 
cases  teachers  of  agriculture,  teachers 
of  distributive  subjects,  communica- 
tions teachers  and  others  with  appro- 
priate training  and  experience  may 
become  available  for  teaching  in  the 
program. 

Regardless  of  the  sources  of  teachers 
it  is  important  that  application  be  made 
of  the  content  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dustry. For  example,  as  students  study 
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principles  of  salesmanship,  their  labora- 
tory activities  should  be  geared  to  sell- 
ing merchandise  typically  offered  by 
the  farm  supply  business.  In  the  same 
way  application  of  content  of  courses 
in  Feeds  and  Feeding;  Agricultural 
Chemicals;  Agricultural  Economics  and 
others  should  be  made  to  the  needs 
of  the  grain,  feed,  seed  and  farm  sup- 
ply business. 

To  actually  get  application  of  the 
content  of  the  courses  to  the  industry 
will  require  teachers  who  ( 1 ) have 
some  understanding  and  willingness  to 
make  the  applications  as  part  of  their 
class  work,  and  (2)  who  have  back- 
groimd  of  experience  closely  enough 
associated  with  the  industry  to  make 
intelligent  application.  To  assist  in  this 
procedure,  field  trips  with  students  to 
visit  appropriate  aspects  of  the  business 
will  be  helpful. 

Next  Steps 

Teacher  education:  Many  avenues 

present  themselves  as  next  steps  in  this 
program.  One  of  the  first  deals  with 
programs  of  teacher  education.  It  is  de- 
sirable for  industry  and  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions  to  “team  up”  to  provide 
specific  Idnds  of  in-service  training  for 

(Continued,  page  110) 


The  Curriculum  Guide  is  a 436-page  book  suggesting  a two-year  post  high  school  curriculum. 


Primary  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  authorizing  the  development  of  the  cur- 
riculum guide  were* 

(1)  Neville  Hunsicker,  Chief,  Agricultural  Education,  Occupations  Section,  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

(2)  Dr.  Walter  Brooking,  Program  Specialist,  Technical  Education,  Occupations  Section,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 
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teachers  who  are  involved  at  the  voca- 
tional-technical level.  The  facilities  and 
equipment  of  industry  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  duplicate  by  the  school  system. 
Even  though  finances  might  be  avail- 
able, there  are  special  hazards  involved 
in  the  use  of  grain,  feed,  and  seed 
processing  equipment  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  agricultural  chemicals  and  ferti- 
lizers which  make  it  inadvisable  to 
house  such  equipment  in  a school 
building. 

This  will  make  it  necessary  for  some 
of  the  work  to  be  taught  in  plants 
either  as  part  of  the  work  experience 
program  or  in  classes  held  at  times 
when  the  plant  is  not  open  for  com- 
mercial business. 

Other  aspects  of  teacher  education 
which  must  be  developed  include  pro- 
grams to  help  teachers  integrate  and 
apply  the  subject  matter  of  the  various 
courses  to  the  industry.  This  will  in- 
volve a better  understanding  of  the 
industry  on  the  part  of  all  teachers. 

Some  representatives  of  industry 
caution  that  educators  need  to  limit 
the  number  of  centers  in  which  training 
will  be  offered,  and  to  make  sure  that 
high  standards  of  training  be  main- 
tained. This  suggests  that  specialized 
teacher  education  programs  for  the 
grain,  feed,  seed  and  farm  supply  busi- 
ness might  be  developed  in  relatively 
few  teacher  education  institutions  lo- 
cated where  there  are  adequate  facili- 
ties, both  in  the  university  and  in  the 
industiy  to  provide  the  training.  If  this 
is  to  be  accomplished,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  develop  a high  degee  of 
cooperation  between  the  institutions  in 
terms  of  enrollment  of  students,  record- 
ing of  credits  and  assessment  of  out- 
state  fees. 

Instructional  Materials:  Closely  allied 
to  problems  of  teacher  education  is  the 
need  for  instructional  materials.  As  the 
curriculum  guide  was  developed,  it  be- 
came increasingly  evident  that  text  ma- 
terials, as  well  as  visuals  and  other 
items  are  urgently  needed.  Many  ex- 
amples can  be  cited.  However  one  will 
be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  need.  A 
book  or  bulletin  on  structure  of  the 
total  industry  is  needed  for  use  by 
teachers  and  students.  Materials  deal- 
ing with  small  segments  of  the  subject 
can  be  found  in  many  places,  but  a 
complete  document  covering  the  total 
industry  is  not  available.  In  other  cases 
it  is  necessary  simply  to  prepare  materi- 
als from  the  point  of  view  of  an  em- 
ployee in  the  industry  as  contrasted 
with  material  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  farmer  producer  or  from 


the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer.  In 
every  case  the  suggestion  of  sound 
eithical  principles  and  of  seivice  to  the 
customer  should  be  included  in  the 
materials. 

For  the  preparation  of  much  of  the 
needed  text  materials  it  will  be  im- 
portant to  again  call  upon  membei-s  of 
the  Crain  and  Feed  Dealers  National 
Association  for  suggestions  and  help. 
The  association  is  able  to  identify 
sources  of  information  and  help  in  the 
preparation  of  materials  that  would  be 
difficult  for  educators  to  tap.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  organization  and  pres- 
entation of  the  materials  must  be  di- 
rected by  an  experienced  educator  to 
be  of  greatest  help  to  the  students  and 
teachers. 

Many  additional  steps  need  to  be 
taken  to  implement  the  program.  In- 
cluded are  such  activities  as  identifica- 
tion, guidance  and  recruiting  of  stu- 
dents; building  and  equipping  adequate 
laboratories;  in  some  areas,  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  the  organization  and  oper- 
ation of  the  program;  and  the  iden- 
tification of  need  and  job  opportunities 
to  justify  the  organization  of  the  pro- 
gram. State  and  local  advisory  councils 
should  be  orgam'zed  with  the  industry 
well  represented  in  the  membership. 
These  councils  will  be  able  to  provide 
valuable  information  and  assistance  on 


many  of  the  next  steps  to  be  taken 
for  the  implementation  of  the  program. 


Glenn  Z.  Stevens 

(Continued  from  page  105) 

Other  agriculture.  This  is  not  an  in- 
struction area  with  a unified  body  of 
subject  matter  content.  Rather  it  is  a 
classification  that  includes  certain  units 
from  the  other  instruction  areas,  and 
units  introductory  to  further  education 
for  employment  in  specialized  businesses 
and  services,  education,  research,  and 
government.  Examples  of  other  agricul- 
ture occupations  are  vocational  agri- 
culture instructoir,  county  agricultural 
extension  agent,  ASCS  compliance  super- 
visors and  farm  loan  officer. 

Comprehensive  lists  of  occupational 
titles  in  all  of  the  areas  of  this  classifi- 
cation are  given  in  a recent  publication 
titled  Occupational  Guidance  for  Off- 
Farm  Agriculture.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Center  for  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Education,  The  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. The  occupational  titles  found  in 
recent  state  studies  are  compared  with 
titles  in  the  new  Dictionary  of  Occupa-. 
tional  Titles,  third  edition.  Additional 
guidance  information  for  teachers  of  ag- 
riculture and  counselors  is  presented  in 
a new  form. 


Several  key  persons  in  the  development  of  the  Curriculum  Guide  are  shown  in  this  photo,  left  to  right; 
Mrs.  Karen  Shiflett,  Assistant  Caardinatar  of  the  Project,  Grain  & Feed  Dealers  National  Assaciotian. 
Dr.  Raymond  Clark,  Michigan  State  University,  Coordinator  and  author  of  the  project. 

Alvin  E.  Oliver,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Groin  and  Feed  Dealers  Notional  Association 
and  Project  Manager. 

William  Keating,  Counsel,  Groin  & Feed  Dealers  Notional  Association. 
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Rapid  change  in  agriculture  requires  that  today's  agricultural ist 
be  a well-educated  articulate  technician.  Community  colleges  can 
contribute  their  greatest  influence  on  the  future  of  our  society 
and  nation  by  offering  specialized  agricultural  technician 
training  for  both  those  entering  the  field  and  those  wishing  to 
update  their  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  present  area  of  employment. 
Colleges  located  in  agricultural  areas  offer  technical  programs  in 
production  agriculture.  Courses  included  are  soils,  agricultural 
chemicals,  hbrticul ture,  crop  management,  agricultural  business 
procedures,  welding,  irrigation,  and  drainage.  Students  also  enroll 
in  general  education  courses  such  as  communication  skills, 
mathematics,  psychology,  health,  American  institutions,  report 
writing,  and  economics.  Other  programs  are  offered  for  equipment 
repairmen,  ranchers  and  range  managers,  landscaping  and  public 
grounds  management,  and  outdoor  recreation  techniques  and 
administration.  This  article  is  published  in  "The  Agricultural 
Education  Magazine,"  volume  39,  number  5,  November  1966.  (wB) 
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Agricultural  Education 
In  the  Community  College 


EARL  McCOLLUM,  Head,  Agriculture  Department, 
Treasure  Valley  Community  College,  Ontario,  Oregon 


Can  anyone  deny  that  today’s  world 
of  agriculture  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  mechanized  complexity,  and  that  to- 
day’s agriculturist  must  be  a well  edu- 
cated, articulate  technician? 

Many  former  agriculturalists  were 
able  to  function  satisfactorily  with  only 
a high  school  education  and  were  able 
to  learn  the  specialized  skills  as  they 
worked.  In  today  s agriculture  such  a 
broad  base  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  is  being  required  as  to  severely 
limit  people  with  only  a high  school 
education.  Knowledge  is  required  in 
many  technical  areas  such  as  soil  sci- 
ence, fertilizers,  pest  controls,  manage- 
ment, and  many  others.  Skills  are  re- 
quired in  soil  preparation,  chemical  us- 
age, irrigation,  machinery  maintenance 
and  repair,  record  keeping  and  various 
manipulative  skills. 

As  these  areas  of  knowledge  and  skill 
become  more  and  more  complex,  they 
become  highly  specialized  and  require 
more  of  the  individual’s  time.  As  a re- 
sult we  are  living  in  an  era  of  specialists 
in  agriculture.  There  already  are  spe- 
cialists in  management,  soils,  crops, 
livestock,  horticulture,  and  others  at 
the  professional  level  and  there  are  now 
being  developed  technical  positions  in 
these  same  areas  to  give  agriculture 
producers  the  advantages  of  modem 
technology.  Fertilizer  companies  are 
seeking  technicians  who  understand 
soils,  chemistry,  and  fertilizers  to  co- 
ordinate between  them  and  the  farmer. 
Machinery  dealers  are  seeking  techni- 
cians who  understand  soil  working,  crop 
planting,  crop  harvesting,  machinery 
maintenance  and  machinery  function 
and  who  can  represent  them  to  the 
fanner.  Food  processors  are  seeking 
technicians  who  understand  quality  of 
product,  pest  control,  marketing  and 
harvesting  so  the  importance  of  these 
factors  in  processing  can  be  related  to 
the  farmer. 

Community  College  Philosophy 

It  is  in  these  areas  that  the  challenge 
of  the  future  lies.  Those  persons  who 
operate  between  the  producer  and  at 
either  end,  the  supplier  or  the  processor, 
must  be  specialists  in  their  area.  This 


will  require  training  and  preparation 
beyond  high  school  and  it  is  this  person 
the  community  college  hopes  to  pre- 
pare. It  is  here  at  the  technician  level 
that  commimity  colleges  can  contribute 
their  greatest  influence  on  the  future 
of  our  society  and  nation. 

Every  day  we  see  the  expansion  of 
civilization  with  its  attending  technical 
complexities:  the  aviation  industry  is 
spending  IV2  billion  dollars  annually  in 
expansion  and  will  need  50,000  new 
employees  in  four  years,  not  counting 
replacements;  in  thirty  years  Vi  of  Uni- 
ted State  electricity  will  be  generated 
by  atomic  power;  in  ten  years  hand- 
labor  in  any  industry  will  be  virtually 
non-existent.  People  must  be  prepared 
to  cope  with  this  world;  moreover, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  adapt  and 
change  as  their  social  climate  demands. 
Herein  lies  the  unique  opportunity  of 
the  Community  College  with  its  close 
ties  to  the  immediate  social  commun- 
ity and  its  open  door  policy  of  educa- 
tion for  those  who  can  profitably  use  it. 

The  ease  of  moving  in  and  out  of 
the  educational  stream  allows  a person 
displaced  by  technology  to  dispel  the 
despondency  so  often  accompanying 
this  event  by  quickly  re-tooling  to  again 
enter  the  work  force,  possibly  without 
even  having  lost  a day  of  work.  Indus- 
try has  been  involved  in  this  type  of 
procedure  for  years  with  machines. 
Now,  we  must  become  involved  in  the 
same  “re-tooling”  procedure  with  per- 
sonnel in  agriculture.  Many  times  this 
process  can  be  accomplished  at  com- 
pany expense.  The  Commimity  Col- 
lege is  again  in  a unique  position  being 
tax  supported  which  creates  a minimum 
of  expense  allowing  greater  freedom 
for  individual  “re-tooling.” 

Many  programs  are  operating  in 
Community  Colleges  aimed  at  prepar- 
ing agricultural  technicians  who  are 
specialized  enough  to  enter  the  agri- 
cultural labor  force.  These  programs 
are  open  to  both  those  persons  prepar- 
ing to  enter  the  field  and  to  those  per- 
sons in  the  field  who  wish  to  up-date 
their  knowledge.  There  are  also  tech- 
nical programs  to  aid  persons  engaged 
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in  production  or  preparing  to  enter 
production  agriculture.  Anyone  who 
can  profit  from  technical  training  of 
this  nature  is  welcome  in  the  classes 
and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  offer 
any  course  or  program  that  people  in 
the  field  can  use. 

Community  College  Programs 
in  Agriculture 

Colleges  located  in  areas  with  inten- 
sive agriculture  supporting  a large  por- 
tion of  the  economy  are  offering  tech- 
nical programs  in  Production  Agricul- 
ture which  include  such  technical 
courses  as  soils,  agricultural  chemicals, 
horticulture,  crop  management,  agri- 
cultuie  surveying,  livestock  manage- 
ment, agricultural  business  procedures, 
welding,  irrigation,  and  drainage.  Along 
wiA  these  technical  courses  students 
receive  general  education  in  communi- 
cation sldlls,  mathematics,  psychology, 
health,  American  Institutions,  report 
writing,  and  economics. 

A technical  agriculture  program  is 
being  offered  in  some  Community  Col- 
leges that  incorporates  all  of  the  above 
training  with  the  added  training  of  lab- 
oratory work  to  equip  the  student  for 
employment  in  processors’  labs. 

The  farm  equipment  dealers  have 
requested  additional  trained  equipment 
repairmen  thereby  opening  a technical 
field  for  many  persons  with  mechanical 
aptitudes.  This  program  adds  to  gen- 
eral education  courses  the  following 
technical  work:  basic  agriculture  mech- 
anics, welding,  drafting,  practical  hy- 
draulic and  pneumatic  systems,  ag- 
ricultural power  units  and  machinery, 
machine  tool,  farm  machinery  repair, 
agricultural  service  procedures,  and  in- 
dustrial management. 

Some  Community  Colleges  are  offer- 
ing technical  training  for  ranchers  and 
range  managers.  The  technical  work  in 
these  programs  include:  water  re- 

sources development,  agricultural  sur- 
veying, agricultural  business  proce- 
dures, livestock  management,  agricul- 
tural chemicals,  soils,  crop  management, 
range  and  forest  plants,  range  manage- 

(Cantimed,  page  119) 
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The  jury  of  twenty  four  experts  was 
also  asked  to  indicate  at  which  loci 
each  of  the  competencies  could  be 
taught.  The  number  of  competencies 
which  could  be  taught  at  each  of  the 
six  loci  were:  dealer  or  company  school, 
40j  on-the-job^,  40;  post  hi^  school, 
33j  adult,  32;  four  year  college,  31; 
high  school,  28. 

Local  Matter 

Of  the  forty  competencies,  seven 
were  considered  to  be  specifically  re- 
lated to  the  particular  feed  company, 
and  the  jury  members  indicated  that 
these  seven  competencies  could  only  be 
taught  at  the  “dealer”  and  the  “on-the- 
job'  loci.  The  seven  competencies  were: 
thoroughly  understands  his  company  s 
feed  products;  understands  other  prod- 
ucts sold  by  his  business  (company); 
understands  the  policies  of  his  business 
(company);  knowledge  of  the  feed 
products  of  competitors;  ability  to  fill 
out  company  invoices  and  sales  con* 
tracts;  understands  the  problem  of  feed 
dealers  in  the  community;  and  under- 
stands the  criteria  for  appraising  pros- 
pective feed  dealers.  Of  the  remaining 
thirty-three  competencies  the  jury  mem- 
bers considered  that  each  of  the  com- 
petencies could  be  tau^t  at  the  “post- 
high  school”  locus,  and  that  twenty- 
eight  of  the  thirty-three  competencies 
could  be  tau^t  at  the  “hi^  school 
locus. 

Post-High  School 

The  five  competencies  which  were 
considered  to  be  possible  at  the  “post- 
high  school”  locus  but  not  at  the  “high 
school”  locus  were:  understands  the 
research  findings  of  livestock  (poultry) 
feeding  trials;  ability  to  write  up  and 
interpret  the  feeding  results  of  his  cus- 
tomers and  convey  them  to  manage- 
ment; understands  the  promotional 
techniques  for  increasing  feed  sales; 
ability  to  express  feeding  and  nutrition 
information  to  groups;  and  knowledge 
of  the  methods  used  in  collecting  bills. 


* On-the-job— Any  training  given  in  the 
place  of  business  exclusive  of  that  given  in 
cooperative  occupational  programs  between 

the  employer  and  an  educational  institution. 
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inent  techniques,  wildlife  management, 
and  veterinary  medicine. 

New  and  Expanding  Fields 

A new  field  for  technicians  is  opened 
in  landscaping  and  public  grounds  man- 
agement. This  curriculum  includes  gen- 
eral education  and  the  basic  agricul- 
tural courses  plus  tree  and  shrub 
identification,  plant  disease  and  insect 
problems,  lawn  and  garden  equipment 
use  and  maintenance,  greenhouse  and 
nursery  management,  landscaping  and 
public  grounds  management,  turf  grass 
management,  and  park  management 
and  administration. 

Another  rapidly  growing  field  as 
Americans  gain  more  leisure  time,  is 
that  of  outdoor  recreation.  The  tech- 
nical offerings  at  Community  Colleges 
include  techniques  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, sports  equipment  repair,  emer- 
gency care  and  rescue,  recreation 
camp  counseling,  range  and  forest 
plants,  earth  science  technology,  and 
administration  of  recreation  camps  and 
parks. 


Summary 

The  results  of  this  study  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  competencies  identi- 
fied as  essential  for  the  performance  of 
the  sales  activities  and  the  loci  at  which 
the  competencies  could  be  taught  could 
be  considered  by  those  responsible  for 
the  development  of  curricula  and 
courses  of  study  for  persons  in  or  pre- 
paring to  enter  positions  which  require 
the  performance  of  sales  activities.  For 
example,  the  person  who  is  responsible 
for  developing  the  courses  of  study  for 
the  hi^  school  program  with  the  help 
of  the  local  advisory  committee  could 
decide  which  of  the  nine  sales  acti- 
vities could  be  used  as  a basis  for  the 
instruction.  The  curricula  director, 
teacher  and  the  advisory  committee 
could  further  select  the  competencies 
to  be  included  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram from  those  which  are  essential 
for  the  performance  of  the  selected 
activities,  and  which  also  could  be 
taught  at  the  **high  school”  locus. 


Employment  Opportunities 
in  Agriculture 

With  the  world/population/food  ra- 
tio such  as  it  is  and  the  population 
growth  of  the  world  in  an  ever-expand- 
ing trend  the  general  outlook  for  em- 
ployment in  agriculture  is  extremely 
good.  This  statement  must  be  coupled 
with  the  admonition  that  the  oudook 
for  employment  of  unskilled  persons  in 
agriculture  is  extremely  poor.  This  co- 
incides with  the  realization  that  a^- 
culture  is  extremely  complex  requiring 
skills  and  knowledge  which  were  pre- 
viously unnecessary. 

More  specifically  in  this  country  and 
in  the  technician  occupations,  job  op- 
portunities are  rapidly  opening.  Tech- 
nicians work  on  a team  with  engineers, 
scientists,  supervisors,  and  skilled  crafts- 
men, converting  theories  and  ideas  into 
products  and  processes— the  technician 
is  the  pivot-man  on  this  team. 

Technicians  participate  in  research 
and  development.  They  assist  in  design- 
ing and  perfecting  machines,  processes, 
materials,  and  service  for  our  increas- 
ingly complex  world  of  work.  They  con- 
sider why  things  work  as  well  as  how 
things  work.  They  work  with,  their 
minds  as  well  as  their  hands.  Techni- 
cians’ jobs  frequently  require  the  ability 
to  apply  scientific  principles  and  to 
solve  designs,  process  or  service  prob- 
lems. Other  technical  jobs  demand  ex- 
tensive loiowledge  of  laboratory  equip- 
ment, procedures  and  techniques. 

Technicians  of  this  nature  are  needed 
in  all  types  of  agricultural  service  in- 
dustries, fertilizers,  chemicals,  seed 
dealers,  machinery  and  equipment  com- 
panies. Food  processing  companies  are 
iifilizing  technicians  as  field  men,  in 
laboratories,  and  on  the  quality  control 
line.  Governmental  agencies  are  using 
technicians  in  a non-career  capacity  in 
soil  conservation  and  range  manage- 
ment. Hi^way  departments  and  public 
agencies  are  using  technicians  in  man- 
aging the  landscaped  areas  utilized  by 
the  public. 

Future  Bright 

These  vast  areas  of  opportunity  have 
been  expanding  in  the  past  few  years 
and  show  no  signs  of  decreasing  in 
growth  in  the  next  few  years.  With 
this  situation  in  mind  the  young  man 
considering  choices  for  a career  can 
select  from  many  avenues  to  travel  in 
the  world’s  most  vital  vocation— Agri- 
culture. One  of  the  avenues  for  edu- 
cation in  agriculture  beyond  the  high 
school  is  the  Community  College. 
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To  determine  the  vocational  competencies  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  nine  essential  sales  activities  in  the  feed  indust 
a Jury  of  24  feed  dealers,  sales  training  directors,  agricultural 
education  researchers,  and  business  education  researchers  made 
"yes"  and  "no"  determinations  for  40  competencies.  The  number  of 
competencies  considered  essential  for  each  of  the  nine  activities 
was--(l)  sells  direct  to  producer,  39,  (2)  assists  local  dealers 
in  promoting  use  of  specific  feeds,  38,  (3)  assists  farmers  in 
planning  feeding  programs,  37,  (4)  assists  local  dealer  in 
promotional  campaigns  and  feed  and  grain  clinics,  37,  (5)  assists 
farmers  to  see  through  their  own  problems,  36,  (6)  follows  up  on 
results  obtained  by  customers  and  reports  them  to  management,  36, 
(7)  sells  to  customer  across  the  counter,  36,  (8)  recognizes 
abnormal  and  detrimental  practices  and  animal  health  conditions, 
31,  and  (9)  solicits  local  dealers  to  sell  company  products,  27. 
The  jury  also  indicated  the  number  of  competencies  which  could  be 
taught  at  each  of  six  educational  facMities  --  (1)  dealer  or 
company  school,  40,  (2)  on-the-job,  40,  (3)  post -high  school,  33, 
(4)  adult,  32,  (5)  4-year  college,  31,  and  (6)  high  school,  28. 
Competencies  identified  as  essential  should  be  considered  in  the 
development  of  curriculums  and  courses  of  study  for  those  in  or 
preparing  to  enter  sales  positions  in  the  feed  industry.  This 
article  is  published  in  "The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine," 
volume  39,  number  5,  November  1966.  (WB) 
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What  vocational  competencies  are 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  nine 
sales  activities  essential  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  sales  function  in  the  feed 
industry?  At  ^vhich  loci^  could  these 
competencies  be  taught?  A study  was 
made  to  find  the  answers  to  these 
questions. 

In  previous  research  conducted  by 
Clark®  of  the  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, twenty-eight  activities  were  iden- 
tified as  being  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  sales  function  in  the 


jury  members  were  asked  to  make 
or  "no"  determinations  for  the  forty 
competencies  for  the  performance  of 
each  of  the  nine  sales  activities.  There- 
fore each  of  the  forty  competencies 
could  have  a total  competency  fre- 
quency of  216  (9  X 24)  if  each  of  the 
twenty-four  jury  members  indicated  that 
the  forty  competencies  were  essential. 
The  comnetency  frequencies  are  listed 
in  Table  I. 
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Essential 

The  number  of  competencies  which 
were  considered  to  be  essential  for  the 
performance  of  each  of  nine  activities 
are:  wlls  direct  to  producer,  39;  assists 
local  dealers  in  promoting  the  use  of 
specific  feeds,  38;  assists  farmers  in 
planning  feeding  programs,  37;  assists 
local  dealers  in  promotional  cam- 
paigns and  feed  and  grain  clinics,  37; 
assists  farmers  to  see  through  their  own 
problems,  36;  follows  up  on  results  ob- 
tained by  customers  and  reports  them 
to  management,  36;  sells  to  customer 
across  the  counter,  36;  recognizes  ab- 
normal and  detrimental  practices  and 
animal  health  conditions,  31;  and  soli- 
cits local  dealers  to  sell  company  prod- 
ucts, 27. 


"yes" 


feed  industry.  Of  the  twenty-eight  ac- 
tivities, the  nine  most  important  activi- 
ties as  rated  by  a jury  of  twelve  feed 
industry  experts  were  selected  for  this 
study.  The  nine  activities  had  an  aver- 
age score  of  3.5  or  more  when  a five 
point  scale  was  used:  0— not  needed; 
1— little  importance;  2— some  impor- 
tance; 3— very  important;  and  4— 
essential. 


Procedure 

The  author  developed  an  interview 
instrument  which  included  forty  com- 
petencies which  mi^t  be  considered 
essential  for  the  performance  of  the  nine 
sales  activities. 

A jury  of  twenty-four  experts  was 
selected  and  interviewed,  with  six  rep- 
resentatives from  each  of  four  sub-areas: 
feed  dealers;  sales  training  directors; 
agricultural  education  researchers;  and 
business  education  researchers.  The 


‘Adapted  from  Albracht,  James  J.,  “A 
Process  for  Determining  Vocational  Compe- 
tencies for  the  Performance  of  Essential  Ac- 
tivities for  Sales  Personnel  in  the  Feed  In- 
dustry, and  the  Loci  at  which  the  Compe- 
tencies could  be  Taught.”  Michigan  State 
University,  1966.  This  study  was  supported 
by  a grant  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Contract  No.  OE-6-85-014,  under  pro- 
visions of  section  4 (c),  of  the  Vocational 
Act  of  1963.  Unpublishra  doctoral  disserta- 
tion. 

^ Loci — ^The  educational  facilities  where 
the  sales  competencies  could  be  taught  as 
indicated  by  time  and  place  considerations. 

’Clark,  Raymond,  Vocational  Competen- 
cies Needed  hy  Workers  in  Non-Farm  Agri- 
cultural Occupations.  E.  Lansing,  Mich., 
Michigan  State  University , June,  1964 
(mimeo) 


TABLE  1 


Competency 


Competency  Frequency 

Thoroughly  understands  his  company’s  feed  products  201 

Understands  importance  of  personal  sales  traits  and  a pleasing  personality  185 

Ability  to  greet  customers  and  study  their  needs  185 

Understands  feeding  practices  and  programs  used  in  the  community  184 

Ability  to  classify  and  cope  with  different  types  of  customers  182 

Ability  to  use  suggestive  selling  and  to  close  the  sale  179 

Understands  research  findings  of  livestock  (poultry)  feeding  trials  178 

Ability  to  determine  rations  for  specific  livestock  (poultry)  uses  177 

Understands  composition  of  farm  grains,  roughages,  and  supplements  174 

Understands  other  products  sold  by  his  business  (company)  171 

Understands  various  meffiods  of  preparing  livestock  (poultry)  feeds, 
i.e.,  grinding,  pelleting,  etc.  ^ 168 

Understands  control  of  livestock  (poultry)  pests  and  parasites  16.5 

Ability  to  determine  the  approximate  amount  of  profit  that  is  likely  16.5 

Understands  policies  of  his  business  (company)  164 

Ability  to  determine  the  livestock  (poultry)  performance  records  to  keep  162 

Ability  to  identify  common  livestock  (poultry)  diseases  159 

Knowledge  of  the  feed  products  of  competitors  158 

Knowledge  of  feed  mill  operation  156 

Ability  to  evaluate  farmers  roughages,  pasture,  and  grain  resources  152 

Ability  to  determine  the  repayment  ability  of  the  customer  152 

Knowledge  of  the  physical  make-up  and  digestive  process  of  farm 
animals  (birds)  150 

Ability  to  write  up  and  interpret  the  feeding  results  of  his  customers 
and  and  convey  them  to  management  149 

Understands  place  of  sanitation  in  the  livestock  (poultry)  operation  148 

Abflity  to  determine  with  the  customer  the  amount  of  credit  needed 
Understands  promotional  techniques  for  increasing  feed  sales 

Ability  to  express  feeding  and  nutrition  information  to  groups  147 

Understands  factors  to  consider  in  selecting  specific  animals  (birds)  145 

Knowledge  of  livestock  prices  and  price  trends 
Knowledge  of  transportation  and  delivery  procedures 

Understands  influence  of  equipment  upon  growth  and  the  rate  of  gain  144 

Understands  influence  of  housing  upon  the  growth  and  the  rate  of  gain 
Ability  to  fill  out  company  invoices  and  sales  contracts  136 

Knowledge  of  the  agricultural  practices  used  in  the  community  130 

Understands  influence  of  heredity  on  fhe  rate  of  gain  126 

Ability  to  fit  animals  for  show  or  sale  123 

Understands  problems  of  feed  dealers  in  the  community  122 

Knowledge  of  marketing  chaimels  for  livestock  (poultry)  and  their  products  118 

Ability  to  determine  fhe  grade  of  the  animals  (birds)  109 

Knowledge  of  the  meffiods  used  in  collecting  bills  107 

Understands  criterian  for  appraising  prospective  feed  dealers  89 
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The  jury  of  twenty  four  experts  was 
also  asked  to  indicate  at  which  loci 
each  of  the  competencies  could  be 
taught.  The  number  of  competencies 
which  could  be  taught  at  each  of  the 
sL\  loci  were:  dealer  or  company  scliool, 
40;  on-the-job^,  40;  post  liigh  school, 
33;  adult,  32;  four  year  college,  31; 
high  school,  28. 

Local  Matter 

Of  the  forty  competencieis,  seven 
were  considered  to  be  specitieuily  re- 
lated to  the  particular  leed  company, 
and  the  jury  members  indicated  tliat  . 
these  seven  competencies  could  only  be 
taught  at  the  “dealer”  and  tlie  on-the- 
job ' loci.  The  seven  competencies  were; 
thoroughly  uncie.siands  ias  eonipaiiy  s 
leed  products;  uiiderstancis  other  prod- 
ucts sold  by  iiis  business  (company); 
understands  the  policies  oi  his  business 
(company);  kiiowledge  of  die  feed 
products  of  coiiipctitors;  ability  to  fill 
out  company  iu\  oices  and  sales  con* 
tracts;  understamis  the  problem  of  feed 
dealers  in  the  ... immunity;  and  under- 
stands the  criceri..  for  appraising  pros- 
pective feed  ocaiers.  Of  the  remaining 
thirty-three  < o . :.;tencies  tiie  jury  mem- 
bers consio<".  V lOat  each  of  the  com? 

petencies  c..ok.  »>e  taught  at  the  post- 
high  sciiooi  .iicus,  an*',  ihat  twenty- 
eight  of  the  tiiiity-throe  competencies 
could  be  taught  at  the  “high  school” 
locus. 

Post-High  School 

The  five  competencies  which  were 
considered  to  be  possible  at  the  “post- 
high  scnoal”  locus  but  not  at  the  “high 
school”  .ocus  were:  ui.v.c-rstands  the 

researt.  ..athiigs  of  live'^itick  (poultry) 
feeding,  era..:,,  ability  to  write  up  and 
inter/.  d o ceding  resiilts  of  his  cus- 
tomer: ad  convey  them  to  manage- 

ment; ..currstands  the  promotional 
techua  . • increasing  feed  sales; 
ability  c.^press  feeding  and  nutrition 
information  to  groups;  and  knowledge 
of  the  methods  used  in  collecting  bills. 


*On-thc-job — Any  training  given  in  the 
place  of  business  exclusive  of  that  given  in 
cooperative  occupational  programs  between 
»li<^  employer  and  an  educational  institution. 
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ment  techniques,  wildlife  management, 
and  veterinary  medicine. 

New  and  Expanding  Fields 

A new  field  for  technicians  is  opened 
in  landscaping  and  public  grounds  man- 
agement. This  curriculum  includes  gen- 
eral education  and  the  basic  agricul- 
tural courses  plus  tree  and  shrub 
identification,  plant  disease  and  inseet 
problems,  lawn  and  garden  equipment 
use  and  maintenance,  greenhouse  and 
nursery  management,  landscaping  and 
public  grounds  management,  turf  grass 
management,  and  park  management 
and  administration. 

Another  rapidly  growing  field  as 
Americans  gain  more  leisure  time,  is 
that  of  outdoor  recreation.  The  tech- 
nical offerings  at  Community  Colleges 
include  techniques  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, sports  equipment  repair,  emer- 
gency care  and  rescue,  recreation 
camp  counseling,  range  and  forest 
plants,  earth  science  technology,  and 
administration  of  recreation  camps  and 
parks. 


Summary 

The  results  of  this  study  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  competencies  identi- 
fied as  essential  for  the  performance  of 
the  sales  activities  and  the  loci  at  which 
the  competencies  could  be  taught  could 
be  considered  by  those  responsible  for 
the  development  of  curricula  and 
courses  of  study  for  persons  in  or  pre- 
paring to  enter  positions  which  require 
the  performance  of  sales  activities.  For 
example,  the  person  who  is  responsible 
for  developing  the  courses  of  study  for 
the  high  school  program  with  the  help 
of  the  local  advisory  committee  could 
decide  which  of  the  nine  sales  acti- 
vities could  be  u.sed  as  a basis  for  the 
instruction.  • The  curricula  director, 
teacher  and  the  advisory  committee 
could  further  s<*iect  the  competencies 
to  be  included  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram from  those  which  are  essential 
for  the  performance  of  the  selected 
activities,  and  v/hich  also  could  be 
taught  at  the  "higli  school”  locus. 
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Employment  Opportunities 
in  Agriculture 

With  the  world/population/food  ra- 
tio such  as  it  is  and  the  population 
growth  of  the  world  in  an  ever-expand- 
ing trend  the  general  outlook  for  em- 
ployment in  agriculture  is  extremely 
good.  This  statement  must  be  coupled 
with  the  admonition  that  the  outlook 
for  employment  of  unskilled  persons  in 
agriculture  is  extremely  poor.  This  co- 
incides with  the  realization  that  agri- 
culture is  extremely  complex  requiring 
.skills  and  knowledge  which  were  pre- 
viously unnecessary. 

More  specifically  in  this  country  and 
in  the  technician  occupations,  job  op- 
portunities are  rapidly  opening.  Tech- 
nicians work  on  a team  with  engineers, 
sciernksts,  supervisors,  and  skilled  crafts- 
men, convciting  theories  and  ideas  into 
products  and  processes— the  technician 
is  the  pivot-man  on  this  team. 

Technicians  paiticipate  in  research 
and  development.  They  assist  in  design- 
ing and  perfecting  machines,  processes, 
materials,  and  service  for  our  increas- 
ingly complex  world  of  work.  They  con- 
sider why  things  work  as  well  as  how 
thiiigs  work.  They  work  with  their 
minds  as  well  as  their  hands.  Techni- 
cians’ jobs  frequently  require  the  ability 
to  apply  scientific  principles  and  to 
solve  designs,  process  or  service  prob- 
lems. Other  technical  jobs  demand  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  laboratory  equip- 
ment, procedures  and  techniques. 

Technicians  of  this  nature  are  needed 
in  all  types  of  agricultural  service  in- 
dustries, fertilizers,  chemicals,  seed 
dealers,  machinery  and  equipment  com- 
panies. Food  processing  companies  are 
utilizing  technicians  as  field  men,  in 
laboratories,  and  on  the  quality  control 
line.  Governmental  agencies  are  using 
technicians  in  a non-career  capacity  in 
soil  conservation  and  range  manage- 
ment. Highway  departments  and  public 
agencies  are  using  technicians  in  man- 
aging the  landscaped  areas  utilized  by 
the  public. 

fuTjre  Bright 

These  va.st  areus  of  opportun.».  liave 
been  expanding  i..  the  past  few  years 
and  show  no  sig.  s of  decreasing  in 
growth  in  the  next  few  years.  Mith 
this  situation  in  mind  the  young  man 
considering  choices  for  a career  can 
select  from  many  avenues  to  tr.ivtd  in 
the  world’s  most  vital  vocatiov,  \.;ri- 
culture.  One  of  the  avemics  f.  da- 
cation  in  agriculture  beyond  the  ..  gii 
school  is  the  Community  College. 
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Jdenti f icatlon 

The  present  document  is  a brief  summary  of  the  Final  Report  of  a 
five  year  study  of  the  rehabilitation  of  vocationally  disadvantaged  former 
mentai  patients.  This  Project  was  carried  on  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Crippled  and  Disabled  of  New  York  City  (iCD),  with  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (DVR)  as  a cooperating  agency.  Its 
chief  source  of  support  was  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(VRA)  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  formal  starting  date  of  the  Project  was  July  I,  1962  and  the  Final 
Report  was  completed  in  May,  1967.  The  Project  Director  was  Dr.  Walter 
S.  Neff,  who  was  Professor  of  Psychology  at  New  York  University  and  Director 
of  Research  at  ICD  at  the  time  that  the  study  was  launched.  The  Chief  Invest 
i gator  was  Dr.  Myron  Koituv  who  became  Project  Co-Director  in  1964  and  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Neff  as  Director  of  Research  at  ICD.* 

Ob  iecti  ves 

The  study  had  two  major  aspects,  which  were  of  equal  Importance. 
First,  the  Project  involved  the  innovation  of  a coordinated  network  of 
# services,  which  was  designed  to  improve  the  employability  of  people  who 

had  been  deemed  relatively  unemployable  by  reason  of  an  emotional  disorder,  j 
Second,  the  Project  had  a series  of  research  alms,  as  follows: 

(1)  To  study  the  degree  to  which  a comprehensive  rehabilitation 

, center  can  assist  the  vocational ly  dl sadvantaged  mental 

patient  to  procure  and  maintain  gainful  employment  and 
remain  In  the  community  without  rehospltal izatlon. 

(2)  To  study  the  characteristics  of  mental  patients  who  benefit 
(or  do  not  benefit)  from  the  services  of  a comprehensive 
rehabilitation  center. 

(3)  To  formulate  and  test  a series  of  hypotheses  concerning  the 
determinants  of  rehabilitation  outcome. 

<4)  To  study  the  criteria  through  which  a state  rehabilitation 
agency  allocates  mental  patients  to  various  rehabilitation 
services  and  programs. 


Or.  Neff  continues  as  Professor  of  Psychology,  New  York  University,  and 
Is  currently  Research  Consultant  to  ICD.  Dr.  Koituv  is  now  Assistant 
Professor  In  the  Division  of  Social  and  Community  Psychiatry,  the  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine. 
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Research  Design 

The  study  sample  was  made  up  of  236  former  mental  patients,  who 
constituted  a carefully  designed  set  of  samplings  of  persons  with  a his- 
tory of  emotional  disorder  who  had  applied  to  the  New  York  State  DVR  for 
vocational  assistance  between  1962  and  1964.  Precautions  were  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  hypotheses  of  the  study  could  be  adequately  tested.  The 
study  sample  was  subdivided  into  four  subgroups,  as  follows:  (I)  an  Ex- 

perimental Group  (N  * III),  who  received  the  innovated  network  of  ser- 
vices at  ICO:  (2)  a Control  Group  (n  » 40),  which  was  generated  by 
randomly  rejecting  one  out  of  every  three  referred  clients;  (3)  a Com- 
parison Group  (n  = 63),  which  consisted  of  a random  selection  of  clients 
referred  by  DVR  to  less  intensive  programs  at  commercial  trade  schools; 

(4)  a Comparison  Group  Cn  « 40,  of  which  only  22  could  be  found),  who 
comprised  persons  who  had  applied  to  DVR  but  who  broke  off  contact  before 
a service  plan  could  be  implemented.  All  subjects  were  studied  intensively 
in  follow-up,  covering  a period  of  some  20  months  after  whatever  services' 
they  received  had  been  completed.  Further  division.si  of  the  subgroups 
were  made,  to  take  account  of  such  issues  as  duration  of  service  and 
voluntary  or  involuntary  termination  of  service. 

A central  feature  of  the  study  was  an  Investigation  of  the  relation 
of  client  characteristics  to  success  or  failure.  This  involved  not  only 
certain  selected  demographic  variables,  which  oould  be  studied  in  the 
entire  sample,  but  also,  as  applied  only  to  the  Experimental  Group,  a set 
of  standardized  staff  assessments  and  psychological  tests. 

The  dependent  variables  of  the  study  were  of  two  kinds:  “hard” 

and  “soft".  The  “hard"  criteria  were  based  on  empirically  derived  data 
concerning  post-service  employment  and  hospitalization.  The  "soft" 
criteria  were  derived  from  systematic  assessment  of  the  clients'  personal 
and  social  adjustment  during  follow-up. 

Techniques  of  multivariate  analysis  were  used.  Much  of  the  data 
was  factor-analyzed,  both  to  study  relationships  among  the  many  variables 
and  to  reduce  their  number  to  manageable  proportions,  inferences  were 
based  on  current  applications  of  multiple  regression  analysis,  which 
permits  study  both  of  the  combined  effects  of  sets  of  variables  on  a 
criterion  and  estimates  of  the  unique  influence  of  each  of  these  variables. 
Multiple  regression  analysis  also  provided  statistical  control  over  system- 
atic but  undesired  sources  of  variation,  such  as  that  arising  from  the 
influence  of  initial  group  differences  on  dependent  variables  of  interest. 

The  Service  Program 

The  core  of  the  program  provided  to  the  experimental  subjects  at  ICD 
was  an  Intensive  and  graded  series  of  vocational  services,  including  both 
evaluation  and  training,  designed  to  last  from  six  months  to  one  year. 
Supporting  these  vocational  services,  and  considered  as  ancillary  to  them. 
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intensive  network  of  therapeutic  services,  inciudino 
individuei  and  group  psychotherapy,  informai  supportive  contacts,  sociai  ® 

casework,  medicai  and  remediai  therapies  where  required, 
and  a period  of  ^st-training  counseiing  and  psychotherapy  during  the  first 

foiiow-up.  in  detaii,  the  vocationai  program  consisted  of  an 
initiai  seven  week  vocational  evaiuation,  which  was  organized  both  to 
appiy  increasing  quanta  of  work  pressures  and  to  yieid  observations i data 
on  work  deficits  and  w^k  potentiais.  The  evaiuation  phase  was  followed 
by  an  Individual lytai lored  type  of  vocational  training,  either  in  a shei- 

^°rmal  trade-training  ciasses.  The  overaii 
objective  of  the  entire  process  was  to  faciiitate  vocational  adjusiment 
and,  hopefully,  to  prevent  rehospltalization.^ 

The  Target  Population 

ft#  should  be  stressed  that  the  study  sample  is  not  representative 

of  menta  parients  in  general,  or  of  discharged  mental  patients  in  parti- 
^il  certain  minimal  selection  criteria  required  by  the 

ftli  between  17  and  50,  no  ccmplicating  physi- 

ca  disability,  a minimum  of  dull-normal  InifeJ  ligence),  only  a self- 

P«+'®"+®  currently  present  themselves 
to  a state  rehabi litation  agency  for  vocational  service.  The  study  samnle 

®ifi®  ^*’®  “e"»graphic  characteristics  of  its  base  popula- 

tion  (N®w  York  City)  and  by  whatever  subtle  factors  operate  to  permit  a 

WM?1*-*®'®  .°[’®^'P„?®!”!?"  ® Siven  DVR  counselor  and  a prospective  client. 
While  It  IS  likely  that  the  study  sample  is  adequately  r^esentative  of 
^tionally  disabled  clients  served  by  such  an  agency  as  the  New  York  City 
DVR,  It  IS  far  from  certain  that  our  results  can  be  generalized  to  all 
mental  patients,  or  to  discharged  patients  as  a special  grouping.  

In  the  present  study,  75^  of  the  experimental  and  control  subjects 
were  males.  The  median  age  for  the  combined  group  was  27  and  the  median 
education  was  high  school  completion.  Only  12^  were  married  at  the  time  of 
referral.  About  half  the  sample  was  Jewish,  one  third  Catholic  and  the 
remainder  Protestant.  Twelve  percent  were  Negro  or  Puerto  Rican.  Using 

Social  Class,  70^  belonged  to  classes  III  or  IV. 
Ayhwgh  not  characteristically  the  long-term,  back-ward  hospital  patient, 
the  typical  client  of  the  study  was  marked  by  a relatively  chronic  psychia- 
tric impairment  that  had  begun  in  early  adolescence  and  had  been  diagnosed 
as  schizophr®nia.  The  median  number  of  previous  hospitalizations  was  two 
and  the  median  length  of  in-hospital  time  v^as  22  months.  Previous  employ- 
ment  was  generally  quite  spotty.  One-fifth  of  the  group  had  never  worked, 
and  the  median  percentage  of  time  worked  (as  a proportion  of  total  avail- 
ao  e time  since  school)  was  30^.  These  gross  statistics  reveal  that  the 
study  s^ple  makes  up  a quite  marginal  sector  of  general  population,  with 
egard  to  the  usual  criteria  of  personal,  social  and  vocational  adjustment. 
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The  Results 

Only  the  most  Important  results  of  the  study  wilt  be  presented  in 
this  Summary,  They  were  as  follows: 

I I.  A vocationally  oriented  network  of  services  to  emotionally  dis- 

abled clients  in  a c^prehensive  rehabilitation  center,  results  in  a statls- 
^ t caily  significant  increase  in  their  subsequent  employability,  as  compared 

to  a group  of  control  clients  who  were  served  in  less  intensive  ways.  The 
magnitude  of  the  difference  between  the  groups,  however,  was  quite  moderate. 

2.  In  contrast,  the  described  program  had  no  observable  effects  ] 
either  on  rehospitai ization  or  on  personal  and  social  adjusiment  during  ' 
the  fol low-up  period. 

3.  Certain  personal  characteristics  of  the  clients,  particularly 
age,  previous  employment,  and  the  DVR  counselor's  judgement  of  the  client's 
potential,  had  stronger  relationships  with  employment  outcome  than  program 
Impact,  per  se.  In  general,  clients  who  were  younger,  who  had  some  history 
of  previous  employment,  and  who  were  Judged  by  their  DVR  counselors  to  have 
better  potential  for  employment,  tended  to  have  more  favorable  employment 
outcomes. 

^ 4.  Clients  referred  by  DVR  directly  to  commercial  trade  schools 

differed  In  a number  of  respects  from  clients  referred  to  the  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  center.  The  former  tended  more  often  to  be  female,  to  be 
. characterized  by  minority  group  status  and  lower  socio-economic  levels, 

had  less  previous  hospitalization  and  better  work-histories.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  either  group  attained  a higher  degree  of  rehabi I- 
itation  success,  on  any  of  the  outcome  criteria  of  the  study, 

5.  An  important  finding  within  the  experimental  croup,  is  that  the 
greater  the  supply  of  supportive  services,  the  more  positive  the  outcomes. 
Clients  who  received  some  form  of  psychotherapy  or  intensive  casework  ser-  , 
vice,  who  were  In  the  program  for  longer  periods,  who  completed  their 
assigned  programs  and  who  had  a larger  number  of  staff  contacts,  tended  to 
do  tetter  in  post-service  employment  and  were  hospitalized  less. 

/ 

6.  Within  the  experimental  group,  the  more  successful  client  was 
initially  judged  to  be  more  self -deprecatory,  less  Impulse-ridden,  less 
egocentric,  less  immature,  less  timid  and  more  strongly  motivated  for  work 
than  their  less  successful  counterparts.  While  It  was  thus  possible  to 
distinguish  the  more  successful  from  the  less  successful  client  on  the  basis 
of  initial,  global  staff  assessments,  an  extensive  series  of  psychometric 
tesHs  proved  generally  to  be  unrelated  to  the  outcome  criteria  of  the  study. 


o 
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7.  A final,  overall  result  is  that  employment  In  the  unprotected, 
open  labor  market  remains  a very  serious  problem  for  the  former  mental  ^ 

patients  who  made  up  the  study  sample.  Even  after  approximately  f year 
of  Intensive  vocational  and  therapeutic  service,  only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  experimental  Qroup  managed  to  achieve  stable  and  continuous  employment 
during  the  follow-up  period  and  almost  one-quarter  were  unable  to  work  at 

all. 

Cone  I us i ons  and  Recommendatl ons 

1.  For  at  least  a considerable  proportion  of  discharged  mental 
patients,  vocational  rehabilitation  will  not  be  effective  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by,  and  integrated  with,  a substantial  network  of  supportive 
and  therapeutic  services. 

2.  'The  devised  mix  of  vocational  and  therapeutic  services  has  j 
a significant,  if  modest,  influence  on  future  employability,  but  none  on 
rehospitalization.  Within  the  limits  of  the  variables  studied,  these  two 
rehabilitation  outcomes  appear  to  be  independently  determined. 

3.  For  that  sector  of  the  population  which  made  up  the  study  sample, 

the  standard  psychometric  tests  are  Inefficient  predictors  of  criterion  ^ 

outcome.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  demographic  factors  (e.g.,  age,  previous 
employment,  previous  hospitalization)  and  certain  global  staff  apessments 
(e.g.  impulsivity,  immaturity,  egocentrism)  show  promise  as  predictors  of 
vocati ona I success. 

t 

4.  The  desired  rehabi litation  outcomes—  stable  work  and  freedom 
from  rehospital izatlon—  require  much  more  flexible  social  arrangements 
than  are  currently  available.  If  the  discharged  mental  patient  is  to 
avoid  the  negative  consequences  of  enforced  idleness  and  recommitment,  our 
society  will  have  to  invest  a much  larger  share  of  its  resources  in  various 
forms  of  sheltered  and  semi -sheltered  employment  and  in  many  more  varieties 
of  partial  institutionalization  than  now  exist. 
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Abstract— Rc^^orl:  ProJcGi:  :.Tio]:.or  zri 


, ,,,  ..  e.,o,.c  =c=„c  ^ 

A c?^ for  xc^.c:•x  0”i  ‘’cc.vi-ci^aiovA^? 


never 


acfmLca\L  sitar.tior.  outsiao  of  tta  hoo- 

lack  of  inforraotion  ror  a.u;i.u/».ir  lo  hi7..e  v72.cn  .t-c.-i... 

^rlG-%;ork  MatSry  is  anotko::  difficulty,  Ifie  authors  suopoctea 

tliat"**1*aic*  hi<'h  rato  of  roaCnitn-ic'm';  to  tto  .lioopatal  s'ctribu^-e^ 
t:v^.  r?iffieull:y  of  encca’::.! y faci-iij  tl).o  clual  condition  ot  ad^uat- 

comuiiraity  living  a.ud  ccraino*  a 

V Taoet  •Uie  problem,  a 'STSn  deraonirtiration  project  was 
5-0  a-'r.-/  ■’  >P  v/itliin  tliG  hoapita.1  a program  to  cvaiunac  KoriC  funcuioning 

co^ctcncc  ziot  subject  to  the  pressures 

of  a coicipotitive  job  i-itnution  in  tno  cc^'.^mni^y* 

*nie  project  was  dcsiyrioci  to  uLcet  tnree  goals: 


a* 


b* 


c* 


To  establish  within  Hawaii  Dtato  Hospital  vocational 
assoQsiaent  procodmes? 

To  provide  a program  of  *v*  ^ ^ * j»,f  * ' *1  —fc 

increase  work  .potential  in  x^^cicnts  iCiSnuifiud  as 

chronic  schisophr enicc  ? 

To  provide  adequate  aftorcaro  service  and  follow  up, 
including  jols  placement,  training,  and  assistance  in 
taahing  com.aunity  adjuabaont. 


ana  cencereu  lus  ” ^ •L.i^  ^rt-wi-vnr*^ 

vis»i -'to  his  ovzn  f^^^lincs,  attitudes,  and  aepirai*.ion;a  to  hi.4  co  wo^,Kor.;»  ^ 

and  supervisor.  cSoSc"' 

C0i3^ 


when  compared  to  a matched  control  oroup.  .5" . 
was  gathered  on  patients  to  S!acUitate  tncir  30b  pluoc,,.an^.  .0 
the  effects  of  the  worh  conditioning  progr:  • I 

were  selGCteds  an  eiix-Jeriiacntal  group  e:.::::oocc  uo  u c ondiuicninj  ^ 

program  and  a control  group  i/hicli  rccciv;  d tlio  fiarae  servi-ces  as  tlic 
eiiperixtiontal  group#  exccjpt  tiio  v/orlc  conclxuxonmg* 

To  provide  a hasolino  on  which  to  compare  patients,  each  patient 
was  pit  trough  an  initial  period  of  ascocemenn.  _ 

matched  natient  to  patient  on  the  haois  of  ago,  incclligc»ice,  length 
SfhoSi?^U^ati^.^nd  level  of  worh  tolerance . scores 
matching#  patients  were  assigned  at  random  to  exuicr  the  c,^pG,.imcntai 

or  control  group. 

Each  natient  was  acsoGsed  on  tv;o  general  ncasures.  ^le  first  was 
licve/olMrlflSLrance  (h^rr) . Jobs  in 

corized  empirically  into  four  levels  or  clrffrcuity.  Euch  pacicnu 
was  evaluated  as  to  tlie  level  at  vdiich  he  could  work  besu  by  giving 
him  an  opportunity  to  perform  on  selected  jobs  in  four  work  areas. 
Patients  were  rated  in  terms  of  learning# 

quantity  of  work.  The  average  rating  on  tlie  job  assignments  attempted 
was  considered  to  be  the  LXjT  score. 

The  second  measure  xvas  Level  of  Congruence  to  an  Voca- 

tional Personality  (LC?iVP) . To  determine  his  LOWP# . 
rated  by  at  least  tv;o  raters  who  had  no  previous  contact  with 
patient.  Each  patient  was  rated  by  a. team  of  raters  in  tiic  rollow- 
ing  areas*  reaction  to  supervision#  relations  with  co-workjrs#  wor1^_ 
satisfaction#  work  pressures#  and  use  of  abilities.  The  ® 

average  rating  in  each  of  the  five  rating  areas  by  the  ti^o  or  more 

raters  was  taken  as  his  score. 

Following  aie  Vocational  Personality  rating,  raters 
and  placed  each  of  the  patients  in  one  of  the  followxng  eight  cate- 

gories* 

!•  Ready  for  placement  on  a regular#  full-time  job  in  the 
community. 

2.  Ready  for  placement  on  a regular#  part-time  job  in  the 

community. 

3.  Ready  for  on-the-job  training. 

4.  Ready  for  vocational  training. 

5^  for  placement  in  a sheltered  workshop. 

6.  Ready  for  sheltered  v/orkshop  training. 

7.  Continue  in  hospital  work  activity  program. 

8.  Not  ready  for  placement. 
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■1  -the:  G a^ilrol  i 


e^rpori'aontnl  gronp  ^'vri'j  ploan 
<iitionirK|  c:i  cciccucd  j?;I  > in  tt.c  i-:r'i:’  '■.-: 
group  wai  continued  on  rc.;:;uXar  __};n:c-c' ■ 
the  end  o£  tto  si.'iv*"aiOntn  pM:;ri.ou,  norli  t'/AV.  . 

group  Vvcro  given  u sjccond  ii»*i  a»J  IV  ■ * t‘  I'  */ ^•*'4  ^Irt*  **  ^ ';:riool.  'jJho  L'ivl’  and  XfC5\VP  \;nro 
detoiaiftinGcl,  c\i'l:er  v/aieli  all  ro’,;cr::j  rr’rc  eric  nor 

were  Kiaclo  again*  Scores  were  ccrp-'.rcd  to  detcrv.vLn':i  ni  torero  ’irao^  any 
differential  gain  by  either  tne  cKperinenttl  Oa?  "cto  control  gro'.'p* 

patients  were  placiGd  in  DojrcopriQtci  3ott;u-gs  in  cne  cc.nurUuity 
according  to  te:;ra‘s  x>^^^'diction.  • hll  3;0itiGirts^,  both  ^e'.nper;inenY^^^^  cUkI 
control#  wore  jprox’^ided  \*;it:h  t'.^ci  services  ox  v.tio  project  voccftioiiC^^^ 
counselor  in  addition  to  tlic  c-f  cer-ccro  cc.rvrcoc*  i.ix:.ie  iuo.a«^ii.s 

following  uost-^cissccciacnt,  putients  \\'et:o  revrewea  no  cictennxiie  r..i.o 
nuiubor  of  e:g?cri:aental£5  and  coirirrolc  worh.ing  outside  of  taa^  noapxrai* 
Comuni ty  agWeies  did  not  know  w’Ixd  \7^s  c:-:pcruiao,nuaj.  or  con\eroi , b\it 
the  information  obtained  on  i ■#.a  ^ 1"^  ^ ^ ' 

munity  agencies* 

Work  coaditicaina  for  ifils  prvojeot  wao  coiitcrod  around  five  a-caa 
of  work  kekaviors  reaction  to  supc  ;7i:3ica,  relatiORo  wi'di  co-workex.i. 
work  satisfaction,  work  prescorcs,  and  tha  use  or  amlicics.  iuq 
conditioning  was  provided  -arcongk  '.ro:d:  Euvjorvisors  (regular  hosprcal  , 
employees)  using  a perfornance  record. 

At  the  loT/or  levels  of  wo:;k  toloranco,.  the  v;ork  supervisor  noted  • 
patient's  improved  porforruunca  and  ivvnodiatoly  gave,  the  patienc  credit. 
As  the  patient  progressod  through  ttiii  work  toXercinae  3.evcls#  . 

conditioning  becarae  noro  realistic*  /'jaothcr ^aspect  or  vrark  conditiona.ng 
had  to  do  with  negative  prcsfjurrs  and  anxieties  of  work#  ^ as  well^as 
evaluations  of  perforrr.ence#  which  w:iro  brought  to  the  pEitxent  s ciutCA.- 
tion  and  he  w;as  shovai  how  Buca  cvnltiation  was  nccej3sary  and  •ccraporary. 
lie  was  helped  to  react  in  an  f7?ppropria(:^c  jiV-u1a1cx* 

The  t’rpical  client  vilio  left  tko  iiOoi;>ital  was  41  years  old,  had  been 
in  tho  horpital  foartoea  years  and_hau 

the  follcwinq  ncncral  cheracreri^itiN?.S3  or  Jbxxxt^ 

appropriate  indcpcaidont  dccieica#  use 

physical  slownaeo#  inability  to  e:-i;prces  tnougnts  rrcely  and  clearly# 
and  was  generally  asocial. 

Table  I p3;ovides  data  on  ifis  results  of  _ the  jproject  climts  over 
an  ciglitcx-n~no3'.l±i  period  invoiviJ^g  vKirk  conaitionAng,  rcflabilx-awion 
services  and  follow  up. 

First  nvr>"^->:hor"is ; 

Clients  ^Jko  are'givca  a prograa  ox  work  ccaditicning_and  voca- 
tional rckabilitaticn  services  or  jocational^  sej-Vice^ 

alone  are  more  likely’ 


to  Jbe  corti:rranx".-j.' 


-rx  V*  c* 


of,  the  cor^iirol 


dv.)  net  in  n.:*:!:  conslitlcning 


or  rcaciivn  voccition.nl  r^innoili-vcti 


S!tC5'!:lnJ::lcol  data  1 crd.:^  clionta  oi  tiv: 


project  :':or.;act  x::i 


t: 


tliG  i'i;cn/t  lrj-'^f'ylS.\oJxn,  3:at  to:;  c.\1.,ii;c;...nc:, 


. r •*•* 


tlio  vocation-  X o-arvicc;o  alc..y.: 


r.*. 
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JilDO,  at  the  c.'-d  of 
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the  projtcct  clicnti^  reraninef  ont 
Ono  of  the  noro 
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i\indinv’o  of  the  project  \vai:5  -iiio 


reftirn  rate  to 

v/asj  1'; JcLit  '\7cc>i»t  up  to  ^’.,\i'  ■■ 


r the  V^acationol  narvicco  grci:y;>  vnxtan 
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bo-^di  Uorlu  Conditioning  and  l^cc:nw‘.lonn';i  I.^a!•Ac;b^ili■uatio:l  ::5o.-rv2.cca. 
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finding  did  not  eport  the  frrG't  , 

direction.  ‘iJorlc  conditioning  per  mi  ix'rr  ho  a 
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Gcrativo  factor  in  -tlic* 


ocedy  discharge  of  the  chronic  sc;hl:j;ophrf3j.']iic  jyircj.ont 


B rgond  TJ. ■•r»-;o-th*.''.-.o lo  s 


The  fjccorid  Irg-o-'dieoio  states  c,lic:,ito  who  arc  n^ovidaid  voca- 

tional rchaldlitatiori  end  follon-up  services  are  nore  l:lhely  to  be 
placed  in  v;ork  citua-tio?:.,G  in  -ttc;  cc'ivr.vnity  and.  can  renarn  longer  out- 
side of  the  hospital  'than  eiJav^iits  ifX  a jna'tchod  con'crol  groui:)# 


Results  indicat 


ninco  clients  'i:ho  are 


u.«  only  partial  acccagtanee,  ..  . 

given  a progsraia  of  voctVdlomil  rei?.r:b;ll.'Lti:rt.i,en  sewreos  aionQ  arc  more 
li;;;oJ.v  to  be  oitxolovoa  in  Ihri  cc:'.;,i:r:r,u.lpr  than  clic-ntc  a;ho  receive  ti?.e 
regular  hospital  Inductrinl  Therapy  Prograra.  r”orcovor,  clients  who 
receive  voca-tional  3:cliabi.litation  sorvicoG  alone  have  a significantly 
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lovi?er  return  rate  tl-san  clients  i.n  too  rctgular  lioox^ital  program. 


Third  ThP'-o the nin : 


The  ‘Idlird  hxT'^otl'csis  stetes  that  there  will  bo  a significant 
irscreaso  in  the  mooeut’o  of  ■'i-'ro.rh  p.crofcavv.:?acG  (Lhy)  ^ nor  clxcxits  i^i  a 
T>rogmHi  of  vrorl;  conditioning  a.A'Xi  ■'i/cca'uxonal  roha.Qilita'ticn  services 
wi'ldi  follow  Vi'p  cov»joarod  to  cX^;.Cints  in  a program  of  only  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  ni-U'i  follow  uv>. 


Results  frr-i  the  study  do  not  su^^port  tl'ils  h^«potl:iGsic  and  tliere* 
fore  it  is  not  accepted. 


1vv)‘'>?.rth  nv^::o'i'h.'a.nis i 


The  fourth  hypothesis  states  th.at  there  \7ill  bo  a significairt  . 
S.r.crcnso  in  the  raeasure  of  worn  bonevior  (r.t'CiXVj?)  for  c3.iGnts  in^u 
proaram  of  "^.''oirh  conditioning  oncl  ■voca'cionsl  roaiabiiicauion  sQr^>icc3 
wito  folio  V v;o  cc-.To::rc:ia  with  a i:?.a-tchcd  grotip  of  clients  v;ho  receive 
■ " ^ rchabilitatica-;  noxvicoo  and  follow/  up.  • 
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COUNCIL  ON  DENTAL  EDUCATION 
American  Dental  Association 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  APPROVAL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

FOR  DENTAL  ASSISTANTS* 


Purpose  of  Requirements;  The  purpose  of  these  Recfuirements  is  to 
provide  an  outline  of  a program  which  will  be  effective  in  provid 
ing  education  needed  by  a dental  assistant.  The  character  and 
quantity  of  the  educational  program  are  planned  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  duties  of  a dental  assistant  are  adjunctive  to  the 
dental  profession.  The  function  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
dental  assistant  are  defined  in  these  Requ ir ement s . 


These  educational  standards  have  been  developed  by  the  Council  on 
Dental  Education  of  the  American  Dental  Association  for  use  as  a 
guide  by  schools  planning  courses  of  instruction.  These  standards 
may  also  be  used  by  the  profession  in  reviewing  specific  functions 
and  duties  which  may  be  performed  by  a dental  assistant.  In  cre- 
ating these  standards,  the  Council,  through  conferences  with  the 
American  Dental  Assistants  Association,  reached  the  conclusion 
that  educational  requirements  should  provide  criteria  for  evaluat- 
ing educational  programs.  These  programs  will  provide  education 
and  experience  needed  by  a dental  assistant  employed  by  a dentist 
in  any  area  of  dental  practice. 


Authorization  of  Responsibility;  The  Bylaws  of  the  American 
Dental  Association  (Chapter  IX,  Section  IlOB)  state:  "The  duties 

of  the  Council  (on  Dental  Education)  shall  be:  (a)  To  act  as  the 
agency  of  the  Association  in  the  investigation  of  dental  education 
and  associated  subjects;  (b)  To  accredit  on  behalf  of  this  Associ- 
ation dental  schools  and  schools  in  related  fields  of  dental  educa- 
tion in  accordance  with  requirements  and  standards  approved  by  the 
House  of  Delegates;  (c)  To  approve  on  behalf  of  this  Association 
internships  and  residencies  in  accordance  with  requirements  and 
standards  approved  by  the  House  of  Delegates;  (d)  To  study  and  mahe 
recommendations  on  (1)  the  recognition  of  special  areas  of  dental 
practice;  (2)  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  national  certifying 
boards  for  special  areas  of  dental  practice;  (3)  the  educational 
and  administrative  standards  of  the  certifying  boards;  and  to  act 
on  behalf  of  this  Association  in  maintaining  effective  liaison 
with  the  certifying  boards  and  related  special  groups. 

The  Council  on  Dental  Education  has  been  concerned  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  educational  standards  for  the  education  of  dental 
assistants,  and  it  is  important  that  these  standards  continue  to 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  dental  profession.  It  is  also 


♦Approved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  American  Dental  Association, 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Annual  Session,  October,  1960.  u.s.  department  of  hemth,  education  & welfare 
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important  that  the  institutions  which  educate  dental  assistants 
come  under  the  purview  of  the  Association's  accrediting  agency; 
ncimely,  the  Council  on  Dental  Education. 

Educational  Program;  It  is  intended  that  the  program  provide  the 
student-dental  assistant  with  educational  experiences  to  make  her 
competent  in  all  phases  of  office  management,  office  laboratory 
procedures  and  chairside  dental  assisting. 

Programs  will  be  accredited  if  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Council  on  Dental  Education  which  have  been  established  by  the 
American  Dental  Association. 

THE  FORMAL  PROGRAM 

Length  of  Program;  The  program  must  be  at  least  one  academic  year 
in  length,  i.e.,  approximately  nine  months. 

Institution;  The  program  of  basic  instruction  may  be  placed  under 
the  organization  and  administration  of  a dental  school,  may  be 
operated  by  a dental  school  as  a separate  division  under  separate 
administration  or  may  be  conducted  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
separate  educational  agency.  In  all  instances,  the  program  must  be 
operated  on  a non-profit  basis. 

Physical  Facilities;  The  physical  plant  and  facilities  will  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  adequacy  to  provide  space,  equipment  and 
environment  for  effective  administration  of  the  program  and  effec- 
tive conduct  of  courses  which  are  a part  of  the  program.  It  is 
expected  that  institutions  will  provide  adequate  space  for  offices 
and  for  research  of  faculty  members. 

Admission  of  Students;  Students  admitted  to  the  program  must  have 
a high  school  diploma  or  equivalent  education. 

Promotion  and  Graduation;  Students  satisfactorily  completing  the 
one-year  program  may  be  given  a document  granted  by  the  sponsoring 
institution.  This  document  should  stipulate  dates  of  attendance. 

It  is  emphasized  that  granting  the  completion  document  does  not 
signify  "certification",  i.e.  that  the  graduate  is  a "Certified 
Dental  Assistant"  a title  of  accomplishment  conferred  by  the 
Certifying  Board  of  the  American  Dental  Assistants  Association 
operating  under  the  Requirements  approved  by  the  American  Dental 
Association. 

Library;  It  is  expected  that  students  enrolled  in  the  program  will 
have  a library  available  for  their  use  containing  textbooks,  refer- 
ence materials  and  other  instructional  aids.  Library  facilities 
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should  also  include  materials  useful  to  the  teaching  staff  and  to 
persons  engaged  in  educational  research. 

Financial  Supports  Financial  management  and  support  will  be  eval- 
uated on  the  basis  that  each  progreun  meets  acceptable  educational 
objectives.  Adequacy  of  the  operating  budgets  will  be  demonstrated 
by  the  character  and  quality  of  physical  facilities,  equipment, 
faculty,  library,  teaching  methods  and  curriculum.  Only  with  ade- 
quate financial  support  and  properly  allocated  expenditures  will 
educational  progreuns  meet  educational  standards  included  in  these 
Requirements . 

It  is  again  emphasized  that  institutions  and  programs  must  not  be 
operated  on  a proprietary  basis.  While  it  is  feasible,  through 
high  tuition  fees  and  other  remunerative  projects,  to  develop  self- 
supporting  or  profit-making  progreuns,  these  Requirements  stipulate 
that  a program  must  be  conducted  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dents and  must  meet  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  profession. 

Financial  support  of  the  programs  will  also  be  evaluated  to  deter- 
mine if  parent  institutions  and  administrators  have  planned  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  programs  to  guarantee  continuance  of 
operations  for  a reasonable  period  of  time. 

Curriculum:  The  course  of  study  should  be  one  academic  year  in 

length,  i.e.,  about  nine  months.  These  Requirements  do  not  specify 
number  of  clock  hours  or  number  of  credits  for  each  course.  It  is 
expected  that  institutions  will  plan  a curriculum  which  will  be 
balanced  to  meet  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  program.  Also, 
these  Requirements  do  not  specify  neunes  of  the  courses , but  stipu- 
late only  areas  of  instruction  which  must  be  included  in  the 
curriculum. 

Areas  of  Instruction;  The  following  areas  of  instruction,  concepts 
or  topics  must  be  included  in  the  curriculum: 

A,  Preclinical  Sciences:  (Orientation  and  background 

information) 

Knowledge  of: 

1.  History,  organization  and  code  of  ethics  of  American 
Dental  Assocation  and  American  Dental  Assistants  Association. 

2.  Certification  and  state  practice  acts  as  applied  to 
assistant. 

3.  Sterilization  and  its  application  to  materials  and 
instruments. 
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4.  Medication,  including  anesthetics,  and  legal  implica- 
tions as  applied  to  dentistry. 

5.  Tooth  form,  function  and  relationships. 

6.  Diet  and  nutrition;  its  application  to  dental  health  and 
disease. 

7.  Principal  causes  of  oral  inflammation,  degeneration  and 
dental  caries. 

8.  Application  of  first  aid  procedures. 

9.  Principles  of  transmittal  of  common  diseases. 

10.  Basic  principles  of  English  composition  and  speech,  and 
the  ability  to  type  business  letters. 

B.  Clinical  Sciences:  (Office,  chairside  and  laboratory 

procedures) 

1.  Knowledge  and  ability  to  assist  the  dentist  in  any  rout- 
ing operative  or  office  procedure. 

2.  Knowledge  and  ability  to  identify  and  prepare  materials, 
instruments  and  equipment  for  any  routine  dental  procedures. 

3.  Knowledge  and  ability  to  use  the  x-ray  machine,  take 
x-rays,  develop  and  mount  films. 

4.  Knowledge  and  ability  to  manage  office  routines  related 
to  patient  appointments,  records,  payment  of  fees  and 
bookkeeping . 

5.  Knowledge  of  supplies,  their  uses,  purchase  and  storage. 

6.  Knowledge  and  ability  to  care  for  equipment  and 
instruments . 

7.  Knowledge  of  personal  hygiene  and  grooming. 

8.  Knowledge  and  ability  in  use  and  application  of  gypsum 
products  and  the  preparation  and  trimming  of  casts  or  dies. 

9.  Knowledge  and  ability  to  invest,  cast  and  polish  an 
inlay  or  crown  casting. 

10.  Ability  to  adapt  base  plates  and  wax  rims  on  casts. 
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11,  Knowledge  of  golds,  alloys  and  waxes  and  their  application. 

12.  Knowledge  of  commercial  laboratories  and  preparation  of 
cases  to  be  sent  for  laboratory  processing. 

C.  Instruction;  Adequacy  of  instruction  will  be  measured,  in 
part,  by  availability  of  teaching  aids,  use  of  lecture— demonstra- 
tion methods,  individual  laboratory  methods,  student -to-teacher 
ratios  and  upon  the  instructors'  ability  to  inspire  students  to 
attain  knowledge  and  high  ethical  principles  within  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program. 

Instruction  will  also  be  evaluated  upon  general  impressions  and 
concepts  given  students  by  the  faculty  regarding  dental  health 
and  the  role  of  members  of  the  dental  health  team  in  meeting  the 
aims  of  the  profession.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
effectiveness  of  courses  in  ethics,  jurisprudence  and  profes- 
sional relations  and  also  to  the  students'  impression  of  the 
faculty. 

The  dental  assistant  program  will  not  be  considered  a degree 
progrcun  and,  in  most  instances,  will  be  offered  at  a vocational 
level.  However,  it  is  expected  that  dental  schools  which  spon- 
sor dental  assistant  programs  will  offer  them  at  a level  con- 
sistent with  university  policy. 

D.  Use  of  Additional  Educational  Facilities;  It  is  necessary 
that  students  in  dental  assisting  programs  be  familiar  with 
dental  offices,  office  procedures  and  office  laboratory  pro- 
cedures. It  also  is  expected  that  dental  assistant  programs 
vill  provide  instruction  in  commercial  laboratory  procedures 
and  will  have  equipment  comparable  to  that  found  in  modern  com- 
mercial dental  laboratories.  It  is  desirable  that  students  be 
given  instruction  and  experience  in  a dental  office  or  dental 
clinic. 

General  Policy  on  Accreditation;  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Council 
on  Dental  Education  to  accredit  programs  for  training  dental  assist- 
ants, providing  that  administrators  responsible  for  the  program 
indicate  a desire  for  evaluation.  Institutions  requesting  evalua- 
tion must  provide  the  Council  with  periodic  reports  and  data  per- 
tinent to  formal  evaluation  of  the  educational  program.  The  Council 
will  then  send  visiting  committees  to  the  institution  as  necessary 
and  desirable.  The  Council  will  provide  a list  of  accredited  pro- 
grams and  will  indicate  that  each  is  "fully  approved"  or  "provi- 
sionally approved".  Progrcuns  which  do  not  meet  these  Requir ements 
will  not  be  listed  by  the  Council. 
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Programs  will  not  be  evaluated  for  accreditation  until  they  are  in 
operation;  i.e.,  no  program  existing  as  a "plan"  or  a "proposal" 
will  be  eligible  for  accreditation.  The  Council  will  assist  admin- 
istrators in  planning  new  programs  and,  with  this  knowledge,  the 
Council  will  be  able  also  to  provide  administrators  with  informal 
indication  regarding  possible  future  accreditation  of  the  program. 
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FOREWORD 


The  inherent  value  of  the  advisory  committee  in  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  vocational  education  has  been  apparent 
since  the  passage  of  initial  vocational  education  legislation  in  1917 
(Smith-Hughes  Act).  The  use  of  the  advisory  committee  is  wide- 
spread in  areas  of  educational  endeavor  and  its  value  to  the  voca- 
tional education  program  has  been  exemplified  in  many  ways. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  given  encourage- 
ment to  the  use  of  advisory  committees  in  the  development  and 
operation  of  vocational  education  programs.  A bulletin  issued  in 
1941  set  forth  a paradigm  for  the  organization  and  utilization  of 
advisory  committees.  (10)  In  a speech  before  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  in  1953.  Helen  Moon  delineated  the  advisory 
committee  and  its  functions  in  a specific  area  (^.  curricidum). 
illustrating  a meaningful  demonstration  of  the  use  of  adviso^ 
committees.  (7)  Barlow,  in  the  1965  Yearbook  of  the  National  Soc  ety 
for  the  Study  of  Education,  states  that  ’’community  involvement  in 
advisory  committees  and  in  many  other  ways  is  necessary  in  the 
future  program.  National,  state  and  local  labor-force  needs  must 
be  reflected  in  the  ’going*  vocational  program  of  the  school.  Repre- 
sentatives of  specific  occupational  groups—labor,  employees,  and 
employers.-can  and  should  provide  advisory  services.”  (1) 

The  value  of  advisory  committees  on  the  state  and  local  level 
has  been  recognized  since  the  inception  of  the  distributive  education 
program  in  Ohio  in  1939.  However,  the  growing  complexity  and  the 
future  development  of  distributive  education  in  the  State  on  the 
secondary  school,  post-secondary  and  adult  education  program 
levels  necessitates  an  even  greater  emphasis  on  the  use  of  loc^ 
advisory  committees.  The  recognition  of  this  need  resulted  in  ^s 
topic  becoming  one  of  four  at  the  1965  Ohio  Distributive  Education 
Workshop  at  The  Ohio  State  University. 

During  the  planning  stages  of  the  Workshop,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  American  Vocational  Joum^  reporting  a study  to 
progress  of  local  industry— education  advisory  > ommittees.  (2) 
Material  was  received  for  use  at  the  workshop,  and  this  report 
will  be  made  available  to  the  Director  of  the  Project,  Dr.  Samuel 
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M.  Burt,  for  his  use  In  the  Local  Advisory  Committee  Study. 

Thirty-six  distributive  education  coordinators  composed  the 
workshop  committee  to  develop  the  information  presented  in  this 
manual,  based  on  actual  experience  in  working  with  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

This  manual  will  provide  a model  to  assist  a coordinator  in 
establishing  and  utilizing  an  advisory  committee  in  the  local  com- 
munity. 

The  Ohio  State  University  and  the  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation commend  the  use  of  advisory  committees  to  local  school 
systems  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  distributive  education  program. 
Many  benefits  will  accrue  to  the  school,  the  coordinator,  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  to  the  student. 


E.  E.  Holt,  State  Superintendent 
Public  Instruction 
State  Of  Ohio 

Byrl  R.  Shoemaker,  Director 
Vocational  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
State  of  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 
February  1, 1966 


Novice  G.  Fawcett,  President 
The  Ohio  State  University 


Donald  P.  Cottrell,  Dean 
College  of  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 
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INTRODUCTION 

Every  instructor  “Coordinator  of  distributive  education  in  the 
State  has  available  to  him  many  resources  of  information  and  help 
in  developing  an  effective  program  for  the  student  and  for  the 
community.  The  coordinator  does  not  need  to  attempt  to  do  the  job 
without  outside  help.  He  has  available  the  knowledge,  assistance, 
and  resources  of  the  businessmen  in  the  community.  They,  too, 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  program,  and  can  give  valuable 

and  vital  assistance  to  him  throughout  the  year. 

« 

Educational  Goals  — The  need  to  determine  and  solve 
community  problems  is  not  solely  delegated  to  our  educational  in- 
stitutions. Rather,  education,  particularly  vocational  education,  has 
as  its  purpose  the  filling  of  needs  of  the  local  communities.  An 
advisory  committee,  composed  as  it  is  of  representatives  of  the 
community;  including  business,  organizations  and  other  interested 
parties,  can  provide  a means  of  determining  not  only  the  need  for 
distributive  education,  but  the  direction  which  such  a program 
should  take.  Such  a committee  can  also  provide  a channel  through 
which  the  educational  institutions  can  communicate  their  needs  and 
abilities  to  the  general  public  and  specific  organizations,  busi- 
nesses and  individuals.  Such  a committee  can  become  a focal  point 
for  the  community  and  its  school  for  both  vocational  skills  and 

academic  needs. 

The  instructor-coordinator  mudt  keep  constantly  before  the 
committee  the  major  purpose  of  their  formation,  that  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  distributive  education  and  the  distributive  edu- 
cation students.  The  work  of  the  advisory  committee  is  outlined  in 
an  acrostic  shown  in  Figure  1,  page  3. 

Support  for  the  Coordinator  — The  instructor-coordina- 
tor of  the  in-school  program  is  continually  barraged  by  the  need 
for  training  stations,  student  recruiting  and  selection,  curriculum 
development,  resource  materials  and  speakers,  and  many  other 
demands  and  decisions.  All  of  these  needs  are  reflected  in  the  pro- 
grams of  study  and  training  of  the  distributive  education  student. 
The  advisory  committee  can  become  an  effective  instrumait  to 
assist  the  coordinator  in  the  development  and  promotion  of  the 
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distributive  education  program.  The  advisory  committee  can  act  as 
"sounding  board"  and  "springboard"  for  ideas  and  projects;  as 
initiator  and  evaluator  of  programs  and  products:  and  as  imple- 
mentor and  provider  of  resources  and  materials. 

The  secondary  school  advisory  committee  can  be  utilized  to 
advantage  with  adult  distributive  education  programs.  The  com- 
mittee, in  its  overall  publicity  campaign,  can  promote  the  adult 
programs.  Planning  and  organizing  the  adult  programs  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  committee,  recognizing  the  specific  needs  of 
the  community.  Each  community  has  occupational  characteristics 
and  manpower  needs  which  might  be  discovered  through  a survey 
to  determine  specific  needs,  resulting  in  the  develqsment  of  a 
course  of  study.  The  group  to  be  served  would  be  adults,  unem- 
ployed or  at  work,  who  need  training  or  retraining  to  develop 
saleable  skills,  to  become  emplc^able  or  to  advance  on  the  job.  An 
advisory  committee  for  the  adult  program  can  be  a sounding  board 
as  well  as  a rudder  to  assist  the  coordinator  in  a determination  of 
course  offerings,  sources  of  instructors,  and  the  myriad  of  prob- 
lems which  will  confront  him  as  he  develops  the  adult  program. 

There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  the  advisory  committee 
can  give  strength  and  direction  to  the  program.  These  ways  will  be 
explained  in  the  pages  which  follow. 


lAitiiiiaiiii 
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WORK  OF  THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

A ssists  in  forming  policies«  making  job  analyses,  selecting  teachers 
D evelops  materials 

V italizes  the  entire  program 

1 nforms  the  supervisor  about  prospective  teachers 
S ells  the  program 

O rganizes  new  phases  of  the  program 
R ecommends  new  ideas 

Y ardstick  of  success 

said  simply,  thus,  it  is  a: 

C ounselling 
O rganization  of 
M embers 
M ainly 
1 nterested  in 
T otal 

T raining  for  every 
E xecutive  and 
E midoyee 


Fig.  1,— An  acrostic  developed  by  William  B,  Logan  for  use 
in  an  address  before  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
New  York  City. 
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TYPES  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Distributive  education  instructor-coordinators  should  be 
familiar  with  the  goals  and  purposes  of  advisory  committees  at  all 
levels.  The  national  and  state  level  advisory  c(»nmittees  assist  and 
guide  the  appropriate  DECA  organization's  activities  in  leadership, 
scholarship  and  social  opportunities.  Local  advisory  committees 
are  groups  of  interested  businessmen,  civic  leaders  and  individuals 
concerned  with  the  promotion,  organization  and  operation  of  dis- 
tributive education  programs  in  a community.  The  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  defines  the  advisory  committee  as:  "A  com- 
mittee appointed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a local  distributive 
education  program,  which  also  acts  in  a consultative  capacity,  and 
is  responsible  for  making  recommendations  and  suggestions  to 
school  authorities  who  are  empowered  to  act  uj^n  the  advice 
offered."  (12) 

General  Advisory  Committees—  The  general  advisory 
committee  is  organized  to  deal  with  broad  aspects  of  training  in  a 
community.  The  members  serve  as  consultants  and  advisors  to  the 
instructor-coordinator,  suggesting  possible  curriculum  and  activi- 
ties that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  as  they  work  in  the 
business  community  and  to  pr^are  them  for  a career  in  distribu- 
tion. Possible  sources  for  advisory  committee  members  are: 
commercial  and  industrial  leaders;  civic,  social,  and  professional 
leaders;  churches;  police  and  fire  department  personnel;  educa- 
tional leaders;  labor  union  representatives;  minority  group  leaders; 
service  clubs;  publishers,  and  many  others. 

The  general  advisory  committee  should  always  be,  in  the 
words  of  Kenneth  B.  Haas  "...  a r^resentative  cross-section 
of  the  interest  of  the  community  ...  so  that  any  misinterpreta- 
tions, misunderstandings,  and  jealousies  that  might  otherwise  arise 
may  be  avoided.  No  person  should  be  selected  for  the  group  who 
cannot  or  will  not  co-operate  in  carrying  on  the  program."  (5-p.  18) 

Specific  Advisory  Committees  — Committees  for  speci- 
fic purposes  can  be  established  in  particular  areas  such  as  adult 
education,  post-secondary  education,  and  the  secondary  school 
"in-school"  distributive  education  programs,  with  sub-committees 
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established  to  deal  with  problems  of  budget,  curriculum,  student 
recruitment,  etc.  * 

Post-Secondary  Committee  ~ The  post-secondary  ^- 
vlsorywmmlttee  wlU  follow  the  same  general  ^ 

associates  in  the  secondary  school  programs.  Vario  p 

institution  and  students.  The 

- s s=z= 

selection  committee,  and  industry  be 

acte^lsTsS  a great  amount  of  time  in  direct^ 

activities.  It  is  desirable  that  the  chairman 

educational  Institutton.  due  to  the  need  for  f ®«>7* 

»n,  coordinator,  and  program  administrators.  (6-pp. 

Adult  Education  Committee  ~ The  use  of  the  adrt^_^ 

committee  in  conneotton  with  the  development  and  program  of  ^ 

^ u _ iininue  but  most  important  function.  Many 

for  specific  skills,  knowledge  and  purposes.  These 
often  initiated  at  the  request  of  a particular  segmen 
and  ®^ervice  industries.  Those  persons  recognizing  s^h 
needs  in  an  industry  are,  in  essence,  a temporary  a so 
mittee  AS  the  program  becomes  formulated,  the  advisory  con^it- 
Sflt;e«  ^l^bahly  be  formally  appointed  and  constituted. 

Adult  programs  require  speolaUy  qualified  Instructors  ^th 

occupatt^i^  ^rlence  L competency,  who  »“®‘ ^'®®^^ 
for  the  program.  These  instructors  may  be  recruited  frmn  ^ 
leLerof  ^^esslonal  educators  or  the  local  bu^ilness 
T^advlsory  committee  can  assist  in  locating  a id  recruiting  these 

instructors. 

Local  coordinators  will  work  primarily  with  local  level  ad- 

vlsory  committees.  Contact  with  state  and  national  committee  levs 
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will  be  rather  limited  and  generally  made  through  the  state  super- 
visor's office.  Local  committees  will  be  established  to  lead  and 
advise  the  coordinator  on  various  activities  deemed  necessary  to 
meet  currait  and  projected  needs  of  the  community. 

COMMITTEE  COMPOSITION 

Many  aspects  should  be  considered  in  the  development  of  an 
advisory  committee.  The  community  itself  will  be  the  major  deter- 
minant, with  such  factors  as  population,  growth  trends,  shopping 
center (s)  and  business  district(s),  service  organizations,  school 
system,  traditions,  and  the  general  philosophy  of  the  cwnmunity- 
at-large  examples  of  those  which  must  be  considered.  A broad, 
general  outline  of  an  effective  committee  will  be  presented,  with 
the  bought  that  each  coordinator  must  adapt  this  to  its  most  ef- 
fective local  formulation. 

Number  of  Members — Normally,  the  number  of  members 
of  the  committee  will  be  from  five  to  seven.  The  small  number 
makes  calling  the  committee  together  relatively  simple.  This 
number  would  exclude  the  high  school  principal  or  his  representa- 
tive and  the  distributive  education  instructor-coordinator,  who  act 
as  ex-officio  members.  The  committee  should  be  limited  to  a max- 
imum of  seven  members  to  maintain  flexibility  and  effectiveness. 

Qualifications  for  Membership—  Persons  under  con- 
sideration for  advisory  committee  membership  should  be:  (1)  re- 
spected in  the  business  community;  (2)  in  a responsible  position, 
preferably  a distributive  occupation;  (3)  interested  in  distributive 
education  programs;  (4)  willing  and  able  to  contribute  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  committee  and  distributive  education  program; 
(5)  able  to  work  with  other  members  of  the  committee  without  un- 
desirable conflict;  and  (6)  moral  and  ethical,  neither  exploitingthe 
committee  or  students  for  their  own  benefit. 

Representation  of  Community  Resources—  It  is  desir- 
able to  have  each  major  shopping  center  and  business  district  in 
the  area  being  served  represented  as  well  as  chain  organizations, 
large  and  small  businesses;  and  the  major  distributive  and  service 
classifications  of  business  in  the  community  (i.e.,  food,  clothing, 
etc.). 
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Service  organizations  are  a source  of  good,  competent,  in- 
terested individuals.  The  representatives  selected  should  be  busi- 
nessmen with  specific  interests  in  distributive  education.  In  areas 
with  many  service  groups,  the  membership  of  the  advisory  com 
mittee  might  be  rotated  on  a yearly  basis.  Some  communities,  es- 
pecially larger  cities,  have  a large,  effective  labor  movement  in 
distributive  businesses.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  need 
for  cooperation  from  labor  organizations  in°  the  local  situation. 
Representation  of  educational  institutions,  government  and  the 
general  public  would  usually  be  limited  to  an  ex-officio  status. 
Though  each  of  these  groups  are  intensely  interested  in  any  pro- 
gram in  the  public  schools,  their  participation  on  an  active,  voting 
basis  could  negate  the  relationship  of  school  and  business,  and  de- 
preciate the  status  and  interest  of  the  business  representatives. 
Particular  problems  requiring  information  and  cooperation  by 
non-members  may  necessitate  solicitation  of  these  non-members 
as  consultants  by  the  committee, 

ORGANIZATION  OF  COMMITTEE  AND  MEETINGS 

The  distributive  education  instructor-coordinator  must  uti- 
lize the  advisory  committee  for  the  most  effective  pursuit  of  the 
goals  of  the  distributive  education  program.  Thus,  he  must  famil- 
iarize the  committee  with  all  facets  of  the  program,  and  solicit 
their  advice  and  assistance.  He  must  acquaint  the  members  of  the 
committee  with  the  purpose  and  duties  of  the  committee  and  insure 
that  it  is  so  used.  The  instructor-coordinator  will  anticipate  prob- 
lems and  needs,  planning  advisory  committee  meetings  for  speci- 
fic purposes,  directed  toward  promoting  and  developing  the  dis- 
tributive education  program.  The  instructor-coordinator  will  submit 
the  distributive  education  program  to  an  evaluation  by  the  advisory 
committee  with  the  aim  of  continual  improvement.  He  will  serve  as 
the  secretary  to  the  advisory  committee  and  as  a non-voting  mem- 
ber, As  secretary,  he  will  record,  maintain  and  distribute  to  each 
member  of  the  committee  minutes  of  every  meeting.  He  is  further 
responsible  for  notifying  members  and  the  delegated  school  author- 
ity of  the  meeting  date,  time  and  place.  He  should  provide  all  ad- 
visory cwnmittee  members  with  an  £^mda  and  issues  to  ccnne  be- 
fore the  committee  prior  to  the  meeting,  preferably  a week  in 
advance. 
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Approval  and  Invitation  ~ Authorization  for  the  formal 
organization  of  an  advisory  committee  should  be  obtained  from  the 
local  board  of  education,  using  this  manual  as  a guide.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  invitation  to  serve  and  the  appointment  of  ad- 
visory c(»nmittee  members  is  a school  authority  function,  and  that 
the  initial  approval  should  designate  the  person  authorized  to  invite 
and  appoint,  (see  Figure  2,  p.  9 ) 

The  coordinator  should  prepare  a list  of  prospective  com- 
mittee members  for  approval  by  the  school  board,  superintendent 
of  schools,  or  school  principal,  depending  upon  the  delegation  of 
authority.  It  is  advantageous  for  the  superintendent  to  individually 
contact  by  letter  or  tel^hone  the  prospective  members  for  their 
acceptance.  A sample  letter  is  shown  in  Figure  3,  page  10.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  contact  the  prospective  member  to  determine  his 
willingness  to  serve  prior  to  proposing  his  membership  to  the 
board  of  education. 

Committee  Structure  — a chairman  should  be  appointed 
by  the  instructor-coordinator  with  the  approval  of  the  superinten  - 
dent  and/or  principal.  Sub-committees  should  be  formed  as  needed, 
utilizing  the  particular  talents  and  resources  of  the  committee 
members.  Possible  sub-committees  may  include  (1)  steering  com- 
mittee, (2)  budget  committee,  (3)  student  selection  committee, 
(4)  business  relations  committee.  Other  sub-ccnnmittees  will  be 
suggested  by  the  on-going  activities  of  the  individual  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

Length  of  Service  — Members  should  be  appointed  for  a 
definite  term,  usually  from  one  to  three  years,  initial  appointments 
should  be  for  staggered  terms  to  provide  continuity  of  experienced 
members  on  the  committee.  This  also  serves  to  bring  in  members 
with  new  ideas  and  enthusiasm  every  year.  Should  the  instructor- 
coordinator  desire  to  retain  the  services  of  an  interested  and 
effective  committee  member,  he  will  strive  to  have  this  member 
reappointed.  Much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  committee  will  depend 
on  the  unflagging  interest  of  its  members. 

Steering  Committee  — it  may  be  advisable,  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  a new  distributive  education  program  in  a community. 
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BLANK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
1 September  19 

TO  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION; 

The  effectiveness  of  the  distributive  education  pro^am  at 
High  school  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  coop- 
eration and  participation  of  local  businessmen  and  the  community 
at  large*  Accordingly,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Board  approve 
the  establishment  of  an  advisory  committee,  as  outlined  in  the  Ohio 
Distributive  Education  Operational  Manual;  Selection  and  Use  of 
Advisory  3t^d  Occupational  Committees,  to  be  composed  of 
members  representing  the  distributive  and  service  businesses  and 
occupations  of ^City.  Further,  that  these  members  be  in- 
vited to  serve  and  be  appointed  by  the  (superin- 

tendent,  principal)  upon  recommendation  of  the  distributive  educa- 
tion instructor-coordinator.  The  advisory  committee  will  serve  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  distributive  education  instructor-coor- 
dinator, said  coordinator  and  his  principal  acting  as  ex-officio 
members  of  the  committee. 

Instructor-coordinator 


Principal, High  School 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

jyj  ^ ^ ^ moved,  secondedby M • • • » 

that  the  above  recwnmendation  for  the  establishment  of  an  advisory 
committee  be  approved. 


Figure  2.— Sample  recommendation  for  Board  of  Education 
Approval. 
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BLANK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
1 September  19 


Mr.  John  Jones,  President 
Blank  City  Stores,  Inc. 

Blank  City,  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

You  have  been  recommended  by  the  distributive  education  instructor- 
coordinator  at  Blank  City  High  School,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  and  his  principal,  Mr. 
Ralph  Brown,  as  being  very  interested  in  the  success  of  the  distributive  educa- 
tion program  in  our  community.  The  distributive  education  program,  being  a 
cooperative-type  program,  in  which  the  students  learn  on-the-Job  as  well  as  in  . 
the  classroom,  requires  the  cooperation  of  business  leaders  such  as  yourself  in 
order  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  The  Board  of  Education  has  approved  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  committee  to  the  distributive  education  program. 
This  committee  will  be  composed  of  businessmen  and  civic  leaders  engaged  in 
or  interested  in  distribution,  and  the  distributive  education  program.  The  ad- 
visory committee  will  act  in  the  capacity  as  advisors  to  the  coordinator,  Mr. 
Smith,  seeking  to  facilitate  his  work,  and  to  pursue  the  growth  and  development 
of  distributive  education. 

Thd  Board  of  Education  invites  you  to  Join  with  other  interested  business 
leaders  in  serving  on  the  advisory  committee.  The  first  formal  meeting  of  the 
group  will  be  held  at  2:00  p.m.  at  Blank  High  School.  Mr>  Smith  will  provide  you 
with  an  agenda  and  further  information  prior  to  the  meeting. 

I would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  and  that  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  your  service  to  the  youth  and  school  programs  of  Blank  Citjr. 

Sincerely, 


Superintendent  of  Schools 


Figure  3.— Letter  of  invitation  to  pro,spective  advisory  committee 
membersi 
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to  appoint  a steering  committee,  with  board  of  educaticm  approval 
and  appointment,  but  for  a term  of  temporary  service.  The  members 
of  this  steering  committee  who  prove  to  be  effective  may  be  re- 
appointed as  members  of  the  permanent  advisory  committee  at  a 
later  date.  Such  a procedure  provides  the  coordinator  with  initial 
community-business  assistance  in  an  area  with  which  he  may  not 
be  familiar,  without  forcing  him  to  continue  with  the  services  of 
those  who  do  not  prove  to  be  effective  or  favorable  in  the  promotion 
and  development  of  distributive  education. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Advisory  committees  organized  for  the  first  time  will  nor- 
mally meet  several  times  during  the  first  year.  This  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  regular  meeting  schedule  and  the  need  for  special 
meetings.  The  committee  should  never  be  called  together  unless 
there  is  a definite  reason  that  justifies  the  meeting.  After  the  pro- 
gram is  established,  two  or  three  meetings  yearly,  with  others 
called  as  needed,  may  be  adequate. 

Regularly  planned  meetings  will  meet  as  scheduled.  Special 
meetings  may  be  called  at  the  request  of  committee  members  or 
the  instructor-coordinator  as  needed.  The  coordinator,  serving  as 
secretary  of  the  committee,  shall  notify  members  in  advance.  At 
various  times  it  might  be  advisable  to  invite  other  people  to  meet- 
ings in  an  advisory  or  informative  capacity,  such  as  state  depart- 
ment officials,  guidance  counselors,  statjp  employment  office  per- 
sonnel, union  representatives  or  professicmal  peo^de. 

AgendOS  — The  coordinator  shall  prepare  and  provide  an 
agenda  for  each  committee  member  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the 
called  meeting.  A Sample  Agenda  of  the  Initial  Meeting  appears  in 
Figure  4,  page  12 ; and  an  Agenda  Outline  for  Regular  Meetings,  in 

Figure  5,  page  13 . 

Time  and  Place  of  Meetings  ~ All  advisory  committee 
meetings,  unless  of  a special  purpose,  should  be  held  at  the  same 
location  as  the  classroom  instruction.  Committee  members  should 
be  familiar  with  the  classroom  facilify,  equipment  and  materials 
available  to  the  distributive  education  program. 
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Distributive  Education  Advisory  Committee  Meeting 

Agenda 

1.  Introduction  of  all  members. 

2.  Appointment  of  temporary  chairman. 

3.  Appointment  of  Secretary  (distributive  education  instructor- 
coordinator). 

4.  Explanation  of  the  program  and  the  need  for  an  advisory 
committee. 

5.  Functions  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

6.  Responsibility  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

7.  Responsibility  of  Permanent  Chairman. 

8.  Election  of  a permanent  chairman  (never  school  administrator 
or  distributive  education  instructor-coordinator). 

9.  Term  of  appointment. 

10.  Selecticm  of  time  and  place  of  meetings. 

11.  Other  business. 

12.  Adjournment. 

13.  Refreshments. 


Figure  4.— Agenda,  Initial  Advisory  Committee  Meeting. 
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Distributive  Education  Advisory  Committee  Meeting 

Agenda 

1.  Call  to  order  by  Chairman. 

2.  Introduction  of  guests. 

3.  Reading  of  minutes  by  Secretary. 

4.  Old  business 

5.  New  business. 

6.  Comments  and  discussion  by/with  guests. 

7.  Adjournment. 

8.  Refreshments. 


Figure  5.-- -Agenda,  Regular  Advisory  Committee  Meeting. 


Meetings  of  the  advisory  committee  must’  be  arranged  for 
the  convenience  of  the  members  to  avoid  conflict  with  other  com- 
munity activities  and  the  demands  of  the  member*s  businesses. 
The  coordinator  should  be  familiar  with  the  meeting  and  activity 
schedule  within  the  community. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  and  building  principal  should 
be  notified  and  urged  to  attend  or  have  his  representative  attend, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  an  ex-officio  member.  Attendance  at  the 
advisory  committee  meeting  is  not  limited  to  appointed  members, 
and  as  the  situation  demands,  may  include  other  persons  in  an  in- 
formative, consultant,  or  observer  status.  The  coordinator,  in  co- 
operation with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  should  consider  the 
furtherance  of  his  distributive  education  program  and  those  persons 
who  can  best  contribute  to  its  growth  and  development,  utilizing 
their  abilities,  talents  and  positions  as  they  make  themselves 
available. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ROLE  AND  FUNCTION 

The  advisory  committee  is  an  integral  part  of  any  distributive 
education  program.  The  members  of  the  committee,  through  vital 
involvement,  becwne  committed  to  distributive  education,  and  a 
forceful  tool  of  the  instructor-coordinator.  The  degree  to  which  the 
coordinator  guides  and  directs  the  function  and  role  of  the  advisory 
committee  largely  determines  their  effectiveness.  This  section 
will  present  some  of  the  areas,  functions  and  roles  of  advisory 
committees. 

Committee  Objectives  — The  committee  may  function  in 
these  areas:  (1)  public  relations,  (2)  student  standards  and  re- 
cruitmmt,  (3)  stud^t  selection,  (4)  standards  of  evaluation,  (5) 
manpower  needs  and  training  facilities  surveys,  (6)  student's  prob- 
lems, (7)  promotion  of  DECA  activities,  (8)  standards  of  training 
stations,  (9)  program  facilities  and  aids,  (10)  curriculum  develop- 
ment, (11)  post-secondary  education,  (12),  adult  education,  (13) 
legislation,  and  (14)  development  of  distribution  as  a career  and 
profession. 
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Public  Relations  ~ The  public  relations  needs  of  the  dis- 
tributive education  program  are  of  primary  importance.  Audiences 
of  the  public  relations  function  include  prospective  students,  em- 
ployers. parents,  teachers,  community  leaders  and  officials  of 
unions,  companies,  and  civic  organizations.  The  distributive  educa- 
tion instructor-coordinator,  if  he  is  to  effectively  reach  the  multi- 
plicity of  audiences  to  which  distributive  education  is  to  be  promul- 
gated, must  utilize  every  possible  means. 

The  advisory  committee,  consisting  as  it  does  of  representa- 
tives of  business  and  civic  organizations,  shall  serve  as  a source  of 
information  on  distributive  education  to  their  business  and  pro- 
fessional colleagues.  The  advisory  committee  provides  an  important 
link  in  the  liason  necessary  between  education  and  business,  es- 
tablishing a closer  relationship  between  educators  and  businessmen. 

Greater  overall  support  for  not  only  distributive  education,  but  for 
the  entire  school  program  results  from  the  involvement  of  com- 
munity and  business  leaders  in  the  educative  process.  The  additional 
exposure  gained  through  representation  of  civic  groups  on  the  ad- 
visory committee  widens  the  scope  of  information  dissemination  to 
a much  greater  degree. 

The  entry  to  utilization  of  media  such  as  newspapers,  radio, 
and  television  stations  may  be  enhanced  since  businessmen  have  a 
working  relationship  with  the  advertising  and  sales  promotion  de- 
partments of  these  media.  The  training  station  sponsors  and  ad- 
visory committee  members  can  help  open  public  relation  doors 
that  may  otherwise  remain  closed. 

The  advisory  committee,  being  proven  and  respected  business 

and  community  leaders,  lends  prestige,  knowledge  and  experience 
to  principles  and  policy  standards  of  the  distributive  education  pro- 
gram in  relationships  with  the  general  public,  parents  and  students. 
Brochures,  pamphlets  and  other  promotional  materials  can  be  made 
available  by  and  through  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  ad- 
visory committee. 

Student  Standards  and  Recruitment  — The  advisory  com- 
mittee should  play  a major  role  in  the  development  of  standards 
for  distributive  education  students.  The  experience  and  knowledge 
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of  the  committee  members  of  the  needs  of  business  and  qualities 
desirable  in  employees,  is  essential  to  any  program  involving  the 
business  community.  Possible  guidelines  for  development  of  selec- 
tion standards,  though  not  necessarily  mandatory  nor  all  inclusive, 
may  be;  (1)  class  status  and  age;  (2)  health  (overweight,  complex- 
ion, sight,  hearing,  physical  stamina);  (3)  academic  record,  (achieve- 
ment compared  with  ability);  (4)  attendance  record;  (5)  personal 
habits,  personality  and  maturity;  and  (6)  a discernible  interest  in  a 
business  career.  It  is  necessary  that  none  of  those  criteria  be  con-  j 

sidered  immutable,  nor  should  the  general  well-being  of  the  dis-  | 

tributive  education  program  be  jeopardized  through  sole  observtuice 
of  them.  The  combined  judgement  of  the  coordinator,  school  admin- 
istrators, guidance  counsellors  and  businessmen  is  a necessary 
complement  to  any  established  standards.  ' 

Recruiting  of  distributive  education  students  is  a continuing 
process  facilitated  by  the  advisory  committee.  The  prestige  of 
established  businessmen  related  to  the  distributive  edW^IAon  pro- 
gram will  tend  to  improve  the  image  of  the  program,  not  only  to 
students,  but  to  faculty  members,  school  administrators  and 
parents.  Members  of  the  committee  can  also  through  their  contacts 
with  customers,  parents,  and  young  people,  advise  and  actively  re- 
cruit potential  students  through  promoting  careers  in  distributive 
occupations.  The  committee  can  serve  as  advisors  to  students  in 
distributive  occupation  areas  during  guidance  and  career  days.  | 

StudGnt  SciGCtion  — The  utilization  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee in  student  selection  is  desirable,  though  the  instructor-co-  | 

ordinator  must  insure  that  the  committee  function  is  an  advisory,  | 

rather  than  action  capacity.  Thus,  following  the  development  of 
interest  and  recruiting  of  potential  students,  the  school  and  co- 
ordinator would  screen  applicants  for  meeting  of  general  standards, 
administer  profile  testing,  interview  students,  and  orient  students 
to  the  purjMJses  of  the  distributive  education  program  and  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  distributive  education  students.  After  this 
initial  selection,  an  interview  by  the  members  of  ttie  advisory  com- 
mittee of  each  prospective  student  may  be  conducted.  It  is  evident 
that  those  students  assessed  to  be  desirable  candidates  for  the  dis-  | 

tributive  education  program  by  members  of  the  advisory  committee  | 

have  an  excellent  recommendation  for  training  station  placement. 
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and  that  the  assistance  of  members  of  the  committee  may  6e  more 
available  in  that  placement.  Further,  it  may  be  more  difficult  to 
secure  training  stations  for  candidates  not  recommended  by  the 
committee.  If  the  advice  of  the  committee  is  solicited,  it  cannot  be 
dismissed  lightly,  without  an  attendant  loss  of  interest  and  effective- 
ness, (See  Figure  6 for  suggested  "Recruiting  and  Selection  Pro- 
cedure", page  18 .) 

Standards  of  Evaluation  — The  advisory  committee  may 
aid  the  coordinator  in  setting  standards  for  evaluation  of  students, 
both  at  the  training  station  and  in  the  classroom.  The  coordinator 
may  develop  from  these  standards  a checklist  or  rating  sheet  to 
facilitate  this  evaluation.  In  the  absence  of  school  standards  for 
dress  and  grooming,  the  advisory  c(»nmittee  may  propose  criteria 
the  coordinator  can  implement  in  the  program.  Other  evaluation 
functions  by  the  advisory  committee  include  judging  and  evaluating 
students  in  DECA  contests  and  activities. 

The  advisory  committee  can  evaluate  the  accomplishments 
made  by  the  distributive  education  program  in  their  area  through 
committee  discussions  and  talks  with  businessmen,  students, 
parents,  faculty  members  and  school  authorities.  Follow-up  studies 
of  distributive  education  graduates  will  also  serve  as  an  evaluation 
device.  Criteria  which  might  be  considered  may  includes  student 
employment  in  distributive  occupation,  continuing  education  of 
student,  graduate's  advancement  in  distributive  occupations,  bus- 
inessmen's attitudes  toward  the  distributive  education  program, 
graduate's  attitudes  and  evaluation  of  the  program's  success.  The 
evaluation  of  an  individual  student,  the  distributive  education  pro- 
gram, or  any  facet  thereof,  is  valueless  without  follow-up  by  the 
coordinator.  Only  by  utilization  of  the  information  gathered  can  the 
students  and  program  be  improved. 

Manpower  Needs  and  Training  Facliltles  Surveys 

The  changing  complexion  of  distribution  and  distributive  occupa- 
tions is  reflected  by  the  employment  opportunities  in  the  field, 
Willis,  in  a speech  before  the  AVA  Convention  in  1962,  cited  the 
need  to  prepare  enough  workers  for  jobs  that  are  available,  referr- 
ing to  the  Constance  of  change,  eff^ts  of  automation,  and  the  in- 
creasing demands  by  employers  for  a higher  level  of  education  and 
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Student  Recruiting  and  Selection  Procedure 

1.  Publicity  release  (brochures,  newspaper,  newsletter,  organi- 
zation announcements), 

2.  Group  meetings  of  eligible  students  with  businessmen,  co 
ordinator,  school  authorities  and  advisory  committees. 

3.  Distribution  of  application  blanks  to  interested  students. 

4.  Screening  of  applications  and  school  records  to  determine 
meeting  of  general  standards, 

5.  Administration  of  tests  (attitude,  aptitude,  ability,  etc.). 

6.  Interview  of  student  by  coordinator  and  guidance  department. 

7.  Completion  of  health  and  history  forms  during  interview. 

8.  Orientation  program  for  potential  students. 

9.  Interviews  of  students  by  advisory  committee  representatives. 

10.  Contact  with  parents,  and  signing  of  intent  and  agreement 
letter  explaining  rules  and  regulations  governing  program  and 
students,  by  parents  and  students., 


Figure  6.— Suggested  ’’Recruiting  and  Selection  Procedures” 
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FORWORD 


T e Minnesota  Research  Coordination  Unit  in  Occupational  Education  has 
oeen  engaged  in  compiling  information  about  studies  conducted  by  persons 
in  Minnesota  which  have  implications  for  the  development,  improvement 
or  conduct  of  vocational,  technical,  and  practical  arts  education 
programs.  By  providing  information  about  current  as  well  as  completed 
research,  this  project  hopes  to  facilitate  research  activity  and  inter- 
researcher communication  in  the  field  of  occupational  education  and 
other  related  fields. 

This  year's  survey,  which  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1966,  included 
studies  completed  between  1965  and  1967,  studies  presently  being  con- 
ducted, and  studies  for  which  formal  research  proposals  have  been  sub- 
mitted. The  following  sources  of  information  were  contacted:  presidents, 

and  heads  of  private  colleges,  state  colleges,  junior  colleges, 
and  other  educational  institutions;  heads  of  departments  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota;  State  Department  of  Education  officials;  school  superin- 
tendents; high  school  principals;  educational  and  professional  organiza- 
tions; directors  of  area  vocational  schools;  directors  of  research  of 
private  firms  and  agencies;  and  individual  researchers  on  our  mailing 
list-  Studies  reported  include  those  completed,  proposed  or  being 
conducted  by  staff  members  as  well  as  by  students  fulfilling  degree 
requirements. 

The  studies  in  the  present  bibliography  are  classified  into  eight 
sections.  Three  of  the  eight  areas  are  subdivided  into  sub-sections. 

The  bibliography  provides  information  on  the  location,  status,  and  support 
if  any,  of  current  and  completed  research.  The  bibliographical  items 
are  arranged  as  follows:  name  of  investigator,  title  of  study,  address 

of  investigator,  status  of  project  (completed  07  in  progress).  Other 
kinds  of  information,  such  as  expected  completion  date  (for  studies  in 
progress),  organization  supporting  the  project,  and  whether  the  study 
is  or  was  conducted  to  fulfill  a degree  requirement,  are  included  if 
reported.  When  a study  has  been  published  or  reported  in  a journal  or 
periodical,  the  investigator's  current  address  is  given  immediately  after 
his  name  and  preceding  the  title  of  the  study.  The  name  and  date  of  the 
publication  are  given  after  the  title  of  the  study.  For  investigators 
with  more  than  one  study  reported,  the  investigator's  address  is  given 
in  the  first  of  the  bibliography  entries  belonging  to  the  same  name.  For 
some  degree-fulfilling  studies  the  address  given  is  that  of  the  university 
or  college  department  in  which  the  investigator  was  a student.  A copy 
of  the  dissertation,  thesis  or  research  paper  is  on  file  in  the  library 
of  the  given  department. 

Inquiries  about  individual  studies  should  be  directed  to  the  investigator. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  or  organization 
supporting  the  research  project. 


Jerome  Moss,  Jr. 
Howard  F.  Nelson 
Co-Directors 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AND  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 


Bear,  W.  F.,  Nelson,  C.  L.,  and  Persons,  E.  A.  Evaluation  of  vocational»aqriculture 
shop  accidents  in  the  state  of  Minnesota.  Department  of  Agricultural  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Completed:  January,  1967. 

Source  of  support:  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Cullen,  Mike  at*d  Hartog,  Edward.  A program  for  training  boys  in  agriculture- 
business.  Willmar  Junior  High  School,  Willmar,  Minnesota.  Completed: 

August,  1966-  Sources  of  support:  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education 

(Vocatiorial  Agriculture  Division),  United  States  Office  of  Education,  and 
Ohio  State  University.  Research  paper  by  Edward  Hartog  was  done  as  Master's 
paper*  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  - 

Francis,  Gene  V.  A course  of  study  for  on~the"farm  instruction  in  farm  management. 
Bloomir.g  Prairie  High  School,  Blooming  Prairie,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966. 

To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements.  Institute  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Freier,  Ernest  E-  Areas  for  off-farm  occupational  opportunities  and  training  needs. 
Mankato  Area  Vocational  School,  Mankato,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966.  Sources 

of  support:  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Minnesota 

and  State  Department  of  Education. 

Lauer,  Alois  J.  Employment  opportunities  and  needed  competencies  in  agricultural 
occupations  other  than  farming  in  Anoka  County.  Minnesota.  Completed:  1965. 

To  fulfill  M.  A.  requirements.  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  University 
of  Minrsesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Sources  of  support:  Department  of 

Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Minnesota;  State  Department  of  Education; 
and  carried  out  by  Mankato  Area  Vocational  School. 

Loewen,  Aganetha.  Retention  of  students  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  home 

economics  in  relation  to  high  school  rank  and  by  academic  performance.  Graduate 
School  Research  Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Completed:  1966. 

Marvin j R«  Paul.  A study  of  the  deployment  and  costs  of  farm  power  and  machinery  on 
selected  farms.  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966.  Source  of  support: 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Marvin,  R.  Paul..  Descriptive  analysis  of  the  vocational  opportunity  and  migration 
of  students  from  school  with  various  mean  ability  levels  within  the  vocational 
agriculture  program.  Completed:  1966.  Source  of  support:  Graduate  School 

Research  Center,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Marvin,  R.  Paul.  Electronic  data  processing  of  farm  records^.  Completed:  1966. 

Source  of  support:  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of 

Minnesota - 


o 
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Marvin 5 R.  Paul.  Procass  and  products  for  taachinq  aqricultura  and  litaracy  skills 
to  adults  anri  vouth  in  developing  countries.  Completed:^  1966.  Source  of 
support.5  International  Programs  Office^  University  of  Minnesota. 

NelsoHj  Curtis  L.  Basic  skills  and  practices  needed  by  vocational  agriculture 

instructors  in  Minnesota o Hastings  High  School j Hastings 9 Minnesota.  In  progress. 

Nodlandy  Truman  R<.  Identification  of  personal  factors  and  their  relationship__to 

financial  success  in  farming.  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 9 University 
of  Minnesota 9 Sto  Paul^  Minnesota.  Completed?  1966.  Sources  of  support? 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service^  Hatch  Act  Funds 9 and  University  of  Minnesota. 


Persons 9 E.  A.,,  and  Swanson y G.  I.  An  economic  study  .of  the  investment  effects  of 
education  in  agriculture.  Dapartment  of  Agricultural  Education 9 University  of 
Minnesota 9 St.  Pauly  Minnesota Completed?  1967.  Source  of  support?  United 
States  Office  of  Education. 


Peterson,  Milo  J.  Instruction  guide  for  farm  business  managements  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  In 
progress.  Source  of  support?  United  States  Office  of  Education. 


Peterson,  Milo  J.  Relationship  of  education  to  farm  management.  Completed?  1966. 
Source  of  support?  United  States  Office  of  Education. 


Peterson,  Milo  J.  Study  of  off-farm  agricultural  occupations.  Completed?  1966. 
Source  of  support?  Graduate  School  Research  Center,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Swanson,  Gordon  I.  A micro-economic  study  of  the  income  effects  of  adult  instruction 
among  farm  families  and  its  secondary  effects  of  goal  aspiration  of  their 
children.  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Completed?  1966.  Source  of  support?  United  States  Office 
of  Education. 

Swanson,  G.  I.,  Persons,  E.  A.  and  Peterson,  Milo  J.  Educational  restrictions  to 
agricultural  success  and  the  relationship  of  education  to  income  among  farmers.. 
Completed?  1966.  Source  of  support?  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Wacholz,  Marlyn  W.  Work  experience  programs  in  high  school  vocational  agriculture. 
Renville  High  School,  Renville,  Minnesota.  In  progress. 


BUSINESS,  DISTRIBUTIVE,  AND  ECONOMIC  EDUCATION 

Anderson,  Darlene.  The  effect  of  setting  typewriting  speed  goals  on  speed 

achievement  as  measured  bv  straight  copy  writings.  Completed?  1966.^  To 
fulfill  M.  A.  requirements.  Department  of  Business  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Ashmun,  Richard  D.  Economic  competencies  for  young  workers?  a teacher’s  quide_j_ 
Department  of  Distributive  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  Completed?  1966.  Source  of  support?  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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Ashmun,  Richard  D.  The  effectiveness  of  a ncn-computer  business  game  in  teaching  * 

post-secondary  business  problems  classes.  Completed:  1966.  Ph.  D.  dissertation. 

Baumgartner,  James  M.  A survey  of  uses  made  of  typewriting  skills  by  the  1961  to 
1965  Spring  Valiev.  Wisconsin  high  school  graduates  who  completed  the  one-year 
typewriting  courses.  Winona  State  College,  Winona,  Minnesota.  Completed.  1966. 
Master's  thesis. 

Clark,  Marvin.  Use  of  specially  prepared  copy  for  the  development  of  economic 
understandings  in  typewriting.  Department  of  Business  Education,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  To  fulfill  Ph.  D.  require- 
ments. 

Ci-osby,  Raymond.  Success  and  cut  off  points  for  Steno  I and  II.  Bookkeeping,  and 
Trig.  Sauk  Center  Senior  High  School,  Sauk  Center,  Minnesota.  Informal 
continuing  studies  begun  in  1961. 

Delorey,  Ruth.  Trends  in  office  occupations  with  implications  for  business  education. 
Department  of  Business  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
In  progress.  Expected  completion  date:  1967.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  requirements. 

Dittes,  Ruth  M.  An  experimental  study  to  evaluate  the  use  of  a multiple-channel 
dictation  system  in  Shorthand  I.  Richfield  Senior  High  School,  Richfield, 
Minnesota.  Completed:  1965.  For  MBE  degree.  Department  of  Business 

Education,  University  of  Colorado,  Greely,  Colorado. 

Eckert,  Sidney.  A comparison  of  two  teaching  methods  in  general  business  economic 
understandings  of  distributive  education  students.  Department  of  Business 
Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress. 

To  fulfill  Ph.  D.  degree  requirements. 

Hanson,  Ethel.  A case  study  of  general  business  teachers  to  examine  the  relation- 
ship of  content  presentation  to  creativity  as  measured  by  the  Torrance 
Creativity  Inventory.  Department  of  Business  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  To  fulfill  Ph.  D.  degree 
requirements . 

Hopkins,  Charles.  A feasibility  study  of  a cooperative  office  education  work 
experience  program  at  Mounds  View  High  School.  Department  of  Business 
Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Completed: 

1966.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements. 

Hubbard,  James  B.  Follow-up  study  of  the  business  graduates  of  Bagiev  High 

School  for  the  years  1961-1965.  Bagley  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Bagley, 
Minnesota.”  Expected  completion  date:  1967.  Source  of  support:  Bagley 

High  School.  To  fulfill  M.  A„  degree  requirements. 

Klaurens,  Mary.  The  underlying  sources  of  iob  satisfaction  of  distributive  education 
student-trainees . Department  of  Business  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  Expected  completion  date:  1967. 

To  fulfill  Ph.  D.  degree  requirements. 
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Kopp,  Bill.  An  evaluation  of  high  school  bookkeeping  bv  the  business  community. 
Department  of  Business  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  In  progress.  Expected  completion  date:  1967.  To  fulfill  M.  A. 

degree  requirements. 

Lackore,  Lucille  E.  (Mrs.)  The  origin  and  development  of  the  business  department 
of  the  Winona.  Minnesota  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  and  an  analysis  of 
its  graduates.  Winona  State  College,  Winona,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966. 

Master's  thesis. 

Laughlin,  Lucille.  Study  of  difficulty  levels  of  Diamond  Ju^Pilee  shorthand 

dictation  materials.  Department  of  Business  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  Expected  completion  date:  1967. 

To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements. 

Meyer,  Lois.  A test  of  the  validity  of  a measure  of  difficulty  of  shorthand 
dictation  materials.  Department  of  Business  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  To  fulfill  Ph.  D.  degree 
requirements. 

Meyer,  Warren  G.  Economics  for  young  workers  (a  curriculum  guide).  Department 
of  Distributive  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Completed:  1966.  Source  of  support:  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Meyer,  Warren  G.  Pilot  training  project  based  on  directed  occupational  experience 
for  teachers  of  marketing  and  distribution.  In  progress.  Expected 
completion  date:  1967.  Source  of  support:  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Mickelson,  William  Charles.  The  practicability  of  introducing  economic  concepts 
in  bookkeeping  classes.  Mankato  Senior  High  School,  Mankato,  Minnesota. 
Completed:  1966.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements. 

Nordling,  Marge.  The  iob  set  system  in  the  teaching  of  first  year  typewriting: 

a plan  for  individual  differences.  Department  of  Business  Education,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966.  To  fulfill  M.  A. 

degree  requirements. 

Norman,  Adrian.  Value  of  business  education  courses  to  female  graduates.  R.  R.  1, 
Hinckley,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966. 

Olson,  Harry.  Relationships  between  certain  personality  characteristics  of 

distributive  education  teacher  coordinators  and  iob  situations.  Department 
of  Business  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

In  progress.  Expected  completion  date:  1967.  To  fulfill  Ph.  D.  degree 

requirements. 

Olson,  Norma.  A follow-up  study  of  the  women  of  1955  through  1965  in  business 
education  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966.  To  fulfill 
M.  A.  degree  requirements.  Department  of  Business  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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Peterson,  Charles.  The  prediction  of  students*  success  in  college  accounting. 
Completed:  1966.  To  fulfill  Ph.  D.  degree  requirements.  Department  of 

Business  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Poornian,  Gary.  A national  study  of  distributive  education  in  public  junior  colleges. 
Austin  Junior  College,  Austin,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  For  Master's  degree. 
Department  of  Business  Education  and  D.  E.  Teacher  Education,  State  College  of 
Iowa,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Price,  Ray  G.  Economic  understandings  of  distributive  education  students.  Depart- 
ment of  Business  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Completed:  1966.  ' 

Roswold,  Myron.  The  course  curriculums  in  business  education  in  high  schools  in 
Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  Grand  Rapids  High  School,  Grand  Rapids, 
Minnesota.  In  progress.  Source  of  support:  University  of  Minnesota.  To 

fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements.  Department  of  Business  Education,  University 
of  Minnesota. 

R 0 s wold , ~ Myron . Jobs  available  in  our  community.  In  progress . 

Safratowich,  Mike.  Survey  of  banking  machines  of  medium  size  banks  in  West-Central 
Minnesota . Wadena  Area  Technical  Institute,  Wadena,  Minnesota.  Completed: 

1966.  Source  of  support:  Wadena  Technical  Institute. 

Sloan,  Rita.  An  experimental  study  in  the  application  of  the  micromolar  behavior 
taeorv  to  the  instruction  of  beginning  Gregg  shorthand.  Department  of 
Business  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress. 
Expected  completion  date:  1967.  To  fulfill  Ph.  D.  degree  requirements. 

Stanley,  Ruth.  Measurement  of  changes  in  economic  attitudes  of  college  students  in 
economics  and  business  administration.  Department  of  Business  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  To  fulfill 
Ph.  D.  degree  requirements. 

Tennyson,  W.  and  Meyer,  W.  G.  Pilot  training  project  for  teachers  of  distribution 
and  marketing  focusing  on  responsibilities  for  career  development.  Department 
of  Distributive  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

In  progress.  Expected  completion  date:  1968.  Source  of  support:  U.  S. 

Office  of  Education. 

Uthe,  Elaine.  An  evaluation  of  the  difficulty  level  of  shorthand  dictation  materials. 
Department  of  Business  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 

Minnesota.  In  progress.  To  fulfill  Ph.  D.  degree  requirements. 

Warmke,  Roman  F.  A scope  and  sequence  development  of  economic  understandings  in 
grades  K»12o • Minnesota  State  Council  on  Economic  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966.  Sources  of  support: 

Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education,  Minnesota  State  Council  on  Economic 
Education,  and  Minneapolis  Public  Schools. 

Warmke,  Roman  F.  An  appraisal  of  the  principles  course  in  economics.  Completed: 

1966.  Source  of  support:  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education. 
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Warmke,  Roman  F.  Curriculum  guide  for  teaching  economic  concepts  to  vouna  workers. 
Completed:  1966.  Source  of  support:  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Warmke,  Roman  F.  Development  and  evaluation  of  materials  designed  to  enhance  economic 
understandings  in  grades  K-7.  Completed:  1966.  Sources  of  support:  Bush 

Foundation,  Minnesota  State  Council  on  Economic  Education,  St.  Paul  Foundation, 

St.  Paul  Public  Schools. 

Warmke,  Roman  F.  Development  and  evaluation  of  student  materials  in  economics 

designed  for  the  cooperative  part-time  program.  Completed:  1966.  Source  of 

support:  Minnesota  State  Council  on  Economic  Education. 

Warmke,  Roman  F.  Evaluation  of  the  model  and  pilot  school  project  in  economic  education. 
Completed:  1966.  Source  of  support:  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education. 

Warmke,  Roman  F.  Using  community  resources  to  develop  economic  understandings. 

Completed:  1966.  Sources  of  support:  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  and 

Minnesota  State  Council  on  Economic  Education. 

Warmke,  Roman  F.,  Meyer,  Warren  G.  and  Klaurens,  Mary.  Occupational  relations  guide. 
Completed:  1966.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Minnesota  Council  on  Economic  Education 

and  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education.  Source  of  support:  U.  S.  Office 

of  Education. 

Weinman,  Charles  H.  Handbook  for  office  occupations  coordinators.  Laver ne  High 
School,  Laverne,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  Expected  completion  date:  1967. 

Sources  of  support:  Mankato  State  College  and  Minnesota  State  Department  of 

Education. 

Willis,  Milton.  A study  of  Bemidii  State  College  business  education  teachers 

regarding  their  opinions  about  the  Quality  of  their  undergraduate  preparation 
in  the  business  department.  Bemidji  State  College,  Bemidji,  Minnesota.  In 
progress.  Source  of  support:  Bemidji  State  College 

Zigneigo,  Anthony.  An  office  procedures  project.  Department  of  Business  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  Expected 
completion  date:  1967.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  TRADE,  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Aune,  Arnt.  Follow-up  study  of  graduates  of  electronics,  arch.,  drafting,  carpentry, 
and  welding.  Area  Vocational  School,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minnesota.  Completed: 
1966. 

Bingham,  Duane » A historical  study  of  classical  Greek  furniture  design.  Completed: 
1965.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements,  Department  of  Industrial 
Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Bortz,  Richard.  A study  of  the  effect  of  physical  maturity  and  intelligence  on 
the  manipulative  performance  of  junior  high  school  students.  Department  of 
Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In 
progress.  To  fulfill  Ph.  D.  degree  requirements. 
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Buranen,  Roger  H.  Teacher -made  aduio-visual  materials  for  industrial  arts  teaching^ 
Completed:  1965.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements,  Department  of  Industrial 

Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Clinqer,  James  F.  An  evaluation  of  the  student  craftsman’s  fair  program  in  Minneapolis 
Completed:  1965.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements.  Department  of  Industrial 

Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Duenk,  Lester  G.  Study  of  the  concurrent  validity  of  the  Minnesota  Tests  of  Creative 
Thinking  for  eighth  grade  industrial  arts  students.  Department  of  Vocational 
Education,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,'  Va.  Completed:  1966. 

Ph.  D.  dissertation.  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Erdman,  William  D.  Mathematics  of  beginning  courses  in  drafting,  metal  and  wood  at 
the  ninth  grade  level  at  Menomonie  Falls  public  schools.  Completed:  1966. 

To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements.  Department  of  Industrial  Education, 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Ernst,  Howard  E.  Profiles  of  Minnesota  day  school  trade  and  industrial  tea chere 
in  the  area  yocational  schools..  Completed:  1965.  To  fulfill  M.  A*  degree 

requirements,  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  Uniyersity  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Fisher,  Gerald  T.  A survey  of  the  St.  Paul  public  school  system's  drafting  teachers 
reaardina  thp  iiminr  high  drafting  program.  Hazel  Park  Junior  High  School,^ 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Completed!  1966.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements, 
Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 

Minnesota. 

Fluqstad,  David  M.  The  relationship  between  achievement  in  high  school  enqi^eeripfl 
drawing  and  grades  in  freshman  engineering  drawing  courses.  Completed:  I9b^ 

To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements.  Department  of  Industrial  Education, 
Uniyersity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Gohl,  Art.  The  relationship  of  size  and  design  of  the  handsaw  to  the  stature  of 
students  in  the  seyenth  grade.  Completed:  1966.  To  fulfill  • egree 

requirements,  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Hahn,  Marshall.  The  influence  of  creativity  on  the  effectiveness  of  tw  method^ 
of  instruction.  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  To  fulfill  Ph.  D.  degree  requirements. 


Hover son,  Burton  R.  An  evaluation  of  the  open  house  as_an  effective  public 

relations  tprhnio.ie  for  industrial  arts  teachers  at  the  .j.unior  high  level. 
Highland  Park  Junior  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1967. 
To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements.  University  of  Minnesota. 


Johnson,  Dean.  Appraisal  of  industrial  arts  needs  at  Buffalo  High  School 

Junior-Senior  High  School,  Buffalo,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966.  M 


Buffalo 
A,  thesis. 


Johnson,  Howard  L.  An  evaluation  of  selected  enamel  finishes  appropriate  for  use 
in  an  industrial  arts  program*  Completeds  1965.  To  fulfill  M.  A,  degrae 
requirements,  Department  of  Industrial  Education.  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Kit to,  Thomas  A.  An  experimental  study  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  teaching 

drafting  on  three  different  media:  the  T-sauare.  parallel  rule,  and  drafting 

machine . Central  High  School,  3416  Fourth  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
In  progress.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements.  University  of  Minnesota. 

Larson,  Jerome  D.  An  approach  to  teaching  low  temperature  casting  on  the  iunior 
high  school  level.  Completed:  1965.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements. 

Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Montzka,  Harold  L.  The  construction  and  evaluation  of  a linear  jjrogram  on  basic 
oscillators.  Completed:  1966.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements. 

Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota . 

Moss,  Jerome,  Jr.  The  influence  of  industrial  arts  experience  on  grades  earned 
in  post-high  school  trade  and  technical  curriculums.  Minnesota  Research 
Coordination  Unit  in  Occupational  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 
Minnesota.  Completed:  1966.  Source  of  support:  United  States  Office  of 

Education. 

Nelson,  Howard  F.  and  Pucel,  David.  A study  of  basic  competencies  and  characteristics 
useful  to  the  process  of  selecting  and  admitting  student-trainees  to  the  full- 
time day  trade  courses  given  in  the  twentv-four  Area  Vocational-Technical 
Schools  in  Minnesota.  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  Source  of  support:  United 

States  Office  of  Education. 

Nelson,  Orville  William.  A framework  for  research  in  industrial  arts  motor 

learning.  Completed:  1967.  Ph.  D.  dissertation.  Department  of  Industrial 

Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Nelson,  Wayne  R.  The  selection  of  the  most  important  reason  for  taking  industrial 
arts  at  Edison  High  School.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  in  the  school  year  1964-65. 
Completeds  1965.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements.  Department  of 
Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Pratzner,  Frank.  An  investigation  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  auto  instructional 
program  for  teaching  selected  concepts  and  manipulative  techniques  of  drafting 
to  beginning  industrial  arts  students.  Completed:  1965.  To  fulfill  M.  A. 

degree  requirements.  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Pucel,  David.  The  relative  effectiveness  of  the  traditional  and  two  modified 

methods  of  organizing  information  sheets  in  industrial  education.  Department 
of  Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Completed:  1966.  Ph.  D.  dissertation.  Source  of  support:  United  States 

Office  of  Education. 
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Rabens,  Gordon  W.  Wavzata  Senior  High  School  industrial  artst  a study  of  tjaa 
evnanslon  noeds  and  possibilities.  Completedi  1966. _ To  fulfillM.  A. 
degree  requirements*  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of 
Miraesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Rah...  1.  E.  and  Magnuson,  E,  V.  Student  laboratory  manual  for  ?enior  high  scho.ol 
elec+ricitv.  Completed!  1966.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements. 
Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 

Minnesota. 

Rennex.  Robert  A.  The  development  and  analysis  of  a visual -manual -graphic^ 

method  of  instruction  for  fluid  power  symbology.  Vocational-Technical  School, 
Mankato,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1956.  M.  A.  thesis,  Mankato  State  College, 

Mankato,  Minnesota. 

Rivers  George  T.  Electricity-electronics  for  the  White  Bear  Lake  secondar;^ 
schools.  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Miru.eapolis,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966.  To  fulfill  M.  A,  degree  require- 

ments « 

Sv  jlers  Wayne  Edward.  An  experiment  for  and  the  comparison  of  the  withdrawal^ 
strenath  of  various  fastening  devices  in  five  different  woods.  Department  of 
Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  To 
fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements. 

St.  Claire,  Bernard.  A follow-uo  study  of  Stillwater.  Minnesota  hioh  school 
graduates  1962-6P^  who  had  enrolled  in  industrial  arts.  Completed:  1966. 

To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements.  Department  of  Industrial  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Steele,  Gerald  Lee.  A comparison  of  plastics  concepts  learned  using  educational 
"tnvs  and  three  dimensional  mock-ups  and  concepts  learned  using  commercial 
nrnr.pr.5^ina  equipment.  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1967.  Ph.  D.  dissertation. 

Tank,  Frank.  Contact  printing  relative  to  a course  in  offset  photography^  St. 
Cloud  Area  Vocational  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966.  o 

fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements. 

White,  Richard  M.  A survey  of  the  graduates  of  Austin  High  School  electronics 
classes  to  determine  the  use  made  of  electronics  courses  taken  in  hijah 
school.  Austin  High  School,  Austin,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  Expected 
completion  date:  1967. 


INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

Dawis.  R.  V.  and  Zingale,  P.  Validation  studies  of  the  manipulator -accommodate 
scale.  Industrial  Relations  Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  In  progress. 
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Dicson,  Gary  W.  An  analysis  of  the  nature  and  use  of  management  information  systems 
in  the  control  process*  Dspaitment  of  Managamentj  Production  and  Transportation^ 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966. 

Dunnette,  M.  D.,  Hakel,  M.  D.,  Dobmeyer  T.,  Hollmann,  T.,  and  Ohnesorge,  J.  Inter- 
personal perception  and  behavior  prediction  in  the  employment  interview. 

Industrial  Relations  Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

In  progiesso 

Dunnette,  M.  D.  Johrison,  J.,  and  Knapp,  B.  Vocational  interests,  scientific 

creativity,  and  managerial  effectiveness.  Industrial  Relations  Center,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  Source  of  support: 

Richardson  Foundation. 

England,  George  W.  Managerial  values.  Industrial  Rel^ations  Center,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966.  Source  of  support: 

Ford  Foundation. 

England,  G.  W.,  Foss,  R.  J.,  Keaveny,  T.  J.,  Guthman,  M.  A.,  and  McGovern  E. 

Personal  values  and  managerial  behavior.  Industrial  Relations  Center, 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress. 

Heneman,  Herbert  G.  Jr.  Occupational  forecasting.  Industrial  Relations  Center, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966.  Source 

of  support:  Department  of  Industrial  Relations. 

Holloway,  Robert  J.  Accentuation  of  consumer  perception.  Department  of  Marketing 
and  Business  Law,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Completed: 
1966.  Sources  of  support:  Graduate  School,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Hill 

Family  Foundation. 

Mahoney,  Thomas  A.,  et.  al.  Criteria  of  organization  effectiveness.  Department 
of  Industrial  Relations,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Completed:  1966.  Source  of  support:  Department  of  Industrial  Relations. 

Schmitt,  C.  F.  International  correspondence  schools.  Northern  States  Power  Company, 
4741  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1967. 

Solem,  Allen.  The  role  of  the  employment  interview  in  assessing  needs.  Department 
of  Management,  Production  and  Transportation,  University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966. 

Weitzel,  William.  Some  determinants  of  performance  evaluation.  Industrial  Relations 
Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress. 


OCCUPATIONAL  CURRICULUMS,  PROGRAMS,  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

Anderson,  D.  Thomas.  Developmental  and  remedial  reading  programs  for  adult  vocational 
schools.  Aurora-Hoyt  Lakes  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Aurora,  Minnesota.  In 
progress.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements. 


Andres 9 Kstherine.  Data  Processing:  What  should  be  teught  in  high  school  to  give 

students  a proper  background  for  understanding  automation  and  data  processing. 
Esko  High  School,  Esko,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966. 

Backstrom,  Robert  G.  An  investipation  of  the  effectiveness  of  a training  device 
for  teaching  selected  concepts  of  digital  computers.  Completed:  1966. 

To  fulfill  M.A.  degree  requirements.  Department  of  Industrial  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Bukstein,  Edward  J.  ”Alpha-Com”  (computer-assisted  instruction).  Northwestern 
TV  and  Electronics  Institute,  3100  - 38th  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

'Completed:  1965.  Source  of  Support:  Northwestern  TV  and  Electronics 

Institute. 

Carlson,  J.  G.  Curriculum  study.  South  Junior  High  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

In  progress. 

Chadwick,  Al.  A new  approach  to  teaching  graphic  arts.  Hopkins  High  School, 

1001  Highway  7,  Hopkins,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  Expected  completion  date: 

1967.  Source  of  support:  Independent  School  District  #274 

Cherrier,  Lynn  F.  The  role  of  audio-visual  equipment  at  the  University  of  Minnesota: 
an  appraisal  of  its  use  in  instruction.  Completed  1965.  To  fulfill  M.A.  degree 
requirements.  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Doty,  Lewis.  A resource  unit  on  automotive  styling  and  design.  Dodge  Center  High 
School,  Dodge  Center,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966. 

Faunce,  R.  W.  and  Murton,  Bonnie.  Short  term  evaluation  of  an  experimental  junior 
high  school  focusing  on  practical  curricula  for  non-college  bound  youth.  School 
Rehabilitation  Center,  Sixth  Street  & Chicago  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minne sota . 

In  progress.  Source  of  support:  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Fisher,  Gerald  J.  A survey  of  the  St.  Paul  Public  School  System’s  drafting  teachers 
regarding  the  junior  high  drafting  program.  Hazel  Park  Junior  High  School, 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966.  To  fulfill  M.A.  degree  requirements. 

Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Ford,  Roxana  R.  Exploratory  studies:  reaching  adults  with  homemaking  education. 

Department  of  Home  Economics  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  Completed:  1966. 

Haakenson,  Harvey  M.  A resource  unit  of  automotive  instructional  materials 
available  from  related  industries.  Pine  City  Area  Vocational  Schools, 

Pine  City,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  To  fulfill  Master’s  degree  requirements 
at  Stout  State  University,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

Hastie,  W.  Reid.  A study  of  the  basic  working  assumptions  concerning  learning 

and  instructional  practices  in  the  visual  arts  at  the  elementary  school  lev6l» 
Department  of  Art  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Completed:  1966 


Hemsey,  William.  An  analysis  of  the  trade  extension  evening  program  at  the  Duluth 
Area  Vocational-Technical  School.  Duluth  Area  Vocational  School,  Duluth, 
Minnesota.  Completed:  1966. 

Hendrix,  Vernon  L.  Environmental  influences  on  occupational  programs  of  public 
.junior  colleges.  Department  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of 
Minnesota.  In  progress.  Expected  completion  date:  1969 

Horn,  Fern.  Appraisal  of  curriculum  materials  for  use  by  secondary  home  economics 
teachers.  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota}  also  Vocational  Education  Section,  State  Department  of 
Education,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966.  Sources  of  support: 

United  States  Office  of  Education  and  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education. 

Kinning,  Darrell  R.  An  experimental  study  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of 

educational  films  versus  individual  visits  in  learning  about  industry^  Completed: 
1965.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements.  Department  of  Industrial  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Korpi,  Robert  W.  Photography  curriculum  in  teacher  training  institutions^,  Murray 
Junior-Senior  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  To  fulfill 
M.  A.  degree  requirements.  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Sanstead,  John  L.  A survey  of  the  ninth  grade  occupational  information  unit  taught 
in  Minnesota  public  schools.  Hastings  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Hastings, 
Minnesota.  Completed:  1966.  Source  of  support:  Guidance  Unit,  State 

Department  of  Education. 

ikoog,  Emery  L.  Mathematics  for  technology:  an  arithmetic  textbook  for  students 

in  trade  and  technical  education.  Completed:  1966.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree 

requirements.  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

' \mitt,  C.  F.  St.  Paul  Technical  and  Vocational  Institute.  Northern  States  Power 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  Purpose  of  the  study:  To 

determine  appropriate  units  of  vocational  and  technical  instruction  encompassing 
approximately  twelve  vocational  and  technical  classifications  of  work. 

Waage,  Wesley  A.  A preliminary  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an  associate  degree 
program  to  prepare  para-professional  positions  as  instructional  aides  to  assist 
elementary  and  secondary  classroom  instructors.  Fergus  Falls  State  Junior 
College,  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  Expected  completion  date: 

1967.  Source  of  support:  Upper  Midwest  Regional  Laboratory. 

Wakefield,  James  C.  Development  of  a post  high  school  vocational  machine  shop  safety 
grogram_^  St.  Cloud  Area  Vocational  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota.  Status. 
Approval  obtained. 
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XCUPATIONAL  SURVEY 

Manpower  Needs,  Entry  Occupations  and  Training  Requirements 

Gastler,  R.  Wage  rises  in  selected  industries  - Citvof  Duluth,  1946-1966.  Denfeld 
Senior  High  School,  Duluth,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1965. 

Gross,  Edward.  Trends  in  sexual  segregation  in  occupations^  Industrial  Relations 
Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  Expected 
date  of  completion:  1967. 

Kidneigh,  John  C.  & Walz,  Thomas.  B.  A.  level  education  and  social  welfare  manpower. 
School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In 
progress.  Expected  date  of  completion:  1969. 

Lodge,  D.  E.  Vocational  training  reouirements  in  Saint  Paul.  North  Star  Research 
and  Development  Institute,  3100-38th  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Completed:  1966.  Source  of  support:  St.  Paul  Board  of  Education. 

Lydeen,  Jerald  B.  Survey  of  entry  occupations  of  the  Thief  River  Falls  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School  graduates  from  1961  to  1965.  Area  Vocational 
School,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minnesota.  In  progress. 

Macemon,  Warren  E.  Development  of  a vocational-technical  training  center.  Hutchinson, 
Minnesota.  Special  School  District  #423,  Hutchinson,  Minnesota.  In  progress. 
Expected  completion  date:  1968.  Source  of  support:  Special  School  District 

#423. 

Minnesota  Department  of  Employment  Security.  Health  services  survey  (a  survey  of 
employers  to  determine  the  expected  demand  and  supply  in  1968  and  1971  for  22 
occupations).  369  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Expected  completion 
date:  1967. 

Minnesota  Department  of  Employment  Security.  Occupational  outlook  (the  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  Metropolitan  area).  Completed:  1966. 

Muskat,  Raymond.  Part-time  jobs  survey.  Woodland  Junior  High  School,  Duluth, 
Minnesota  55818.  In  progress. 

Richter,  G.  Survey  of  trade  needs  for  the  St.  Paul  Technical-Vocational  Institute. 

St.  Paul  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101.  In  progress. 
Source  of  support:  Hill  Foundation. 

Roswold,  Myron.  Jobs  available  in  our  community.  Grand  Rapids  High  School,  Grand 
Rapids,  Minnesota.  Expected  completion  date:  1967.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree 

requirements.  Department  of  Business  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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Workers'  Attitudes,  Abilities,  Adjustments,  and  Satisfaction 

Dawis,  Rene  V.  Ability  factors  survey.  Industrial  Relations  Center,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966.  Source  of  support: 

Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Dawis,  Rene  V.  Aptitudes  project.  Completed:  1966.  Source  of  support:  Graduate 

School,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Dawis,  Rene  V.  Employee  attitudes.  Completed:  1966.  Source  of  support:  Department 

of  Industrial  Relations,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Dawis,  Rene  V.  Threshold  worker  attitudes  project.  Completed:  1966.  Source  of 

support:  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

England,  George  W.,  Lofquist  L.,  Dawis,  R.  V.,  Weiss  D.  and  others.  Work  Adjustment 

project.  In  progress.  Source  of  support:  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 

Industrial  Relations  Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Heneman,  H.  G.,  Dawis,  R.  V.,  Graen,  G.,  and  Jensen,  J.  Threshold  worker  project. 

In  progress.  Source  of  support:  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Industrial 

Relations  Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Higbee,  Walter  R.  Social  comparison  processes  among  mentally  retarded  adults  in  a 
sheltered  workshop.  Completed:  1965.  Ph.  D.  dissertation,  Department  of 

Special  Education,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Falk,  Laurence  L.  (Concordia  College,  Moorhead,  Minnesota).  "Occupational  satisfaction 
of  female  college  graduates."  Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family.  Vol.  28,  May 
1966,  pp.  177-195. 

Mahoney,  Thomas  A.  Exploratory  study  of  workers'  reactions  to  relocation.  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Completed:  1966.  Source  of  support:  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Rossmann,  J.  E.,  and  Campbell,  D.  F.  (Student  Counseling  Bureau,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota).  "Why  college-trained  mothers  work." 

Personnel  Guidance  Journal.  1965,  43,  987-992. 

Stedman,  Louise  A.  (School  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota).  "Employer  acceptance  of  the  mature  home  economist."  Journal  of 
Home  Economics.  December  1965,  Vol.  57,  Number  10,  767-772.  Source  of  support: 

Sears  Roebuck  Foundation. 

Siegel,  William.  Differential  effects  of  six  functional  disabilities  across 
occupational  groupings.  Department  of  Educational  Psychology,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1965.  Ph.  D.  dissertation. 
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VCXJATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Objectives j Philosophy,  Policies,  and  Problems 

Brown,  Marjorie  M.  The  meaning  of  home  economics:  an  examination  of  the  presuppositions 

upon  which  home  economics  is  based.  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966.  Source  of  support: 

Graduate  School  Research  Center,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Gross,  Edward  and  Dashefsky,  Arnold.  The  definition  of  the  purposes  of  Youth 

Opportunity  Centers  by  staff  and  clients.  Industrial  Relations  Center,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1967. 

Ha Ivin,  Lloyd.  Federal  aid  and  a philosophy  of  vocational  education.  Department  of 
Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Completed: 
1965.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements. 

Keller,  R.,  Corcoran,  M.,  Domian,  0.,  Hooker,  C.,  Moss,  J.,  Jr.,  and  Swanson,  G. 
Education  and  economic  growth,  the  next  steps.  Upper  Midwest  Research  and 
Development  Council,  950  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Completed:  1965.  Sources  of  support:  Upper  Midwest  Research  and  Development 

Council  and  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Kittleson,  Howard.  Economic  commitment  to  vocational  education  and  nature  of  programs. 

In  progress.  To  fulfill  Ph.  D.  degree  requirements.  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Minnesota  Research  Coordination  Unit  in  Occupational  Education  staff.  Cognitive 
objectives  of  vocational-technical  education.  Minnesota  Research  Coordination 
Unit  in  Occupational  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

In  progress. 

Nelson,  C.  L.  Source  and  extent  of  economic  commitment  to  public  vocational  education 
in  Minnesota  and  their  effect  on  the  nature  of  training  opportunities.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Completed:  1966.  Source  of  support:  University  of  Minnesota. 

Persons,  Edgar  A.  Education  and  income.  Department  of  Agricultural  Education, 

University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  To  fulfill  Ph.  D. 
degree  requirements. 

Randleman,  Robert.  Planning  for  a cooperative,  regionwide  study  in  occupational 
education.  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  Source  of  support:  Upper  Midwest 

Regional  Laboratory. 

Taylor,  Lydell.  Number  of  percentages  of  accepted  graduates  to  the  various  area 

vocational  schools.  Buffalo  High  School,  Buffalo,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1965. 
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Twin  Cities  Metropolitan  Planning  Commission  Staff o Developmental  policies  for 
public  supported  colleges  and  special  education  facilities  and  services  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  Twin  Cities  Metropolitan  Planning  Commission,  Griggs-Midway 
Building,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  Expected  completion  date:  1968. 

Source  of  support:  United  States  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Twin  Cities  Metropolitan  Planning  Commission  Staff.  Higher  education  study  (in 
part  to  determine  the  role  of  junior  colleges,  state  colleges,  university 
system  and  technical  schools  in  providing  services  to  local  populations).  In 
progress.  Expected  completion  date:  1968.  Source  of  support:  Metropolitan 

Planning  Commission. 

Occupational  Education  Research 

Bailey,  Willard  F.,  Jr.,  and  Moss,  Jerome,  Jr.  A comparison  of  mail-techniques 
for  stimulating  interest  in  occupational  education  research.  Minnesota 
Research  Coordination  Unit  in  Occupational  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966. 

Pucel,  David  J.,  Smith,  Brandon  B.,  Hahn,  Marshall  S»,  and  Bailey,  Willard  F.,  Jr. 
Estimating  the  human  resources  for  research  in  occupational  education  in 
Minnesota . Minnesota  Research  Coordination  Unit  in  Occupational  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Completed:  1966. 

Teacher  Education 

Alfonso,  Laurencia.  The  relationship  of  authoritarian  conceptual  functioning 
and  elements  of  simplicity-complexity  in  thinking  among  student  teachers. 
Department  of  Home  Economics  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  In  progress.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements. 

Anderson,  Patricia  Hall.  Conceptual  organization  and  response  style.  Department 
of  Home  Economics  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

In  progress.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree  requirements. 

Brown,  Marjorie  M.  Conceptual  structure  and  evaluation  of  student  teachers. 
Department  of  Home  Economics  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  In  progress.  Expected  completion  date:  1967-68.  Source  of 

support:  Department  of  Home  Economics. 

Brown,  Marjorie  M.  Conceptual  structure,  self -perception  and  concept  of  teaching. 

In  progress.  Source  of  support:  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education. 

Brown,  Marjorie  M.  Response  styles  of  people  with  different  conceptual  systems. 

In  progress.  Source  of  support:  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education. 

Hart,  Sister  Maxine.  Dogmatism  as  a factor  in  perception  of  pupils  among  student 

teachers.  Completed:  1966.  Ph.  D.  dissertation.  Department  of  Home  Economics 

Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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Hickner,  Marybelle.  Personality  organization  of  supervising  teachers  and 

evaluation  of  student  teachers.  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  To  fulfill 
Ph.  D.  degree  requirements. 

Kluckman,  Delores.  Authoritarianism  and  conceptual  organization  and  preference 
for  grading  system.  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  To  fulfill  M.  A.  degree 
requirements. 

Murphy,  Patricia  D.  Simplicitv-complexitv  in  thinking  as  related  to  preference 
for  dependence-independence  in  students.  Completed:  1967.  Master's  paper. 

Plan  B,  Department  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Res tad,  Lou  Ann.  Conceptual  organization  of  student  teachers  and  direction  of 
discovery  learning  in  pupils.  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  To  fulfill 
M.  A.  degree  requirements. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

Academic,  Personal,  and  Social  Characteristics  and  Problems  of  Students  and 
Dropouts 

Anderson,  Gerald.  Low  self-concept  scores  and  high  discrepancy  scores  as  identifying 
characteristics  of  school  dropouts.  Central  High  School,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 
Completed:  1965. 

Anderson,  Wayne  J.  High  school  dropouts  in  Minnesota:  Implications  for  Education. 

General  College,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Status: 
Completed.  Sources  of  support:  Minnesota  Council  on  Family  Life;  Graduate 

School  Research  Center,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Barrett,  Roger.  The  influence  of  self-regard  on  changes  in  self-estimates  following 
reporting  of  test  results.  Student  Personnel  Office,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress.  To  fulfill  Ph.  D.  degree  requirements. 

Berdie,  Ralph  F.  A study  of  intra-individual  differences.  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In  progress. 

Expected  completion  date:  1967.  Source  of  support:  United  States  Office  of 

Education. 

Bock,  Gordon.  Group  work  with  seven  male  potential  dropouts.  North  Branch  High 
School,  North  Branch,  Minnesota.  In  progress. 

Boyd,  Robert  E.  Cross  Cultural  comparison  of  value  systems,  inner  citv-suburban. 
of  selected  high  school  populations.  Richfield  Senior  High  School,  Richfield, 
Minnesota.  In  progress. 
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Brader,  Don.  SociO"economic  status,  place  of  residence,  and  parental  expectations. 
Chaska  High  School,  Chaska,  Minnesota.  In  progress. 

Brough,  James.  The  junior  high  schooler:  his  concerns  and  sources  of  help.  (Edina 

High  School,  Edina,  Minnesota).  Published  in  The  School  Counselor.  December, 
1965. 

Brown,  Marjorie  M.  Conceptual  structure  of  students  and  reaction  to  types  of 

academic  experiences.  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education,  University  of 
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